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PREFACE. 


To  the  Deab  Childbxn  in  our  Sabbath  Schools,  and  in 
the  Chbistian  Eahhibs  in  which  it  circulates; 

To  their  Pabents,  Ministebs,  Sabbath  School  TeachebSi 
and  School  Maitagebs; 

This,  the 

TWENTY-FOURTH    VOLUME 

OF  THB 

JUVENILE     INSTKUCTOE, 

is  respectfully  and  affectionately  dedicated;  in  liope  of  their 
continued  support,  and  with. the  earnest  desire  to  make  it 
their  cherished  companion  in  their  hours'  of  leisure,  and  in 
their  endeavours  to  live  a  pure  and  useful  life. 

THE  EDITOR, 


London^  Dec,  \st^  1873. 


SQUIRE    MILSTON'8    VOW. 

A    CHKISTMA8    STOKY. 

ST    ran    BROWN. 

T  wu  Chrutmu  Ere,  and  the  pretty  little 

village  of  Moordale  lay  covered  with  a 

mantle  of  the  purest  aooir.     It  had  all 

tlig  daik  acan  wbich  the  iron  ploush  had 

furrowed  in  the  fruitful  soil ;  it  adorned 

the  quaint  old  church,  toned  down  the 

rough   angle!    in   the  gables  of  iarm- 

houiea,  draped   the  naked  anna  of  the 

^  giant  trM«  with  feathery  whiteneea,  and 

nettled  olotel;  and  loyia^  among  the 

thoroe  and  twigs  of  the  hedgerowB.     It 

vas  BB  if  Nature  had  put  on  thia  Teeture 

of  dazzling  white  aa  the  only  flttiag  dxtm 

in  which  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  the 

pure  and  epotleea  babe  at  Bethlehem. 

The  snow,  betides,  hushed  the  footat«pa 

of  traTellera,  and  seemed  to  bring  with  it 

a  heavenly,  peaoefol  calm. 

But,  ales!  while  outside  all  was  to  pure  and  paacefel,  intide  the 

abodes  of  men  were  the  )ame  dark  and  rettlees  thoughts  that  had 

influenced  them  all  the  ^ear  round.    In  some  hornet,  too,  were  i   ' 

countenances,  and  the  eiideacet  of  that  heart-sickneaa  which  coi 

of  "  hope  deferred," 

In  Squire  Milston's  huM  every  comfort  and  many  of  the 
eleeancM  of  life  were  found.  Sat,  as  Mra.  Milaton  and  her  two 
ohildren — Clara,  a  toll,  handaoms  girl  of  about  twenty-two  ycua 
of  age,  and  Harry,  a  curiy-haired  little  fellow  of  about  five — aat  in 
their  comfortable  aitting-room,  in  the  ruddy  glow  of  their  wintw  fire. 
it  was  easy  to  tee  that  the  two  eldest,  at  least,  were  brooding  over 
some  gnat  aornnr, 

"  Sitiy,"  Mid  little  Harry,  "'oo  promised  to  take  me  to  Parmer 
'likes' to-morr»w  nighlj  Jeuiy  said  they  tad  have  tome  garnet  and 
play  etwr  so  pitty." 

"All  right,  darling,"  said  Clara;  but  the  taid  it  with  a  li^h, 
the  thought  of  a  time  when  no  home  was  happier  than  theirs  at 
Christmas,  and  when  their  great  wide  kitchen  nad  resounded  with 
the  merriment  of  youths  and  maidens  hunting  the  slipper,  turn- 
ing the  trencher,  or  playing  at  blindman'a  buff. 

It  wat  evident  Mrt.  Mflstos's  thougiits  were  running  in  the  aame 


channely  for  she  looked  round,  and,  finding  Harry  had  gone  to  the 
kitchen,  douhtless  tempted  by  the  hope  of  preserTes,  she  said 
fladly — 

"I  woflder  where  he  will  spend  his  Christmas,  eten  if  he  is 
aliye.    And,  oh !  Clara,  if  he  should  be  dead  and  we  not  know  of  it!" 

"  Do  not  talk  so  hopelessly,  dear  mother,"  said  Clara;  " I  cannot 
thiok  he  is  dead,  for  I  feel  sure  he  will  come  back  some  day. 
If  father  would  only  be  a  bit  merciful  and  make  inquiries,  we 
should  soon  hear  of  him.'' 

"  Clara,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother,  kindly  but  seriously,  "  you 
must  not  let  your  feelings  lead  you  to  think  hardly  of  your  father. 
He  suffers  as  much  as  we,  but  his  principles  forbid  him  to  act 
as  his  feelings  dictate.  Neither  you  nor  I  are  capable  of  making 
such  sacsrifices  to  principle  as  your  father.  But,  hush  I  here  he  comes 
to  tea." 

As  she  spoke  there  entered  a  tail,  strong-built  man  of  about 
fifty  years  <tf  age,  whose  hair  was  nevertbeless  almost  white. 
His  step  was  steady,  and  that,  together  with  his  stern  features 
and  firmnset  mouth,  gave  one  an  idea  of  great  strength  and  force  of 
character. 

While  they  are  engaged  at  their  evening  meal  let  us  take  a 
brief  glance  at  their  history. 

The  person  of  whom  Mrs.  Mikton  was  speaking  before  her 
husband's  entrance  was  her  son  George.  He  was  a  fine,  high-spirited 
lad,  and  had  a  noble,  generous  nature ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  was  too 
impulsive  and  rash.  Squire  Milston  was  a  man  rigid  in  principle  and 
practice.  He  lived  himself  according  to  rule,  and  was  verv  severe  in 
punishing  the  slightest  fault  in  others.  From  childhood  George's 
warm  nature  had  been  repelled  bj  his  father's  coldness,  since  he  was 
almost  constantly  incurring  his  displeasure. 

When  about  fifteen  he  was  guilty  of  some  folly  of  more  thax» 
usual  magnitude;  but  the  self-mortification  he  felt  was  amply 
sufilcient  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  However,  instead  of  viewing  the 
matter  in  this  light,  Squire  Milston  visited  upon  his  son  his  severest 
punishment,  and  further  tortured  him  by  withholding  all  marks 
of  reconciliation.  His  father's  rigour  so  enraged  George  against 
all  restraint  that,  in  a  fit  of  madness,  he  ran  away  from  home,  taking 
with  him  his  little  hoard  of  pocket-money. 

On  the  morning  after  his  departure  Squire  Milston  detained 
his  wife  and  daughter  after  breakfast,  summoned  the  servants  to 
the  room,  and  in  their  presence  calmly  but  bitterly  disowned  his 
son,  and  vowed  he  should  neVter  more  enter  his  house. 

George  soon  repented  of  his  folly.  The  next  morning's  pest 
brought  a  letter  from  him,  dated  Liverpool,  pleading  in  the  most 
humble  terms  for  forgiveness.  But  his  father  was  inexorable.  He 
opened  the  letter  merely  to  learn  the  address,  and  then  returned 
it  to  his  son  without  any  comment  whatever.  Mrs.  Milston  had 
another  letter  a  few  days  after,  telling  of  George's  early  sailing 
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to  Australia,  but  not    giving  the  name  of  the  ship,  or,  indeed, 
any  particulars. 

.  That  was  ten  years  ago,  but  the  runaway's  name  had  never  since 
been  mentioned  in  his  father's  presence.  Mother  and  sister,  however, 
frequency  talked  together  of  their  bright,  light-hearted  George, 
and  cheered  each  other  with  the  forlorn  hope  that  he  might  some 
day  return.  Squire  Milston  grew  sterner  and  gloomier,  and  his  hair 
wi)itened.  Yet  throughout  he  never  reproached  himself.  He  believed 
he  had  only  acted  justly  towards  his  son ;  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  be  severe,  and  no  man  was  ever  a  greater  slave  to  what  he 
recognised  as  his  duty  than  Squire  Milston. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  too,  in  Liverpool;  but,  although  it  had 
snowed  the  whole  of  the  preceding  day,  there  was  no  beautifully 
white  mantle  there,  no  soft,  pure  carpet.  For  the  heaven-sent 
messenger  had  been  soiled  by  smoke  and  soot,  and  trodden  under 
foot  by  the  passers-by,  till  it  was  blended  with  the  dust  of  the  roads 
into  clammy,  dirty  mud,  which  gave  the  streets  a  damp  and  desolate 
appearance. 

But  just  as  at  Moordale  the  peace  and  purity  outside  were  no 
guarantee  for  the  happiness  withm,  so  here  the  damp  discomfort 
of  the  streets  was  no  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  interiors. 

On  either  side  of  the  hearth,  in  a  cozy  little  sitting-room  of 
a  genteel  house,  in  one  of  the  quieter  streets,  sat  two  young  men.  To 
judge  from  the  pensive  brow  of  the  taller  and  handsomer  of  the  two 
(a  young  man  of  about  twenty-five),  and  the  steady,  searching  glance 
of  his  shorter  companion  directed  at  the  fire,  it  was  evident  they 
had  been  engaged  in  considering  some  question  of  absorbing  interest. 

The  door  of  the  room  opens,  and  there  enters  a  neatly-dressed 
young  lady,  not  pretty,  but  possessing,  what  is  much  better  than 
mere  prettiness,  a  pleasant,  contented  face.  She  walks  up  to  the 
shorter  of  the  two  young  men,  who  seems  to  be  her  husband,  for  she 
plays  familiarly  with  his  light-brown  curls  as  she  leans  on  the  back  of 
nis  chair,  waiting  to  be  informed  of  the  result  of  their  conversation. 

'^Well,  Nellie,"  said  her  husband,  ''George  has  decided  to  go 
to  Moordale  by  the  mid-day  train  to-morrow." 

"  Uh !  I'm  so  glad,*'  said  she,  turning  to  the  tall  young  man, 
'*  though  we  are  both  sorry  to  lose  your  company  for  Christmas.  But 
then  think  of  your  poor  mother  and  sister  almost  dying  for  a 
look  at  you ! " 

*'  Yes,  I  know  they'll  be  glad  to  see  me,  Mrs.  Tyler,  but  Fm  afraid 
my  father  will  not  be  reconciled.  I  know  his  firmness  too  well 
to  hope  much ;  but  I  will  go  and  try  him,  and  if  he  will  not  receive 
me,  you  and  Fred  will  soon  see  me  back  again  in  Liverpool" 

"Well,  George,  let  us  hope  for  better  things,"  said  Fred  Tyler; 
"  but  if  your  fears  should  be  realised,  come  here  at  once,  for  I  feel  sure 
I  can  get  you  the  situation  I  told  you  of,  and  then  you  must 
come  and  Hve  near  us,  and  be  as  happy  as  you  can." 
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Fred  Tyler  and  George  Milston  had  been  chums  at  a  public 
school.  George  had  returned  only  a  few  days  before  from  Australia, 
in  good  health,  possessed  of  a  good  character,  a  decent  sum  of  money, 
and  an  intense  longiog  to  see  his  mother  iind  sister.  Arrived  in 
Liverpool,  he  had  sought  out  his  old  schoolfellow,  who  had  persuaded 
him  to  make  his  house  his  home  fox  the  littie  time  he  intended  stay- 
ing in  town.  Although  he  had  come  to  England  with  the  full 
determination  of  seeing  his  home  and  his  friends,  now  that  the  time 
had  come  for  the  visit,  he  shrank  from  an  interview  with  his  father, 
which  he  feared  would  be  as  painful  as  it  would  be  unavailing  in 
softening  his  father's  heart  But,  happilyy  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
Fred  Tyler  and  his  wife  had  encouraged  him  to  take  the  only  right 

course. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Christmas-day  dawned  on  the  little  village  of  Moordale.  The 
joyous  anniversary  had  been  heralded  bv  the  village  choir  in  simple 
yet  beautiful  carols  proclaiming,  as  the  angels  had  once  done, 
"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  toward 
The  church  bells  had  been  ringing  gaily  since  midnight  in 


)i 


men. 

honour  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  and  then,  in  slower  time,  they  called 
the  people  of  the  dale  to  '*  come  and  worship  Christ  their  new- 
bom  king." 

Slowly  the  villagers  gathered  in  little  groups  to  the  quaint  old 
church,  endeared  to  their  hearts  by  its  association  with  all  in  their 
lives  of  bliss  or  sadness  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  And,  with 
characteristic  punctuality.  Squire  Milston  and  his  family  were  among 
the  first  to  enter. 

The  venerable  clergyman  preached  that  morning  an  earnest 
practical  discourse  on  the  words,  **  Peace  on  earth,  good-will  toward 
men.**  He  dwelt  mainly  on  the  fact  that  at  Christmas  all  family 
feuds,  all  kindred  quarrels,  should  be  entirely  forgotten,  and  that  all 
should  meet  in  the  bonds  of  perfect  unity,  to  rejoice  in  the  advent 
of  the  world's  Peacemaker.  He  argued  that  it  was  not  enough  to 
offer  friendship  only  to  the  dutiful  and  obedient.  They  must  be 
reconciled  to  those  who  had  injured  them,  and  even  to  those  who  had 
cast  themselves  out  of  the  pale  of  society  by  their  sinful  conduct. 
The  angels  had  sung,  "  Good-will  toward  men  " — toward  all  men ; 
not  to  the  good  alone,  but  to  rebels  and  traitors — to  the  vilest  of  the 
vile.  **  God  commendeth  his  love  toward  us,  in  that  while  we  were 
yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us." 

''Brethren,"  said  the  good  man  in  conclusion,  "let  us  at  this 
happy  season  try,  each  in  our  humble  way,  to  increase  this  '  peace  on 
earth,'  and  to  extend  *  good-will  toward  men.'  Let  us  give  the 
hearty  grasp  of  friendship  to  any  with  whom  we  have  been  at  enmity. 
I^t  us  receive  back  to  our  warm  hearts  any  who  may  have  wandered 
from  the  path  of  right  And  then  can  we  truly  pray,  *  Forgive  us 
our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  u9." 

The  earnest  appeals  of  die  pious  clergyman  made  a  deep  impres- 
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aion  on  many  hearts  that  momine,  and  among  those  thus  iDfluenced 
was  Squire  MUstoo.  He  went  home  pondering  the  sermon  and  its 
ioYing  teaching.  He  vas  more  than  usually  moody,  and  his  wife, 
rightly  conjecturing  the  cause,  prayed  sUently,  hut^  oh!  how 
earnestly !  that  Qod  would  warm  his  heart  towards  his  son. 

Dinner  passed  in  gloomy  grandeur,  and  little  Harry,  after  many 
vain  endeavours  to  interest  the  pre-occupied  minds  of  parents  and  | 
sister,  retired  in  disgust  to  the  kitchen,  where  he  knaw  he  could 
demand  attention  more  imperiously. 
]  The  lamp  had  been  lit  some  time,  and  the  tea  ordered,  when  the 
figure  of  a  tall  young  man  might  have  been  seen  tveadins  sofUy  on 
the  snow-covered  lawn,  and  peejHng  cautiously  through  the  sitting- 
room  window  at  the  interesting  group  within. 

There  was  peor  Mrs.  Muston,  sitting  with  folded  hands  and 
closed  eyes,  thinking  of  her  dear  boy  far  away  at  the  Antipodes.  The 
Squire  and  Clara  were  both  pretending  to  read,  but  the  Squire's  eye 
continually  wandered  from  his  reading,  and  Clara  for  some  time  sat 
looking  over  the  edge  of  her  book  down  into  the  glowing  embers,  lost 
in  thought.  Suddenly  the  Squire  shut  his  book  with  great  determi- 
nation, and,  jumping  to  lus  ieet,  said,  in  the  loud  voice  of  one  who 
speaks  from  conviction  and  at  great  sacrifice  of  feeling — 

"Wife,  I  treated  George  unjustly.  I'll  go  to  Liverpool  to-mofsow 
to  inquire  about  him." 

**  God  bless  you,  John ! ''  said  his  wife,  as  she  and  Clara  dfltng 
round  him  in  a  warm  embrace  and  smiled  hopefully  tibrough  their 
tears. 

They  had  scarcely  realised  the  happiness  of  their  new-found  hope 
when  the  door  opened  and  the  tall  young  man  stood  in  the  room. 

All  eyes  were  raised.    Mrs.  Milston  gave  a  wild  hysteric  cry — 
"  It's  George — ^my  son— my  own  George ! ' — staggered  forward  a  few 
i  steps,  and  then  fell  fainting  in  the  strong  armsof  h«r  long-lost  boy. 
She  soon  recovered,  and  she  and  Clara  lavished  upon  George  the 
embraces  and  caresses  prompted  by  the  hoarded  love  of  ten  long 
years. 

But  George  had  not  yet  spoken  to  his  father.  Would  he  receive 
him  without  a  word  of  reconciliation  ? 

The  returned  prodigal  stepped  up  to  him.  "  Father,"  said  he, 
"  can  you  forgive  me  ?    I  am  very  sorry  I  ever  left  y6u.*' 

Squire  Milston  folded  him  to  his  breast,  while  his  manly  chest 
heaved  with  sobs  which  choked  his  utt^anoe.  At  last,  as  tears  came 
to  his  relief,  he  said  reverently,, "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us.*'  "  Amen/'  said  George,  and 
the  reconciliation  was  complete. 

What  a  happy  Christmas  was  that  for  Squire  Milston's  fiunily ! 
George  sat  during  the  ev^ng  between  his  mother  and  sister, 
the  former  holding  his  hand  fondly  between  her  two,  as  if  she  feared 
she  might  yet  lose  him.  Little  Harry  perched  himself  on  George's 
knee,  for  he  quite  liked  this  big  brother  whom  he  had  never  saeii,  and 
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acoovdiag'ly  anuied  him»rif  by  pkiyisg  wit^  hk  irLisken.  He  never  ' 
oMe  Rfliinded  "  Sissy ''  ^  the  pirottfeed  yisit  to  '' Farmer  ^Ilkee.**  [ 
Squire  Mikton  Mt  ealm  and  ebeerfiil,  with  a  lighter  brow  and  a 
gladder  heart  than  he  had  had  for  ten  yeara. 

Thus  they  eat  far  into  the  night,  liatemng  to  such  of  George's 
adfenttu^M  as  he  thoaght  not  likely  to  cast  a  lAiade  over  their  newly- 
fond  hi^pfiness. 


THE    CHILDREN   OF    THE  BIBLE. 

I.-THE  BOY  WHO  BECAME  A  KING'S  COUNSELLOR. 

QfeNESIS   XXXVII.,   BTa 

SHOULD  haye  made  my  bow  at  the  end  of  the  laa^ 
year,  but  as  I  was  about  to  retke  from  the  JuYENlLti 
platform,  your  editor  stopped  me  and  said — **  Stay,  sirn  I 
want  you  to  continue  your  talk  with  my  children  a  little 
longer."  As  it  is  always  to  me  a  great  pleasure  to  ha^  a 
quarter  of  an  h(Mir's  talk  with  the  children  in  the  Sunday-school,  it 
was  not  likely  that  I  could  say  **  No  "  to  the  yet  greater  pleasure  of 
speaking  to  the  immense  school  of  the  Conneiion  which  I  suppose  the 
host  of  our  juvenile  read^nt  to  form.  So  when  Mr.  Editor,  the 
superintendent  of  this  big  school,  thinks  well  to  call  upon  me  I  shall, 
when  possible,  gladly  respond  to  his  call.  My  subject,  then,  is  to  be 
the  Children  of  the  Bible.  Not  all  the  children  that  are  mentioned 
there— for  to  notice  all  would  be  too  long  a  work — but  one  here  and 
there,  just  as  special  interest  or  inclination  may  lead  us  to  choose. 
The  first  person  of  whose  early  life  any  considerable  detaik  are 

S'Ten  is  Joseph.  There  are  not  many  of  my  readers  but  who  will 
low  Joseph  Tery  weU.  You  have  pictured  him  many  a  time  stand- 
ing in  that  patchwork  coat  of  his.  rerhaps  you  have  wondered  how 
it  was  made.  Whether  it  was  worked  together  in  stripes,  or  squares, 
or  diamonds,  or  in  pieces  of  different  shapes.  What  was  the  cut  of  the 
coat?  Was  it  tight  and  short,  or  loose  and  long?  Did  he  always 
wear  it,  o^  was  it  kept  for  his  best — what  some  of  you  would  call  his 
Baaday  coat?  I  am  quite  unable  to  answer  all  the  questions  you 
might  put  about  that  wonderful  coat,  because,  you  see,  I  do  not 
happen  to  have  enjoyed  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Joseph,  But 
one  learned  man,  Dr.  Clarke,  says  it  was  a  coat  made  of  etnpu  of 
differently  coloured  cloth,  similar  to  the  toga  pr€Btexta  of  the  Roman 
youth,  which  was  of  white,  striped  or  fringed  with  purple,  and  was 
worn  by  them  until  they  were  seventeen  years  of  age,  when  it  was  ex- 
changed by  them  for  the  toga  virilia,  made  all  of  white.  He  also  says 
sueh  clothing  of  distinction  is  worn  all  over  Persia,  India,  and  China 
to  the  present  day.    Ah !  that  coat  of  many  colours !    It  had  been 
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better  for  the  peace  of  Joseph's  early  days  had  it  been  made  of  the 
plainest  grey !  It  told  too  well  that  he  was  the  favourite,  petted  child 
in  a  family  where  there  ought  to  have  been  no  favourite  at  all.  Jacob 
did  wrong  when  he  made  tnat  coat.  He  should  not  have  made  it  for 
Joseph  unless  he  had  also  clothed  each  son  in  a  similar  way.  How 
strange  Jacob  did  not  remember  how  he  himself  had  suffered  from  the 
same  cause — the  favouritism  of  his  mother  Rebecca.  So  slow  you  see 
are  men  to  learn,  even  from  their  own  experience.  Joseph  was  Jacob's 
pet,  nnd  the  coat  was  the  sign  of  it.  It  is  pleasing,  however,  to  know 
that  in  this  case  favoritism  had  not  its  usual  effect— namely,  to  spoil 
the  child.  We  do  not  find  Joseph  growing  up  into  a  proud  and  dis- 
agrejeable  youth,  boasting  of  his  father's  favour,  and  saying—''  See 
what  a  fine  coat  I  have  got ! "  He  seems  rather  to  have  been  retired 
and  thoughtful,  obedient  to  his  father,  wishful  to  help  his  brothers, 
and  scarcely  conscious  of  his  distinction.  Many  great  and  good  men 
there  have  been  who  in  their  early  life  gave  no  promise  whatever  of 
what  they  afterwards  became.  It  was  not  so  with  Joseph.  His  youth 
fitly  foreshadowed  his  manhood,  and  told  what  it  would  be. 

Then  there  were  those  strange  dreams  of  his.  You  remember 
what  they  were.  The  brother's  sheaves  bowing  down  to  his,  the  king- 
sheaf.  And  afterwards  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  eleven  stars  doin? 
honour  to  him.  Neither  father  nor  brothers  would  have  wondered 
much  at  his  dreaming,  for  he  was  a  dreaming  sort  of  lad.  The  singular 
thing  was  that  in  both  cases  the  honour  was  claimed  for  himself. 
Joseph  did  not  feel  that  he  was  doing  wrong  by  telling  his  dreams  just 
as  they  occurred.  He  spoke  out  of  the  simplicity  of  his  heart.  The 
wrong  was  in  his  father  and  brothers,  who  could  not  bear  to  hear  of 
his  promised  prosperity  without  envying  him.  See,  my  dear  reader, 
wha^  a  fearful  thing  this  envy  is.  To  try  by  the  use  of  proper  means 
to  rise  to  the  level  of  others  goodness  and  others  prosperity  is  not 
wrong.  It  is  an  emulation  which  is  lawful  and  good.  But  envious 
people  do  not  this.  They  cannot  l|ear  to  see  others  have  more  than 
they.  They  are  sorry  when  they  see  others  rise  above  themselves,  and 
alwfiys  try  to  pull  them  down  again.  Unwilling  to  strive  after  success 
themselves,  they  are  unwilling  that  others  should  too.  These  are  the 
snarling,  uncharitable,  detracting  people  you  sometimes  meet  with. 
Shun  them,  I  beseech  you,  for  their  example  is  wicked  indeed.  It  was 
after  the  revelation  of  these  dreams  that  Joseph's  worst  troubles 
began.  His  brethren  had  hated  him  before,  because  of  his  father's 
special  favour.  Often,  I  daresay,  they  had  asked — "  Why  should  he 
have  a  finer  coat  than  we  ?  "  "  And  when  his  brethren  saw  that  their 
father  leved  him.  more  than  all  his  brethren  they  hated  him,  and  could 
not  speak  peaceably  unto  him."  But  now  they  were  thoroughly 
enraged. 

At  length  the  opportunity  comes  for  them  to  show  their  rage.  His 
brethren  are  feeding  the  flocks  in  iJothan,  many  miles  away  from 
home.  Joseph  draws  near,  the  messenger  of  his  anxious  father. 
<^  See  ! "  said  one  to  another,  "  this  dreamer  cometh ! "    We  cannot 
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be  mistaken,  for  not  many  wear  a  coat  like  that !  ''  Come  now,  there- 
fore, and  let  us  slay  him,  and  we  will  say  some  evil  beast  hath 
devoured  him :  and  we  shall  see  what  will  become  of  his  dreams/*  See 
how  quickly  the  very  worst  sins  follow  upon  the  envy  we  have  jast 
spoken  of.  First,  hatred ;  then  falsehood,  then  murder ;  for  though 
the  last  did  not  take  place  in  positive  deed,  it  was  there  in  intention 
all  the  same.  But  Reuben,  a  better  brother  than  the  rest,  said — ''  No, 
don't  let  us  kill  him.  That  would  be  too  bad.  Let  us  cast  him  into 
this  pit"  The  pit  was  probably  an  old  well — deep,  but  dry.  Just  as 
this  foul  arrangement  is  finished  Joseph  comes  up.  "  How  are  my 
brothers  to-day,  and  how  are  the  flocks  ?  *'  Without  any  answer,  save, 
perhaps,  angry  scowls,  the  many-coloured  coat  is  torn  from  his  back. 
In  spite  of  his  piteous  pleading,  Joseph  is  thrust  down  into  that  dark 
and  dismal  hole.  And  then,  as  though  they  had  just  done  a  worthy 
work,  they  sit  down  to  eat  a  meal.  The  whole  company,  as  they  sit 
there  on  the  grass,  reminds  us  as  much  as  anything  of  a  band  of 
brigands  in  the  Greek  mountains  gloating  over  their,  wicked  business. 
But  fear  not  Joseph,  down  there  m  the  dark  well ;  Jacob  does  not 
know  of  it,  but  thy  better  Father  does,  and  will  make  it  all  right  by- 
and-by ! 

^  What  is  yon  long  line  of  men  with  glittering  spears,  and  camels 
with  heavy  loads  ?  It  is  a  company  of  Midianite  merchantmen. 
Judah  sees  them,  and  has  something  to  propose.  "  It  will  be  yery 
serious,*'  says  he,  "  if  we  shed  the  la^'s  blood,  for  he  is  our  brother. 
Let  us  sell  him  to  the  merchants.  If  he  get  to  E^pt  we  shall  not  be 
troubled  with  him  again."  "  Agreed,"  say  all  his  orethren,  and  the 
poor  frightened  boy  is  hoisted  out  of  the  pit.  They  ask  the  strangers — 
"  What  will  you  give  for  the  lad  ?  "  and  the  pnce — twenty  pieces  of 
silver — is  soon  stated  and  received.  So  away  goes  Joseph,  led  by 
foreigners  into  a  foreign  land,  to  be  a  slave. 

To  be  a  slave !  Yes ;  but  after  that  to  receive,  with  p^odlike  for- 
giveness, the  men  who  sold  him ;  to  feed  them  in  their  dire  need,  and 
to  fill  the  last  days  of  his  dear  old  father  with  plenty  and  with  peace. 
To  be  a  slave !  Yes ;  but  also  to  be  a  great  nation^s  deliverer,  to  dwell 
hi  royal  palaces,  and  to  be  the  prime  minister  of  a  king !  So  won- 
derful, my  dear  reader,  are  the  paths  along  which  our  God  leads  his 
children.  The  dull,  sad  morning  of  Joseph's  life  unfolded  into  a 
glorious  day.  Does  a  boy  or  girl  read  these  lines  whose  life  is  already 
troubled  and  sorrowful  ?  Be  upright  and  godly,  as  Joseph  was ;  put 
thy  cause  into  God's  hands,  as  he  did,  and  Siou  shalt  fi^id  that  all  thy 
sorrows  are  steps  in  the  way  to  usefulness,  honour  and  peace. 

J.  C.  S. 
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UP  THE  RHINE,  &o. ; 

OE  THE  FACTS  AND  FANCIES  OF  A  TWO  WEEKS'  TOUR. 

No.  m, 

THERE  are  many  siDg^ulMr  sigBs  and  names  borne  by  public- 
houses  and  hotels  in  this  country,  but  it  is  seldom  that  wo  meet 
with  a  more  singular  one  than  that  of  our  hotel,  Am8terdam-**-The 
Old  Bible  Hotel.  Being  curious  about  its  history,  we  plied  the  pro- 
prietor pretty  freely  with  ^ueations,  and  the  following  is  it*-— This 
building  was  formerly  a  printing  and  publishing  estsblishment ;  a^d 
k«re  was  printed  and  published  the  first  (Dutch)  Protestant  Bible  in 
Amsterdam.  This  took  place  about  the  year  1642,  and  the  publisher's 
name  was  Jacob  Van  Lievemus.  In  proof,  the  master  of  tho  house 
exhibits  before  our  eyes  a  very  dilapidated  copy  of  the  first  edition. 
In  the  year  1690,  however,  a  certain  canny  Scotchmen  converted  the 
establishment  into  an  hotel,  and  put  outside  a  wooden  Bible  as  a  sign; 
whilst  upon  the  leaves  of  the  open  Bible-^-stiU  to  be  seen  out&ide-^he 
placed  as  a  motto,  the  advice  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  1  £p.,  v.  23. 
**  Drink  no  longer  water,  but  use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach*s  sake.'' 
Soma  time  ago,  at  the  request  of  a  number  of  clergymen  who  felt  a 
little  seandalized,  the  father  of  the  present  proprietor  removed  the 
objectionable  motto.  But  the  proprietor  himself  assured  us  of  his  in- 
tention shortly  to  restore  it.  We  scarcely  approve  his  design,  but  no 
opportunity  oocurring  to  say  so,  the  subject  drops. 

Having  refreshed,  and  taken  a  short  row  on  uxe  Zurder  Zee,  which 
Idstory  tells  was  one^  an  inland  lake,  followed  hy  a  leisurely  ramble 
round  and  about  the  town,  we  return  thinkingof  the  celebrities  with 
whom  Amsterdam  has  furnished  the  world.  Here,  for  example,  was 
kom  in  1683,  Beqedietde  Spinosa,  the  celebrated  Jew.  Strange  things 
are  told  of  him :  that  he  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  a  Christian  in  policy, 
and  Atheist  in  principle.  He  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been 
the  founder  of  Modern  Atheism,  because  he  first  reduced  its  teachings 
4o  a  system.  He  died  at  The  Hague,  in  1677.  Then  there  is  another, 
not  eo  well  known  as  Spinosa,  his  name  Manasseh  Ben  Israel.  He  was  of 
the  17th  century.  He  was  a  clever  man,  but  an  intermeddler.  Rumours 
•tells  a  tale  to  the  Allowing  efiect: — In* the  time  of  the  English 
CSommonwealth,  when  Cromwell  was  Lord  Protector,  Manasseh  applied 
to  the  sturdy  Puritan  to  allow  the  Jews  to  settle  in  England.  For 
this  privilege,  the  protector  was  ofiered  the  not  despicable  sum  of 
^200,000,  providing  also  that  he  would  naturalize  them,  and  quietly 
hand  over  to  their  use  St.  Paul's  as  a  synagogue.  It  is  said  thai  his 
protectorship  obtsined  Manasseh's  money,  and  then  cast  him  ofi*.  If 
ne  did — why,  I'm  ashamed  of  Oliver.  But  to  put  it  curtly  and  (imply, 
we  don't  much  believe  it 

Amsterdam  is  an  old-fashioned  place,  with  narrow,  inconvenient 
streets,  whilst  here  and  there  you  see  a  fine  building  as  the  king's 
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palace,  post-office,  &c.,  whilst  others  and  many  of  them  are  of  queer 
coDBtraotion.  As  in  Rotterdam,  so  here  canals  run  in  all  directions, 
and  trees  line  the  banks.  The  population,  including^  Protestants, 
Papists,  and  Jews,  is  about  303,000.  It  is  the  commercial  capital  of 
H(uland,  and  carries  on  one  or  two  important  branches!  of  industry. 
Here  are  diamond  mills,  for  example,  employing  some  10,000  handLs, 
-—where  our  Queen's  celebrated  diamond***  was  cut  and  polished. 

Are  you  ever  troubled  with  corns  P  When  you  trayel  this  way 
then,  be  sure  you  pack  up  a  razor.  One  of  our  party  so  troubled, 
calls  out,  **Gar9on,  the  loan  of  a  razor,  please."  '*  Can't."  eays 
gar^on*-'' can  fetch  a  barber."  <*No,  man — a  razor."  Gar^on 
persists — "  Yes,  I  can."  So  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  the  ease,  we 
move  off  with  corns  ripe  into  the  harvest  unfortunately  uncut :  hence 
the  advice. 

Alter  a  visit  paid  to  Rembrandt's  monument,  in  the  fish-market, 
and  bidding  our  hotel-keeper  good-bye,  we  started  for  the  railway 
station.  By  dint  of  perseverance,  and  not  unskilful  (P)  combination 
of  Butch  and  English — **  The  Rhine  Spoor,  sir  P"  frequently  repeated 
as  we  pointed  in  a  c^tain  direction, — we  arrived  safe  at  said  Spoor.  As 
we  journey,  a  fellow  walking  about  with  a  box  of  clothes'  brushes 
under  his  arm — as  the  shoe-black  brigade — ^having  nothing  better  to 
do,  steps  forward,  and  unhesitatingly  selects  the  writer  for  the 
insidious  distinction  of  a  brush.  His  watchword,  as  far  as  we  could 
make  it  out :  *'  Yoush  smootiesh."  Do  I  get  angry  P  Nothing  of  the 
sort,  but  taking  it  as  a  joke,  gently  wave  him  off,  and  say  to  his  next 
**  companion-in-arms,"  who  seems  tempted  to  come  the  same  thing, 
simply,  "  Yoush  smootish,"  and  pass  on.  But  we  soon  found  a  call 
for  the  exercise  of  not  a  little  charity  and  patience.  The  train  bound 
for  Cologne,  whither  we  went,  was  just  leaving,  but  had  not  left  the 

Satform.  Had  the  officials  been  so  minded,  there  was  time  to  have 
K>ked,  and  sent  us  on ;  instead  of  which,  they  only  laughed — having 
a  little  fun  at  our  expense.  It  was  very  provoking,  so  we  gratified 
ourselves,  and  let  off  our  superfiuous  steam  by  Riving  them  a  uttle  bit 
of  our  minds  in  English.  Whether  they  understood  us  or  not,  is 
another  question,  but  they  did  seem  to  know  that  we  thought  them 
unkind  and  a  little  bit  shabby.  Thus  thrown  in  our  reckoning,  we 
wandered  on  to  the  bridge,  which  crosses  the  Amstel,  on  which  the 
town  stands.  Here  we  have  a  splendid  view  up  the  river,  which 
winds  away  in  the  distance,  the  banks  bestud  with  houses  and  trees, 
and  the  sides  varied  by  innumerable  tiny  creeks.  As  we  face  the 
town,  a  good  view  of  which  is  obtained  here,  we  have  on  our  right 
hand  the  Amstel  Hotel,  a  respectably  good  hotel,  and  judging  from 
the  exterior,  we  should  say  it  is.  On  the  left  stands  the  Crystal 
Palaee.  As  we  stand,  we  are  much  amused  by  observing  the  costumes 
of  the  people,  especially  the  funeral  costumes ;  tiie  droil  looking  hats 
of  some  of  the  male  mourners,  and  the  cylinder-looking  hearse  rather 
tickling  one's  fimcy,  and  exciting  one's  risibilities  unduly. 

*  Koh-i-BOOr. 
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Not  having  overgot  our  diBappointment,  we  make  further  inquiries 
respecting  the  trains,  and  ascertain  that  we  can  go  on  as  far  as  Utrecht, 
where,  spending  an  hour  or  two,  we  can  await  the  next  train  for 
Cologne.  This  discovery  rather  mollifies  us  a  little ;  so  we  start  by 
the  10.30  a.m.  for  the  rather  quiet,  aristocratic  looking  town  of 
Utrecht  Being  strangers  and  pilgrims  here,  we  have  soon  gathered 
round  us  a  swarm  of  lads,  as  if  we  had  been  a  lot  of  natural  curiosities. 
"  Rude  boys — be  off ; "  but  they  only  laugh  and  loke  fun  at  us.  **  Bad 
lads — ^go  home — **  but  it  is  plain  they  don't  have  the  privilege  of 
grinning  at  three  Englishmen  every  day.  So  we  let  them  be,  poor 
things !  and  they  quietly  disperse.  We  ramble  round  the  town,  and 
down  to  the  church.  Here,  singular  to  relate,  the  tower  over  300 
feet  high,  and  containing,  it  is  said,  over  40  bells,  stands  apart  froni 
the  church.  Pope  Adrian  VI.  was  bom  in  Utrecht,  though  the  place 
doesn't  seem  much  the  better  for  that  Adrian  was  a  poor  boy  once, 
but  clever,  and  so  climbed  up  to  the  papal  chair,  which  is  not  a  very 
safe  one  just  now.  He  succeeded  Pope  Leo  X.,  and  died  in  1523. 
The  University,  Library,  &c.,  and  the  part  the  place  has  played  in  the 
past  among  the  Romans,  make  it  worth  a  few-hours  stay — not  more. 
So  the  time  of  oar  departure  drawing  nigh,  we  return  to  the  "  Spoor," 
where  the  most  noteworthy  thing  that  arrests  our  attention  is  three 
shabby-dressed,  seedy-looking,  but  jolly  Roman  priests,  talking  and 
smoking  their  pipes.  But,  here  comes  the  train.  So  having  our 
"  billets,"  we  take  our  seats  amongst  a  lot  of  jabberins:  Dutchmen 
for  the  widely  famed  city  of  Cologne. 

Through  Arnheim  and  Zenevdar,  the  latter  being  the  first  station 
on  Prussian  territory.  Of  this,  we  are  reminded  by  a  sight  of  the 
Prussian  eagle,  and  the  invitation  to  step  into  the  Customs'  Room, 
from  which,  having  nothing  to  elicit  about  us,  we  pass  without  delay, 
and  resume  our  journey.  Down  an  incline ;  catch  our  first  glimpse  of 
the  famous  river  Rhine,  which  we.  cross  without  leaving  our  seats  by 
means  of  a  ponton  worked  by  steam.  At  a  rapid  rate  we  roll  over 
the  ground,  and  presently  arrive  at  Cleve,  once  the  capital  of  the 
Dutchy  of  Cleve.  This  is  the  native  town  of  Anne,  who  became  the 
wife  of  our  Henry  the  YIll. ;  and  yonder  stands  the  castle  in  which 
she  was  bom.  But  Henry  married  Annie  of  Cleve,  only  from 
mere  policy  and  statecraft  He  was  disappointed ;  for  from  a  professed 
portrait  of  her,  he  thought  her  prepossessing,  but  felt  a  little  taken  in 
when  he  saw  her  at  Rochester.  Henry,  however,  had  quite  a  faculty 
for  getting  rid  of  his  wives  when  they  fell  into  disfavour.  So  divorcing 
Anne,  he  married  Catherine  Howard.  The  church  of  Cleve  stands 
well ;  the  surrounding  country  is  very  fertile,  beautifully  wooded,  and 
pleasantly  relieved  from  the  monotony  which  afiOicts  Holland  by  hills 
and  dales  ;  whilst  there  is  promise  of  an  abundant  harvest.    On  we 

go,  through  Keuss,  of  old  Roman  celebrity,  forward  to  the  far-famed 
ologne.  The  country  tibrough  which  we  pass  looks  well — potatoes, 
clover,  barley,  rye,  corn,  &c.  At  this  juncture,  the  guard  appears, 
shouting  "  Koln,''  and  collects  our  tickets — we  are  not  sorry.  Another 
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smart  run,  passed  villages  and  crucifixes  at  the  comers  of  the  road, 
through  Uie  fortress,  and  into  the  Central  Station,  at  7.15  p.m.  A 
little  wandering,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  a  comfortable  room  of  the 
Hotel  de  Holland,  close  to  the  landing-stage,  and  overlooking  the 
river  Rhine.  A  band  of  music  on  the  opposite  side  is  playing  the 
"  Last  Rose  of  Summer,''  and  sweet  do  the  notes  sound  accross  the 
water,  as  thhy  come  calmly  floating  on  the  cooling  breeze. 

Colore  is  a  very  old  city,  and  is  supposed  to  be  built  upon  the 
very  site  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Ubii — a  people  of  whom 
Csesar  tells  us  in  his  Commentaries.  As  we  ramble  round  the  city 
inspecting  the  exterior  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Museum,  &c.,  every 
now  and  then  we  find  our  olfactory  faculty  unpleasantly  aroused  by 
the  too  near  presence  of  something  which  certainly  bears  no  compa- 
rison with  the  article  of  commerce  for  which  the  city  is  so  far  famed. 
Doubtless,  Coleridge  experienced  the  same  thing,  for  he  says,  "I 
counted  two  and  seventy  stenches,  all  well  defined,  and  several  stinks.*' 
The  surface  drains,  will,  no  doubt,  account  for  this  in  great  part.  But 
let  that  pass. 

In  the  morning  we  start  to  see  the  churches  of  the  city,  and  here 
are  some  fine  ones.  Seeing  a  long  string  of  youths  trooping  through 
the  streets  (7.0  a.m.),  we  bring  up  the  rear,  and  find  ourselves  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Maria-in-CapitoUo  at  morning  prayers.  The  interior  of 
the  church  is  gorgeous.  A  row  of  pillars  on  each  side  of  the  church 
sapport  the  naves ;  and  on  these  stands  a  life-size  statue  of  some 
saint.  At  the  end  of  the  church,  three  paintings — ^but  too  far  off  to 
see  the  subjects.  Down  the  sides,  a  number  of  confessionals,  &c.,  &c. 
Homanism  her^  is  at  home — to  any  extent  bell-ringing,  host-lifting, 
genuflecting,  and  intoning.  On  the  whole,  the  lads  seem  tolerably 
attentive  and  devout.  And  we  cannot  forbear  the  reflection,  how  the 
solemn  tones  of  the  organ,  with  the  mysterious  behaviour  of  the 
priests  and  acolytes  at  the  altar,  and  lighted  candles,  and  the  mag- 
nificent display  generally,  are  calculated  to  influence  the  imagina- 
tion, overawe  and  lead  captive  the  silly  and  the  superstitious.  But 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Ursula.  Connected  with  this  is  a  legend.  In 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century  a  certain  British  princess,  by  name  Ursula, 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  Her  attendants  numbered  some  11,000 
young  ladies.  On  her  return  she  stayed  at  Cologne,  where  she  was  met 
by  the  Huns — a  cruel  and  ruthless  people — wno  offered  Ursula  and 
her  virgins  violence.  And,  rather  than  suffer  it,  Princess  Ursula  and 
her  virgins  chose  to  be  murdered.  In  process  of  time  the  Romanists 
canonise  and  call  her  Saint  Ursula,  and  ultimately  build  this  church 
to  her  memory.  They  profess  to  have  a  number  of  the  bones  framed 
in  gold,  arranged  round  the  walls ;  but  as  service  is  going  on  this  is 
scarcely  the  Ume  for  seeking  them.  So  we  leave,  thinking,  "  It  is 
something  to  have  been  in  the  church,  though  the  whole  story  sounds 
much  akm  to  Roman  stories  in  general.  The  magnificent  crucifix 
shrine  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  at  which  the  people  were  paying  their 
devotions,  and  offering  candles,  &c.,  &c.,  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
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describe,  but  observe  that  liie  next  cburch  we  TiMted  wm  the  ehurcii 
of  the  Jesuits.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  here  » tliat  the 
bells  are  made  of  the  cannon  which  the  celebrated  General  TiUy  cap- 
tured at  Magdebui^.  The  reason  why  the  cannons  were  cast  into 
Jesuit  bells  is  this  perhaps : — Tilly  himself,  before  entering  upon  the 
military  profession,  was  a  member  of  the  so-eailed  Society  of  Jesus. 
He  died  in  1632.  If  the  beUs  had  been  hung'ia  a  chureli  where  Christ 
was  preached  instead  of  the  Virgin  Mary  we  should  say  it  was  a  good 
thing,  for  that  which  was  once  used  as  an  instrument  of  the  deyil's 
kingdom,  and  to  s^ead  it,  should  now  send  forth  in  clearest  tone  an 
invitation  to  all  to  the  kingdom  of  peace.  As  it  is,  however,  we  fear 
the  old  cannon  is  in  the  same  service,  though  under  a  different  iarm 
and  name.  Here  we  see  a  great  deal  of  dipping  the  hand  into  the 
"  holy  water,"  to  sprinkle  and  mark  their  persons.  Being  curious  I 
peep  into  the  font,  and  find  not  a  single  drop  of  anything.  It  was  as 
dry  as  a  sunbeam  though  not  as  pure.  We  thought  what  hypocrisy ! 
and  wondered  if  the  drained-ont  fent  in  the  Jesuit  church  was  sym- 
bolical of  Jesuitism  in  Germany — 'drained  out. 

But  let  us  to  the  cathedral,  the  chief  attraction  of  the  place.  It 
is  a  grand  building,  and,  as  you  stand  gaaditg  with  all  the  eyes  you 
have,  it  takes  some  littie  time  to  realise  its  vastneis.  This  is  con- 
sidered the  finest  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture  in  existence  without 
exception.  It  begins  to  look  a  little  hoary  with  age,  and  well  it  may, 
for  it  began  to  be  built  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  nave  is  simply  overpowering,  being  160  feet  in  height.  The 
church  has  had  many  a  quarrel  with  the  city  for  supremacy,  just  aa 
the  Bomanists  struggle  for  this  supremacy  to-day,  and  this  has 
obstructed  the  progress  of  the  building,  so  that  600  years  have  rolled 
away  since  its  commmcement.  If  report  speaks  truly,  however,  the 
top  stone  is  to  be  brought  on  with  shouting ;  and  already  picture  and 
prmt  dealers  exhibit  the  cathedral,  not  only  as  it  is,  but  as  it  is  to  be. 
Some  400  men  are  at  present  employed  on  the  works,  so  that  there 
appears  the  prospect  of  realising  **  the  consummation  so  devoutly 
to  be  wished  " — its  completion.  Here  are  also  a  number  of  curiosities 
and  relios  of  various  kinds,  together  with  the  tombs  of  someof  eartii'a 
great  ones.  But  all  these  have  been  dealt  with  by  oliiers,  and 
so  obviated  the  necessity  of  my  so  doing.  It  seems  marvellous  how 
rapidly  the  time  iteems  to  fiy  when  one  is  revelling  amongst  interesting, 
curious,  or  antiquarian  objects ;  so  that  one  is  forced  to  keep  a  sharp 
look  out  as  to  his  procedure  lest  he  inadvertently  upset  his  own 
arrangements  and  come  short  of  his  programme.  So,  thinking  and 
acting,  we  hastily  gather  up  our  impedimenta,  and  say,  ''Farewell, 
Cologne  t"  We  don't  feel  particularly  enamoured  with  your  narrow 
streets,  and.  dirty  bad  pavement,  and  unpleasant  smells.  Still  we 
would  like  to  see  your  environs,  your  walls — six  miles  round — and 
your  eighty-three  towers,  against  which,  a  short  time  ago,  yon 
expected  to  hear  the  play  of  French  cannon.  But  your  enemy  never 
came.    May  your  peaceful  manufacture  of  lady's  scenti  your  refresh- 
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in^  "  Eau,"  be  Inri^eii  in  apon,  never  more.    So  good-bye.    Kow  for 
the  Rhine. 


MONET. 

Yn.— BBTRSH  rOSSESSIONS. ' 

No  doabt  many  of  our  readers  have  seen  the  cnriouB  device  on  the 
reverse  of  an  Isle  of  Man  penny  or  halfpenny.  The  three  legs  might 
be  supposed  to  represent  the  rapiditv  with  which  money  runs  away 
from  us :  I  sometimes  think  it  might  have  half-a-dozen  legs,  judging 
from  the  difficnlly  of  keeping  it  in  my  pocket.  It  seems  to  have  a 
likinc  for  being  always  on  we  no¥e.  If  you  were  to  go  to  the  Isle 
of  ItoOft  and  eSk  one  of  the  people  there  what  this  strange  figure  was 
intended  to  signify,  he  would,  perhaps,  tell  you  with  a  little  twinkle 
in  the  corner  of  his  eye,  that  one  of  the  legs  was  kneeling  to  England, 
another  bowing  to  Scotland,  and  the  third  just  about  to  deliver  a  kick 
to  Ireland.  What  Ireland  has  done  to  deserve  such  treatment  I  don't 
know,  but  this  was  the  account  given  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  visited 
the  little  isle  two  or  three  years  ago.  However,  we  must  not  believe 
all  we  hear  when  travelling,  and  a  little  examination  will  show  that 
the  meaning  lies  deeper.  The  three  legs  are  the  coa1>-of-arms  belong- 
ing to  the  island,  they  are  encased  in  armour,  and  round  them  is  the 
l^end — **  Quocunqtte  Jeeeris  Stabit^  (whichever  way  you  throw  it,  it 
will  stand).  This  device  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
aaeieat  ooins  of  Sicily,  on  which  is  represented  the  triangular  form  of 
the  island,  and  in  whatever  position  ti»e  coin  is  placed,  one  of  the  legs 
appear  to  be  defending  itself  from  an  enem^  while  the  other  two  are 
supplicating  help  from  flome  friend. 

Jersey  has  the  honour  of  a  separate  bronse  cainage :  the  last  two 
annual  Reports  issued  horn,  the  Boyal  Mint  cor.tain  an  account  of 
160,000  penoe,  and  the  same  number  of  halfpence  for  each  year.  The 
halfpennies  and  pennies  for  Jamaica  are  of  Nickel,  and  the  annual 
coinage  of  each  is  about  the  value  of  £500.  Newfoundland  has  gold 
two-dollar  pieoes,  and  silver  coins  to  represent  fifty  cents,  twenty,  ten, 
and  five  cents.  The  Canadian  twenty-cent  piece  may  often  be  met 
with  in  this  country,  where  it  is  frequently  passed  for  an  English 
fthilling :  it  bears  on  the  obverse  the  Queen's  head,  with  the  words-— 
"  Canada^"  '<  Victoria  Dei  Gratia  Begina."  On  tiie  reverse,  there  is  in  the 
centre  its  value  and  date,  and  near  the  edges  are  branches  tied  together 
at  the  bottom,  and  surmounted  by  a  crown.  None  of  these  have  been 
coined  lately,  but  the  fifty,  twenty-five,  ten,  and  five-cent  pieces  are 
coined  in  large  numbers.  The  fifty-cent,  pieces  for  Newfoundland, 
and  the  fifty  and  twenty-five  cent-pieces  for  Canada  have  been  intro- 
dneed  during  the  last  two  years  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  currency 
of  those  connlriea  more  like  that  of  the  Umted  States. 
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Australia  is  honoured  by  haying  two  branches  of  the  Royal  Mint, 
one  at  Sydney,  established  in  1853 ;  and  the  other  at  Melbourne, 
founded  in  1869.  They  are  managed  by  officers  who  are  under  the 
diiection  of  the  Master  of  the  Mint  in  England,  and  all  gold  coins 
issued  by  them  are  a  legal  tender  for  payments  in  any  parts  of  Britain 
and  her  colonies.  This  connection  is  much  closer  than  ths  one  main- 
tained with  the  mints  in  British  India  $  for  those  at  Calcutta,  Bombay 
and  Madras  merely  send  a  certain  number  of  coins  each  year  to  be 
tried  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Mint  in  this  country. 

FOREIGN  COINS. 

A  list  of  the*  moneys  of  all  nations,  with  their  yalue  in  English 
currency,  would  be  rather  too  dry  an  affair  for  the  pages  of  the 
Juvenile  Instructor,  we  must,  therefore,  make  just  a  few  references. 
Germany  is  now  passing  through  a  change  in  its  coinage  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  gold  coin — a  twenty-mark  piece,  equal  to  nineteen 
shillings  and  sixpence  of  English  money.  This  comes  nearer  to  the 
yalue  of  our  soyereign  than  any  other  coin  now  in  use ;  but  if  certain 
proposed  changes  are  carried  out  by  France,  a  twenty-fiye-franc 
piece  will  be  issued,  worth  about  a  sovereign  and  five  farthings  of  our 
money.  As  might  be  expected,  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
design  of  the  French  coinage,  owing  to  the  adoption  of  a  Republican 
form  of  goyernment.  The  American  half-eagle  or  fiyO'doUar  piece  is 
worth  twenty  shillings  and  tenpence  of  English  money :  the  eent, 
though  smaller  than  our  halfpenny,  is  equal  to  it  in  yalue,  and  bears 
on  the  obverse  the  head  of  an  Indian  adorned  with  an  airay  of 
long  feathers. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1871,  a  new  mint  was  opened  at  Osaka  in 
Japan,  and  its  opening  may  be  regarded  as  marking  a  change  in  the 
relations  existing  between  Europe  and  the  East.  Its  fumishmgs  were 
formerly  the  property  of  our  Government,  and  were  used  in  a  oranch 
mint  at  Hong-Kong,  but  were  purchased  by  the  Japanese  and 
removed  to  Osaka.  The  master  and  other  officers  were  engeged  in 
England,  and  at  the  opening  there  was  a  grand  ceremony  atSsnded 
by  representatives  from  England,  France,  America,  and  Spain.  We 
sincerely  wish  every  success  to  the  party  of  progress  in  Japan, 
and  hope  that  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  tJesus  Christ  will  soon  establish 
isself  in  the  homes  and  hearts  of  the  people.  The  Chinese  coinage 
is  a  very  inconvenient  affair.  They  have  a  number  of  coins  about  the 
size  of  shillings,  made  of  very  common  metal,  and  having  a  square 
hole  in  the  centre.  On  the  obverse  are  certain  characters  representing 
the  name  of  the  Emperor  who  was  reigning  at  the  time  when  the  piece 
of  money  was  coined.  These  little  bits  of  metal  are  called  "  cash''  by 
Europeans,  but  the  Chinese  call  them  **  chean."  They  string  500  of 
them  on  a  cord,  and  call  them  a  thousand.  When  they  have  large 
sums  of  money  to  pay  they  use  lumps  of  silver  weighing  about  sixty- 
five  English  ounces :  these  are  called  "  shoes'' by  Europeans.  As  the 
silver  varies  much  in  quality  the  difficulty  of  trading  is  frequently 
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found  te  be  very  great.  We  had  intended  Baying  something  about 
paper-moneyi  but  space  will  not  allow  us.  Those  readers  of  the 
JUYENILE  Instbuctgb,  who  haYO  followed  us  in  these  brief  papers 
will,  perhaps,  feel  now  a  deeper  interest  in  the  figures,  dates  and 
letters  impressed  on  coins  than  otherwise  they  would  have  done.  Be 
it  remembered,  however,  that  money  is  not  really  valuable  for  its  own 
sake,  but  as  a  medium  of  trade ;  and  to  cherish  a  love  for  it  on  its  own 
account  alone  is  to  go  directly  contrary  to  the  precept  of  David — '*  If 
riches  increase,  set  not  your  heart  upon  them.  •— J.  B. 


THE    STOET   OF    JOHN   BXJNTAN. 

CHAPTER      VI. 

HIS  WORK  DONE. 

|OHN  BUNYAN'S  imprisonment  was  a  very  fruitful  one. 
There  is  not  a  place  on  earth  in  which  a  man  may  not 
serve  God  if  he  have  the  will  to  do  so,  and  assuredly 
Bunyan  recognised  this  fact.    He  had  but  two  books  as 

his  companions,  the  Bible  and  "  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs." 

But  during  those  long  and  lonely  years  there  sprang  from  that 
chastened  mind  of  his  another  book  whose  deep  knowledge  of  human 
character,  rare  expositions  of  Scripture,  and  beauteous  imagery  have 
given  it  a  foremost  place  in  Enelish  religious  literature.  We  see  the 
mrovidence  of  God  very  dearly  in  the  imprisonment  of  Bun  van. 
Enjoying  constant  liberty  to  travel  and  preach,  he  would  have  been 
still  more  useful,  perhaps,  among  the  men  of  his  own  day ;  but  as  a 
prisoner  in  Bedford  Gaol,  he  oecame  the  world's  minister.  For 
through  his  "  Pilgrim ''  he  speaks  to  all  nations  and  at  all  times. 
•  Imprisoned,  mainly  through  the  enmity  of  the  bishops,  it  is 
pleasing  to  know  that  it  was  mainly  through  the  intercession  of 
a  bishop  that  he  was  released.    It  was  in  the  year  1672,  through  the 

food  offices  of  Dr.  Barlow,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  that  he  left  his  prison 
ome.  What  a  glorious  change  this  was  for  the  good  man  we  can 
well  understand.  He  was  restored  to  his  family  again.  In  reference 
to  them  he  had  said — ■**<  The  parting  with  my  wife  and  children  hath 
often  been  to  me  as  the  peeling  the  fiesh  from  the  bone ;  and  that  not 
only  because  I  am  somewhat  too  fond  of  these  mercies,  but  also 
because  I  have  often  brought  to  my  mind  the  many  hardships, 
miseries,  and  wants  that  my  poor  family  was  likely  to  meet  with, 
especially  my  poor  blind  chila,  who  lay  nearer  my  heart  than  all 
beside."  What  a  joy  it  must  have  been  to  be  with  tiiem  all  again ! 
He  lost  no  time  in  beginning  again  his  labours.    While  a  prisoner 
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be  h«d  been  ohoeen  putoi  of  the  little  Baptist  etmrcli  at  Bedford. 
Boon  after  his  Teleue  a  chapel  was  built  for  him  at  this  plaoe,  paid  for 
out  of  the  voluntary  subBcriptioDi  of  his  friendi.  He  piowd  hinuelf 
a  worthy  succBSBor  of  "  Holy  Mr,  Gifford."  No  man  could  proTe  more 
diliKent  in  work  tb&n  did  he.  As  an  author  his  efforts  were  moat 
untiring.  No  lesa  than  sixtf  books,  great  and  small,  oune  from  hit 
pen.  As  a  preach^  he  maintained  his  power  to  the  last.  Besides 
hie  stated  work  as  pastor  of  the  ehurch  at  Bedford,  he  made  frequent 
journeys  to  other  parts  of  the  country  to  preach  the  Gospel.  EveTT 
year  he  spent  a  short  season  in  London,  and  nreaDhed  there  with  such 
BcceptBDce  that  1,200  people  would  come  together  at  seven  in  the 
morning  of  a  winter's  day  to  hear  him.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Owen 
was  often  one  of  his  audience. 


Once,  it  is  said,  Charles  II.  asked  Dr.  Owen  bow  a  learned  man 

like  him  could  eit  down  to  hear  a  tiofces:  prate  ;  to  wbidi  be  replied, 
"  May  it  please  your  MajeBty,  could  1  possess  the  tinker's  abilities  for 
preaching  I  would  most  gladly  relinquiih  all  my  learning." 

Happily  Bunyan's  popularity  did  not  make  him  proud.  After 
preaching  very  powerfully  one  day,  it  is  said  bis  Mends  pressed  round 
to  thank  him  for  his  "  sweet  sermon."  "  Aye,"  he  replied,  "  you  need 
not  remind  me  of  that,  for  the  devil  told  me  as  much  before  I  left  the 
pulpit."  Humbly  but  boldly  he  continued  preaching  the  Gospel  of 
the  kingdom  ;  often  Pandered  and  persecuted,  but  always  encouraged 
by  seeing  bis  preaching  blest  to  the  saving  of  mm.  During  one  of 
his  visits  to  London  be  was  induced  to  tike  a  journey  to  Reading  to 
try  to  reconcile  an  estranged  btber  end  son.    He  succeeded  in  Ids 
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miiaion  m  &  peaoemaker,  but,  retunttng  on  honeback  through 
dreochiiig  raiiu  he  took  cold ;  the  cold  wa«  followsd  by  a  fevsr,  which 
ended  in  bis  death,  August  12,  1688. 

EagravingB  are  given  of  a  few  penonal  tdici  of  Bunyan,  The 
chair  and  cabinet  are  preaevrad  in  the  new  chapel  at  Bedford,  The 
former  seenu  to  gain  in  strength  what  it  tacki  in  elefcance.  The  latter 
is  a  amall  but  highly-finished  piece  of  workmanship.  The  jug,  in  1853, 
was  in  the  posseuion  of  Mrs.  Uillyaid,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Hill- 
yard,  who  for  fifty  years  was  minister  of  Bunyan's  church  at  Bedford. 
One  tradition  lays  it  was  used  to  take  his  broth  in  to  the  prison,  and 
another  to  take  the  SMne  to  chapel  in  on  a  Sunday,  when  he  usually 
took  hia  dinner  in  the  veatrv. 

When  old  Bedford  Bridge  was  puUed  down,  in  1811,  one  of  the 
WOikmMi^fonnd  a  fine  gold  ring  with  seal  and  inscription,  as  seen  ~~ 


the  engraving.  A  neighbouring  clergyman,  Dr.  Abbott,  secured  it, 
and  in  1817  gave  it  to  Dr.  Bower,  then  curate  of  Elstow  (Bunyan's 
birthplace),  and  Bfterwards  Dean  of  Manchester.  The  ring  was  pro- 
bably a  present  from  somie  rich  person  to  Bunyan. 

And  now,  reader,  I  come  to  the  close  of  my  short  story.  In  the 
Tery  limited  space  allotted  to  me  I  have  tried  to  giTe  you  the  main 
facta  in  the  historv  ot  this  wonderful  man.  This  is  one  among  the 
countless  instances  in  which  God  has  chosen  the  poor  and  despised  to 
do  mighty  thin^  for  Him.  If  any  one  bad  predicted  that  that 
lad  who  followed  his  father  from  vUl age  to  village  crying  "Tins  to 
mend!''  who  was  the  roughest  lad  in  Elitow,  and  the  ringleader  of 
mischief-makers,  would  bave  attained  such  an  eminence  as  he  did,  who 
would  have  believed  itP  And  yet  the  honour  given  to  him  during  his 
liiii  was  very  great,  though  it  is  far  oulehone  by  that  whEch  has  been 
raBdued  to  him  since  hia  death.      Men  the  most  diverse  in  creed  and 
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character  have  united  to  speak  well  of  his  name.  The  poet  Cowper 
was  among  the  first  when  he  wrote — 

"  I  name  thee  not — 
Yet  e*en  in  transitory  life's  late  day, 
That  mingles 'all  my  brown  with,  sober  greyi 
Bevere  the  man  whose  *  Pilgrim  '  marks  the  road, 
And  guides  the  *  Progress '  of  the  soul  to  God.? 

Scott  and  Byron,  Wordsworth  and  Montgomery,  Southey  aad 
Macaulay,  have  since  joined  in  the  acclaim  of  praise.  All  sections  of 
the  Church  do  honour  to  his  memory.  His  great  work,  the  <*  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  is  being  read  more  eztensiyely  in  this  land  than  ever, 
while  it  is  also  being  translated  into  the  languages  of  other  lands.- 

When  did  this  mighty  change  in  Bunyan*s  life  begin  ?  We  have 
seen  already  it  began  when  he  gave  himself  to  God.  It  was  truly  the 
grace  of  God  that  made  him  what  he  was,  and  enabled  him  to  do  what 
he  did.  While  we  give  praise  to  the  Father  for  what  He  wrought  in 
and  through  this  man,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  same  abounding  grace 
is  at  hand  to  change,  to  enlighten,  and  ennoble  these  lives  of  ours. 

J.  C.  S. 


€liitor*iS  3[aBIe* 


Stockton-on-Tees,  Nov.  18M,  1872. 

Dear  Sir, — ^Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  your  explanation  of 

the  following  verse — Ecclesiastes  vii.  16 :     '^  Be  not  righteous  over  much, 

neither  make  thyself  over  wise  :  why  shouldest  thou  destroy  thyself.  *' 

An  explanation  through  our  Juvenilb  Instructor  will  oblige.    G.H.W. 

Answer. — ^Itis  certain  that  we  cannot  be  too  holy,  and  it  is  certain 
we  cannot  be  too  wise ;  let  this  be  remembered  to  begin  with.  There- 
fore, we  are  bound  to  seek  some  other  interpretation  of  these  words 
than  to  accept  them  as  a  condemnation  of  seeking  either  holiness  or 
wisdom.  But  there  is  a  righteousness  which  is  all  outward  show,  and 
a  contention  for  small  things  to  the  neglect  of  greater,  and  there  is  a 
wisdom  which  deserves  no  better  a  name  than  cunning.  In  this  sense 
the  advice  in  this  passage  is  good.  There  cannot  be  ''overmuch" 
righteousness  t)iat  springs  from  a  sanctified  heart,  and  there  cannot 
be  too  much  of  that  wisdom  which  cometh  from  above,  which  is  pure, 
peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits, 
without  partiality  and  hypocrisy. 

Kov,  Uth,  1872. 
Dear  Sir, — At  the  request  of  our  class,  I  have  to  ask  you  kindly  to 
explain  to  us  the  appearance  of  the  **  living  creature  by  the  river  of 
Ghebar,'*  recorded  in  Ezekiel  x.  **  Their  apperance  had  one  likeness,  as 
if  a  wheel  had  been  in  the  midst  of  a  wheel.  When  they  went,  they  went 
upon  their  four  sides ;  .  .  .  .  and  their  whole  body,  backs,  hands,  wings, 
and  wheels,  were  fiill  of  eyes^round  about Every  one  had  four  faces ; 
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the  &ce  of  a  cherub,  a  man,  a  lion,  and  an  eagle. "  Do  they  represent 
fiomething,  and  'what  ?  or  are  we  to  take  it  as  the  appearance  of  what  he 
8aw.  A  Rkadeb  op  thb  Juvenile  Instructok. 

Answer. — As  a  yision,  of  course,  those  living  creatures  and  those 
wheels  within  wheels  were  actually  seen  by  the  prophet  at  the  river 
of  Chebar.  But  what  did  the  vision  mean  or  teach  P  It  was  meant 
to  show  us  the  omniscience  of  God — knowing  everything,  and  the 
ever-watchful  eye  of  God  taking  notice  of  everything ;  the  mystery  of 
His  Providence  wheels  moving  within  wheels,  and  yet  always  moving, 
and  with  a  design  in  everything —  a  foresight  and  a  piercing  view 
which  overlook  nothing.  "  Their  whole  body,  and  their  backs,  and 
their  hands,  and  their  wings,  and  the  wheels  were  full  of  eyes  round 
about."  Can  anything  more  grandly  or  expressively  teach  us  that  God 
knoweth  our  lying  down  and  our  rising  up,  and  that  He  understands 
all  our  ways  P  And  then  look  at  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  agents 
who  accompanied  all  these  movements!  They  were  the  cherubim 
and  the  living  creatures — the  highest  intelligence  ready  to  do  the 
Divine  bidding  in  carrying  out  His  purposes.  We  ought  to  learn  from 
this — **  Thou  God  seest  me'' ;  we  ought  to  feel  secure,  because  God  is 
looking  after  us  ;  and  we  ought  to  shun  all  evil,  for  the  eye  of  the 
Lord  seest  it,  and  verily  He  will  bring  us  into  judgment. 

DsAR  Sir, — ^WiU  you  he  so  kind  as  to  give  your  opinion  on  panto- 
mimes? Some  Christians  tell  us  there  is  no  harm  going  to  those 
places,  and  I  am  almost  of  their  opinion.  I  have  been  there,  and 
have  seen  professing  Christians  there  at  the  same  time.  Your  opinion 
will  oblige  a  reader  of  your  Juvenile  Instructor. 

Windy  Nook,  X.  Y.  Z. 

Answer. — ^We  don't  go  to  pantomimes,  and  we  think  professing 
Christians  might  find  something  better  to  do  with  their  time  than 
going  there. 

Cobridge,  Nov.  19th,  1872. 
Sir, — ^We  find    in    Galatians   i.    19,  <<And   other  of   the  apostles 
saw  I  none  save  James  the  Lord's  brother."    Was  James  the  brother  of 
our  Lord.     Please  to  answer  in  your  next  Juvenile  Instructor,  and 
your  answer  will  oblige,  George  Evanson. 

Answeb.— Two  Jameses  are  named  in  Matt.  x.  2,  3,  as  having 
been  chosen  to  the  Apostleship — James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and 
James  the  son  of  Alphaeus.  Some  think  that  this  James  the  son  of 
Alphseus  was  a  son  of  the  sister  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  our  Lord ; 
and,  by  a  custom  of  the  sacred  writers,  who  use  some  latitude  of 
speech  when  speaking  of  relatives,  he  is  the  one  whom  Paul  mentions 
as  the  brother  of  our  Lord.  There  is  a  third  James  also  mentioned 
in  Mark  xv.  40  as  James  *'  the  less."  We  always  prefer  taking  things 
as  we  find  them,  and  Paul  plainly  intimates  that  there  was  a  James 
the  Lord's  brother,  who,  in  some  sense,  belonged  to  the  Apostleship, 
and  whom  he  did  not  see.  We  believe  Paul  sooner  than  the  com- 
mentators. 
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BnnileiB,  Oet.  21ff,  1872. 

Dear  Sir, — Will    you    kindly  favour  mo  with  some  ii^onaatioA 

respecting  the  two  following  quec^ions : — Ist.  What  has  hecome  of  the 

lost  tribes  of  Israel  P  2nd.  YHio  were  the  ancestors  of  the  English  people  P 

An  answer  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Jutenilb  would  greatly  oblige,  Y.  Z. 

Anjswer. — let.  We  don't  know  what  has  become  of  the  lost  tribei. 
The  last  we  heard  of  them  was  in  2  Kioga  xTiii.  9.  It  is  said  that 
Shalmaneser,  ^ine  of  Assyria,  came  and  besieged  Samaria  three 
years,  and  todk  Samaria,  and  carried  Israel  away  into  Assyria, 
and  placed  them  in  Halah  and  in  Habor,  by  the  river  of  Gozan,  and 
in  the  cities  of  the  Medes.  It  would  take  about  a  volume  of  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  to  hold  all  that  has  been  written  of  their  kt 
after  they  were  thus  taken  captive.  Some  say  they  are  found  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea ;  others  that  the  Red  Indians  are  their  descendants ; 
others  the  A£^hans;  and  others  the  Goths,  and,  consequently,  we^ 
the  descendants  of  the  Goths,  are  the  lost  tribes.  The  long  and  the 
'short  of  it  is  that  nobody  knows,  and  we  had  better  say  ao  at  once. 

2nd.  The  ancestors  ii  the  English  people  were  all  thieves,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Ancient  Britons.  The  Bomans  stole  the  country  from 
the  Britons ;  the  Anglo-Saxons  stole  it  after  the  Bomans  left ;  the 
Danes  stole  a  large  portion  from  the  Anglo-Saxons;  and  William  the 
Conqueror  stole  it  bodily  and  gave  it  to  his  lords  and  followers.  This 
is  the  truth,  though  it  is  seldom  told  in  such  plain  English. 

Dbab  Sir, — ^Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  what  became  of 
Lazarus  after  Christ  said  **  Loose  him  and  let  him  go  "  ? — ^Tours  truly, 

A.  B. 

Answer. — Why,  they  did  loose  him,  and  he  lived  awhile  and  then 
went  to  heaven. 
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OUR  JUVENILE  MISSIONARY  AGENCY,  &c. 

— O — 

Talbot  Strebt,  SnEFriBLD  South,  Band  op  Hope  Annual  Tea 
Meeting. — ^This  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  26, 1872,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Skelton,  and  was  of  a  most  interesting,  enthu- 
siastic, and  successful  character.  The  principal  speech  was  dehv^red  by 
Eev.  Enoch  Gratton,  from  Halifax,  who  ably  and  convincingly  advocated 
the  cause  of  religion  and  teetotalism.  His  remarks  were  received  with 
frequent  cheers,  and  produced  a  marked  impression  on  the  minds  of  his 
hearers,  particularly  the  yoimger  portion.  Able  and  interesting  speeches 
were  delivered  by  Messrs.  J.  North,  P.  J.  Smith,  F.  W.  Smith,  J.  H. 
Parkin,  Alex.  Galley,  and  J.  S.  Hobinson.  The  following  hymns  were  sung 
by  the  scholars :— **The  Sparkling  Rill,"  "  Sad  is  the  Drunkard's  Life," 
"  There»s  an  Angel  Waiting,"  **  God  speed  the  Eight." 

BiRLEY  Cabr,  Sheffield  South  Circuit. — Bear  Sir, — We  held  our 
Annual  Juvenile  Missionary  Meeting  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Oct.  27, 
1872.  Mr.  B.  Platts,  our  junior  superintendent,  presided.  After  the 
reading  of  the  report,  a  series  of  suitable  and  interesting  addresses  were 
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delivered  hj  Measrs.  G.  Mnrfin,  J.  Willis,  J.  Wagg,  J.  Steel,  sen., 
J.  OUereamshaw,  D.  Wrag^,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Robinson  (of  She&eld). 
Several  redtationB  wore  given  by  the  scholars,  and  appropriate  hymns 
were  also  s«ng.  The  meeting  was  well  attended  by  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, as  well  as  by  the  s^olars.  The  following  is  the  financial  state 
of  the  society : — 
Collected  by  girls — 

Mary  Ann  Platts 

Martha  Steel 

AnnWragg 

Ann  Drewry  Mozfin 

Annie  Clay 

Maria  Drewry  Morfin 
Gc^ected  by  boys — 

Allen  OUereamshaw 

Bichard  OUereamshaw 

Frederick  Hague 

Thomas  Mays     ... 

Charles  HoUingsworth 

'William  Feam  ... 


CSoUection  at  the  Meeting 


£  s.    d. 

•  •  • 

0  17    7 

•  •  • 

0  17    3 

•  •  • 

0  16    8} 

•  «  • 

0  11    4 

•  ■• 

0    5  11 

•  •  • 

0    3    8 

•  •  ■ 

0  13    0 

•  •  • 

0  10    7} 

•  •  • 

0    4    3^ 

•  •  • 

0    4    0 

•  •• 

0    3    9 

•  •• 

0    1    8^ 
5    9  10 

•  •• 

•  •  V 

17    6 

6  17    4 


Making  a  Total  of     ... 

ThiB  being  an  increase  on  last  year. — ^I  remain  yours  truly, 

Amos  Hbath,  Sicreiary, 


fS^tmntfi,  . 


UABTEk  ELIZABETH  BOOTH 
Waa  the  beloved  and  aifeotionate 
daughter  of  SUvestorand  Hannah 
Booth,  of  Marsh,  Huddersfield,  and 
was  bom  at  Oakee,  Lindley,  on 
April «,  1867.  When  about  five  or 
nz  years  of  age  she  had  aa  illness 
which  left  her  a  oripple  to  the  end 
of  lifis.  She  was  of  pious  parents^ 
who  are  members  of  the  Congrega- 
tional  Churdh  at  Paddock,  and 
friends  of  our  cause  at  Marsh,  and 
mlways  ready  to  do  what  tiiev  can 
lor  the  prosperity  of  Zion,  and  the 
extension  of  the  Bedeemer*8  king- 
dom everywhere.  Soon  after  the 
opening  of  our  new  school  at  Marsh 
Martha  beoame  a  scholar,  and  re- 


mained one  until  her  dear  Saviour 
called  her  home.  She  was  of  a 
quiet,  meek,  and  submissive  dispo- 
sition; she  was,  moreover,  diUgent, 
sober-minded,  and  very  inteUigent. 
She  was  a  great  comfort  to  her 
parents,  who  deeply  mourn  their 
loss,  but  who  rejoice  in  the  happy 
assurance  she  has  left  behind  her 
that  she  has  gone  to  be  with  Christ, 
which  is  &r  better.  At  school  she 
was  beloved  by  aU.  Her  kind  and 
gentle  disposition  gained  for  her  the 
esteem  and  friendship  of  aU  around 
her.  She  was  always  of  a  weak  and 
deUcate  constitution,  and  during 
her  last  iUness  she  was  a  great 
sufferer,   but  was  never  heaid  to 
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murmur.  Fully  resigned  to  the 
will  of  her  heavenly  Father,  she 
would  exclaim — 

"  Oh !  what  are  all  my  sufferings  here 
If,  Lord,  Thon  count  me  meet 
With  that  euraptnred  host  to  appear, 
And  worship  at  Thy  feet." 

During  some  special  services 
which  we  held  in  October  last  year, 
Martha  gave  her  heart  to  God  and 
her  hands  to  His  Church.  By  the 
solicitation  of  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Williams,  she  came  forward  to  the 
penitent  form  and  there  asked  God, 
for  Christ's  sake,  to  pardon  her 
sins,  and,  with  her  dear  mother 
kneeling  by  her  side,  praying  on 
her  behalf,  she  found  peace  with 
God  and  went  home  rejoicing,  with 
a  bright  hope  of  heaven.  After  her 
conversion  her  great  desire  was  that 
she  might  be  useful  so  long  as  God 
spared  her  life,  ever  working  for  the 
Lord,  and  for  the  comfort  and  well- 
being  of  all  around  her.  She  would 
often  sing,  amidst  her  suffering  and 
pain,  one  of  the  hymns  which  she 
delighted  to  sing  when  at  school — 

**  We  are  marchini;  on,  with  shield  and 

banner  ^riKht; 
We  will  work  for  God,  and  battle  for  the 

right: 
We'll  praise  His  name,  rfjoicinic  in  His 

might, 
And  we'll  work  till  Jesns  calls." 

About  three  weeks  before  she  died 
she  thought  there  was  something 
for  her  to  do  before  she  could  leave 
this  vale  of  tears,  when  she  had  two 
half-sovereigns  given  her  to  do  as 
she  liked  with.  On  the  following 
Monday,  the  first  day  of  April, 
she  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
her  grandfather :  —  *'  My  dear 
Grandfather, — I  am  very  sorry  to 
hear  that  you  have  been  so  poorly. 
I  have  been  very  poorly  myself  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  I  am  not  much 
better  yet,  or  else  either  me  or 
my  mother  would  very  likely  have 
come  over  to  see  you.  I  hope  you 
do  not  forget  to  look  to  God  for 
strength  in  your  afiliction.   He  can 


give  you  all  you  need,  and  comfort 
and  support  you,  weak  as  you  are. 
He  never  forgets  His  children.  Ho 
says — *  Him  that  cometh  unto  me 
I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out. '  *  Ask  and 
ye  shall  receive.*    I  hope  you  will 
be  better  when  warmer  weather 
comes,  and  able  to  go  to  the  chapel. 
May  God  bless  you  and  save  you. 
I  had  two  half-sovereigns  put  into 
my  hands  on  Saturday  morning  to 
do  what  I  had  a  mind  with,  and  I 
thought  of  you,  dear  grandfather. 
You  are  not  able  to  do  your  work, 
and  I  don't  know  what  you  want 
the  most;  so  I  tiiought  I  would 
send  you  one  of  them.     It  may  do 
^ou  a  bit  of  good.     May  God  bless 
it  to  your  good ;  and  you  must 
thank  Him  for  it  and  not  me.'' 
A  short  time  before  her  death 
she  saw  her  mother  weeping,  when 
she  placed  her  arm  around  her  and 
said — *'  Mother,  don't  weep  ;  if  it's 
the  Lord's  will  to  make  me  better 
He  will;  if  not,  I  shall  meet  you 
again."      Her   mother  asked  her 
where,  when  she  replied,  "  In  hea- 
ven."    Truly  she  was  resigned  to 
the  will  of  her  heavenly  Father^ 
and  would  often  sing — 

"If  Thon  shonld'st  caft-meto  resign 
What  most  I  prize  -it  ne'er  was  mine; 
I  only  yield  Thee  what  is  Thine— 
Thy  will  be  done." 

On  another  occasion,  when  asked 
by  her  mother  if  she  thought  Jesus 
loved  her,  Martha's  reply  was — **  I 
never  doubted  Him  in  my  life." 
When  asked  what  made  her  think 
that  Jesus  loved  her  she  said — 
''Because  He  died  to  save  me." 

On  the  Sunday  before  her  death 
she  was  visited  by  her  leader  and 
the  writer's  sister,  when  she  seemed 
fully  prepared,  and  awaiting  her 
Saviour's  call.  On  the  following 
day  she  called  her  mother  to  her 
and  requested  her  to  give  the  other 
half-sovereign  which  she  had  to  the 
building  fund  of  our  new  chapel. 
Thus  her  last  act  was  to  give  what 
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she  had  towards  the  building  of  a 

Btructure  for  the  worship  of  her 

Sayiour  below  before  she  x)assed 

away  to  worship  in   His    temple 

above.  At  another  time,  when  near 

the  end  of  her  journey,  she  asked 

her  mother  to  pray  for  her  to  go, 

when  her  mother  asked  her  if  she 

could  leave  her  and  her  dear  father. 

Martha  said — '*It  will  only  be  a 

little  before  you."    Again  she  asked 

her  what  her  'little  brothers  and 

aster  would  do.    She  said  the  Lord 

would  take  care  of  them.     Truly 

she  had  committed  her  all  unto  the 

Lord,  knowing  that  He  careth  for 

all  those  that  cast  their  care  upon 

Him.    The  day  before  she  died  one 

of  her  companions  came  to  see  her. 

Maxtha  told  her  she  thought  she 

was  going  to  die,  and  said  she  must 

meet  her  again  in  heaven.    The 

same  day,  while  alluding  to  the 

pastor  of  the  church  of  which  her 

parents  are  members,   she  said — 

**  Mother,  Mr.  Boyd  said  the  other 

day   that    whatever    we    ask    in 

£iith,  believing,  it  shall  be  given.  I 

prayed  yesterday  that  I  might  go.*' 

Her  mother  said  to  her— "  Ferhaps 

you  did  not  ask  in  faith,  Martha." 

"I  tried/*  she  said.     Yes,  Martha 

tried,  and  not   in  vain,   for   her 

prayer  was  answered  on  the  follow*- 

mg  day.     Her  dear  Saviour  called 

her  home,   to  receive  the  reward 

which  was  awaiting  her,  on  the 

18th  of  April,  1S72,  aged  fifteen 

years. 

"  No  room  for  mirth  or  trifling  here, 
For  worldly  hope  or  worldly  fear. 

If  life  so  soon  be  gone — 
If  now  th }  Judge  is  at  the  door. 
And  all  mankliid  must  stand  before 

Th'  inexorable  throne.'* 

Her  body  was  carried  to  its  final 
xestiiig-plaRe,  at  Highfields  Con- 
gregational  Chapel  burial-ground, 
by  the  teachers  of  our  school  on  the 
following  Saturday  afternoon.  She 
is  gone  and  we  mourn  her  loss,  yet 
we  bow  humbly  to  the  will  of  Him 
who  is  too  wise  to  err,  too  good  to 


be  unkind,  knowing  that  all  things 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  God.  Having  borne  the  cross, 
she  wears  the  crown,  and  is  now 
seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
singing  unto  Him  that  has  loved 
her,  and  washed  her  in  His  own 
precious  blood.  To  Him  be  glorv 
for  ever  and  ever !  Oh !  let  us  all 
strive  to  meet  her  once  again,  where 
sickness  sorrow,  pain,  and  death 
are  felt  and  feared  no  more,  and 
where  we  shall  never,  never  part 
again.  A.  Haigh. 

Gledholt  Bank,  Oct.,  1872. 


ANN     ANDBEW. 

or  ALT,  XOSSLST  CIHCUIT. 

Asm  Andrew  was  bom  at  Alt,  on 
the  27th  of  April,  1846.  Her  father 
being  at  that  time  a  useful  teacher 
in  our  school,  she  became  a  scholar 
at  a  very  early  age,  and,  beginning 
at  the  lowest  class,  she  rose  to  the 
highest,  after  which  she  served  as  a 
teacher  for  several  years.  She  was 
always  a  quiet,  thoughtful  girl, 
was  blessed  with  an  even  temper, 
and  had  a  smile  for  everyone.  Her 
parents  testify  that  **She  was  a 
good  g^l  at  home."  From  her 
earliest  years  she  manifested  great 
attachment  to  the  school,  and  her 
regular  attendance  and  amiable  con- 
duct won  for  her  high  commenda- 
tion ;  but  in  later  years  she  in- 
creased in  seriousness,  and  on  the 
13th  of  August,  1865,  under  the 
preaching  of  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Williams,  she  resolved  to  give  her 
heart  to  God,  and  experienced 
adoption  into  the  Divine  family. 
From  this  time  she  openly  confessed 
her  Saviour  before  men  ;  used  well 
the  means  of  grace,  and,  though 
ever  owning  her  own  unworthiness, 
she  constantly  exerted  herself  for 
the  cultivation  of  personal  holiness, 
and  also  strove  to  be  useful  in  win- 
ning souls  to  Christ.  Her  life, 
which  had  already  borne  some  pre- 
cious fruit,  and  seemed  full  of  pro- 
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mise  for  many  years  to  come,  was 
luddenly  and  unexpectedly  cut  off. 
Less  than  a  week  before  she  died 
she  was  at  the  school,  and  heard  the 
Eev.  S.  Walker  preach.  When  she 
reached  home  i^e  complained  of 
illness,  but  her  case  was  not  at  first 
considered  serums.  Such,  however, 
was  ,the  severity  of  our  sisterrS  afflic- 
tion in  its  later  stages  that  she  could 
not  speak  without  great  pain  to  her- 
self ;  but  the  few  words  she  uttered 
told  of  faith  in  Jesus,  and  of  peace 
and  hope  through  Him.  One  friend 
from  the  school  inquired  whether 
she  felt  Christ  to  be  precious.  She 
replied,  "  Yes !  **  Another,  saying 
that  the  workings  of  Divine  pro- 
vidence in  her  case  were  mysterious, 
she  said — "  It  is  the  Lord's  doing, 
and  it  must  be  for  the  best."  When 
visited  one  day  by  a  teacher,  she 
requested  him  to  read  the  103rd 
Psalm  and  the  hymn  **  I  lay  my 
sins  on  Jesus."  Shortly  before  her 
death,  as  though  she*  had  been 
thinking  of  the  purity  necessary  to 
admission  into  heaves,  she  repeated 
the  lines — 

**  Reflnifi^  fire,  go  tbrongh  my  heart, 
lUnminate  my  loiil; 
Scatter  Thy  life  throngh  errery  part. 
And  lanctuy  the  wlMle.'* 

Then  came  the  end.  Her  happy 
spirit  took  its  flight  to  be  **  for  ever 
with  the  Lord  "  on  the  2  6th  of  July, 
1871,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
her  age.  David  Jonbs. 

ALICE    URMSON, 

09    ALT,    UOSSLBT    CUtCDIT. 

Alice  TTamson  was  bom  at  Fitses, 
near  Alt,  December  16th,  1862. 
She  became  a  scholar  in  Alt  Sun- 
day-school when  little  more  than  an 
infjEmt,  and  continued  till  her  death. 
She  was  a  great  favourite,  being 
much  respected  both  by  teachers 
and  superintendents.  As  a  g^l  she 
was  of  a  peaceable  and  agreeable 
disposition  amongst  her  playmates 
and  the  scholars  of  the  school.    At 


home  she  was  remarkably  dutifisl 
and  affectionate^  delighting  to  make 
her  parents  happy. 

About  two  years  before  her  death 
she  became  concerned  about  her 
spiritual  state,  when,  with  a  few 
others,  she  joined  the  Church,  and 
subsequently  attended  the  class- 
meeting  with  great  regularity,  her 
experience  from  week  to  week  indi- 
cating that  8h«  enjoyed  the  love  of 
God  and  the  pardon  of  sin.  To  the 
extent  of  her  ability  she  was  a  very 
cheerful  supporter  of  God's  cause> 
and  the  last  money  she  earned  was 
given  to  her  class.  The  last  visit 
she  paid  to  the  class  was  to  her  a 
specoally  hc^ppy  one.  She  gave  out 
and  sang  the  beautifal  verse^ — 

*' Jesas,  lorer  of  my  soul. 

Let  me  to  thy  boiom  fly; 
While  the  nearer  waters  roll, 

While  the  tempest  stlU  is  high ! 
Hide  ne,  O.my  Savionrf  bidOf 

Till  the  storm  of  life  be  past ; 
Safe  into  the  hayen  guide. 

Oh  reoeive  my  sonl  at  last.** 

On  the  Saturday  following  she  was 
taken  with  affliction  from  which 
she  never  jrecovered.  Ofteh  she 
was  unconscious ;  but  when  herself 
she  conversed  much  about  Jesus  and 
heaven.  Before  her  death  she  was 
asked  whom  she  would  look  out  for 
Jirst  when  she  got  to  heaven.  To 
which  she  answered,  **  My  mother 
and  then  my  father.''  A  dajor  tw» 
before  her  aeparture  she  sang  th^ 
chorus  of  tiie  172nd  Hymn  in  t 
"American  Sacred  Songster —    h* 

**  My  beautiful  home,  my  beautifbl  home  I 
In  the  land  where  the  glorified  ever  shall 

roam; 
Where  angels  bright  wear  crowns  of  light: 
If  y  home  Is  there,  my  home  is  there." 

She  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  on  the  16th 
of  March,  1871,  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  her  age. 

Hbnkt  Athsktok. 

CHARLOTTE   THOENTOW. 

Ghahlottb  Thokitton  was  the 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Betty 
Thornton,  and  was  bom  January 
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23zd»  1841,  at  GolOur,  near  Hud- 
denfield.  When  she  wai  old  enough 
aha  was  sent  to  the  Church  school, 
and  when  she  went  to  a  place  of 
worship  it  was  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. About  the  month  of  March, 
1868,  a  remarkable  reyival  of  reli- 
gion broke  out  at  the  Methodist 
New  Connexion  Chapel,  Well- 
hooee,  Golcar.  The  services  con- 
tinued five  or  six  weeks  every  even- 
ingy  and  scores  were  pricked  to  the 
heart. 

Charlotte  attended  the  reviyal 
services,  and  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
direot  His  word  to  her  heart  like  an 
azrow,  and  she  went  home  thought- 
ful and  serious,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  concerned  about  her  eternal 
wel&re. 

AU  h«r  sins  now  appeared  in 
army  before  her.  She  saw  how  she 
had  been  living  regardless  of  Christ 
aod  his  meroj,  and  sh^  now  felt, 
when  the  Saviour  was  held  up,  that 
He  was  the  only  hope  and  refuge 
for  guilty  sinners  to  nee  to.  In  this 
state  of  mind  she  remained  for  a 
short  time,  distressed  and  concerned 
about  her  soul,  but  yet  a  stxanger 
to  that  peace  of  mind  without 
which  no  one  can  possibly  be 
happy.  Eor  this  unspeakable  bless- 
ing she  sought  earnestly  at  the 
house  of  Qoa  and  in  the  means  of 
grace,  and  at  length  she  found  the 
pearl  of  great  price.  It  now  pleased 
God  to  reveal  His  Son  in  her  as  the 
hope  of  glory.  She  obtained  such 
peace  and  joy  in  believing  as  are 


only  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the 
Saviour's  cross.  The  burden  of  her 
guilt  was  thus  removed,  a  sense  of 
pardoning  love  was  experienced  in 
her  soul,  and  from  that  time  she 
went  on  her  way  rejoicing,  proving 
that  the  ways  of  true  religion  are 
"  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her 
paths  are  peace."  As  a  Christian 
her  piety  was  uniform  and  clear. 
She  was  most  diligent  in  her  at- 
tendance at  the  class-meeting  and 
the  other  ordinances,  so  far  as  her 
opportunities  allowed.  She  became 
unwell  in  the  spring  of  1871,  and 
symptoms  indicating  a  consump- 
tive tendency  exhibited  themselves. 
Medical  aid  was  proeured,  but,  in 
spite  of  what  medicine  could  do,  the 
disease  made  a  stealthy  but  sure 
progress.  In  her  sickness  she  was 
visited  by  the  minister  and  by  the 
leaders  and  members  of  the  church 
of  which  she  was  a  member,  and 
every  visit  was  always  welcome ; 
and  when  she  was  asked  about  her 
soul  she  said,  with  a  smile — **  I  am 
on  the  rock  Christ  Jesus."  She 
was  very  patient  in  her  sickness. 
Before  her  departure  she  gave  with 
the  utmost  calmness  certain  direc- 
tions about  her  faneral,  and  affec- 
tionately  charged  her  parents  and 
the  other  members  of  iSie  family  to 
prepare  to  meet  her  in  heaven.  Her 
moUier  asked  her  to  give  a  sign  if 
all  was  right  just  before  her  de- 
parture, and  sne,  holding  up  her 
arms,  gave  a  smile  and  fell  asleep, 
August  11th,  1872.         G.  H.  T. 


OUR  CHILDREFS  PORTION. 


THE  NAuoarr  fbince. 

Oks  day  the  Grown  Prince  of  Ger- 
many heard .  an  uproar  in  his  nur- 
sery. He  stepped  in  to  inquire,  and 
the  nurse  said,  "Prince  Henry 
refuses  to  be  washed.'*  '*  What,  my 
son,  will  yon  not  be  washed  and 


made  clean?"  <*No»  I  won't  be 
washed,"  he  petulantly  responded; 
'*  I  don't  like  to  be  washed.  Let 
me  be !  "  "  Well,"  said  Fritz,  '*  if 
that  is  his  choice  let  him  be.  He 
need  not  be  washed."  Away  he 
bounded  with  great  glee  at  having 
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conquered  the  nurse,  and  getting 
his  own  way.  By-and-by  the  nurse 
and  Prince  Henry  took  a  ride 
through  the  Thier  garten  and  streets 
of  Berlin.  He  soon  noticed  that  the 
sentries  stationed  all  over  the  city 
did  not  give  them  the  customary 
salute.  **Why  don't  the  soldiers 
present  arms,  nurse  ?  "  *'  I  cannot 
tell,"  she  said  ;  "  we  are  dressed 
correctly,  are  in  the  royal  carriage, 
and  I  cannot  guess  why  they  refuse 
us  the  honours."  At  eventide  his 
papa  asked  Prince  Henry  if  he  had 
enjoyed  his  ride  to-day  P  **No, 
papa,  not  a  bit.'*  «*  Not  a  bit  ? 
What  can  the  matter  be  ?  "  "  Why, 
papa,  not  a  soldier  recognised  or 
saluted  us  in  driving  all  round  the 
city,  and  we  had  on  uniform  and 
rode  in  the  royal  carriage."  *  *  Ah ! " 
he  says  to  the  lad,  "  soldiers  did 
not  salute  you,  eh  ?  Well,  you  must 
understand,  my  boy,  that  no  Prus- 
sian soldier  will  present  arms  to  an 
unwashed  prince ! " 

BONNIE  CHRISTIE. 
Two  boys  were  in  a  school-room 
alone  together,  when  some  fire- 
works, contrary  to  the  teacher's 
express  prohibition,  exploded.  The 
one  boy  denied  it.  The  other, 
Bonnie  Christie,  would  neither  ad- 
mit nor  deny  it,  and  was  severely 
flogged  for  his  obstinacy.  When 
the  boys  got  alone  again — 


**  Why  didn't  you  deny  it  P  "  said 
the  real  delinquent. 

'^Because  there  were  only  we 
two,  and  one  of  us  must  then  have 
lied,"  said  Bonnie. 

"  Then  why  not  say  I  did  it  ?  " 

'*  Because  you  said  you  didii't, 
and  I  would  spare  the  liar." 

The  boy^s  heart  melted.  Bonnie's 
motal  gallantry  subdued  him. 

When  school  resumed,  the  young 
rogue  marched  up  to  the  teacher's 
desk,  and  said — "  I  cin't  bear  to  be 
a  liar,  sir ;  I  let  off  the  squibs," 
and  burst  into  tears.  The  teacher*s 
eye  gUstened  on  the  self-accuser, 
and  tiie  unmerited  punishment  he 
had  inflicted  on  his  schoolmate 
smote  upon  his  conscience.  Before 
the  whole  school,  hand  in  hand 
with  the  culprit,  he  walked  to 
where  Christie  sat,  and  said  aloud 
with  some  emotion,  **  Bonnie,  Bon- 
nie, lad,  he  and  I  beg  your  pardon ; 
we  are  both  to  blame  I " 

The  school  was  hushed  —  as 
schools  are  apt  to  be  when  any- 
thing noble  is  being  done — so  still 
they  might  almost  have  heard  Bon- 
nie's big-boy  tear  drop  on  his  book ; 
and  when  for  want  of  something 
else  to  say  he  gently  cried,  '^Master 
for  ever ! "  the  glorious  shout  of 
the  scholars  £lled  the  old  man's 
eyes  with  something  behind  his 
spectacles,  which  made  him  wipe 
them  before  he  resumed  his  chair. 


^oetrp. 


CONTENTMENT. 

The  following  stanzas  are    two   hundred   and   sixty  years  old:  they 

were  written  by  Kobert  Southwell : — 


My  conscience  1b  my  crown, 
Contented  thougMs  my  rest ; 

My  heart  is  happy  in  itaelf; 
My  blisi  is  in  my  breast 

My  wishes  are  few, 

AU  easy  to  fniai; 
I  make  the  limits  of  my  power 

The  bounds  nnto  my  wiU. 


I  fear  no  care  of  gold« 

WeU-doing  is  my  wealth  ; 
My  mind  to  me  an  empire  is, 

While  grace  affordeth  health. 

I  dip  high-climbing  thoughta— 
The  wings  of  swelling  pride ; 

Their  flull  is  worst  that  from  the  height 
Of  grtatMt  honoors  slide. 


The  Lath  Mb.  John  Ramsden,  of  WijAFAx.—Sa  fagi  44. 
(  To  iUuitraU  our  "  Sunday  School  Wiyrken." } 


A  YEAR   AT    SCHOOL. 

A     SERIAL     STORY. 

BY  TOH  BBOWV, 


GHAPTER  I. 

ITTEK  fBE  HOUSATS. 

T  VM  a  daar,  cold,  trtmtj  morniiig  id  January,  186 — , 
and  the  firct  icboo)  day  in  the  new  year.  It  vanted 
quite  half  ma  hour  to  school    time  yet.     In  the  large 

{Jaygro^J  of  Copiley  Scfcnol  was  a  little  group  of 
lOTS  irb*  had  come  thus  early  to  meet  their  school- 
fello*^  and  to  chat  orer  the  fan  they  had  had  in 
tba  haiid»ye.  IWy  looked  iturdy,  jolly  fellowB,  as 
a««  aload  then  wnfaed  in  Oieir  warm  oTeicoats 
thev  bom  radAr  wtm  oU,  imi.  three  or  four  of 
thon  lalUw  •U  t  twee,  m  tkn  described  what 
I  ^Mia  aM7  bad  iMd. 

'         "  B*A.  to  Khool  again  "  h  lUTCr  shouted  quite 
"  Home  far  tka  holidays,"  and 


oat  iatd^tBt  bm  ate  glad  to  grt  b»^  to  school 

the  tuae  eiMBi  far  them  to  dtt  an.    Whm  thaf 

'  fareA  19  '  dwf  fad  M  if  they  cooldeawr*  pnpetnal 

fattiaw,  aad  far  tte  Iwt  wmL  «r  aa^  wuecvamne 


bcvanone 
lae  ia  lijwi  ko^Atj,  dwy  ccatMBlv  da  ansf  ttem- 
■ehw  ■■■MiBly.  B^wben  father  aod  elder  hnAera 
have  &K^u  toattend  deatfy  to  ti—iiMim.  whea  Malfcr  ig  faBjr  occu- 
pied with  houwlHrid  cam,  when  then  an  no  nor^  fitde  pafties,  and 
no  more  entertainments  or  ftW^Ji  to  tmjI,  the  Uran  time  begins  to 
hang  heaTily  on  their  hands,  and  all  hajt,  vho  an  aot  downright 
idlers,  are  glad  to  get  off  to  school  again.  Abboiwh  tiiey  do  not  put 
it  before  them  in  10  many  words,  they  aoon  find  that  holiday  is  only 
pleasant  as  a  change,  and  they  for  the  first  time  learn  the  usefm 
lesson  that  work  is  better  than  play. 

It  was  so  with  these  boys,  Before  they  left  for  the  Christmsa 
holidays  ther  had  got  thoroughh'  tired  of  school  work.  Right  away 
from  the  Midsummer  vacation  they  had  been  herd  at  work  at  their 
lesions ;  and  at  last  they  had  begun  to  consider  the  schoolroom  as  a 
prison,  the  lessons  as  penances,  and  the  master  as  a  tyrant  But  now, 
after  being  away  only  three  weeks,  they  were  quite  astonished  to  find 
'  it  B  pleasure  there  was  in  coming  beck  to  Che  familiar  old  place, 
in  meeting  their  master  and  their  fellow-pupils. 
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But  all  this  time  we  have  left  the  little  sroup  of  early  comers 
chatting  and  standing  out  in  the  cold.  Surely  they  have  finished 
their  gossip  before  now. 

No,  they  have  not.  George  Benson  is  just  showing  his  playfellows 
how  narrowly  he  escaped  being  thrown  by  the  little  pony  he  had  been 
riding  at  his  uncle^s,  and  with  nis  skate-strap  for  a  rein  he  is  demon- 
strating how  cleverly  he  pulled  the  animal  round  just  at  the  right 
instant 

But  it  is  getting  near  school  time  now,  and  the  boys  are  fast 
arriving.  Presently  we  hear  a  great  shout  of  **  Hurrah !  hurrah ! 
here's  Gus  Brookes ; "  and  a  boy,  apparently  about  thirteen  years  of 
age,  squarely  built,  and  with  a  roguish,  jolly  face,  enters  the  play- 
ground. 

Gus  Brookes  was  the  strongest  boy  in  the  school,  and  the  little 
ones  firmly  believed  that  if  he  once  put  out  his  strength  the  scliool- 
master  would  be  powerless  in  his  hands.  He  was  the  leader  in  all 
the  school  sports,  and  although  not  particularly  bright  at  his  lessons, 
bis  generous,  impulsive  good  nature  made  him  a  general  favourite. 

**  How  good  you  all  are,"  said  he.  "  I  should  think  you  are 
tiying  to  curry  favour  with  the  master  by  coming  so  early.  I  wonder 
iiow  many  of  you  are  going  to  keep  on  as  well  as  you  have  begun  ? 
I  should  haye  been  here  as  early  as  any  of  you  though,  but  I  have 
been  bkating  since  six  o'clock  till  breakfast  on  the  mill-pond.^' 

"  How  does  it  bear  ?  *'  was  the  immediate  inquiry  of  half-a-dozen 
boys  eager  for  the  sport. 

"  As  safe  as  houses  in  some  parts,*'  he  replied,  adding,  wLth  an  air 
of  conscious  superiority,  "  but  i^d  advise  anybody  who  can't  swim 
well  to  keep  away  from  the  weir." 

Immediately  upon  this  another  burst  of  cheering  told  of  the 
arrival  of  another  popular  pupil,  and  a  glance  at  him  showed 
that  his  popularity  must  arise  from  far  different  causes  from  those 
which  made  Gus  Brookes  a  favourite.  This  bov,  who  was  greeted  as 
Alec  Gordon,  was  a  slightrmade,  pale-faced  lad,  with  thin  features, 
and  clear,  piercing  grey  eyes.  He  was  wrapped  in  a  great  coat,  and 
had  a  warm  woollen  comforter  round  his  neck ;  but  for  all  that  he 
was  shivering  with  cold. 

Alec  Gordon  was  the  cleverest  boy  in  the  school,  and  although  he 
was  not  strong  enough  to  join  in  any  of  the  boisterous  sports,  his 
gentle  demeanour  and  kindness  made  him  a  favourite  with  most  of 
the  scholars. 

Almost  close  upon  his  heels  there  came  a  smart  lad,  dressed  in  a 
well-fitting  suit,  wearing  a  bright-coloured  scarf,  and  &11Q,  cloth 
gloves. 

"  Oh  my ! "  said  Gus  Brookes,  **  aifl't  Charlie  Davis  coming  «ut  a 
swelL  I  should  think  they^ll  put  his  portrait  in  the  fashion  plates 
soon." 


"  Twig  his  purple  gloves  and  his  new  *  tile,' "  said  Bob  Johnson. 
''Good  morning,  Mr.  Davis,"  said  Sam  Townley,  assuming  1 
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lackadaisical  air ;  "  may  I  inquire  if  you  feel  tolerably  well  after  the 
excitements  of  your  holidays  ?  " 

^<  Don't  be  a  donkey/'  said  Charlie,  who,  though  rather  fond  of 
dress,  was  by  no  means  so  foolish  as  people  sometimes  thought  him. 

*<  Have  any  of  you  fellows  got  heating  apparatus  coneeaied  under 
your  coats  ? ''  asked  Alec  Gordon.  "  To  see  how  comfortable  you 
look,  one  might  be  inclined  to  think  you  could  draw  warmth  out  of 
frost,  while  I  am  shivering  enough  to  shake  to  pieces.  Come,  let's 
have  a  game.  Here,  I'll  be  tick !  Look  out !  There  you  are,  Gus — 
you  have  it." 

If  a  bombshell  had  fallen  in  the  centre  of  the  group  they  could 
not  have  scattered  much  more  quickly  than  they  did  when  Alec 
Gordon  cried  "  tick,"  and  started  the  game.  In  an  instant  they  were 
off  in  all  directions,  running  hither  and  thither  as  one  after  another 
became  the  "  ticker,"  until  at  nine  o'clock  the  schoolmaster  stepped 
into  the  playground  and  blew  his  whistle. 

Copsley  School  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  large  manufac- 
turing district  in  the  Midland  Counties.  Although  a  cheap  school,  it 
was  famed  throughout  the  neighbourhood  for  the  thorough,  practical, 
middle-class  education  imparted ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  many  of  the 
pupils  came  from  a  distance  and  brought  their  dinners  with  them. 

Mr.  Stanton,  the  master,  was  tall  and  dark,  gentlemanly  in 
manners,  a  good  scholar,  and  a  truly  good  man.  He  was  assisted  in 
the  management  of  his  two  hundred  pupils  by  four  junior  masters, 
and  also  by  a  few  of  the  elder  boys,  who  occasionally  acted  as 
monitors  to  the  younger  children. 

As  was  the  invariable  custom  at  Copsley  School,  as  soon  as  the 
master's  whistle  was  blown  all  play  was  stopped,  and  the  scholars, 
running  from  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  playground,  and  tumb- 
ling out  of  the  schoolroom,  fell  into  line  with  the  precision  of  soldiers, 
each  class  bavins^  a  particular  spot  to  stand  on.  Having  thus  formed 
themselves  in  a  long  line,  curving  round  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the 
pJayground,  they  stduted  their  master  with  a  bow,  went  through  a 
little  drilling,  and  then  marched  single  file  into  the  schoolroom,  sing- 
ing some  marching  tune,  and  as  they  came  to  their  particular  places 
they  filed  off,  one  class  at  a  time. 

The  school  was  opened  as  usual  with  singing  and  prayer,  but 
instead  of  proceeding  with  the  lessons  as  on  an  ordinary  school-day, 
the  master  told  the  lads  to  sit  down  for  a  little  while,  as  he  wanted 
to  speak  to  them.  He  began  by  wishing  them  each  and  all  a  **  Happy 
New  Year."  "  Thank  you,  sir — the  same  to  you,"  responded  a  chorus 
of  merry  voices,  and  the  lads  gave  vent  to  their  exuberant  spirits  by 
givine  "  three  cheers  for  the  maeter." 

"  Now,  my  boys,"  said  Mr.  Stanton,  "  it  is  of  little  use  to  wish 
each  other  a  '  Happy  New  Year '  unless  we  determine  to  make  it  a 
happy  one.  I  hope  you  have  all  come  back  to  school  with  an  earnest 
purpose  to  do  yourselves  and  me  credit.  You  will  not  be  able  to 
come  to  school  much  longer.    Many  of  you  will  soon  be  called  upon 
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to  earn  your  living.  I  trust  you  will  therefore  improye  the  little  time 
you  have  to  the  best  advantaige.  Let  us  all  make  a  fresh  start  I 
can  sincerely  say  that  I  forgive  everyone  of  you  any  anxiety  or  trouble 
you  may  have  caused  me  in  the  past  year.  We  now  stand  fair  and 
square  for  the  new  one.  If  you  only  try  your  best,  you  may  make 
this  the  happiest  and  most  prosperous  year  of  your  school  Hfe.  And 
now  let  us  commence  work.*' 

With  that,  the  different  classes  passed  off  to  their  proper  places 
and  commenced  their  various  studies. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A    NEW    SCHOLAB. 

I  FEAR  there  was  not  much  work  done  on  that  first  morning  after 
the  holidays.  Neither  men  nor  boys  can  settle  down  after  a  time  of 
relaxation. 

And  then  there  were  so  many  things  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  boys.  There  had  been  various  little  repairs  done  which  required 
to  be  noticed. 

Gas  Brookes  found  that  the  old  desk  where  he  and  five  other  boys 
sat  for  the  writing  lesson,  and  which  had  been  shaky  for  some  time, 
had  been  replaced  by  a  new  one,  which  in  its  whiteness  was  quite  a 
contrast  to  the  others,  black  with  ink-stains.  But  Gus  liked  his  old 
desk  much  better  than  the  new  one.  Although  it  had  had  more  ink  on 
it  than  any  desk  in  the  school,  it  was  endeared  to  him  by  old  associa- 
tions, and  some  of  them  of  a  rather  peculiar  character.  He  coidd 
doubtless  have  told  how  many  ^lines  he  had  had  to  write  for  each 
particular  time  he  had  upset  his  ink-pot  by  his  carelessness.  And 
then  it  was  ornamented  with  his  initials  in  letters  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes,  and  had  a  wonderful  portrait  cut  in  it  of  one  of  the  assistant 
teachera  whom  Gus  greatly  disliked,  and  whom  he  had  nicknamed 
*^  Boney,*'  because  he  thought  he  saw  some  resemblance  in  his  features 
to  those  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Another  reason  for  the  dislike 
Gas  had  for  his  new  desk  was,  if  he  upset  his  ink  now  it  would  show 
alarmingly  plain,  whereas  if  he  did  so  on  his  old  one,  and  could 
manage  to  dry  it  up  quickly  with  his  slate  sponge,  he  might  have 
defied  a  London  detective  to  say  whether  or  not  there  had  been  any 
new  stain.  He  silently  resolved  to  reproduce  the  initials  and  the 
portrait,  and  wished — oh  !  how  earnestly — that  some  other  lad  would 
stain  his  part  of  the  desk  in  his  absence. 

Then  all  the  hat-pegs  which  had  been  broken  by  being  used  as 
gymnastic  apparatus  had  been  replaced  by  new  ones.  All  the  broken 
windows  were  repaired.  The  mouse  hole  under  the  book-cupboard 
(for  watching  which,  poor  Bob  Johnson  had  had  to  write  many  an 
extra  page  of  Natural  History)  was  stopped  up.  The  old  map  of 
Europe,  which  had  got  quite  indistinct  from  frequent  use,  was  replaced 
by  a  bright  new  one,  which,  to  the  terror  of  the  boys,  seemed  to  have 
nearly  twice  as  many  towns,  rivers,  and  mountains  delineated  on  its 
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brightly  yaniished  surface.  And  worst  of  aU,  the  master  brandiahed 
a  new  cane,  stronff  and  supple  ^  and  from  the  way  in  which  it  twisted 
about  in  his  hands,  it  seemed  in  a  huzzy  to  be  seasoned  on  the  back 
of  some  luckless  lad. 

And  after  these  new  things  had  been  noticed,  and  silently  com- 
mented upon,  the  old  ones  had  to  be  glanced  at  and  recognised. 

George  Benson  found  on  his  desk  a  rather  rude  engraving  of  his 
uncle's  little  pony,  which  he  had  cut  in  on  his  return  from  his  yiaitt  at 
Midsummer.  He  now  surveyed  it  with  a  critical  eye,  and  got  hia 
knife  out,  so  that  when  the  master  looked  another  way  he  might 
make  such  improvements  in  the  design  as  were  suggested  by  his  more 
recent  remembrance  of  that  animal. 

There  were  the .  same  old  books  piled  up  in  the  cupboards ;  the 
same  regiment  of  inkbottles  under  the  master's  desk  ;  the  same  moral 
maxims  in  unreadable  ornamental  letters  round  the  walls ;  the  same 
colony  of  sparrows  in  the  waterspout,  occasionally  peeping  through 
the  upper  panes  of  the  windows  with  an  impertinent  cunosity  that 
was  quite  amusing ;  and  the  same  old  faces  ranged  along  the  desks. 

By  the  time  the  lads  had  completed  their  survey  of  the  objects 
surrounding  them,  a  new  cause  of  inattention  presented  itself— a 
fresh  bo)r  entered  the  school,  accompanied  by  his  father.  He  looked 
about  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  had  an  intelligent  fape,  but  was 
much  confused  by  the  curious  ^aze  he  met,  whichever  way  he  looked. 
He  was  clean  and  neat,  but  his  clothes  bore  evident  signs  of  home 
production. 

"  Good  morning,  sir,"  said  the  man,  as  the  schoolmaster  approached ; 
"  my  name  is  Lindsay.   I  want  my  son  Edward  to  enter  your  school." 

"  What  school  has  he  been  to  before  ?"  said  the  master. 

**  To  Mr.  Jenes'  school,  at  Rudham.  I  am  rather  proud  of  it,  sir, 
but  Mr.  Jones  said  he  could  not  teach  him  much  more,  and  advised 
me  to  bring  him  to  you." 

On  hearing  this,  Mr.  Stanton  examined  the  new  pupil  in  writing, 
arithmetic,  etc.,  and  then  said  he  thought  he  would  do  for  the  secoi^ 
class,  and  if  he  worked  hatd  he  might  soon  get  into  the  first. 

'*  Are  there  any  boys  from  our  neighbourhood  whom  you  ceuld 
recommend  as  companions  for  my  son  to  come  and  go  with  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Lindsay. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  Mr.  Stanton ;  ^*  you  live  at  Kudham.    Do  you 
.  know  John  and  William  Parsons  ?    Their  father  is  one  of  the  foremen 
at  Rudham  Mill." 

"  I  know  Mr.  Parsons  very  well,"  said  Mr.  Lindsay,  "  but  not  the 
boys."  I 

"  They  are  very  steadv  lads,  and  the  younger  one  will  be  in  the 
same  class.  Young  Brookes  goes  pretty  nearly  the  same  way  home  ; 
but,  although  not  a  bad  boy,  he  is  hardly  steady  enough." 

William  Parsons  was  then  called,  introduced  to  Edward  Lindsay 
and  his  father,  and  then  sent  to  his  place  with  the  new  boy  for  a 
companion. 


»        -  T 


"  What  a  shy  youngster,"  said  Qua  Brookes ;  **  he  looks  as  timid 
as  if  we  were  going  lo  eat  him." 

<<  Shouldn't  you  like  to  beg  the  pattern  of  his  coat  ?"  asked  Charlie 
Dayis  of  his  neighbour.    '*  I  wonder  who  is  his  tailor." 

*^  Can't  you  see,"  said  Bob  Johnson,  ^*  his  grandfather  left  him  thitt 
Buit  of  dothes  in  his  wiU,  and  his  mother  has  altered  them  to  make 
them  fit?" 

Edward  Lindsay  felt  anything  but  comfortable  as  he  sat  in  his 
dass,  and  looked  round  on  his  new  companions.  He  saw  that  all  of 
them  were  better  dressed  than  himself,  and  occasionally  his  face 
flashed  crimson  as  he  overheard  whispered  sneers  at  ^e  plainness  of 
his  clothes.  He  saw  too  that  the  studies  were  much  more  advanced 
than  those  he  had  been  used  to.  Even  in  his  pet  subject — arithmetic, 
he  found  all  tiie  boys  i&  his  class  somewhat  ahead  of  him.  His  highest 
sums  had  been  in  rractice  and  Compound  Proportion ;  but  he  now 
found  the  dullest  of  his  class-mates  working  vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions,  while  he  scarcely  knew  a  denominator  from  a  numerator. 
Thinking  of  these  things  made  him  low-spirited  and  nervous,  and 
when  he  might  have  answered  a  question  he  was  too  much  confused 
to  do  so. 

Dinner-time  passed  a  bit  pleasanter,  and  then  the  afternoon 
foHowed,  much  as  the  morning  had  done,  in  little  discouragements 
for  the  new  boy.  It  was  quite  a  release  for  him  when  the  benediction 
was  pronounced,  and  he  walked  off  home  with  William  Parsons^ 
between  whom  and  Edward  quite  a  friendship  had  sprung  up. 

The  home-lesson  appointed  for  the  second  class  was  an  outline 
map  of  England ;  but  Edward  Lindsay  had  never  tried  to  draw  a 
map  m  his  fiife,  and  besides  he  had  no  atlas  to  copy  from.  His  friend 
WiUiam  suggested  that,  as  a  new  boy,  the  master  would  not  expect 
one  from  him,  but  to  this  argument  Edward  would  not  listen.  He 
had  resolved  to  equal  his  competitors  before  long,  and  he  knew  he 
must  not  begin  by  shirking  a  difficult  lesson. 

Seeing  his  determination,  William  Parsons  asked  him  to  come  up 
to  their  house  in  the  evening,  and  he  would  show  him  how  he  did 
his  map,  and  lend  him  his  atuis. 

When  Edward  went  up,  he  was  astonished  to  find  John  Parsons, 
who  was  in  the  first  class,  working  out  a  geometrical  figure  with  com- 
passes. And  turning  to  William,  he  was  surprised  at  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  he  traced  the  rugged  outline  of  our  island  home ; 
and  when  he  got  his  colours,  and  tinted  his  map  with  a  pink  border, 
his  admiration  knew  no  bounds. 

Then  he  tried  to  draw  one,  but  time  after  time  he  had  to  rub  off 
his  blaoklead  lines  and  start  again.  At  last,  however,  he  succeeded 
in  producing  a  recognisable  outline. 

When  the  master  saw  it  next  morning  he  was  very  much  pleased 
with  it  He  had  not  expected  one  from  him  at  idl,  but  had  forgotten 
to  tell  him  so. 

{To  be  eontintted.) 
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SCIENCE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Article  I. — Chemistry. 

1  SHOULD  like  everyone  of  my  readers  to  know  what  the  word 
science  means,  for  it  is  not  wise  to  use  any  word  without  knowing 
its  meaning.  Let  me  try  to  explain  it.  If  you  had  a  garden  you  would 
like  to  be  told  the  names  of  all  the  flowers  and  plants  that  grew  in  it,  and 
no  doubt  you  would  ask  someone  to  tell  you.  You  would  then  try 
to  remember  the  names,  and  perhaps  would  write  them  in  a  book, 
with  a  description  of  tbe  plants.  But  you  know  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  write  them  in  a  careless  way,  without  any  order  or  system.  The 
best  plan  would  be  to  write  down  the  names  of  all  the  grasses  on  one 
page  and  the  names  of  flowers  on  pther  pages,  in  various  classes,  after 
looking  closely  at  them  to  see  how  far  the  different  flowers  were  like 
each  other.  This  book  would  contain  your  knowledge  of  plants,  and 
if  the  names  were  written  in  classes  the  knowledge  would  be  all 
arranged  in  order,  and  we  should  call  it  a  system  of  knowledge,  or 
science.  Thu8}ou  see  the  word  science  means  a  system  of  know- 
ledge. 

There  are  many  sciences.  The  one  we  have  just  spoken  of  is 
called  the  science  of  botany.  It  tells  us  what  is  known  about  plants. 
The  science  of  astronomy  tells  us  what  is  known  about  the  stars ;  and 
the  science  of  geology  tells  us  all  that  is  known  about  the  rocks. 
But  at  present  I  wish  to  write  about  the  science  of  chemistry.  I  will 
make  it  as  plain  as  I  can,  but  if  you  wish  to  undtrstand  it  you  must 
try  to  think. 

What  is  chemistry?  Before  giving  attention  to  it  I  thought  it 
simply  told  about  doctors^  medicines,  about  drugs,  pills,  and  tinctures 
for  toothache ;  but  on  beginning  to  read  about  it  I  found  this  to  be  a 
mistake.  Chemistry  tells  what  everything  consists  of,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  told ;  it  tells  us  what  salt  is,  what  water  is,  what  the  air  we  breathe 
is ;  it  tells  us  about  chalk  and  coal,  about  iron  and  lead.  Chemistry 
tells  us  that  some  things,  such  as  chalk  and  coal,  are  made  up  of 
other  things,  and  it  points  out  the  way  in  which  we  may  separate 
them  into  the  different  parts  of  which  they  are  composed ;  but  it  also 
tells  us  that  some  things,  such  as  sulphur,  lead,  and  iron,  cannot  be 
separated  into  anything  different  from  what  they  are.  Those  which 
are  made  up  of  other  things  are  called  compounds,  because  they  are 
composed  of  something  else ;  and  everything  which  is  not  a  compound 
is  called  an  element — so  that  chalk  and  coal  are  compounds,  while 
sulphur,  lead,  and  iron  are  elements.  You  know  that  a  rice  pudding 
consists  of  milk,  rice,  sugar,  and  so  forth ;  so  it  is  a  compoimd.  Then 
milk,  rice,  and  sugar  consist  of  other  things,  such  as  water  and 
carbon;  so  they  are  compounds.  Then  again  water  consists  of 
two  gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen ;  so  it  sdso  is  a  compound.  But 
carbon  does  not  consist  of  an3rthinff  else;  it  cannot  be  divided 
into  anything ;  you  may  crush  it  and  boil  it,  you  may  cut  it  and 
burn  it,  but  it  is  carbon  still:   it  is  an  element    The  same  with 
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gold  and  silver.  You  may  beat  them  out  or  roll  them  up,  you  may 
melt  them  in  a  furnace  or  plunge  them  into  water,  but  you  cannot 
reduce  them  to  anything  lower  than  silyer  and  gold:  they  are 
elements. 

The  number  of  elements  at  present  known  to  exist  is  sixty-two, 
but  there  is  no  end  to  the  number  of  compounds.  Some  of  these 
elements  exist  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  others  are  solid,  but  when  we 
require  the  gases  pure,  we  have  to  free  them  from  other  elements  with 
which  they  are  generally  united.  Suppose,  now,  that  a  person  wished 
to  have  some  oxygen  gas,  how  would  he  get  it  ?  There  are  many 
ways,  but  I  will  just  describe  the  usual  one.  First  he  would  procure 
some  chlorate  of  potash,  and  mix  with  it  a  little  black  oxide  of  man- 

fanese.  The  chlorate  of  potash  contains  oxygen,  and  the  manganese 
elps  us  to  get  the  oxygen  free.  Afcer  mixing  these  two,  he  would 
put  them  into  a  glass  yessel,  having  a  cork  in  it  with  a  glass  tube 
through,  so  that  the  gas  could  be  conveyed  along  the  tube  to  a  bottle. 
He  would  then  apply  heat  to  the  glass  vessel,  by  holding  it  over  the 
flame  of  a  spirit-lamp. 

The  spirit-lamp  stands  at  the  right  hand,  and  the  flame  is  just 
underneath  the  vessel  containing  the  chlorate  of  potash  and  the  man- 
ganese. Very  soon  after  the  heat  reaches  the  mixture,  the  oxygen 
begins  to  rise  and  to  pass  through  the  cork,  along  the  small  glass 
tube  which  you  see  connecting  the  glass  vessel  with  the  bottle  that  is 
to  receive  the  gas.  This  bottle  is  full  of  water,  and  is  turned  bottom 
upwards,  but  the  water  is  prevented  from  running  out  because  the 
bottle  is  standing  in  water.  At  first  a  little  of  the  oxygen  is  allowed 
to  escape,  for  it  is  mixed  with  air,  and  therefore  cannot  be  pure,  but 
after  about  half  a  minute  he  passes  the  end  of  the  tube  under  the 
neck  of  the  bottle,  and  the  gas  bubbles  up  through  the  water,  which 
gradually  lowers  as  the  oxygen  takes  its  place.  When  all  the  water 
is  out  the  bottle  is  full  of  gas,  it  is  then  just  moved  a  little  sideways, 
the  stopper  is  put  in,  and  the  bottle  cf  oxygen  is  ready  for  use. 

Supposing,  now,  that  after  the  chemist  had  prepared  this  bottle  of 
oxygen  he  were  to  give  it  to  you,  what  would  you  do  with  it?  You 
might  first  examine  it  closely  with  your  eyes ;  you  would  then  see 
that  it  was  entirely  without  colour,  and  that  the  bottle  appeared  as 
though  it  were  quite  empty.  This  would  teach  you  that  oxygen  is 
transparent  and  colourless.  You  might  next  try  if  you  could  smell 
it,  and  you  would  find  it  without  smell.  If  you  were  to  put  your 
tongue  in  and  try  to  taste  it,  you  would  find  it  to  be  also  tasteless. 
But  if  oxygen  is  without  taste,  smell,  or  colour,  and  if  we  cannot  feel 
it  when  we  put  our  hands  into  it,  how  can  we  distinguish  between  it 
and  the  air  we  breathe  ?  The  air  we  breathe  contains  oxygen,  but  it 
contains  other  gases  as  well,  and  therefore  it  differs  from  the  pure  gas 
of  which  we  are  speaking.     This  difference  could  easily  be  shown. 

You  might  get  a  piece  of  copper  wire  and  bend  one  end  of  it 
upwards ;  then  stick  the  crooked  end  of  the  wire  into  the  end  of  a 
wax  taper,  or  a  piece  of  candle.    After  you  had  done  this  the  candle 
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might  be  lighted  and  allowed  to  bom  for  a  short  time,  then  the  flame 
eould  be  blown  out,  and  while  the  wick  was  zed  with  heat  it  could  be 

Eut  into  the  bottle  of  oxTgen,  and  it  would  at  once  bum  again  with  a 
ri^ht  flame.  If  insteaa  of  a  candle  you  tried  a  piece  of  wood,  just 
letting  ik  bum  a  short  time,  then  blowing  out  the  flame  and  plunging 
the  end,  while  glowing  with  heat,  into  the  bottle,  the  result  would  be 
just  the  same ;  it  would  burst  into  a  flame  again  and  give  off  so  much 
light  as  almost  to  dazzle  you.  A  piece  of  small  iron  wire  twisted 
like  a  corkscrew,  with  the  end  dipped  in  sidphor  and  then  lighted, 
would  bum  brightly  in  the  bottle  of  gas  and  scatter  many  beautiful 
little  sparks.  Thus  you  see  that  oxygen  feeds  fire  and  helps  it  to  bum. 
If  the  oxygen  were  to  be  taken  out  of  the  air  that  we  breathe  we 
could  not  liye,  we  should  all  be  suffocated.  Our  fires  would  not  bum 
without  oxygen.  When  people  open  the  door  of  a  room  in  order 
that  a  fire  may  bum  brightly,  it  is  the  additional  oxygen  of  the  air 
which  causes  the  drooping  flame  to  revive.  The  same  when  you  use 
a  pair  of  bellows,  you  send  more  air  to  the  burning  coals,  and  the 
oxygen  it  contains  feeds  the  fire,  and  so  increases  it.  If  you  expose 
a  piece  of  iron  in  a  damp  room,  the  oxygen  causes  it  to  rust.  About 
one-third  of  the  solid  substance  of  the  earth  is  supposed  to  consist  of 
oxygen,  and  two-thirds,  by  weight,  of  the  water  is  oxygen  also.  It 
seems  strange  to  us  that  this  gas  should  support  a  fire  so  wc41,  while 
water,  which  contains  so  much  of  it,  will  quench  a  fire  or  prevent  it 
from  burning ;  but  God  has  wisely  ordered  this  for  the-  good  of  His 
creature — ^man. 


« GONE  TO  SLEEP  IN  THE  COLD." 

One  coM  morning  in  January,  my  little  girl,  Anna,  who  is  not 
quite  four  years  old,  came  running  into  the  study  and  jumping 
into  my  lap,  said :  *'  O  papa,  I  saw  some  ice  out  yonder  in  the  tub  ?"' 

"  How  do  you  know  it  is  ice  ?" 

"  Lucy  told  me  so." 

**  Well,  Anna,  how  did  the  ice  get  there  ?  " 

**  Why,  papa,  you  see,  the  water  went  to  sleep  in  the  cold  and  it 
turned  to  ice ! " 

And  so  whenever  I  hear  a  man  carping  at  the  pastor  or  the  super- 
intendent, complaining  of  the  little  good  done,  and  that,  after  all,  too 
much  stress  is  laid  on  the  instruction  and  conversion  of  children,  and 
too  many  methods  adopted  to  interest  them,  I  suspect  he  has  *'  gone 
to  sleep  in  the  cold."  Whenever  I  see  a  man  refusing  to  aid  the 
people  of  God  in  their  efforts  to  Christianise  the  heathen  in  our  own, 
or  in  a  foreign  land ;  and  do  not  find  the  fruitful  graces  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  showing  themselves  in  the  life  of  anyone  who  sits  under  the 
ministrations  of  the  sanctuary;  whenever  I  see  a  worldly-minded 
Sunday-school  teacher,  I  say,  he  "  went  te  sleep  in  the  cold,  and 
turned  to  ice,"  and  I  feel  like  praying,  may  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
melt  him! — Sunday-school  World, 
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THE  NOTABLE  HISTOET  OF  OTXR  OAT. 
Bt  the  Editok. 


CHAPTER  I. 
SIS  ia  our  cat  in  hu  babyhood.  You  tM  Um  in  the  out— 
he,  hiB  mother,  and  his  Buter.  HIb  mother  is  oo  the  left 
hand,  bia  Bi«t«c  in  the  middle,  and  he  on  the  richt  hand, 
all  lapfsng  milk,  Nobody  ever  thooght  he  would  eome  to 
sooh  greatneM  aa  he  baa  acbieved  when  tbey  looked  upon  him  in  hia 
babyhood.  It  waa  Hkely  that  be  would  abare  the  &te  of  many  othar 
eata,  ot  rather  Uttma — that  is,  that  he  would  run  out  aome  night  and 
bee  hia  way,  and  be  teased  to  death  by  naagbty  boy>  or  worried  by 
aome  di^  or  ather,  and  that  his  mothm  and  friend^  would  have  to 
mouTS  OTei  hia  premature  death  and  hia  diahcMionred  gnn  in  the 

That  aoch  a  bte  did  not  overtake  him  may  perhapa  be  attributed 
to  four  thingB — firat,  he  bad  a  rcipectable  mother,  who  regularly 
attended  chapel ;  aeoondly,  he  waa  bom  a  citizen  of  London ;  third, 
he  waa  bom  m  a  ohapel ;  and  fourth,  he  had  an  excellent  training,  aa 
I  hope  to  Bhow  in  the  Iribwing  chapters  of  this  momentous  hiatoiy. 
Few  cata  have  ever  been  promoted  aa  he  has  been,  at  leaat  not  ainoe 
die  daya  of  the  Pfaaiaohe,  when  high  prieata  uaed  to  wait  u^on  eata 
and  (bed  them,  and  splendid  rooma  and  rich  carpeta  were  provided  for 
their  oae  and  eomibrt.     Hia  asaociationB  have  been  intellectual  from 
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his  youth.  He  has  heard  conversations  on  sublime  subjects  which 
he  must  have  been  a  dull  cat  indeed  not  to  have  profited  by.  Philo- 
sophy, astronomy,  and  the  sciences  generally  have  been  discussed  in 
his  presence,  to  say  nothing  of  more  sacred  subjects.  He  sleeps 
amidst  literature,  many  a  hundredweight  of  it :  some  in  the  cellar, 
which  I  am  afraid  will  never  get  out  of  it,  and  where  it  would  have 
been  devoured  long  ago  by  rats,  had  it  not  been  for  his  care  and  high 
appreciation  of  the  contents  of  the  place,  a  feeling  which  I  am  very 
sorry  the  public  do  not  appear  to  share  with  him,  for  nobody  ever 
asks  now  for  any  literature  there  is  there — and  some  in  the  second 
floor,  where  books  in  elegant  and  costly  bindings  seem  to  excite  plea- 
surable feelings  in  him,  and  which,  were  he  permitted,  he  would  often 
play  with  to  tibe  detriment  of  the  volumes.  Then  he  lives  under  the 
shadow  of  St.  PauPs ;  bears  the  sound  of  its  bells  when  they  ring, 
sees  the  people  going  to  the  church,  is  close  upon  Paternoster  Row, 
where  all  the  books  are  published,  and  is  always  in  good  company — 
the  company  of  grave  divines  and  good  men ;  and  if  he  were  not  a 
wonderful  cat,  a  moral  nat,  in  short  an  example  to  his  kind,  it  would 
be  a  disgrace  to  him,  considering  his  bringing-up.  All  the  cats  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  ready  to  burst  with  envy  when  they  see  him— 
his  good  looks,  his  wonderful  size,  his  sober  conduct,  and  his  attention 
to  his  duties,  are  the  theme  of  universal  praise ;  and  as  is  ever  the 
case,  even  with  higher  beings  than  cats,  when  they  excel  some  will 
envy  them,  so  is  it  with  our  cat.  No  doubt  he  is  envied  by  his  race, 
who  would,  if  they  could  speak  or  write,  exalt  their  littleness  at  the 
expense  of  his  greatness,  just  as  it  often  is  among  human  beings. 
Hence  they  snarl  at  him,  wink  at  him,  and  make  faces  at  him,  which 
it  is  very.eontemptible  to  see ;  but  he  takes  it  all  as  he  ought  to  do, 
and  never  condescends  to  quarrel  with  such  low  cats  as  sometimes 
come  in  his  way. 

I  said  that  perhaps  one  reason  of  his  superiority  was  that  he  was 
bom  a  citizen  of  London.  Country  cats  cannot  oe  compared  with 
London  cats.  They  have  not  the  high  breeding,  the  advanced  edu- 
cation, or  the  aristocratic  manners  of  London  cats.  You  will  see  the 
country  cats  at  the  top  of  the  houses,  griming  themselves  with  the 
chimney-pots,  and  disturbing  the  neighbourhood  with  their  noise ; 
but  houses  are  so  tall  in  London  that  cats  cannot  get  to  the  top  of 
them,  and  as  to  griming  themselves  with  the  sooty  chimney-pots,  they 
would  scorn  to  do  such  a  thing.  They  are  the  descendants  of  Whit- 
tington's  cat,  who  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  no  wonder  if  they 
should  strive  as  a  rule  to  maintain  their  dignity ;  at  all  events  **  our 
cat "  has  maintained  his,  and  is  entitled  by  all  odds  to  be  Lord  Mayor 
of  all  the  cats  in  the  City.  His  food  is  aristocratical,  being  the  same, 
with  some  variations,  which  the  people  of  Paris  used  during  the  siege 
of  that  city — namely,  horse-flesh.  Every  day  the  **  cat*s-meat'*  man 
brings  him  a  piece  of  boiled  horse-flesh  on  a  skewer.  His  intelligence 
is  such  that  he  knows  when  his  dinner  is  coming  long  before  the  man 
can  be  seen,  and  will  mew  his  thanks  in  very  sign&cant  tones.    In 
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addition  to  thiB  he  ^ets  milk  and  bread  and  other  odds  and  ends 
which  Mr.  Webber  gives  him.  On  those  occasions  when  the  com- 
mittee meet  in  the  book-room  and  take  tea  togedier,  he  perches  him- 
self on  the  desk  higher  than  any  of  us,  and  is  remembered  kindly  by 
the  gentlemen  who  are  there,  who  do  not  forget  to  let  him  share  with 
them  on  the  occasion.  On  the  Saturday  he  gets  a  double  portion — 
that  is,  two  days*  rations  are  served  to  him  at  once,  and  to  his  shame 
be  it  spoken  (but  this  is  about  all  the  fault  he  has)  he  has  not 
sufficient  self-denial  to  reserve  his  Sunday  dinner,  but  eats  it  on  the 
Saturday.  Sunday,  therefore,  is  a  fast-day  with  him,  and  the  neigh- 
bours all  testify  that  he  is  not  a  strict  Sabbatarian.  True,  he  is  locked 
up  in  the  office  and  cannot  get  out,  but  he  makes  his  cries  heard  in 
the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  makes  it  clearly  understood  that,  what- 
ever benefit  others  may  find  in  fasting,  he  considers  there  is  none  to 
him.  But  if  people  will  not  be  prudent,  if  they  will  indmlge  their 
appetite  in  this  way,  they  must  expect  to  suffer— and  so  does  our  cat. 
Sunday  to  him  is  a  day  of  pangs  and  hunger,  because  he  has  not 
sense  enough  to  abstain  on  the  Saturday. 

Another  probable  reason  of  his  superiority  is  that  he  was  bom  in 
a  chapel ;  and  we  know  that  everything  takes  its  tone,  more  or  less^ 
fi-om  Its  circumstances.  Good  influences  in  early  life  are  of  immense 
value.  His  cradle  was  humble,  for  it  was  the  coal-scuttle  in  the 
vestry  ;  but  this  was  no  disgrace  to  him,  but  rather  shows  his  worth 
in  being  able  to  rise  from  such  a  humble  origin  to  sleep  as  he  does 
now  among  bales  of  sermons  and  other  excefient  works.  And  if  he 
sleeps  among  them  he  does  no  worse  than  many  of  his  superiors,  who, 
as  is  well  known  and  generally  lamented,  sleep  under  sermons  every- 
where. 

Then  his  mother  was  a  well-conducted  cat.  As  I  have  said,  she 
attended  chapel — in  fact,  I  believe  she  lived  there,  and  was  there 
night  and  day.  Who  fed  her  I  do  not  know»  or  whether  she  was 
ever  fed  at  aU.  We  all  know  that  a  **  church  mouse  "  has  a  hard 
time  of  it,  for  if  we  want  to  describe  a  very  poor  person  we  say,  "  He 
is  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse."  This  was  the  case  when  candles  were 
used,  and  there  were  odds  and  ends  of  this  kind  to  be  had ;  how  poor 
fhey  must  be  now  when  gas  is  nearly  everywhere  used  I  cannot  telL 
I  fear,  however,  the  poor  creature  was  starved  out,  for  she  left  her 
kittens,  and  was  never  heard  of  more. 

But  the  last  advantage  he  had  was  his  excellent  training.  Mr. 
Webber  trained  him,  and  the  advantages  of  that  training  are  seen  to 
Hiis  day.  I  shall  show  how  this  was  done  afterwards,  but  at  present 
it  is  not  necessary. 

Now  will  my  youns  friends  pardon  me  if  something  of  what  I 
have  said  should  make  mem  smile  ?  I  have  a  higher  purpose  than  to 
make  them  smile  $  I  have  a  higher  purpose  than  merely  to  write  abeut 
cats.  I  want  to  lead  them  to  think  about  the  very  things  which,  if 
they  were  no  advantage  to  our  cat,  were  and  are  substantially  an 
advantage  to  them.    Our  cat  is  not  a  rational  being,  and  therefore 
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knows  really  no  difference  between  early  advantages  or  the  reverse ; 
Inrt  I  am  writing  for  rational  children  who  do  know,  or  ought  to  know, 
Hkt  advantages  or  otherwise  of  early  associations.  Let  us  for  the 
prescnit  forget  Hie  lower  animal  and  think  aboat  the  higher.  Let  us 
dismiss  what  may  be  humorous  in  reference  to  the  lower,  and  think 
about  what  is  serious  in  reference  to  the  higher  creature. 

It  has  pleased  God  to  make  human  beings  of  a  much  higher  order 
than  any  mere  animal;  he  has  given  them  mgher  powers  and  a  much 
more  serious  destiny.  There  is  no  harm  in  a  child  playing  with  a 
kitten  or  a  pet  of  any  kind,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  good,  for  it  is 
always  good  to  have  something  to  love  and  be  lund  to.  It  brings  out 
the  kindlier  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  trains  us  to  avoid  seUSsh- 
ness  and  cruelty ;  but  in  every  such  case  the  thought  riiould  oome 
home  to  the  mind  of  the  child  bow  much  superior  it  is  to  that  pet, 
wha1«ver  it  may  be.  The  child  has  a  mind,  an  immortal  soul.  It  can 
repay  the  culture  and  education  it  receives,  while  a  mere  animal  can- 
not The  child  can  take  its  place  among  intelligent  beings.  It  is 
bom  for  some  use — ^tbe  highest  use  for  which  any  creature  can  be 
designed — the  service  of  God  on  earth,  and  the  enjoyment  of  eternal 
felicity.  While  we  fondle  our  pets  of  the  lower  animals,  let  us  never 
forget  that,  however  we  may  like  them  and  admire  them,  there  is  some- 
thing more  expected  of  us  than  they  are  capable  of. 

Our  parents  expect  something  higher  of  us  than  we  can  expect  of 
our  pets.  They  take  a  great  deal  of  care  of  us,  put  themselves  to 
large  expenses  for  our  education  and  settlement  in  life,  and  we  ought 
to  love,  honour,  and  comfort  them  in  return.  Many  children  are  a 
torment  to  their  parents,  and  brins  their  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to 
the  grave.  Many  more,  if  they  do  nothing  vicious,  are  yet  so  care- 
less, so  wanting  in  the  qualities  which  people  must  have  who  aim  to 
push  their  way  in  the  world,  that  their  parents  have  constant  anxiety 
about  them,  and  have  to  bear  them  up  all  their  lives.  It  should  not 
be  so ;  we  have  bII  powers  and  opportunities  which  ought  to  be  im- 
proved to  the  best  advantage. 

Look  also  at  what  is  done  for  us  in  our  Sunday-schools,  and  by  our 
ministers.  What  a  debt  of  gratitude  children  owe  to  all  iiiese  good 
agencies,  which  constantly  seek  to  put  and  keep  ns  in  the  rif^t  way! 


OXTE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  WOEKEES. 

We  commence  this  series  of  articles,  with  portraits,  with  the  late  Mr. 
John  Ramsden,  of  Halifax.  His  memoir  was  published  in  our  lu*ge 
Magazine  in  April,  1872,  to  which  account  of  this  excelleat  man  we 
must  refer  such  readers  as  majr  wish  for  fullar  details  than  we  have 
room  for.  It  is  not  our  intention,  as  a  rule,  to  notice  those  who  are 
removed  from  us,  bbt  the  living,  actii^  men  and  women  to  whom  we 
owe  so  much  in  the  important  work  of  our  Sunday-schools*  But  Mr. 
Ramiden  has  died  so  recentlyi  and  his  claims  to  honourable  mentioa 
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are  so  imqneBdonable,  that  w«  begin  oor  series  with  his  name  at  its 
head,  although  he  is  no  longer  among  ns. 

Mr.  Ramsden  was  bom  at  Boothtown,  near  Halifax,  on  the  11th 
April,  1 796.  His  parents,  as  the  aboye-mentioned  memoir  tells  us,  and 
to  which  we  are  indebted  lor  the  information  we  now  give,  were 
working  people  in  jtoor  oircumstanees,  and  he  was  the  youngest  child 
of  ihe  family.  In  infancy  he  was  weakly,  and  anaocidesit  with  which 
he  met  while  quite  a  diild  threatened  to  make  him  a  cripple  for  life. 
He  had,  like  many  other  devoted  men  and  women  who  have  risen  to 
positionB  of  nsefolness  in  the  Church,  a  pious  and  sensible  mother. 
He  says  of  her — "  From  her  I  received  my  first  in^ressions  of  love  to 
God  and  a  fear  to  offend  Him ;  her  hand  first  led  me  to  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Lord — ^that  Salem  delightfal  to  my  memory  and  dear  to  my  heart 
Her  example  ocnresponded  with  her  precepts,  and  was  well  worthy  of 
imitation.  She  ruled  her  family  by  love,  but  whenever  necessary  she 
assumed  the  just  authority  of  a  parent.  She  had  the  wonderful  art 
of  keeping  her  children  together  in  the  bonds  of  afiection  and  mutual 
help.  And,  oh !  may  it  never  be  erased  from  my  memory,  how  she 
Tued  to  oallect  ns  together  at  the  close  of  the  day,  and  especially  the 
Sabbath  day,  to  read,  te  sing,  and  to  pray.  When  j  think  of  these 
things,  my  heart  is  too  full  for  utterance,  and  I  am  compelled  to  lay 
down  my  pen  to  give  vent  to  the  feelings  of  my  scul ;  and  l^ugh  I 
am  now  above  fif%-eigkt  years  of  age,  and  she  has  been  many  years 
laid  silent  in  the  grave,  yet  I  could  weep  l&e  a  little  child  m  recollec- 
tion of  bar.    I  Uess  my  God  that  ever  1  possessed  such  a  treasure.*' 

That  a  boy  with  such  influences  around  him  should  have  struggled 
throng^  the  disadvantages  of  a  limited  education  and  a  very  humble 
social  position  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Sudi  influences  are  the 
inflnenoea  that  make  men  strong  to  battle  with  the  trials  of  life,  and 
impart  te  them,  tiuN>u^  the  grace  of  God,  the  qualities  which  make 
them  respected,  and  win  for  them  the  confidence  of  the  general  public. 
His  mental  stamina  also  was  good,  though  never  idiowy,  and  in  the 
use  of  his  ^ood  sense  and  the  opportunities  he  had  he  became  a  man 
of  general  information  and  excellent  business  capacity.  He  had  his 
sfaue  of  trials,  but  he  was  patient  and  cheerful  amidst  liiem  all.  He 
was  shrewd,  as  Yorkshire  men  generally  are,  had  miKsh  of  the  dry 
humour  for  which  hisooimty  is  umous ;  but  a  solid  piety,  a  generous 
heart,  imtiring  indtistry,  and  sterling  principle  were  his  most 
prominent  qiudities.  He  filled  eYeirw  office  that  a  layman  could  fill  in 
the  Ghoreh,  and  he  filled  them  well.  His  books  and  accounts  as  a 
steward  and  seeretaiy  weie  models  of  neatness  and  accuracy.  He  was 
a  preachers'  friend :  he  stood  by  them  if  assailed  n^Uier  from  within 
the  Church  or  out  of  it.  (Poor  souls,  they  often  needed  a  friend  in 
those  days !)  He  was  a  true  helper  at  all  times.  The  time  he  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  Church  was  worth  thousands  of  pounds  if 
appraised  by  any  commercial  standard.  And  it  was  given  without 
grudgpng.  His  constant  smile  and  his  ready  wit  would  put  the 
gloomiest  soul  into  good  humour  in  a  moment.     Children  all  liked  ' 
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him,  and  spoke  of  him  as  "  the  preacher  who  looked  like  heaven."  In 
a  time  of  commercial  disaster  he  was  obliged  to  call  his  creditors 
together.  Almost  without  hearing  his  explanations,  and  certainly 
without  looking  into  his  accounts  they  accepted  a  composition  of 
twelve  shillings  in  the  pound ;  but,  to  ms  great  honour  be  it  spoken, 
he  lived  to  pay  off  his  whole  liabilities  at  twenty  shillings  in  the 
pound,  and  the  last  payment  of  £50  which  he  paid  on  this  account 
was  to  a  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Luddendenfoot,  who  signed  the  receipt 
and  handed  back  the  money  with  many  expressions  of  esteem  for  the 
brave  man,  who  by  pinching  economies,  hard  work,  and  constant 
buoyancy  of  soul  had  achieved  such  a  result. 

But  it  was  in  the  Sunday-school  at  Hanover  Street  Chapel,  Hali- 
fax, that  his  works  were  most  abundant.  From  the  first  Sabbath  on 
which  that  school  was  opened  in  1836,  to  the  last  in  1867,  he  was 
engaged  in  that  school,  and  for  twenty-seven  of  those  years  he  was 
superintendent,  and  on  his  retirement  through  advancing  years  and 
infirmities,  the  teach<>rs  presented  him  with  a  handsome  testimonial, 
in  appreciation  of  his  long  and  valuable  services. 

Towards  the  end  he  arranged  everything,  as  to  his  funeral  and  other 
matters,  with  the  equanimity  which  had  marked  his  temper  and  con- 
duct through  life.  *'If  anyone  speaks  of  me,"  said  he,  "  when  I  am 
gone,  let  them  say  he  died  happy,'*  and  then  wept  with  joy  at  the 
prospect  of  an  opening  immortality.  In  death  he  lay  with  an  ex- 
pression of  peaceful  triumph  on  his  features  which  was  beautiful  to 
see.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  December,  1871,  aged  seventy-five 
years.  It  is  well,  thou  brave  soul,  thou  art  gone  to  that  land  where 
many  lambs  whom  thou  didst  gather  into  the  fold  have  welcomed  thee, 
and  where  many  more  yet  to  come  shall  own  thee  as  the  human  in- 
strumentality which  first  brought  them  to  walk  in  the  path  to  heaven ! 

Our  next  portrait  will  be  that  of  Mr.  Shrubsall,  the  superin- 
tendent of  our  Brunswick  Sunday-school,  Great  Dover  Street,  London, 
which  will  appear  in  the  April  Juvenile.  And  we  desire  to  say,  ^ 
respecting  the  future  portraits,  that  they  will  be  got  up  in  a  better ' 
style  than  the  one  now  presented.  Mr.  Ramsden's  portrait  is  done 
by  a  new  process,  which  is  cheap ;  but  while  it  renders  the  features 
correctly,  it  looks  coarse.  It  was  an  experiment ;  but  we  shall  have 
to  resort  to  wood-engraving  for  the  future.  We  shall  give  a  portrait 
every  two  months,  and  the  third  one  will  be  due  in  June,  when  we 
hope  to  give  one  of  our  lady  workers.  We  believe  the  idea  of  giving 
these  portraits,  with  a  short  pen  portrait  accompanying,  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  our  friends,  and  that  it  will  add  to  the  attractions  of  the 
magazine  and  its  usefulness  among  our  Sunday-school  friends.  . 
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UP  THE  EHINE,  &c. ; 

OE  THE  FAOTS  AND  FANCIES  OF  A  TWO  WEEKS'  TOUR. 

No.  IV.  • 

rilHE  Bliixie,  the  Rhine,  old  Father  Rhine !    Up  the  Rhine,  along 

-L     whose  majestic  banks  the  weary  feet  of  many  a  Roman  troop 

haye  trod,  where  has  been  many  a  bloody  struggle  with  the  testy 

warman — the  German— and  some  of  whose  soil  has  been  often  sodden 

with  the  blood  of  slaughtered  men.    The  Rhine,  the  Rhine,  oyer 

whom  orators  haye  harangued,  and  soldiers  fought  and  wept  from 

CSsesar    to    Napoleon,  and  poets    sung.     The   Rhine,  into   whose 

rolling  waters  were  cast  the  sacred  ashes  of  the  faithful   witness 

for  Jesus,  John  Huss.    The  Rhine-— up  the  Rhine!     Tickets  for^ 

Konigswinter !  Leaying  Cologne,  away  we  steam,  thinking, "  Now  for 

the  scenery."    But  restrain  your  raptures  awhile,  for  below  Bonn  there 

is  little  or  nothing  worthy  of  note :  so  nothine  we  note.    Still  some 

time  before  we  reach  it  we  see  the  Siebengeburge,  or  Seven  Sisters, 

standing  boldly  up  against  the  sky,  with  all  the  pride  of  beautiful 

young  ladies ;  whilst  the  Drachenfels  in  particular,  crested  with  a 

dilapidated  old  castle,  looks  quite  imposing  in  the  distance.    Of  this 

same  Byron  sings : — 

"  The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels 
Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine.*' 

But  one  thing  at  a  time. 

^  Bonn !    uo  you  stay  here  ?    Should  much  like,  for  here  are  many 

things  we  haye  a  desire  to  see — the  great  composer  Beethoven^ 

house,  the  large  library,  the  uniyersity  and  its  fresco  paintings.    But 

as  one  is  limited  in  time  and  cash,  the  safest  policy  is  to  resist 

temptation  and  land  at  Konigswinter. 

The  Drachenfels.    As  we  approach,  the  yiew  of  the  Seyen  Sisters 

becomes  grander  and  grander ;  but  as  soon  as  we  are  safe  on  terra 

firma  we  are  met  with  the  ineyitable  question,  "  Want  a  guide,  sir  ?  " 

to  which  we  promptly  reply  "  No !"    So  buckling  on  our  baggage  we 

cross  the  town  street,  oyer  the  railway  crossing,  turn  to  the  right  by  the 

crucifix  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  then  straight  before  you — climb, 

climb,  forty  minutes*  continuous  climbing.    Through  the'yine-fields  ; 

up  the  path  the  donkeys  go;  past  the  halfway  house,  which, by  the  way, 

isa  kind  of  **  curiosity  shop";  by  the  children  with  ingeniously  wrought 

oakleaf  chaplets  near  the  stone  cross ;  up,  shouting  <*  Excelsior";  under 

the  trees,  by  the  enormous  rock,  at  the  foot  of  the  beetling  crags ; 

higher,  higher  still,  double  the  corner,  pass  the  inn,  mount,  mount,  and 

out  of  breath — what?     Sit  down  and  wipe  away  the  perspiration  from 

your  brow.      What?     Open  your    eyes,   ears,  mouth,  and   heart, 

and  feast    upon  the  beauties  of   the  l4ord   in  the  land   of   the 

Hying.    When  rested  seat  yourself  on  the  rock,  back  to  the  old  wall 

and  face  to  the  Rhine.    Now  look— what  is  it  like?    Itself,  and 

*  Through  an  inadvertenoe  in  No.  II.  the  pipes  in  the  Haarlem  oVgan  were  stated  at 
8000^  whereas  5000  is  the  figure. 
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nothings  else.  Superb,  fine,  beaatiful,  magnificent ;  there,  I've  ex- 
hausted my  present  stock  of  adjectives,  and  utterly  fedl  to  describe 
either  to  myself  or  you  the  grandeur  of  the  seene.  Right  away,  like 
a  great  sleeping  silvery  serpent,  the  Rhine  stretches  towards  Cologne, 
whilst  the  sun's  rays  gaily  dance  on  the  tiny  wavelets  to  the  music  of 
the  waters.  To  the  left  this  "  river  of  rivers "  winds  off  towards 
Coblentz,  whither  we  are  bound.  Down  below  there,  a  little  to  the  left, 
divided  by  the  stream,  two  little  islands  beautiful  to  see.  One  is  semi- 
circular in  form ;  the  other,  called  Nonnenwerth,  is  an  oblong,  wedge- 
like looking  thing,  tapering  off  to  a  point,  whilst  at  the  thick  end  is 
a  building  that  formerly  served  the  purpose  of  a  convent.  Right  be- 
fore us,  over  the  water,  is  the  village  of  Mehlem,  of  which  we  have 
a  tolerably  good  view ;  while  a  little  beyond  is  the  railway,  alongwhich 
the  train  is  creeping  like  a  half-frightened  great  black  snail,  behind 
us  is  the  quarry  whence  was  got  the  stone  called  ^*  Draehenfels  stone,'' 
with  which,  it  is  said,  is  built  Cologne  Cathedral.  A  little  farther 
back  rise  the  other  six  sisters,  jealous  of  the  attention  paid  to  this 
most  forward  one ;  whilst  still  farther  away  rise  others,  which,  if  not 
*^  own  sisters,"  are  certainly  first  cousins,  so  fine  and  beautifully  clad 
withal  are  they.  Now,  all  these  seven  sisters  have  different  names 
and  heights.  The  Draehenfels  is  upwards  of  1050  feet  high ;  but  the 
highest  is  1896  feet,  and  bears  the  name  of  Lowenberg.  So  you  see 
there  is  a  regular  eloster  of  mountains,  of  which  the  Draehenfels  is 
/Certainly  the  most  interesting.  The  meaning  of  this  last  is  "  The  Rock 
of  the  Dragon."  Tradition  says  that  long  ages  ago  a  dragon  made 
his  den  in  a  cave  at  the  bottom  of  the  rock,  and  that  men  and  women 
were  offered  to  him  as  sacrifices.  Two  warriors  once  quarrelled  about 
a  prepossessing  young  lady  who  was  a  Christian.  As  both  claimed 
her,  and  being  unable  to  settle  the  dispute  amicably,  it  was  decided 
to  offer  her  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  dragon — a  very  cruel  thing  to  do.  But 
she  carried  in  her  hand  a  crucifix,  which  fact  the  crucifix  at  the  bottom 
yonder  is  perhaps  intended  to  set  forth.  However,  no  sooner  did  the 
beast  see  the  emblem  than,  like  a  good  dragon  as  he  was,  he  rushed 
right  into  the  Rhine,  and  has  never  been  heard  of  from  that  day  to 
this.  Now,  of  this  story  you  can  believe  just  as  little  as  you  please, 
for  I  doubt  not  it  is  about  as  authentic  as  that  of  the  Apostle  of  Ire- 
land, St.  Patrick,  who  by  a  few  words  is  reported  to  have  driven  all 
the  serpents,  &c.,  into  the  sea.  While,  tnen,  there  is  no  penalty 
attached  to  disbelief,  this  is  indisputable,  that  the  place  is  called  the 
Dragon's  Rock.  There  are  other  legends  floating  about,  but  we  make 
no  attempt  to  catch  them  for  you. 

Opposite  the  isle  of  Nonnenwerth,  a  little  from  the  river's  brink, 
stands  the  old  romantic  Castle  of  Rolandseck.  From  this  point  it 
looks  wells,  being  a  very  prominent  object  in  the  magnificent  land- 
scape, which  being  extended  in  such  an  extraordinary  manner, 
enchants  the  spectator.  The  landscape  is  literally  superb.  There  is 
a  touching  tradition  in  connection  wim  this  old  Castle  of  Rolandseck, 
a  poetical  rendering  of  which  you  may  see  in  **  The  Tourist's  Annual, 
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1868."    We  read  it  in  Tiew  of  the  spot  for  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of 

the  company.    It  is  too  long,  however,  to  quote  entire  here ;  so  we 

just  giye  you  four  lines,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  recognise  it  when  to 

hand: — 

TThe  dayiTM  doaa^  tlM  nttfag  loa 
Bank  red  bexiiatk  tka  gory  ftold; 
Iha  battle  had  been  lost  and  won, 

The  eroas  had  ouide  tiie  ereaoent  yield.*' 

Hark !  tkere^s  our  National  Anthem — **  Qod  save  the  Queen.*'  That, 
fellow  sitting  there  with  an  accordion  knows  we  are  '*  Britishers  ;'* 
so  as  the  easiest  and  most  polite  way  of  getting  at  our  pockets  he 
stirs  u{>  oor  sentiment.  Of  course  we  immediately  join,  and  at  the 
conclusion  applaud  oarselyes  by  shouti;ag  "  Hooray  r  We  eive  the 
performer  a  tnfle  and  say :  ''  Old  Josh,  play  Rule  '  Britannia.  "  **  Na 
ingleese,"  so  strikes  up  me  same  as  before. 

As  we  were  ascenaing  the  nx>untain  a  rather  interesting  incident 
occurred.  The  children  by  the  stone  cross  so  soon  as  they  saw  us 
darted  out,,  and  before  we  were  well  aware  of  it  had  thrown  around  our 
hats  an  ingeniously-made  oak-leaf  wreath.  A  capital  way  of  obtaining 
an  extra  groschen,  for  th0m ;  for  t4«  a  ffood  joke,  haying  been  enthroned 
at  the  Hague  to  be  crowned  on  the  I)ffachenfeL9.  But  the  honoor  is 
flhort-lived,  as  the  wind  caxries  mine  away.  Ah,  well,  xny  crown  is  not 
the  only  one  a  storm,  or  even  a  pujQTof  wind  has  blown  ofu  What's  gone 
with  Napoleon  lIL's  ?  What  blew  bis  off?  After  all  the  incident  is  not 
a  bad  reminder  of  the  crowns  awarded  to  the  victors  in  the  Grecian 
games  to  which  St.  Paul  refers  in  his  writings.  But  looking  down  the 
riyer,  we  descry  in  the  distance  the  boat  just  leaving  Bonn  for 
Coblentz.  To  be  left  would  be  a  misfortune,  and  upset  our  arrange- 
ments. So,  mightily  pleased  with  our  stay  on  the  Drachenfels,  we 
descend  leisurely,  in  time  for  the  boat  whose  destination  is  Coblentz. 

Under  Bolandseck,  past  the  island  of  Nonnenwerth,  away  we 
steam,  charmed  by  the  splendour  of  what  we  see.  On  the  right 
(sitting  with  face  to  prow  of  the  vessel)  is  Appolinaris  Kirche,  or 
Apostles'  Church,  It  is  very  prettily  situated  on  a  rock,  at  the  foot 
of  which  rolls  the  river.  It  is  a  splendid  building,  and  its  spires 
resemble  the  pinnacles  of  Cologne  Cathedral.  A  litUe  farther  ahead 
we  see  Bemagen,  for  on  either  side  small  towns  seem  constantly 
starting  into  view  from  their  quiet  resting-places.  Onward  we  fo, 
past  the  terraced  vineries  which  rise  to  the  top  of  the  hillside,  whilst 
here  and  there  the  soil  id  supported  by  a  number  of  short  walls.  A 
little  monotony,  then  Areenfels  with  its  beautiful  chateau.  Now  the 
country  opens  out  a  little,  and  we  come  upon  Castle  Rheineck,  built 
upon  a  rock.  Scenery  somewhat  wild,  but  attractive ;  while  around 
the  slopes  are  well  studded  with  small  trees.  Now  another  castle 
with  well-inclined  people  waving  a  handkerchief  by  way  of  salute ; 
then  a  well- wooded,  pretty  little  island.  So  away  we  ^o,  beauty  on 
either  hand,  the  vines  kindly  creeping  over  the  otherwise  bare  rocky 
hill,  and  the  terraces  rising  tier  above  tier  like  the  seats  of  an  amphi- 
theatre.    But  here  is  Andemach.     You  remember  we  spoke  of 
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Andernach  cemeDt  being  used  by  the  Dutch  engineers  as  a  weapon 
with  which  they  fight  the  sea.  This  then  is  the  place  from  which  it 
comes.  Indeed,  ^demach  supplies  many  parts  of  the  world  with  its 
peculiar  manufacture.  Another  tiling,  too,  for  which  the  place  is 
famous  is  its  millstones,  the  truth  of  whidb  report  is  attested  by  dumb 
vet  truthful  witnesses  on  the  side  as  we  pass.  The  town  was  esta- 
blished by  the  Bomans,  and  the  gate  you  see  there  is  reckoned  over 
a  thousand  years  old.  And  geologists  tell  of  a  large  sheet  of  water  near 
here  called  the  "  Laacher  See,"  which  they  suppose  to  be  the  crater 
of  an  extinct  yolcano.  But  the  packet  does  not  stay  here,  and  eyening 
is  coming  on  apace.  What  a  glorious  sunset !  It  is  exquisitely  fine, 
lighting  up  the  sky  with  golden  glory.  A  pretty  deep  yellow  hue 
shades  the  clouds  far  and  near.  And  as  we  sit  and  gaze  aboye  and 
afar,  far  off  into  the  distance  rapt  with  the  scene,  more  and  more 
magnificent  still  does  it  become,  as  the  shades  deepen  and  darken, 
leaving  far  away  in  the  west  a  pathway  of  light  that  goes  up  to  the 
yery  gates  of  heayen,  as  if  for  "  ministering  spiritd"  to  ascend  and 
descend  when  **  sent  forth  to  minister  for  the  heirs  of  salyation.*' 

But  here  is  Neuwied,  an  open  manufacturing  town  of  oyer  7000 
population.  This  of  course  is  a  break  in  the  scenery,  and  by  no 
means  a  yery  pleasant  one.  The  town  communicates  with  the  opposite 
shore  by  means  of  a  flying  bridge.  Leaying  Neuwied  we  soon  come 
upon  Neuendorf.  Down  ihe  riyer  we  haye  met  a  number  of  large 
timber  rafts  bound  for  Holland,  there  to  be  cut  up  to  order  for 
England,  &c.  This  then  is  the  place  where  those  large  rafts  are  made  up. 
Upon  them  are  built  temporary  wooden  houses  for  the  men  in  charge, 
wno  number  about  twenty  or  thirty,  more  or  less ;  and  by  means  of 
long  rudders  they  steer  down  the  stream.  Just  there,  then,  on  the 
right,  at  the  confluence  of  the  riyers  Moselle  and  Bhine,  is  the  place 
where  they  take  the  smaller  rafts  which  come  down  the  two  riyers, 
and  make  them  up  into  larger  ones,  and  then  start  them  for  their  I 
destination.  Whilst  thinking  of  possible  collisions  between  packets 
and  afts  we  rare  aroused  by  the  cry  of  "  Coblentz  !"  And  as  the 
hour  is  late,  catching  up  our  knapsack,  we  soon  find  ourseWes  duly 
provided  for  in  the  **  Hotel  du  Geant." 

Sunday,  June  23rd,  1872.  How  shall  we  spend  it?  As  best  we 
can,  and  go  to  church,  for  here  are  no  Nonconformist  places  of  wor- 
ship. No  bad  thing  if  there  were,  to  break  in  upon  the  monotony  of 
Boman  mummeries  and  help  to  put  them  down.  And  apropos  of  this, 
that  is  a  work  which  the  Nonconformists  will  have  to  help  to 
do  among  the  High-Churchists  and  three-parts  Papists  of  the  Church 
of  England  at  home.  At  11.30  a.m.  an  English  Church  service  is 
held  in  the  Palace,  whither  we  make  our  way  leisurely  through  the 
town ;  but  as  this  is  our  first  experience  of  a  Continental  Sabbath  we 
are  much  shocked  to  find  the  shops  open,  people  sitting  with  goods 
for  sale  in  the  market,  and  the  streets  literally  thronged  with  holiday- 
makers.  So,  saddened  by  what  we  see,  we  seek  the  Lord's  house, 
where  assemble  some    200    Englishmen    and    Americans   remem- 
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bering  "  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy.'*    The  preacher  of  the 

day  took  for  his  text  1  John   iT.,  16  :  "  God  is  love ;  and  he  that 

dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him : "  from  which  he 

preached  a  sermon  some  fifteen  minutes  long.     He  told  us  what 

different  notions  the  ancient  sages  held  of  God,  and  how  much  truer 

and  nobler  is^  the  Scriptural  representation  of  God — Love ;  and  by 

way  of  application,  remarked  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  was  that  the 

children  of  this  God  of  love  should  so  belie  Him  in  their  lives  by 

their  rivalries,  cruel  jealousies,  and  unbrotherly  bickerings.    Yes, 

biting  and  devouring  one  another,  &c.,  instead  of  dwelling  in  love ; 

and  other  things  of  like  kind,  the  inaport  of  which  we  could  easily 

see.    Service  over,  we  stroll  as  far  as  Fort  Alexander,  which  crowns  a 

hill  which  overlooks  the  Rhine.    On  our  way  we  pass  a  small  chapel 

containing  a  shrine  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  before  which  good  Papists 

come  and  tell  their  beads ;  and  so  wending  our  way  to  the  top  of  the 

hill,  we  ask  ourselves  the  question  :  **  Is  that  much  worse  than  the 

heathen  who  prays  to  a  god  his  own  hands  have  made  P  *'    Passing 

through  the  barracks,  we  sit  down  to  rest  and  muse  by  the  roadside, 

where  we  obtain  a  glorious  view  of  a  very  pretty  and  large  landscape, 

in  which  Ehrenbreitstein,   Stolzenfels   Castle,  and    the  villages   of 

Paffendorf  and  Horchheim  are  prominent  objects.    This  is  certainly 

the  second-best  view  we  have  had,  landscape-wise.    Leaving  Fort 

Alexander,  we  return  by  a  narrow  path,  from  which  we  catch  a  glimpse 

of  the  valley  of  the  Moselle  and  adjacent  country.     Linger  awhile  in 

a  cemetery,  with  its  unsurpassed  immortelles^  crucifixes,  &c.,  then 

through  a  corn-field,  where  a  man  is  busy  at  work,  and  so  back  to 

town  and  our  hotel,  to  dine  and  wait  till  the  evening,  when  we  go  to 

The  Church  of  St.  Castor.  Disappointed  at  finding  no  service, 
we  briefly  scan  the  interior,  and  peep  into  the  shrine — probably  of  St. 
Castor — at  the  sight  of  whose  old  bones  we  feel  rather  queer.  Enter 
one  of  the  many  confessionals,  draw  the  curtains,  and  propose  to  play 
priest  to  my  companions  "  free  gratis."  But  they  protest  they  are  no 
worse  than  would-be  priest;  and  so  might  many  another  say  of  other 
so-called  i^r\e&\j&.  So  thinking,  we  retire.  This  church  is  said  to  date 
as  far  back  as  836  A.D.,  and  boasts  of  being  the  place  where  the 
grandsons  of  Charlemagne,  the  founder  of  the  German  Empire  met 
and  divided  the  empire  over  which  he  once  reigned  into  Italy, 
Germany,  and  France.  Leaving  the  church,  we  are  confronted  by  a 
very  singular  monument,  which  at  the  same  time  serves  the  purpose 
of  a  fountain.  It  has  on  it  an  inscription  commemorating  the  defeat 
of  the  French  in  the  celebrated  Russian  Campaign  in  1812,  under 
Napoleon  I.  Very  few  certainly  celebrate  their  own  failure :  and  if 
ever  there  was  a  failure  that  was  one.  You  have  read  of  it  P  400,000 
men  set  out,  less  than  25,000  returned.  Oh,  the  retreat  from  Moscow 
was  a  most  fearful  affair.    Yes,  we 

*  Gould  a.  tale  unfold  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul,  ireeze  thy  young  blood,"  &o. 

But  this  is  neither  liie  time  nor  place.    However  during  the  campaign. 


of  French,  Russians,  &c.,  some  six  or  seven  hundred  thousands 
perished.  The  very  elements  fought  against  the  invader,  reminding 
us  of  the  word :  "  Who  can  stand  before  his  cold?  *'  Psalm  cxlvii.,  17. 
Yes,  His  cold.  The  Emperor  of  Kussia  acknowledged  that  God  had 
fought  for  him  by  striking  a  medal  with  these  words  as  a  legend : 
"  Not  to  us,  kot  to  me,  but  to  Thy  kame."  The  meaning  of 
the  inscription  on  the  monument,  which  is  in  French,  is  this :  That  it 
commemorates  the  campaign  against  the  Russians  in  1812,  and  refers 
to  the  entrance  of  the  French  into  Moscow.  Below  is  one  of  later 
date  and  rather  sarcastic  in  spirit,  the  meaning  of  which  is  that  the 
Russian  commander  of  Coblentz  saw  and  approved  of  the  above  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1814.  And  as  we  pass  on,  the  uppermost  thought 
is :  *'Let  not  the  mighty  man  glory  in  his  misht/' 

As  we  have  no  opportunity  of  going  to  religious  service,  we  take  a 
gentle  walk  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle  for  half  a  mile,  when 
turning  into  the  road  we  cross,  under  the  escort  of  a  Prussian  seedier, 
the  skirts  of  the  plateau  where  some  32,000  French  soldiers  were 
kept  in  captivity  during  the  late  Franco-German  war.  Winding, 
round  to  the  right  and  crossing  the  road  that  runs  from  Coblentz  to 
Andemach,  we  visit  a  place  of  somewhat  melancholy  interest — the 
cemetery  of  the  French  captives.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  little  hill 
crested  with  Fort  Franc.  A  number  of  plain  stone  pillars  rise  about  a 
yard  from  the  ground*  on  which  are  chiselled  the  names  of  those  whose 
remains  lie  below.  Afew  moments  here,  and  we  pass  to  the  farther  end, 
where  stands  in  solemn  silence  the  mausoleum  of  the  oelebrated 
Republican  general,  Marceau,  of  French  Revolution  fame.  It  is  of 
pyramidal  shape,  and  has  a  heavy  and  gloomy  look.  The  inscription 
was  not  legible,  owing  to  the  darkness  which  now  came  down  upon  us. 
So  we  go  through  a  rifle  range  intended  for  Prussian  practice,  and  a 
small  coppice,  towards  the  town.  In  this  last,  however,  we  see  a 
multitude  of  tiny  lights  bobbing  about  here  and  there  like  naughty 

Sirits  in  **  wandering  mazes  lost."    They  are  firefliesi  of  which  Mis* 
emans  sings  in  her  hymn  of  the  better  land : — 

**  Is  it  irhere  the  flower  of  the  oranfi^e  blows. 
And  the  fiMflies  Conce  timmgh  the  myrtle  XxmgbB  T  ** 

We  secure  one  or  two  by  a  little  effort,  and  intend  to  promote  theta 
to  the  honour  of  a  place  in  a  small  oabinet  of  curiosit&et  at  lioBie ; 
which,  however^  we  don't  do,  for  somehow,  deader  alive, they  oontrive 
to  escape.  Anyhow,  we  are  glad  for  the  flies'  sake,  though  sorry  for 
our  own  at  the  mournful  issue  of  our  pains.  So  uncertain,  yon  see, 
are  our  possessions,  great  or  small,  valisable  or  insignificant. 

The  feathered  tribes  have  sung  their  evening  hymns  and  gone  to 
rest,  and  we  sit  down  awhile  by  &e  way  to  muse.  You  will  under- 
stand when  we  tell  you  we  have  felt  within  to-day  a  want  of  some- 
thing to  make  ^it  like  **  Sunday  at  home.*'  We  have  missed  the 
familiar  face  in  the  family  pew,  the  joyous  song  of  Zion,  and  joint 
petition  and  "  the  word  of  exhortation "  which  our  souls  love ;  and 
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we  join  with  the  Psalmist  in  saying  more  heartih^  than  ever :  "  One 
thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord,  and  that  will  1  se^  after,  that  I 
may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  hehold 
the  beauty  of  the  Lord  and  to  inquire  in  his  temple ; "  **  How 
amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord  of  Hosts,"  &c. 

The  shades  of  erening  haye  closed  in.  It  is  now  dark,  or  rather 
that  intermingling  of  darkness  and  light  common  at  this  season  of  the 
year ;  and  here  we  sit  on  a  wall  near  "  the  meeting  of  the  waters." 
We  are  enjoying  the  tranquillity  of  the  hour,  with  our  feet  dangling 
from  the  head-stones  beneath  which  glides  the  calm  riyer  Moselle  in 
peace.  A  small  boat  strikes  out  from  the  side,  and  without  motion 
eitiher  of  oar  or  rudder  sweetly  floats  whither  she  will.  Our  hearts 
are  somewhat  sad  and  lonely.  And  so  in  the  silence  of  this  peaceful, 
warm,  summer  Sunday  eyening  we  ait  and  ponder,  feeling 
straagers  in  a  strange  land.  What  our  ponderings  were  this  pen  may 
not  write.  But  we  are  suddenly  axoused  by  the  singing  of  two 
pleasant  ToiceSraweetly  harmonious.  The  touchingmeloay  is  wonder* 
fully  in  accord  with  the  feelings  of  our  heavtsw  On  looking  back,  it 
seemed  like  the  response  of  kindred,  sympathetie  spirits ;  and  the  music 
of  that  little  ditty  awakened  in  my  soul  an  answer  the  echo  of  which  I 
hear  within  me  still.  And  a  pleasant  emotion  at  the  remembrance 
of  that  night  inflates  my  breast  while  I  write  this,  so  far  off.  We 
listened  with  eagerness,  and  tried  to  catch  the  strains  of  that  eyening 
hymn — ^for  sure  we  were,  though  not  understaading  the  strange  words 
used,  that  hymn  it  was — which  seemed  to  hring  us  nearer  to  the  Great 
God  who  is  eyery where.  The  boat  glided  gently  into  the  Rhine. 
Whither  the  occupants  were  bound  we  knew  not ;  but  for  some  time 
after  we  could  see  them  distinctly,  the  sounds  came  floating  along  the 
softening  surface  of  the  waters,  rayishing  our  ears,  till  the  notes 
died  gradually  away  and  ceased.  But  we  felt  soothed,  happier,  and 
nearer  to  God  through  that  grateful  German  song.  And  as  we  recall 
the  circumstances,  we  feel  that  after  all,  perhaps,  it  was  a  fitting  finish 
to  so  unusual  a  Sabbath-day.  E.  H. 

^ 

Elland,  December  14M,  1872. 

Bbt.  Sib, — ^In  Psalm  cir.  15,  it  reads,  ''  And  wine  that  maketh  glad. 
the  heart  of  man."  And  in  Proyerhs  xx.  1,  **  Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong 
drink  is  raging,  and  whosoeyer  is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise.''  WiU 
you  kindly  inform  me  whether  or  not  there  were  two  kinds  of  wine,  or 
how  I  may  reconeile  the  two  passages  ?— Yours,  H.  Stanfibud. 

Answer. — ^Does  our  friend  read  the  Juvenile  Instructor  ?  If 
so,  he  will  find  an  explanation  on  page  156  of  the  yolume  for  1871. 

Toung  Men's  Bible  Class,  Mount  Gilead,  Dfetmbar  IStk^  1872. 
Bay.  Sib, — ^WiU  yea  please  he  kind  enough  to  fayour  us  with  an 
explanation  of  chap.  iy.  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  y.  8,  through  youryaluable 
JuyamLB  Iwstbuctob,  as  eariy  as  possible? — Yours  truly,  Y.M.  B.  0.,  M.G. 
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Answbs. — Our  Lord's  temptation  as  recorded  in  this  chapter  had 
several  featares,  and  one  mentioned  in  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  yerses 
was  that  he  would  give  way  to  pride,  presumption,  and  the  love  of 
power,  and  show  this  by  worshipping  the  tempter.  *'  If  thou  wilt 
worship  me,  all  shall  be  thine."  And  then,  in  the  words  of  the  8th 
verse,  Jesus  said, "  Get  thee  behind  me  Satan" — that  is, "  Go  away  from 
me" — ^'  for  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
him  only  shdl  thou  serve."    The  whole  passage  is  very  plain,  and  it 

is  hardly  possible  to  make  it  plainer. 

Batley,  December  27tA,  1872. 

Bkv.  Sib, — ^I  read  in  Mark  iz.,  44,  46,  48,  **  Where  their  worm  dieth. 
not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched  ;*'  second  part  of  the  49th  verse  reads 
thus,  ''for  every  one  shall  be  salted  with  fire;"  third  part  of  the  50tk 
verse  reads  thus,  <  *  Have  salt  in  yourselves.''  Sir,  your  opinion  (through 
your  JuvBNXLB  Ihbtbuctob)  on  &e  above  subjects  will  greatly  oblige. 

J.  W. 

Answer.— Our  opinion  is  that  their  worm  dieth  not — ^that  is,  that 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked  will  be  endless.  Secondly,  that  every 
one  shall  be  sidted  with  fire — that  is,  with  trials  or  nersecutions,  for 
even  the  righteous  shall  scarcely  be  saved ;  and  furtner,  that  salt  is 
good  if  it  has  not  lost  its  saltness,  and  that  we  should  have  this  salt  in 
us,  being  the  sanctified  efiect  of  our  trials,  so  that  in  humility  and  dead- 
ness  to  the  world  we  may  show  that  God  has  not  yet  tried  us  in  vain. 
We  know  no  other  meaning  that  can  be  attached  to  these  words,  at 
least  in  a  Protestant  sense. 
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ELIZABETH  SANDERS. 
Elizabeth  Sandebs  was  bom  in 
WUlenhall,  near  Wolverhampton, 
January  18th,  1860,  and  was  a 
scholar  in  the  Methodist  New  Con- 
nexion Simday-school  there  from 
the  time  she  could  just  walk  until 
the  time  of  her  death,  which  took 
place  August  2lBt,  1872.  She  was 
the  subject  of  a  complication  of 
diseases  which  she  bore  with  great 
Christian  fortitude.  For  many 
weeks  before  ker  death  she  was 
deeply  sensible  that  her  dissolution 
was  drawing  near ;  but  no  doubts 
tormented  her,  her  confidence  in 
the  Saviour  was  great,  and  when 
visited  by  the  friends  of  the  school 
she  had  not  much  to  say,  but  she 
was  sure  she  was  going  to  Jesus ; 


and,  when  in  moments  of  deepest 
Bufiering  no  murmur  escaped  her 
lips,  but  would  say,  <<  Mother,  loose 
me,  and  let  me  go  to  Jesus."  She 
was  a  great  lover  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  never  absented  herself 
when  it  was  possible  for  her  to  be 
there,  even  during  her  illness, 
when  she  could  but  just  walk  by 
supporting  herself  by  the  wall. 
She  took  great  delight  in  the  sing- 
ing ;  it  was  often  the  theme  of  her 
conversation  at  home.  She  was 
one  of  those  lovely  plants  which 
never  obtrudes  itself  upon  others ; 
she  almost  passed  unnoticed  like  a 
beautiful  fiower  in  some  lonely 
delL  Just  before  her  decease  she 
said,  '*  Mother,  I  am  going  to 
Jesus,"  and  enjoined  on  her  to 
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meet  her  in  heaven.  I  would  say 
in  conclnsion,  in  this  very  short 
memoir  of  the  above,  that  Sunday- 
school  teachers  would  not  grow 
weary  if  they  could  but  realise  the 
great  blessedness  of  being  instru- 
mental in  leading  such  little  ones 
to  the  Saviour.  J.  W.,  Secy. 

MABGABET  FAWCETT. 
Maboahet     Fawcstt,     youn^t 
and  beloved  daughter  of  Wilham 
and  Jane  Turner,  of  North  Shields, 
was  bom  on  the  17th  of  November, 
1862.    "When  little  more  than  two 
years  of  age  she  was  taken  by  her 
two  eider  sisters  to  the  Blaigdon 
Quay  Mission  School,  and  at  the 
fbUowing  anniversary  stood  upon 
one  of  the  female  teacher's  Imee 
and  recited  that  pretty  little  hymn, 
**  I  think  when  I  read  that  sweet 
story  of  old."  As  the  winter  drew 
on  her  parents  thought  the  school 
too  fiir  £rom  their  home  for  their 
little  one,   and  as  they  attended 
the    Methodist    New    Connexion 
Salem    Chapel,   they   thought    it 
rifhttosend  their  children  to  the 
sdiool  connected  therewith ;  and 
accordingly  during  the  year  1855 
they  changed  their  school,  and  at 
the    following    anniversary    dear 
Meggie  was  found   among  those 
that  were  chosen  to  recite.    Every 
succeeding  year  she  was  found  at 
her  post,  and  trying  more  earnestly 
to  work  for  the  glory  of  her  dear 
SavionTy  whom  she  loved  even  from 
her  in&ncy.    When  about  fourteen 
yean  of  age  her  parents  thought 
it  prudent  to  remove  from  the  New 
Ccmnezion  to  the  Primitive  Chapel, 
and  dear  Meggie  at  once  entered 
the  school  as  a  senior  scholar,  being 
at  that  time  quite  ready  for  the  first 
Bible-dass,  where  she  remained  for 
some  time,  when  she  was  removed 
with  some  more  of  her  class-mates 
into  the  select  class  taught  by  Mrs. 
Smith.     From  that  time  the  school 
becaone  dearer  and  dearer  to  her. 
She  loTed  her  teacher  with  all  the 


ardour  of  her  affectionate  heart, 
and  nothing  pained  her  more  than 
the  sight  of  any  child  in  the  school 
treating  any  of  the  teachers  with 
disrespect.  She  loved  the  school 
and  all  connected  therewith.  On 
the  8th  of  May,  1871,  she  went 
to  reside  with  Mr.  H.  Atkinson, 
draper,  &c.,  as  housemaid,  and  she 
remained  there,  beloved  by  all  in 
the  house,  up  to  the  16th  of  July, 
1872,  when,  feeling  herself  unable 
to  attend  to  her  duties,  she  sent  for 
her  beloved  mother,  whom  she  re- 
quested to  take  her  home,  which 
she  did  without  the  least  hesitation ; 
Snd  after  reaching  home  her  dear 
parents  wished  her  to  have  the 
doctor,  but  she  declined,  saying, 
"  Oh,  no,  if  I  had  a  few  days'  rest, 
I  hope  I'll  soon  be  better.'*  So 
things  went  on  until '  the  15th, 
when  her  second  sister,  who  had 
been  seriously  alanned  during  the 
night  from  the  fact  of  her  being 
quite  delirious  all  the  time  from 
her  retiring  to  bed,  and  having  in- 
formed her  parents  of  her  intention, 
went  for  the  doctor,  who  upon 
calling  declared  it  to  be  slow  fever. 
Day  foter  day  when  he  called  he 
gave  no  promising  hopes  of  a 
speedy  recovery;  but  her  friends 
still  hoped  that  in  a  few  weeks  at 
most  their  loved  one  would  be  able 
to  take  her  accustomed  place  umong 
them.  But,  alas  1  their  hopes  were 
blighted,  for  on  the  morning  of 
the  30th  of  Jul^  she  peacemlly 
resigned  her  soul  into  the  hands  of 
her  Bedeemer  and  King — ^taken 
away  in  the  bloom  of  life,  cut  down 
like  a  flower  in  full  bloom.  On  the 
Friday  previous  to  her  death  she 
asked  her  second  sister  to  sit  close 
to  her,  which  she  did,  and  she  then 
said,  *<  I  thought  I  was  at  the  Sun- 
day-school." Her  sister  replied, 
**  No,  Meggie,  you  are  in  bed,*' 
and  she  said,  ''Yes,  I  know,  but 
it's  nearest  my  heart,  for  many  a 
run  it  has  given  me.'*  On  the  Sun- 
day  following,    seeing   her  dear 
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father  preparing  for  chapel,  she 
said,  « It's  Sunday,  dar,  isn't  it  ?" 
He  haying  replied  in  the  affiima- 
tiye,  she  said,  ^' I  would  get  up, 
bnt  I  can't  go  to  flchool,  so  it's  no 
use ;''  thus  flhowing  the  heart  was 
willing,  though  -fiie  flesh  was  weak. 
It  heing  Salem  School  anniversarj, 
she  f^t  anxious  to  know  how  the 
children  sang,  and  seemed  to  think 
the  time  so  long  b^ore  he  came 
hack  for  her  to  hear.  When  at  last 
he  came,  and  her  eldest  sister  toc^ 
the  hymns  and  read  the  first  line 
of  eadi  to  her,  she  sidd,  *'  They  are 
very  nice  ;  s6me  I  know,  and  some 
I  ■dKmt."  She  took  a  great  interest 
inihe  Juyenile  Instructor,  and 
during  her  illness  haying  desired 
her  sister  to  read  to  her,  tdie  read 
the  children's  portion  and  i^ 
.  memoir  in  the  July  number,  and 
she  said,  "It's  very  nice,  thank 
you,  PoUy,  what  I  heard,  but  I 
didn't  hear  it  all."  Being  asked 
if  she  would  like  it  read  oyer,  she 
said,  ''No,  thank  yon,  that'll  do 
for  this  time."  The  night  before 
her  departure  a  dear  &iend  of  the 
family  came  in  to  see  her  and 
pray^,  and  she  repeated  tibe  words 
after  her  as  well  as  her  fidling 
strength  would  allow  her,  and 
during  the  night  she  asked  her 
sister  to  put  out  the  light,  saying, 
**  I  canH  bear  such  a  bright  light." 
It  was  mored  farther  from  her,  and 
then  asked  if  that  would  do.  She 
said,  "  No,  put  it  out ;  yoo  have 
the  gas  burning  so  bright."  Being 
told  there  was  no  gas  in  the  house, 
she  said,  "Yes,  were  is — ^it  is  lit 
where  my  ma  is  standing."  Her 
dear  mother  then  said,  *'Bo  you 
know  where  your  ma  is  ?  CSan  you 
see  her,  Meggie  ?"  when  she  replied, 
"  Yes,  she  is  rtandmg  beside  the 
fire,  and  the  light  is  so  bright; 
coyer  my  eyes,*'  thus  showing  that 
our  darlmg  could  see  other  lights 
than  we  could  see,  as  after  the 
light  was  put  out  the  room  was 
almost  dark.  She  lingered  on  from   | 


about  seyen  o'clock,  sleeping  until 
about  eight  o'clock.     Her   eldest 
sistor  haying  tried  to  giye  her  a  little 
medicine  about  that  time,  bnt  she 
was  not  aible  to  take  it,  she  again 
fell  asleep  to  wake  no  more  until 
she  woke  in  heayen.    Just  before 
nine  o'clock  a  heayenly  nnile  lit 
up  her  face,   and  she  peacefully 
departed  to  be  with  Christ,  which 
is  far  better.    She  was  passionately- 
fond  of  music,  and  haying  a  fine 
alto  yeice  her  gzeatost  del^ht  was 
to  get  her  two  sistem   a&d    her 
friends  together  to  sisg  the  beau- 
tiful hymns  to  be  fonad  in  the 
"American     Songster,"     or     an 
anthem  in  which  each  could  take 
their   part.     "Wlien    going   about 
her  daily  duties   the    house  was 
made  to  ring  wiHi  her  yoice,  sing- 
ing either  snatches  of  the  "  Crea- 
Hon.**  or  '*  Messiah,"  or  seme  of  her 
fayourite    hymns,    among    which 
were    **The   beautiful    land    on 
high;"     «< Mothers    of     Salem;" 
Ghndren,  will  you  go  with  us  ?*' 
The  gospel  ship;"   "I  lay  my 
sins    on  Jesus;"   '*0n  the  banks 
beyond  the  riyer;'*    **  There's    a 
beautiful  shore  where   the   loyed 
ones  are  gone ;"  "  Shall  we  loiow 
each  othor  there  P'  and   her  firet 
piece    when    quite    a  child.     She 
could  sing  and  repeat  most  of  the 
pretty  hymns  in  the   "North   &i 
Engknd  Hymn  Book/*  and  up  to  her 
death  she  had  not  forgotten  them. 
She  wae  beloyed  by  all  who  knew 
h«r,  and  died  deef^y  lanented  by 
a  large  circle  of  friends,  aged  mne- 
teen  years  and  eight  months,  and 
was  interred  in  I^eston  Cemeteiy 
on  tibe  1st  of  August  (and  was  fol- 
lowed  to    the    graye    by   many 
sorrowing  friends,  six  of  her  com- 
panions officiating  as  paU-bearerSy 
four  young  men  walking  bef<Mre  the 
hearse,   and  the  Gk>od  Templaniy 
of  which  order  she  was  a  BMmb^:, 
and  Sunday  scholars,  as  many  as 
could  be  expected  condderisg  it 
was  an  inoenyenient  time  of  the 
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week,  followed)  to  sleep  till  the  last 
trump  shall  sound.  Oh  1  may  we 
meet  her  in  heaven — ^her  beautiful 
home  she  ao  ofiken  sung  of  while 
with  OS  oaearthi 

Hofw  sad  oar  Iom;  hour  fpnai hmr  ^aia  ; 
€K>ne  from  a  mnrld  of  gntf  aad  paui. 
To  bs  with  her  Saviour  and  hor  King, 
From  foar  or  harm  of  ^arttily  thing. 

M.  C.  T. 


AIACE  SHORBOGK, 

MALI7AX  NORTH. 

Ouit  young  friend  was  bom  in  Up- 
per Canada  on  the  10th  of  Febru- 
ary,   1858.      Her   parents     were 
natives    of    Blackburn,   England. 
Fiom  childhood  Alice  had  gone  to 
school.     Her  nature  was  open  and 
affectionate.      In    1864     she   was 
brought  to  England,  and  lived  for 
a  while  at  Eang  Gross,  near  Hali&z. 
One    Sunday    morning    she   was 
taking  a  walk  with  her  brother,  and 
heard  the  voices  of  children  singing 
Christian  hymns  in  our  school  at 
King  CiosB.     They  stopped,  list- 
ened, and  were  invited  in  by  Mr. 
Warnhouse.      They  went  in  and 
became  scholars  there. 

When  the  family  removed  Alice 
joined  our  Salem  school.  There 
she  found  many  friends  and  i^nt 
many  happy  days.  There  she 
foond  the  pearl  of  great  price. 
Young  though  she  was,  she  used  to 
speak  in  our  band  meetings  and 
love-feasts.  The  eleamess,  the 
humility,  the  evident  sinoenty  of 
her  piety,  rendered  her  witness  for 
Christ  very  acceptable. 

In  May,  1872,  she  met  with  an 
accident.  This  was  followed  by  a 
serious  illness.    Her  sufferings  were 


very  great,  but  they  Were  borne 
with  bsaatifsi  meekness  and  sub- 
mission. 

On  the  !28th  of  June  she  said 
very  calmly :  **  Mother,  I  think  I 
am  going  home,  and  you  mutt  come 
tome.  Jesus  loves  you,  and  bids 
you  come  to  Him  for  rest."  Again, 
''There  is  Jesus  with  my  crown 
in  His  hand,  and  lots  of  angels. 
Don't  frtet;  if  God  takes  me  it 
may  be  the  means  of  saving  my 
father's  soul;  you  know  I  have 
often  prayed  for  him. "  **  Mother, 
J.  shall  never  be  able  to  pay  you  for 
all  your  kindness  to  me,  but  when 
I  get  to  heaven  I  will  watch  for 
your  coming." 

One  day  the  writer  went  to  see 

her,    and    she    was    very  happy, 

though  very  ill.     After  a  solemn 

pause  she  said :  "  Oh  !  Mr.  Grat- 

ton,  I  have  so  longed  to  tell  you 

something;  I  am  so  happy."     I 

said  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  it|  and 

repeated  the  words : — 

**  My  God,  I  am  Thine, 
What  a  comfort  dirlne,"  Ac. 

She  said :  ''  It  was  just  when  you 
were  repeataag  those  words  in 
Salem  vestry,  near  to  where  I  was 
kneeling,  that  I  foimd  peace ;  and 
since  then  I  have  been  so  happy, 
and  I  am  so  happy  now,** 

While  away  seeking  the  im- 
provement of  her  health,  she  wrote 
to  two  of  her  schoolmates  a  very 
beautifi:d  letter.  On  September 
8th,  1872,  her  sufferings  for  ever 
ceased.  To  the  last  she  clung  to 
Jesus,  and  could  say  '*What  a 
blessing  to  know  that  Jesus  is 
mine  ! "     Can  you  say  that  P 

E.    GSATTOK. 
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A  OOOD  LOAK. 


OUR  CHILDEEB'S  PORTION. 


A  GOOD  LOAN. 
I  AM  going  to  tell  yon  a  story  about 
three  little  children  whom  I  met 
not  long  ago.  They  showed  me 
their  little  wooden  saTings  banks, 
which  their  sick  father  had  made 
for  them  ;  for  he  was  too  poor 
to  buy  tin  ones,  such  as  you 
sometimes  see  in  shop-windows, 
and  as  some  of  you,  perhaps, 
have.  Each  of  the  children  had 
some  pennies,  which  they  had 
saved,  instead  of  spending  for 
candies.  I  asked  them  what  they 
were  going  to  do  with  their 
money.  They  replied  that  they 
did  not  know  just  then,  but  would 
find  some  iise  for  it. 

Some  time  after  this  I  again 
visited  the  home  of  these  children, 
and,  picking  up  one  of  the 
little  savings  banks,  found  it 
empty.  Inquiring  what  had  become 
of  the  money,  the  children  replied, 
**  "We  have  lent  it  to  One  who  is 
ever  so  rich  !'* 

*'  What !  rich,  and  borrowing 
pennies?"  we  exclaimed.  They 
then  told  me  this  story  : — 

"One  day  a  missionary  of  the 
Gospel  came  to  the  town.  He  was 
poor,   and  was   on  his    way  to  a 


neighbourhood  in  which  the  people 
were  noted  for  their  wickedness. 
He  was  going  to  preach  to  them. 
While  riding  along,  his  horse  lost 
a  shoe,  and  he  had  no  money  left  to 
pay  a  smith  for  putting  it  on.  The 
horse  was  getting  lame  from,  travel- 
ling without  the  shoe,  and  so  we 
emptied  our  savings  banks,  and 
gave  him  the  money.  And  doesn't 
the  Bible  say  that  if  we  give  to  the 
poor  we  lend  to  the  Lord  ?  So  you 
see  we  have  put  it  out  at  interest ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall 
be  repaid — not,  perhaps,  in  money, 
but  in  blessings.  Besides,  by 
helping  the  missionary  on  his  way 
we  have  helped  to  spread  God's 
Word." 

Don't  you  think,  children,  that 
we  might  learn  a  lesson  from  the 
action  of  these  little  children? 
Some  of  us  are  not  so  poor  as  they, 
and  yet  do  we  do  as  much  P  They, 
like  the  widow,  gave  all;  we  give 
only  a  small  part  of  what  we 
have.  Let  us  pray  that  the  Lord 
will  give  us  liberal  hearts,  so 
that  we  may  not  refuse  to  give 
liberally,  according  as  He  has 
blessed  us  with  the  means,  for  the 
spreading  of  His  Word. 


I&oe 


THE  DYING  CHILD. 
It  was  evening,  the  son  sank  slowly 

Far  into  the  golden  west, 
As  a  mother  stood  weeping  by  the  side 

Of  her  child  who  was  going  to  rest. 

ABd  still  the  little  mne  whispered, 
As  her  strength  sank  sure  and  slow, 

"  Do  not  weep  for  me,  dearest  mother, 
I  am  very  sorry  to  go. 

**  But  YOU  know  you  have  often  told  me 

That  the  angels  hoyer  near 
The  ones  they  have  loved  and  left  on 
earth, 

Whom  here  they  held  roost  dear. 

"  And  as  rain  on  a  parched  country, 

Or  as  falls  the  morning  dew, 
So  my  spirit  shall  horer  near  you. 
And  try  and  comfort  you. 

**  Now  I  feel  the  angels  near  me, 
They  are  waiting  to  bear  me  home, 


To  that  beautiful  laad  of  spiiits, 
Where  my  Saviour  bids  me  come. 

< '  And  there  vou  will  join  me,  mother, 

When  Ooa  calls  you  awayi 
From  sorrow  and  strife,  and  all  ^worldly 
care 
To  one  eternal  day. 

**  So  God  shall  enable  you,  zntther. 

To  say  His  will  be  done ; 
But  before  the  throne  I  socm  shall  be. 

And  my  praise  to  Him  have  begun.** 

As  the  sun  went  down  in  his  glory. 

The  little  one  passed  away 
From  this  earth,  with  its  joys  and  soxrows. 

To  the  glorious  light  of  day. 

And  oft  as  thai  mether  appreaokes 
Her  Father's  throne  in  prayer, 

She  thinks  of  the  one  now  in  glory, 
Who  is  with  her  Saviour  there. 

W.  W. 


THE  FINDING  OF  MOSES. 
(To  iHiafrati "  TTie  CkSirtn  ej  the  Biilt,"  No.  II.) 


WE  beg  to  call  attention  to  a  resolution  of  the  Book  Committee 
which  is  published  on  the  cover  of  both  our  magazines  this 
month,  respecting  the  circulation  of  our  Connexional  periodicals.    As 
regards  the  Juvenile  Instructqii,  if  things  go  on  as  they  have  done 
for  the  last  twelve  years,  it  will  come  to  be  a  question  in  a  few  years 
whether  it  is  worth  while  to  continue  its  publication  at  all.    We  have 
a  reasonably  good  circulation  considering  the  intense  competition 
with  which  such  periodicals  have  to  contend  in  these  tim£s,  but  it 
ought  to  be  much  greater,  and  would  be  if  due  exertions  wore  made 
by  our  friends.       We  have  in  our  Sunday-schools  in  England  and 
Ireland  67,274  scholars,  and  tiie  number  of  the  Juyeniu:  printed 
last  month  was  14,500  copies,  being  rather  in  excess  -of  the  demand. 
Now,  can  any  one  belisve  that  if  due  exertions  wcore  made  we  cquM 
not  circulate  more  i&an  say  14,000  copies  among  67,274  scholars  ? 
This  statement  sho^n  that  not  quite  one  in  ev«ry  $ve  scholars  take 
the  Juvenile  Insibitctob.    In  1860,  when  we  had  a  circulation  of 
20,000  copies,  we  had  only  60,745  sdiokn  in  our  schools,  and  conse- 
quently that  nearly  one  soholur  in  avary  three  took  the  Jitvenile. 
Yet  no  one  alleges,  or  has  ever  alleged,  that  the  Jutenile  has  de- 
teriorated in  iirlrinsic  value,  or  that  it  is  worth  Jess  to-day  or  any 
time  since  1660  than  it  was  at  that  date.    The  dillBrence  arises  from 
the  fact  that  less  exertion  is  made  to  cinralale  it ;  that  preference  is 
given  in  eome  cases  to    outside    publioations    by    Sunday-school 
managers ;  and  that  idiowy  cuts  and  light  reading  have  captivated 
many  minds  to  the  disregard  of  what  is  really  informing  and  usefiiL 
We  cannot  contend  against  such  odds,  or  control  the  inflsfineea 
which  operate  against  us,  but  the  poujdon.of  the  business  is  wbA 
that  the  question  wUl  have  to  be  taken  up  by  our  Church  auihoiitieB 
in  a  much  more  earnest  Qpbdt  than  has  been  manifested  of  lateyeara, 
or  the  consequences  wiU  tall  .in  a  financial  aspect  and  in  otiier  vraya 
wliioh  will  not  be  very  advantageous.  *  Our  schools  are  supported  ^ 
the  money  of  the  Connexion ;  the  servioee  necessary  to  be  neld,  aaaJL 
the  collections  neeessary  to  be  made  for  this  end,  are  the  work  of  our 
own  minkten.     The  buildings  in  whidi  our  schools  are  conduotad 
are  ereeted  and  maintained  for  the  most  part  by  our  own  friends  ; 
and  is  it  iatr  or  just  that  in  anv  case  these  institutions  should  be  made 
the  fulcrum  to  lift  outside  publicaticfns  into  notice  and  mroulatloA 
when  our  own  are  either  banished  entirely,  or  are  anstained  with  sixsii 
feebleness  that  they  driig  on  an  existence  in  some  schools  whiidi  is 
but  a  living  deatii  ?    Let  no  one  misapply  these  remarks.    We  knovr 
and  gratefully  a<duDiowledge  tiie  sympathy  and  help  we  receive  fom 
Uke  greet  majority  of  our  finends  in  Sunday-schools,  and  if  the  leat 
would  imitate  these  worthy  ^camples  there  would  be  no  need  of  com-  • 
plaint,  but  we  might  all  rcgoioe  together  in  the  success  of  our  efforts. 
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A   TEAR    AT    SCHOOL. 

A    SERIAL     STORY, 

BT  TOM  BBOWN. 


(ALL   RIGHTS   BESERVED.) 


CHAPTER  in. 

THE     DINNEB-TIME. 

|HERE  were  about  thirty  of  the  scholars  at  Copsley  School 
who  lived  at  such  a  diatanoe  that  they  preferred  to  bring 
their  dinners  with  them  instead  of  having  the  walk  to  and 
from  home. 

There  was  considerable  Tariety  in  the  provisions  brought  by  the 
different  boys.  Slices  of  bread  and  butter,  bread  and  cheese,  ham 
and  beef  sandwiches,  and  small  pork-pies  were  the  usual  viands  pro- 
daoed  at  dinner*time.  Others  brought  slices  of  ham  or  bacon, 
which  they  cooked  in  a  very  primitive  fashion  over  the  class- 
room fire. 

In  most  cases  the  lads  were  careful  to  have  as  little  weight  to 
carry  as  possible.  Some  even  brought  no  victuals  at  all,  but  begged 
twopence  instead,  with  which  they  bought  a  penny  roll  and  a  penny- 
worth of  treacle,  the  two  making  a  meal  whose  delicacy  only  a 
schoolboy  can  appreciate. 

Some  of  the  boys,  however,  were  in  the  habit  of  bringing  rather  more 
pretentious  dinners.  Therewere  three  brothers  in  particular — ^Alfred, 
Thomas,  and  James  Edgeworth,  hearty,  hungry,  growing  lads — who 
generally  brought  a  large  plateful  of  cold  meat  and  a  fruit  pie  for 
diyiaion  among  them.  It  was  a  standing  joke  among  their  school- 
fellows that  the  rest  of  the  boys  could  eat  two  dinners  while  Alf, 
Tom^  and  Jem  Edgeworth  were  quarrelling  over  thein.  They  were 
irritable,  cross-grained  lads,  as  one  might  have  guessed,  judging 
from  tbeir  red  hair  and  surly  laces.  Alfred  was  the  tallest  boy  in 
the  school,  though  not  so  strong  as  Gus  Brookes,  and  could  easily 
have  settled  any  dispc^e  with  his  younger  brothers  by  sheer  strength ; 
but  although  he  would  have  peferred  to  do  so  he  knew  that  if  he 
did  he  should  get  severely  punished  when  he  went  home  at  night. 

As  soon  as  morning  school  was  over  there  was  a  rush  to  the  little 
closet  set  apart  for  the  dinner  baskets.  In  the  summer  the  lads 
seiaed  their  respective  dinners  and  ate  them  in  the  coolest  place  they 
could  find ;  but  in  the  winter  aU  the  boys  by  common  consent  wished 
to  get  near  the  fire,  and  as  they  preferred  an  open  fireplaee  to  a  closed 
stove  they  generally  sat  in  the  class-room. 

It  was  here  that  Edward  Lindsay  first  became  intimate  with  his 
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new  companions.  On  the  first  day  of  his  arrival  he  had  heen  sub- 
jected to  a  great  deal  ef  cross-examination,  through  which  he  had 
passed  creditably,  and  now  on  his  second  day  at  Copsley  School  he 
felt  a  little  more  at  ease. 

He  and  John  and  William  Parsons  had  got  into  the  class-room 
early,  and  had  secured  comfortable  seats,  when  the  three  Edgeworth 
boys  came  in  with  what  Bob  Johnson  called  their  **  market-basket." 

Alf  looked  round,  and  finding  all  the  best  seats  occupied,  he  turned 
rudely  on  the  new  scholar  and  said — 

"  I  say,  Lindsay,  come  out  of  that  seat,  will  you  ?    It  is  mine.' 

«  Pm  sure  it  isn't,"  fi^dd  John  Parsons.  **  You  know  very  well  that 
the  places  belong  to  those  who  first  get  them.  Don't  you  stir,  Ted," 
he  said,  turning  to  the  timid  lad,  who  had  already  got  up. 

'^  Oh,  I  don't  mind,  at  all,"  said  Edward  Lindsay.  "  I  would 
rather  he  sat  there  if  he  wishes  to."  And  with  that  he  moved  away  to 
the  other  side  of  the  room,  to  the  perfect  astonishment  of  his  new 
schoolfellows. 

"  I  should  be  ashamed  to  take  advantage  of  a  fresh  chap  in  that 
way,"  said  George  Benson,  as  he  knelt  on  the  fender  and  toasted  his 
bread  and  cheese. 

«  Catch  anybody  who  knows  him  moving  for  him,"  put  in  ^Gus 
Brookes  as  a  taunt. 

«  No  one  asked  you  to  speak,"  growled  out  Alf,  who  was  a  trifle 
ashamed  of  what  he  had  done. 

He  now  opened  the  large  dinner-basket  and  began  to  divide  the 
provisions  with  his  two  brothers.  There  was  some  cavilling  about  the 
sharing  of  the  meat,  but  when  he  began  to  carve  the  apple  pie  the 
clamour  was  quite  astonishing. 

"  I  say,  Aif,  I  haven't  got  so  much  as  you,"  protested  Tom,  while 
Jem  complained  that  he  had  not  enough  apple  for  his  piece  of  paste. 

"  I  shall  tell  your  mother — so  I  shaQ ; "  said  Jem,  *'  you  always  keep 
the  best  piece  for  yourself." 

"  He  should  tell  his  mother  then ! "  said  Sam  Townley,  with  mock 
sympathy,  as  he  lay  on  a  bench  with  his  feet  stuck  Yankee  fashion 
against  the  mantelpiece,  this  being  a  favourite  posture  with  him  after 
dinner. 

"  I  say,  Parsons,"  said  Gus  Brookes  to  John,  "  have  you  learned 
the  rule  for  dividii.g  a  circle  into  three  equal  parts  P  Pve  hardly  got 
to  that  yet.  If  you  can  do  it  I  wish  you  would  fetch  your  instru- 
ments and  divide  that  pie  for  those  chaps.  I  don't  like  my  dinner- 
time disturbed  in  this  way. 

The  lads  generally  managed  to  despatch  their  dinners  by  a  quarter 
or  half-past  twelve,  and  so  they  had  fully  an  hour-and-a-half  left  for 
sport.  This  time  was  variously  spent.  In  the  summer  cricket 
attracted  many  of  the  lads ;  others  preferred  to  take  a  walk  in  the 
wood,  and  loll  about  on  the  velvety  grass,  while  one  of  their  number 
read  aloud  some  romance  or  adventure ;  and  still  others  hied  away  to 
the  canal  for  fishing  or  bathing.    In  colder  weather  there  were  lots 
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of  warm  gam es~  tick,  rounder,  circular  swings,  leaprfrog,  football, 
and,  grandest  of  all,  ''hare  and  hounds,'^  in  which  game  the  lads 
often  ran  for  two  or  three  miles.  In  winter  the  boys  flocked  to  the 
nearest  ponds  for  skating  or  sliding ;  or,  if  the  weather  was  damp, 
they  assembled  in  the  school  and  class-rooms,  where  they  huddled 
round  the  fire  and  listened  to  tales  or  conundrums.  Sam  Townley 
was  responsible  for  most  of  the  stories  given  at  such  times.  He  had 
an  omniyorous  appetite  for  every  variety  of  romance  or  fairy  tale. 
He  subscribed  to  several  periodicals  for  the  young  which  teemed  with 

tales 

'^  Of  most  disastrous  chances, 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field  ; 
Of  hair-breadth  'scapes  i'  the  imminent  deadly  breach; 
Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe, 
And  sold  to  slavery." 

But  on  this  Tuesday  afternoon  the  lads  seemed  unable  to  settle 
down  to  any  game.  The  frost,  which  had  held  out  bravely  through 
the  holidays,  had  begun  to  give  way  early  on  the  Monday  night,  and 
on  Tuesday  the  boys  found  the  roads  muddy  instead  of  hard,  and  the 
ice  on  the  pools  unsafe.  Perhaps  the  dampness  of  the  weather 
damped  their  spirits.  At  any  rate  they  grieved  over  the  departure  of 
Uieir  old  Mend  Jack  Frost 

And  so  skating  and  sliding  were  out  of  the  question,  and  the  play- 
ground was  so  muddy  from  the  thaw  that  it  was  decidedly  un- 
pleasant even  to  walk  about,  without  incurring  the  additional 
discomforts  of  splashing  and  possible  stumbles  which  would  attend  a 
game.  So  the  lads  lounged  about  the  schoolroom,  talked  over  their 
holidays,  and  laid  plans  for  future  enjoyment,  until  the  master's 
whistle  again  summoned  them  to  their  studies. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A     SNOW- FIGHT. 

On  the  next  Friday  morning  Gus  Brookes  awoke  just  as  the  old- 
fashioned  kitchen  clock  was  striking  six,  and  sat  up  in  bed  debating 
with  himself  whether  he  should  get  up  or  not.  For  the  last  few  days 
the  weather  had  been  so  bad  that  he  nad  had  no  sport  when  he  had 
risen  early. 

"  It  seems  very  cold,'*  he  said,  as  he  rubbed  his  eyes  and  tried  to 
look  through  the  window ;  but  somehow  the  panes  were  so  dim  that 
he  could  scarcely  see  through  them. 

'*  It  is  very  queer,"  thought  Gus,  as  he  got  out  of  bed.  "  It  surely 
can't  be  a  frost  after  such  a  long  thaw.  It  is  though,'*  he  almost 
shouted,  as  he  reached  the  window;  ^'  and  snow,  too!  Hurrah!  A 
white  world!", 

There  was  no  question  now  about  lying  in  bed.  He  was  soon 
washed  and  dressed,  and  he  then  hurried  downstairs,  where  the 
servant  was  lighting  the  fire  and  preparing  breakfast.    Of  course  he 
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did  not  hesitate  what  to  do.  It  was  a  deep  snow,  and  he  knew  his 
mother  would  want  the  snow  cleared  away  from  the  back-yard,  and  a 
way  made  to  the  coal-shed  and  fowl-pen.  By  the  time  breakfast  was 
ready,  Qua  was  all  in  a  glow,  his  face  as  ruddy  as  health  and 
exercise  could  make  it,  and  when  his  father  and  mother  thanked  bim 
for  what  he  done  he  felt  as  happy  as  could  be.  As  soon  as  breakfast 
was  over  he  hastened  to  school  to  celebrate  with  his  schoolfellows 
the  return  of  their  old  friend  Jack  Frost. 

On  arriying  at  school  he  and  a  few  other  big  lads  held  a  meeting 
together,  and  congratulated  each  other  on  the  advent  of  such  a  glorious 
faU  of  snow,  and  proceeding  at  once  to  make  the  most  of  the  circum- 
stance, the  meeting  resoWed  itself  into  a  council  for  war.  They  agreed 
that  as  soon  as  they  could  despatch  their  dinners  they  would  diyide 
into  two  parties,  one  on  each  side  of  the  lower  end  of  uie  playground, 
and  haye  a  jolly  snow-fight. 

It  was  only  about  a  quarter  past  twelye,  therefore,  when  Gus 
Brookes  and  Alf  Edgeworth,  having  arranged  the  preliminaries,  called 
their  schoolmates  to  join  in  the  contest. 

In  all  games  in  which  two  sides  were  wanted  Ous  Brookes  and  Alf 
Edgeworth  were  invariably  the  captains  of  the  opposing  forces.  They 
were  the  biggest  boys  in  the  school,  and  were  considered  tolerably 
well  matched,  since  what  advantage  Gus  lost  in  stature  was  balanced 
by  his  superior  strength.  In  a  snow-fight,  however,  Edgeworth  was 
no  mean  antagonist.  He  was  left-handed,  and  at  is  cften  the  case 
with  such  lads,  he  could  throw  with  marvellous  precision  and  with 
tremendous  force. 

Snowballing  in  a  very  healthful,  exhilarating  sport,  but  it  would 
be  well  if  lads  only  indulged  in  it  under  certain  proper  conditions. 
Of  course  only  those  should  be  snowballed  who  [are  able  and  vrilling 
to  enjoy  the  fun.  It  is  both  cowardly  and  wicked  to  throw  snovrballs, 
as  some  boys  do,  at  old  folks,  girls,  and  children — people  who  cannot 
retaliate.  Then  again  snowballing  ought  to  be  practised  so  as  not  to 
be  dangerous  to  property ;  there  should  be  no  windows  near,  or  the 
chances  are  they  will  be  broken*  Lastly,  boys  ought  not  to  make 
their  snowballs  too  hard.   If  their  object  is  to  bruise  other  boys'  faces 

till  they  are  twice  as  big  as  they  ought  to  be,  they  need  not  wait  for 
snows :  stones  and  brickbats  will  do  it  much  more  effectively.  But  if 
they  throw  snowballs  for  sport  they  need  only  be  squeezed  just  hard 
enough  to  keep  the  snow  together  when  thrown ;  there  is  no  necessity 
for  them  to  be  made  as  hard  as  pebbles. 

Now  Gus  Brookes  very  wisely  insisted  on  these  conditions.  The 
fight  was  to  take  place  in  the  lower  part  of  the  playground,  right  away 
from  any  windows ;  no  one  was  to  be  hit  but  those  boys  who  volun- 
tarily offered  to  join  the  game  ,*  and  no  snowballs  were  to  be  made  hard 
enough  to  hurt  anyone  seriously. 

Away  the  lads  trooped  to  the  appointed  spot,  and,  having  borrowed 
spades  from  the  school-house,  they  cleared  a  space  about  six  yards 
wide  between  the  contending  parties^  throwing  up  the  snow  on  each 
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side  like  entrenchments.  One]  by  one  the  different  captains 
chose  the  boys  for  their  respectiye  sides.  A  few  of  the  town 
boys  had  hurried  in  after  a  hasty  dinner,  so  that  there  were 
nearly  a  score  on  each  side.  Ten  minutes  were  allowed  for  making 
snowballs,  and  the  lads,  closely  buttoned  up  to  the  chin  and  warmly 
gloTed,  began  to  press  the  snow  into  shape. 

As  Gus  Brookes  looked  round  on  his  party,  he  saw  he  had  got 
rather  tiie  worst  of  it  Edgeworth  had  got  two  or  three  of  the  best 
throwers  and  some  of  the  hardiest  of  the  boys.  He  saw  at  once  it 
was  a  case  of  skill  and  management  against  sheer  force.  He 
accordingly  deputed  four  of  the  boys  to  do  nothing  else  but  guard, 
and  from  time  to  time  replenish  the  stock  of  frosty  ammunition ;  and 
choosing  two  or  three  of  the  best  boys,  he  explained  his  plans.  He 
hoped  to  drive  the  opponents  back,  and  if  possible  secure  their  snow- 
baUs.  Of  course,  if  he  could  push  them  right  out  of  their  snow  ram- 
parts his  party  would  gain  the  victory. 

As  soon  as  the  ten  minutes'  truce  was  over  Alfred  Edgeworth 
began  to  send  his  snowballs  fierce  and  fast  into  the  opposite  camp,^ 
stopping  one  boy's  ear,  completely  covering  the  eyes  of  another,  and 
aloiofit  filling  the  mouth  of  a  third  who  happened  to  be  laughing 
loudly  at  the  moment.  When  he  saw  a  few  of  them  fall  back  from 
the  front  to  get  their  faces  clear  of  the  snow,  he  rushed  forward  with 
an  armful  of  snowballs  at  the  head  of  his  party,  conscious  of  his 
superior  force  and  confident  of  an  easy  victory. 

But  Gus  had  expected  this  attack  and  had  prepared  for  it.  He 
had  only  replied  occasionally  to  the  heavy  firing  of  the  enemy,  re- 
serving his  strength  and  snowballs  until  they  could  be  more  effectively 
employed.  So  when  he  saw  his  opponents  rushing  on  him  he 
shouted  to  his  comrades,  "  Now  for  it,  lads !"  and  Sam  Townley,  who 
had  just  been  reading  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  used 
Wellington's  words  on  that  occasion,  and  as  he  hurled  a  big  snowball 
full  in  Charlie  Davis's  face  he  shouted  grandiloquently,  **  Up,  guards, 
and  at  them !" 

Perfectly  surprised  at  the  reception  they  met  with,  Edgeworth's 
party  were  soon  glad  to  retreat,  and  when  once  they  started  to  run 
they  found  it  hard  to  stop,  until  Brookes  and  his  fellows  had  followed 
them  right  into  their  own  quarter,  and  were  using  the  snowballs  in  its 
attack  which  had  been  prepared  for  its  defence.  However,  they  soon 
rallied,  and  though  Gus  did  not  give  up  all  he  had  gained  by  his  strata- 
gem, he  had  to  retire  some  distance. 

The  battle  raged  for  about  half-an-hour,  sometimes  one  side  getting 
a  small  advantage,  and  then  the  other ;  but  it  was  eas^  for  anyone  to 
see  that  slowly  but  surely  Edgeworth's  party  were  being  driven  back 
by  Gus  Brookes. 

As  he  lost  the 'game  Alfred  began  to  lose  his  temper.  He  once  or 
twice  cried  out  tiiat  the  other  side  were  not  playing  fair,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  was  altogether  disregarding  one  of  the  conditions  agreed 
upon.  Several  times  Gus  Brookes  saw  one  or  another  of  his  lads  retire 
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with  tears  in  their  eyes,  after  getting  one  of  Edgeworth's  hard  swift 
balls  on  the  face,  and  he  himself  had  abundant  opportunity  of  testing 
how  dreadfully  hard  they  were,  since  he  received,  as  a  rule,  about 
every  fourth  hit  himself.  As  he  was  gaining,  however,  he  thought  he 
would  not  raise  a  quibble  which  would  make  the  victory  questionable, 
so  at  it  he  went  and  drove  the  enemy  further  across  the  playground. 

We  have  intimated  that  Alfred  Edgeworth  was  a  coward,  and  so 
he  proved  himself  in  this  battle.  Ue  was  very  angry  at  being  beaten 
by  a  weaker  force,  and  was  sending  snowballs  as  hard  as  he  could  make 
them  at  his  opponents,  when  one  of  the  same  sort  hit  him  straight  in 
the  eye,  and  he  heard  Sam  Townley's  taunting  voice  shouting, 
"  There,  Alf,  see  how  you  like  one  of  your  own  sort." 

Now,  although  he  had  thrown  scores  of  balls  quite  as  hard  as  the 
one  that  hit  him,  it  caused  him  such  exquisite  pain  that  he  almost 
howled.  He  said  nothing,  however,  but  at  once  decided  on  the 
cowardly  trick  of  throwing  stones  in  the  snowballs.  He  wrapped 
them  up  very  carefully  with  snow,  and  hitting  Sam  Townley  on  the 
chest  with  one,  he  made  him  pant  for  breath.  Ball  after  ball  was 
thrown  with  stones  inside,  but  Alf  was  so  closely  pressed  by  his  oppo- 
nents that  he  could  not  take  a  correct  aim.  At  length  his  party  were 
pushed  right  away  from  their  ramparts,  when,  just  as  Gus  Brookes 
was  about  to  shout  "  Victory !"  there  was  a  sudden  cry  of  pain,  and 
John  Parsons  fell  backwards  on  a  heap  of  snow,  which  was  speedily 
crimsoned  with  blood  from  a  wound  on  the  side  of  his  head. 

Of  course  the  fight  was  at  once  stopped,  and  John  was  carried 
almost  fainting  into  the  schoolhouse,  where  his  wound  was  bathed  and 
dressed. 

(To  he  continued,) 


THE  CHILDEEN  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

IL~BABY  MOSES. 

EX.  n. 

jID  you  ever  see  a  baby  ?  Well,  I  suppose  I  need  scarcely 
ask  the  question.  Of  course  you  have.  The  last  I  took 
particular  notice  of  was  in  our  chapel,  night  before  last. 
After  being  very  attentive  for  a  little  time,  it  seemed  to 

_^ think  it  was  quite  as  able  to  interest  the  congregation  as 

the  preacher,  so  it  tried,  and  succeeded  too,  for  awhile.  Not  staying, 
then,  to  explain  the  matter,  I  will  take  it  for  granted  that  my  reader 
has  seen  a  oaby,  and  knows  what  a  baby  is.  Well,  one  day,  in  the 
home  of  a  poor  slave,  there  was  such  rejoicing  because  a  baby  was 
born.  It  was  such  a  beauty !  AU  babies  are,  do  you  say  ?  Yes,  but 
there  are  different  sorts  of  beauties,  and  this  was  a  beauty  of  the 
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most  beautiful  kind.  He  was  '^  exceeding  fair."  So  KLs  mother 
fondly  clasped  him  to  her  bosom,  his  father  gave  him  a  kiss  of  wel- 
come, his  brother  Aaron  looked  at  him  as  boys  do  look  at  babies, 
with  the  thoujB;ht,  perhaps,  of  what  a  fine  playmate  he  would  be,  and 
his  sister  Miriam  clapped  her  hands  and  would  have  run  off  at  once 
to  tell  all  the  little  girls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  birth  of  her  baby 
brother,  but  the  natural  joy  of  the  household  was  hushed  and  de- 
stroyed at  once  by  the  remembrance  of  a  greater  grief. 

It  was  a  loyeiy  child,  but  still  only  the  child  of  slaves,  and  of 
slaves  who  had  receiyed  Uie  dire  command  to  put  all  their  male  chil- 
dren to  death  as  soon  as  they  were  born.  The  Pharaoh  who  had 
shown  such  favour  to  Joseph  and  his  brethren  had  passed  away.  He 
was  succeeded  by  another  Pharaoh,  who  neither  cherished  Joseph's 
memory  nor  respected  the  people  to  whom  he  belonged.  "  Why 
should  they  have  the  best  part  of  the  land  ?''  he  asked.  **  They  are 
growing  a  very  numerous  people :  they  will  be  uniting  to  hurt  us  by- 
and-by.''  So  he  made  slaves  of  them,  and  engaged  them  in  different 
parts  of  the  land  in  the  hardest  labours.  Even  then  they  increased 
in  numbers  so  rapidly  that  he  feared  the  people  still  more  because  he 
had  used  them  so  ill,  and  doubtless  thought  it  still  more  likely  that, 
if  they  had  a  chance,  they  would  join  with  his  enemies  in  upsetting 
his  kingdom.  To  prevent  their  increase,  therefore,  he  made  tne  cruel 
order  that  all  boys  should,  when  bom,  be  drowned.  None  but  an 
utter  tyrant  coiLld  have  thought  of  such  a  thing.  This  is  always  the 
way  cruel,  tyrannical  men  act.  They  oppress,  and  then  live  in  fear 
of  the  people  they  injure.  They  know  that  their  own  time  of  suffer- 
ing must  ceme  before  long,  and  they  try  by  more  cruel  deeds  still  to 
pat  off  the  day  of  their  retribution.  That  awful  death  in  the  Red 
Sea  was  a  just  punishment  for  this  wicked  man. 

As  those  parents  looked  upon  their  darling  child,  the  most  sacred 
feelings  of  their  hearts  rose  up  in  rebellion  against  Pharaoh^s  unjust 
decree.  No  doubt,  they  said, "  Our  child  is  born  to  live,  not  at  once  to 
die ;  and  live  it  shall  if  we  can  preserve  its  life  ! "  We  are  not  told 
how  the  child  was  hidden  during  the  first  three  months.  There  is 
nothing  said  about  their  schemings  and  their  watchings — nothing 
of  their  tremblings  when  the  tread  of  Pharaoh's  taskmasters  was 
heard  near  the  door.  All  this,  however,  we  can  well  imagine.  At 
length  there  comes  a  day  when  the  secret  can  no  longer  be  kept. 
The  child^s  parents  wonder  what  next  they  can  do.  There  have  been 
many  prayers  offered  in  that  poor  home ;  and  now  the  distracted  father 
and  mother  ask  once  again,  '*  Lord  show  us  what  we  can  do  next !  '^ 
Only  one  more  plan  is  thought  of.  If  this  fail,  then  they  must  sub- 
mit to  lose  their  boy.  Someone  is  sent  to  gather  an  armful  of  bul- 
rushes. When  these  are  foimd  the  mother's  active  fingers  knit  and 
twist  and  bind  them  into  a  good-sized  basket,  which  is  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  little  boat.  What  a  singular  sort  of  ship  !  Yes,  indeed, 
it  was.  Yet  this  is  not  the  only  mention  we  have  of  boats  made  in  a 
similar   way  ;  for  before  planks  of  wood  came  into  use  the  papyrus 
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re«d  seems  to  haye  been  the  usual  material  of  wkich  the  Egyptian 
boats  were  constructed.  Very  light  and  flimsy  boats  they  must  nave 
been,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  the  boats  and  ships  of  stronger 
build  we  have  now-a-days. 

This  boat  of  reeds  being  made,  and  duly  daubed  with  pitch  to 
make  it  water  tight,  fitted  also  with  every  appliance  to  make  its  little 
occupant  comfortable,  the  infant  Moses  is  put  therein.  He  was  too 
young  to  understand  what  they  were  doing  with  him,  or  would  not 
ne  haye  kicked  and  screamed  with  a  righteous  baby  indignation  ? 
Would  he  not  have  raised  his  baby  protest  against  so  strange  a 
thing  ?  As  it  was  he  did  not  know  but  that  it  was  his  own  cradle  they 
placed  him  in,  made  extra  soft  and  warm.  A  time  is  chosen,  peiiii^ 
yery  early  in  the  morning,  when  no  one  is  likriy  to  be  about,  and 
Moses  is  carried  forth  in  his  water-cradle  and  brought  to  the  river 
side.  But  he  must  not  be  launched  forth  upon  the  current  of  the 
river,  or  in  a  few  moments  he  will  be  borne  away — away  far  beyond 
the  reach  or  help  of  any.  They  find  a  place  where  the  water  is  but 
shallow,  where  the  reeds  grow  thick  and  are  widely  spread.  This  is 
the  place.  Now  put  the  tiny  ship  with  its  precious  burden  in ;  he 
will  float  safely  here,  and  every  reed  will  be  an  arm  to  stop  him  from 
sailing  away.  Miriam,  if  ever  you  were  a  faithful  sister,  you  must 
be  faithful  now  I  Great  things  depend  upon  that  brother  of  thine  I 
In  the  counsels  of  the  God  of  Israel  it  is  prepared  that  that  helpless 
babe  shall  become  a  mighty  deliverer.  Thy  groaning,  down-trodden 
people  are  deeply  interested  in  him.  For  he  shall  plead  the  cause  in 
Pharaoh's  court,  he  shall  make  Egypt  to  wail  and  cry  with  bitter 
anguish  because  of  them.  Out  of  dire  bondage  he  shw  lead  them 
through  sea,  and  desert,  and  enemies'  land,  until  he  bring  them  to 
the  promised  Canaan.  He  shall  give  them  law  and  government.  A 
horde  of  broken-spirited  slaves  he  shall  exalt  into  a  mighty  people. 
Watch,  Miriam !  with  utmost  care,  watch !  Forsake  not  the  hiding- 
place  for  a  single  moment ;  thou  wilt  be  wanted  by-and*by . 

See !  A  company  of  ladies  come !  There  is  one  whose  walk  is 
very  stately,  and  whose  dress  is  very  beautiful ;  that  is  the  kins's 
daughter.  Bound  about  are  her  maids  of  honour,  and  slaves  of  dus^y 
countenance  carrying  umbrellas  of  a  curious  pattern  to  shade  their 
mistress  from  the  burning  sun.  Miriam  knows  who  these  ladies  are, 
for  she  has  been  expecting  their  coming  for  some  time.  Her  heart 
beats  high  with  botli  hope  and  fear  as  they  pass  the  place  where  she 
is  hiding,  and  she  puts  questions  to  herself  she  cannot  answer.  *^  Will 
they  see  Moses  ?  If  they  do,  how  will  they  treat  him  P  Will  they 
tear  him  from  his  little  ark  and  themselves  execute  the  king's  com- 
mands ?  or  will  they  have  pity,  and  spare  him  alive  ?  "  So  the  ladies 
pass  along.  They  suddenly  stop.  One  says  to  another,  '^  Hark ! 
What  is  £at  I  hear  ?  "  As  they  listen  the  piteous  cry  of  helpless 
infancy  comes  up  from  the  river's  brink.  Astonished,  and  wondering 
from  whom  the  cry  may  come,  they  begin  to  search.  They  have  not 
far  to  search,  for  down  there  among  the  nodding  reeds  they  quickly 
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spy  the  little  boat.  Soon  the  maid  steps  into  the  water,  and  in 
another  moment  she  brings  ship  and  cargo  to  the  feet  of  her  mistress. 
When  the  cover  is  remoyed  they  behold  that  loyely  child,  its  every 
look  and  cry  sending  the  most  touching  appeal  to  the  royal  lady's 
heart.  "  And  when  she  had  opened  it,  she  beheld  the  child  :  and, 
behold,  the  babe  wept,  and  she  had  compassion  on  him  and  said,  this 
is  one  of  the  Hebrews'  children." 

An  ancient  historian  says  the  name  of  this  princess  was  Thermu- 
this,  and  that  she  first  called  several  Egyptian  nurses,  but  that  little 
Moses  turned  his  head  away  from  them  aU  and  would  not  receive  the 
refreshment  they  offered.  It  was  at  this  moment  his  sister  ventured 
to  draw  nigh.  "  Please  ma'am  do  you  want  d  nurse  for  the  baby  ? 
Shall  I  go  and  call  to  thee  a  nurse  of  the  Hebrew  women  that  she 
may  nurse  the  child  for  thee  ?  "  And  Pharaoh's  daughter  said  to  her, 
"Go."  So  away  goes  Miriam,  never  pausing  till  she  finds  her 
mother,  who  doubtless  was  not  far  away.  **  Mother,  baby  is  safe ! 
The  princess  has  found  it  and  wants  you  to  nurse  it."  And  soon 
that  precious  little  one  is  nestled  in  its  mother's  bosom  again. 

Wonderful  in  its  beginning,  the  life  of  Moses  maintained  its  ex- 
traordinary character  to  the  end ;  and  the  education  which  thus  by 
the  providence  of  God  he  was  led  to  secure,  being  the  best  that  au 
Egvpt  could  supply,  served  in  no  small  degree  to  fit  him  for  the  work 
of  his  life. 

J.  C.  S. 


UP  THE  EHINE,  &c. ;    - 

OR  THE  FACTS  AND  FANCIES  OF  A  TWO  WEEKS'  TOUB. 

No.  V. 

WE  are  told  by  those  who  ought  to  know  that  men  measure  time 
by  the  succession  of  their  ideas.  Well,  be  it  so ;  then  we  have 
an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  it  seems  so  long  since  leaving  home 
thoagh  scarcely  a  week  has  elapsed.  We  have  seen  so  many  sights, 
heard  so  many  sounds,  travelled  so  many  miles,  and  been  the  subjects 
of  so  many  new  ideas  and  feelings  more  than  what  is  ordinarily  the 
case  in  the  same  amount  of  time,  that  we  seem  to  have  lived  a 
little  age  almost  in  a  week.  Well,  never  mind,  all  the  better ;  we'll 
store  away  our  newly-gathered  thoughts  in  some  vacant  "pigeon- 
hole "  of  memory  for  future  use ;  while  as  the  safest  plan  for  us 
travellers  of  the  "  younger  sort "  we  stick  to  the  chronometer  and 
almanac,'  the  brisk  succession  of  ideas  notwithstanding.  Here  we 
are  then  still  at  Coblentz ;  and  the  almanac  says  it  is  June  24th, 
1872,  Monday ;  the  chronometer  says  it  is  8.30  a.m. ;  and  the  baro- 
meter it  is  to  be  a  fine  day.  We  feel  somewhat  refreshed  after  the 
comparative  quiet  and  rest  of  the  preceding  day,  though  the  thoughts 
are  a  little  disturbed  by  the  reflection  that  so  many  days  have  passed. 
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even  by  the  almanac,  since  ^e  last  saw  the  loved  ones  at  home. 
But  any  depressing  thoughts  of  that  nature  are  soon  dissipated  when 
we  enter  upon  the  pleasurable  toil  of  this  bright  and  beautiful 
morning.  Preparatory  to  our  departure  we  propose  once  more  to 
walk  leisurely  round  the  town  and  make  sundry  purchases.  In  the 
heart  of  the  town  stands  the  College  of  the  Society  of  Jesus — or  the 
Jesuits.  It  is  not  a  handsome  building  by  any  means,  but  I  am 
just  wondering  who  will  have  it  now,  as  Prince  Bismarck 
has  expelled  the  Jesuits  from  Germany.  Anyhow  there  it 
stands.  As  you  pass  through  the  yard  from  the  back,  near  the 
entrance  is  a  recess  in  which  stands  a  large  crucifix ;  but  these  things 
and  shrines  to  the  Virgin  Mary  are  put  up  in  every  available  place. 
On  the  whole  we  are  favourably  impressed  with  Coblentz.  It  is  not 
a  bad  centre  from  which  to  ramify— that  is,  for  those  who  have  plenty 
of  time  and  money  and  nothing  else  to 'do.  The  city  itself  is  the 
capital  of  that  part  of  Germaby  known  as  Bhenish  Prussia,  and  has 
a  population  of  some  25,000,  excluding  the  military.  The  Romans 
called  it  Confluentia,  because  it  was  situate  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers.  A  trade  is  carried  on  here  in  a  variety  of  articles  made  of  tin, 
as  candlesticks,  snuff-boxes,  &c.  There  is  also  a  snuff  manufactory. 
I  hope,  ht)wever,  that  neither  snuff  nor  snuff-boxes  find  any  patrons 
among  the  readers  of  these  papers.  Snuff-taking  is  a  bad  habit, 
lads ;  don't  form  it.  You  will  very  likely  have  heard  that  Coblentz  is 
famous  as  a  fortress.  We  have  referred  to  Fort  Francis  and  Fort 
Alexander,  but  the  fort  of 

Ehrenbreitstein 

quite  eclipses  the  others.  What  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar  is  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  Ehrenbreitstein  is  to  the  Hiver  Rhine.  And  as 
we  mark  well  the  bulwarks,  we  cannot  but  think,  **  woe  to  the  luck- 
less foe  that  ventures  within  range  of  its  grisly  guns." '  But  let  us 
cross  and  go  see ;  for  the  fort  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, ' 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Moselle,  and  commands  the  ascent  of  that 
river  for  a  considerable  distance.  By  means  then  of  a  bridge  of 
boats,  by  which  Coblentz  communicates  with  the  other  shore,  we 
reach  Thai  Ehrenbreitstein.  As  we  approach  the  fortress,  we  are 
much  impressed  with  its  magnitude  and  formidableness.  But  we 
must  mount,  which  we  will  do  like  young  soldiers;  so  paying  our  fees 
and  getting  our  tickets,  we  march.  By  this  time  two  friends,  whom 
we  met  at  Amsterdam  and  left  there,  had  eome  up  intent  on  the  same 
purpose  as  ourselves.  It  is  rather  singular  the  way  in  which  you 
keep  meeting  with  Englishmen,  and  often  the  same  people.  You 
lose  them,  say  150  miles  away,  and  they  are  almost  sure  to 'Hum 
up"  again  at  some  attractive  spot,  or  on  some  interesting  occasion. 
We  shook  hands  in  right  good  style,  for  we  had  none  of  the  "  Dr. 
Livingstone,  I  presume,"  feeling  about  us.  Somehow  you  seem  to 
cling  m  a  more  brotherly  fashion  to  your  compatriots  in  a  strange 
land  than  you  do  at  home.     So  having  exchanged  the  usual  courtesies, 
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we  trudged  on^  up  the  hill— a  regular  constitutional — laughing; 
talking,  and  joking,  ready  for  any  fun  that  offered,  as  if  we  had  heen 
"very  brothers"  all  our  life.  And  thus,  full  of  life  and  glee,  we 
gained  the  top,  a  little  bit  like  over-driven  sheep  gasping  for  breath, 
for  it  is  a  long  pull.  The  sentry  at  the  top  allows  us  to  pass  on, 
delivsring  up  the  last  of  our  two  tickets,  and  the  soldier  at  the  top, 
fresh,  and  physically  equal  to  his  work,  is  for  marching  us  hither  and 
thither  forthwith,  almost  exhausted  as  we  are.  So  we  call  out, 
"  HaUf  man ! "  Here  then  we  are  on  the  fortress  Ehrenbreitstein, 
"  the  broad  stone  of  honour."  It  is  over  550  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  370  above  the  Rhine,  that  rolls  silently  below.  The 
strength  of  the  garrison  just  now,  so  says  the  subaltern  that  shows  us 
over,  is  5000.  From  all  sides  but  one — the  north — the  place  seems 
inaccessible  ;  and  surely  no  enemy  approaching  even  in  that  direction 
would  stand  the  slightest  chance  of  success.  Row  above  row  of 
bastions  frown  upon  the  visitor,  not  merely  in  defiance,  but  as  if  in 
pity  for  the  crazy  brain  that  dare  presume  on  conquest.  It  would 
seem  to  say,  "  Poor  simple  souls,  go  home ;  don't  provoke  me."  "We 
can  scarcely  imagine  the  place  taken  by  a  genuine  assault.  With  a 
determined  foe  overhead  peppering  the  adventurous  ones  with  some- 
thing harder  than  "  wooden  nutmegs,"— which  by  the  way,  as  gentle 
reminders  of  the  fact  that  "  thee  isn't  wanted  here,"  would  be  dis- 
agreeable enough — we  cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  to  climb  the 
walls.  In  a  time  of  peace  even,  and  simply  as  an  experiment,  to 
scale  Ehrenbreitstein  would  be  a  feat  great  enough  to  make  the 
reputation  of  ten  ordinary  men,  while  it  would  require  the  climbing 
science,  instruments,  tact,  and  indomitable  courage  of  a  member  of 
the  Alpine  club,  and  very  likely  more.  And  should  he  escape  with  a 
broken  neck,  well,  why  he  must  think  himself  well  off.  Yet  I  believe 
the  fort  has  twice  been  taken,  once  by  stratagem  and  once  by  famine, 
and  only  in  one  of  these  ways  can  we  fancy  it  taken  at  all.  To 
obviate  the  necessity  of  the  garrison  surrendering  for  want  of  water, 
a  well  nearly  600  feet  deep  has  been  bored  through  the  rock,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  water  from  the  Rhine.  At  first  it  was  intended  to  sink 
to  about  half  its  present  depth,  but  after  three  years'  toil  that  was  found 
msufficient,  and  hence  the  well  was  sunk  to  its  present  depth.  Once, 
by  order  of  the  authorities,  the  fortress  has  been  blown  up  and 
destroyed.  The  rock  on  which  it  stands  has  played  various  parts 
in  the  past.  On  it  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  built  a  castle, 
on  the  ruins  of  which  some  suppose  the  fort  to  stand.  We 
just  said  that  it  had  ouce  been  destroved,  but  within  the 
present  century  the  place  has  been  re-fortined  and  re-christened 
and  now  rejoices  under  the  name  of  Fort  William,  All  this 
fort-building  has  been  done  at  a  vast  expense  of  time  •  and 
money,  which,  as  one  thinks,  might  have  been  more  profitably  em- 
ployed in  promoting  peace  and  goodwill  among  men.  Ehrenbreitstein 
alone  is  said  to  have  cost  5,000,000  dollars.  When  will  nations  learn 
war  no  more  ?    Plainly  the  millennium  is  not  yet  at  hand.    Having 
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gathered  these  items  of  iaformatioii,  ^e  stand  at  ease  a  little,  and 
take  a  survey  of  our  surroundings.  "  Fine  prospect !  magnificent 
view ! "  -we  find  ourselves  exclaiming,  as  if  so  overcome  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene  we  can  exclaim  nothing  else.  And  as  we  stand, 
warmed  by  the  sun  and  cooled  by  the  breeze,  we  gaze  and  gaze  again, 
and  again,  at  the  landscape  that  stretches  away  in  the  distance, 
literally  enchanted.  Certamly  this  is  full  compensation  for  the  time, 
trouble,  and  expense  of  the  ascent.  At  the  oack  are  a  number  of 
climbing  vines  just  getting  into  grape,  affectionately  wrapping  them- 
selves around  the  poles  set  up  for  their  support,  and  putting  forth 
their  tiny  tendrils  like  little  living  things  as  they  are,  feeling  for  help 
onwards  towards  maturity.  Indeed,  the  verdant  valley,  down  which 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind  come  the  songs  of  the  birds  and  the 
whispers  of  the  trees,  the  bright  shining  sun,  clear  atmosphere,  and 
refireshing  zephyr,  with  the  superb  view  of  the  whole  country,  and  its 
historic  associations  are  so  potent  in  their  influence  upon  us  that  we 
would  gladly  linger  a  little  longer.  But  the  largeness  of  our  pro- 
gramme forbids  further  encroachment  upon  the  tenth  hour ;  so  we 
surrender  the  fortress  we  have  so  pleasantly  held — or  rather  which 
has  held  us — temporarily,  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  It  is,  however, 
to  no  purpose ;  our  trespass  has  grown  too  high,  and  is  now  about  to 
fall  with  unexpected  consequence  on  our  not  over-chronological  heads 
in  the  shape  of  being  left  in  the  lurch  by  the'packet  which  we  had 
presumed  to  call  "  ours."  So  wags  the  world ;  every  pleasure  must 
be  paid  for  in  some  way ;  so  our  account  is  the  being  thrown  in  the 
execution  of  our  plan.  Well,  never  mind ;  we  screw  up  our  courage 
and  "  stand  like  me  brave.''  While  waiting  for  the  next,  one  or  two 
funny  incidents  occurred  which  need  find  no  place  here  ;  the  time 
however  was  at  length  up,  so  malting  ready  for  our  departure,  ex- 
ceedingly pleased  with  our  stay  at  Coblentz  and  Ehrenbreitstein,  we 
were  soon  en  route  for 

Maintz. 

A  short  sail  brings  us  within  view  of  the  Stolzenfels,  only 
a  few  miles  distant  from  Coblentz,  and  so  within  easy  distance 
to  the  pedestrian  who  wishes  the  luxury  of  a  quiet  ramble  over 
the  hill  and  along  the  road  that  skirts  the  river.  The  chateau, 
or  castle,  stands  on  a  bold,  projecting  rock,  and  rises  like  a  fairy 
mansion  on  the  side  of  a  beautifully-wooded  hill.  It  is.  certainly  a 
most  elegant  building,  and  reflects  credit  upon  the  taste  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  who  some  time  ago  restored  and  improved  it.  It  is  now 
used  as  a  summer  retreat.  Here  it  is  where  our  Queen,  Victoria, 
stayed  when  visiting  the  King  of  Prussia  in  1845.  At  the  foot  of 
the  castle  lies  a  litue  village,  named  Capellan,  through  which  runs 
the  road,  as  also  the  railway,  which  last  has  a  station  here.  Opposite 
there,  you  see  Uie  mouth  of  the  river  Lahn,  the  valley  of  which,  by 
all  accounts,  is  very  lovely ;  but  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  we  must 
be  content  with  the  hearing  of  the  ear.    Here,  however,  is  Ober- 
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lahnstein  ;  80  we  begin  at  once  to  rummage  amongst  our  mental  notes 
for  any  remarks  upon  it.  The  result  is,  that  here  a  certain  emperor, 
by  name  Wenceslaus,  was  deposed  some  hundreds  of  years  ago.  If 
you  are  particular  as  to  date,  say  in  1400  a.d.  Yes,  and  there  stands 
the  building  that  gave  shelter  to  the  Elector  who  pronounced  the 
deposition.  It  is  not  large,  but  there  it  is,  half  hiding  itself  among 
the  trees,  as  if  ashamed  for  the  part  it  played  in  the  affair.  And  yet 
we  do  not  see  why  it  should,  for  history  speaks  of  him  as  a  raying 
madman.  And  so  the  Bohemians,  of  whom  he  was  the  king  as  well 
as  Emperor  of  Germany  at  the  same  time,  got  hold  of  him  and  put 
him  in  close  quarters,  or,  to  call  things  by  their  proper  names,  in 
prison.  Somehow  he  contrived  to  escape— for  madmen  are  some- 
times rather  ingenious — and  revenged  himself  for  the  indignity  put 
upon  him.  He  was,  bowever,  arrested  again,  and  this  time  compelled 
to  descend  from  the  imperial  throne.  Wenceslaus,  the  sceptreless, 
discrowned  emperor,  died  about  twenty  years  after  his  fall.  Here  is 
Kbnigstuhl.  And  if  we  are  to  judge  from  appearances  we  should 
think  it  a  rather  poor  place  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  king,  as  the 
name  implies.  And  yet  it  was  here  where  were  held  the  deliberation^ 
the  result  of  whiph  was  the  deposition  of  the  emperor,  as  above  stated. 
Now  for  another  castle,  called,  it  is  said,  after  the  evangelist  St. 
Mark — ^hence  Marksburg.  And  of  all  the  castles  built  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  during  the  dark  and  middle  ages,  St.  Mark's  is  the  only 
one  that  has  escaped  demolition.  It  seems  a  strong  place  and  has  a 
formidable  look,  standing  as  it  does  on  that  high  precipitous  rock, 
whose  otherwise  bare  sides  are  covered  with  fruitful-looking  vines. 
As  we  look  the  feeling  grows  upon  us  that  it  would  bd  *'  no  joke  "  to 
dislodge  a  few  determined  men  from  that  place  in  the  feudal  times. 
Even  now  it  is  said  to  be  garrisoned  by  some  twenty  men.  But  this 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  prison, 
which  accounts  for  the  further  fact  of  its  torture  chamber  and  accom- 
panying instruments,  which  in  all  probability  will  be  similar  to  those 
which  we  saw  at  the  Hague.  Steaming  round  the  farther  side  of  a 
piece  of  masonry  which  divides  the  river  into  two,  we  shortly  come  to 

BOPPAUD. 

As  we  approach  we  are  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a  nice- 
looking  white  house,  with  a  very  conspicuous  sign-board,  on  which 
is  painted  in  large  letters  '*  Muhlbad.''  It  is  an  hydropathic 
establishment,  and  is  very  pleasantly  situated.  A  long  row  of  fine 
trees  nicely  in  foliage  runs  along  the  side  of  the  landing  stage,  and 
helps  to  give  a  stranger  the  impression  that  Boppard  is  a  quiet  little 
place,  it  boasts  a  population,  however,  of  over  •  3000,  and  carries 
on  a  trade  in  several  articles.  It  claims  to  have  been  built  by 
Brasus,  and  points  to  its  old  walls  as  evidence  of  its  Itoman  origin. 
The  scenery  of  the  neighbourhood  promises  to  be  splendid,  while  the 
vines  which  adorn  with  their  youthful  beauty  the  opposite  hills  will 
add  much  to  the  interest  of  this  health-promoting  resort.    . 
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Steaming  past  some  attractive  scenes  a  distance  away  from  the 
last-mentioned  place,  we  see  two  gloomy-looking  castles  on  our  left. 
They  have  a  sad,  melancholy  air  about  them.    Still  they  look  in- 
teresting, as  if  they  had  a  tale  to  tell.     One  moment  they  are  not 
unlike  two  great  giants  with  heaving  breasts  of  pity  and  affection  ; 
at  another,  like  two  fierce  knights  flinging  defiance  at  each  other, 
burning  with  revenge,  and  eager  only  to  sheathe  their  swords  in  each 
other's  side.    And  so  our  varying  fancy  differently  draws  these 
gloomy-looking  castles  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  as  we  view  them  from 
different  points;  while  memory,  busy  with  the  past,  summons  to 
the  front  their  history.    Their  names  are  Liebenstein  and  Sternfels. 
They  are  called  "  The  Brothers."    Their  story  is  perhaps  worth 
repeating  in  brief.    An  old  knight  with  two  sons  had  committed  to 
his  guardianship  a  young  orphan  named  Edith.     Both  the  brothers 
were  ardently  attached  to  her,  but  concealed  their  passion.     When 
she  came  of  age  the  old  knight  desired  Edith  to  make  her  choice. 
But  the  /elder  brother,  believing  the  younger  preferred,  decided  to 
withdraw  ;  and  so  it  was  arranged  that  at  some  future  time  she 
should  be  the  wife  of  the  younger  brother.    In  the  meantime  the 
intended  bridegroom,  inspired  by  St  Bernard,  joined  the  Crusaders, 
to  the  great  regret  of  his  father.    The  old  man  died,  and  the  elder 
being  heir  took  possession  of  the  castle  and  gave  shelter  and  protec- 
tion to  Edith.     In  about  two  years  after  the  younger  brother 
returned,  bringing  with  him  a  beautiful  Greek  wife.     His  betrothed 
in  despair  wished  to  become  a  man,  while  the  elder  brother  was  so 
enraged  that  he  defied  the  younger  to  mortal  combat.    Edith,  how- 
ever, prevented  the  calamity  by  taking  the  veil,  leaving  the  two 
brothers  to  be  the  last  of  their  race  and  to  mourn  over  their  own  sad 
fate.*      And  so    those    solitary-looking   castles  are    regarded    as 
memorials  of  the  events.  Behind  the  hill  on  which  stand  the  castles 
is  the  village  of  Bornhofen,  where,  till  the  year  1813,  was  a  Capauchin 
abbey.    But  here  is  St.  Goar.and  also  the  fort  or  castle  of  Kheinfels. 
In  days  gone  by  this  last  was  occupied  by  a  certain  Count — Katze- 
nellenbogen  —  who  was  a  splendid  representative    of  the    Khine 
robbers.      He  used  to  levy  toll  indiscriminately  on  all  who  came 
within  reach,  whether  by  land  or  water.    The  thing,  however,  became 
intolerable,  so  the  neighbouring  towns  confederated  and  besieged 
and  battered  down  his  fortress.     Success  crowning  their  efforts  here, 
the  confederates  then  bore  down  upon  and  served  others  the  same. 
The  castle  of  Kheinfels  has  seen  various  vicissitudes.    In  1692  the 
French  besieged  it  with  15,000  men ;  they  were,  however,  obliged  to 
retire.     But  in  1797  the  place  surrendered  to  them  and  was  de- 
stroyed. We  had  intended  to  speak  of  the  Lorelie  Rock  in  this  present 
paper,  but  as  we  do  not  wish  to  weary  you,  we  reserve  our  description 
of  this  far-famed  rock  and  echo  till  we  meet  again.  E.  H. 


*  Exhibition  to  Halenza's  Ehine  Panorama. 
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Akticle  II. — Chemistey. 

LAST  month  we  said  a  little  about  oxygen;  we  have  bow  to  notice 
another  gas,  the  name  of  which  is  hydrogen.  It  is  lighter  than 
oxygen,  indeed  it  is  the  lightest  substance  known  ;  it  is  also  trans- 
parent and  colourless,  and,  when  pure,  has  neither  taste  nor  smell. 
The  chemist  has  five  or  six  methods  of  preparing  it,  but  when  a  little 
is  required  for  experiments  he  frequently  uses  three  substances — zinc, 
Titriol,  and  water.  He  puts  a  few  small  pieces  of  zinc  into  a  bottle 
haying  two  necks,  one  of  the  necks  with  a  long,  straight  glass  tube 
through  the  cork  to  pour  the  vitriol  and  water  through,  the  other 
with  a  bent  tube  to  convey  the  gas  into  a  receiver.  In  using  vitriol 
we  have  to  be  very  careful  not  to  drop  any  on  our  clothes,  else  it  will 
bam  them  and  turn  them  red ;  nor  must  we  measure  it  with  a  metal 
spoon,  or  it  will  injure  the  spoon,  and  if  it  touches  our  fingers  it  will 
bom  them.  Great  care  is  required  in  the  use  of  vitriol,  for  it  spoils 
tables,  chairs,  tablecloths,  carpets,  and  floors  if  it  touches  them ;  but  it 
does  no  harm  to  plates,  cups  or  glasses,  only  we  must  carefully  wash 
them  after  use. 

In  preparing  hydrogen  the  chemist  uses  five  times  more  water 
than  vitriol,  and  he  pours  them  on  the  zinc  through  the  long  glass 
tube  which  passes  through  the  cork  and  reaches  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle.  As  soon  as  they  get  together  there  a  fight  commences, 
the  vitriol  attacks  the  zinc,  and  in  doing  so  throws  off  hydrogen ; 
many  little  bubbles  are  seen  in  the  water ;  the  bottom  of  the  bottle 
becomes  quite  warm  with  the  heat  of  the  battle,  and  the  hvdrogen 
rises  to  the  top,  where  it  passes  through  the  other  cork  by  the  bent 
tube.  This  tube  conveys  the  hydrogen  into  a  glass  vessel  full  of 
water,  but  turned  bottom  upwards  and  standing  in  a  bowl  which  also 
contains  water. 

Can  we  try  any  experiments  with  hydrogen  ?  Yes,  only  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  injure  ourselves ;  and  whenever  we  take  the  stopper 
out  of  a  bottle  containing  hydrogen  we  must  be  sure  to  hold  the 
bottle  with  the  mouth  downwards,  or  the  extreme  lightness  of  the  gas 
will  cause  it  to  escape.  A  short  time  ago  a  friend  of  mine  was  trying 
experiments  with  this  gas  when  an  explosion  took  place,  and  his  face 
was  much  cut  with  fragments  of  the  shattered  glass.  Chemists  run 
many  a  risk  of  this  kind,  and  I  would  therefore  recommend  no  youth 
to  use  or  make  gases  excepting  under  the  eye  of  a  master. 

If  a  lighted  taper  be  pushed  up  into  an  inverted  bottle  of  hydrogen 
the  flame  will  at  once  be  extinguished ;  but  the  gas  itself  will  bum  at 
the  rim  of  the  bottle,  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  flame  will  be  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  not  giving  off  much  light, 
but  producing  very  much  heat.  This  experiment  proves  two  im- 
portant distinctions  between  the  gas  we  noticed  last  month  and  the 
one  under  consideration  now.     Oxygen  will  not  burn,  hydrogen  will ; 
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oxygen  feeds  a  fire,  but  hydrogen  extinguislies  it.  These  two  gases 
are  the  elements  of  which  water  consists.  Many  years  ago  water 
itself  was  supposed  to  be  an  element,  and  so  was  common  air,  but  it 
is  now  well  known  that  water  is  a  compound  and  air  is  a  mixture  of 
gases.  If  we  were  to  convey  hydrogen  into  a  bottle  till  it  was  just 
within  one-third  of  being  full,  and  then  to  fill  it  up  with  oxygen  and 
apply  a  light  there  would  be  an  explosion,  the  force  of  which  would 
break  the  bottle  if  the  glass  was  thin ;  the  two  gases  would  unite  to- 
gether and  form  a  small  quantity  of  water.  When  we  burn  hydrogen 
out  of  a  pipe,  as  we  bum  the  coal  gas  in  our  rooms,  and  just  hold  a 
glass  tumbler  over  the  flame  the  inside  of  the  tumbler  becomes 
covered  with  moisture,  because  the  burning  hydrogen  combines  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  to  form  water. 

Sometimes  water  is  said  to  be  hard  because  it  requires  so  much 
soap  to  be  used  before  a  lather  can  be  obtained ;  when  the  hand  is 
immersed  it  feeis  hard,  the  fingers  cannot  be  rubbed  together  so  easily 
and  smoothly  as  in  rain  water.  This  hardness  does  not  result  from 
any  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  water,  but  is  frequently  owing 
to  the  presence  of  chalk ;  when  it  is  so  it  can  be  removed  by  boiliog. 
In  many  districts  where  hard  water  is  used  the  kettles  become  quite 
coated  inside  with  a  brittle,  chalky  substance,  of  a  greyish  colour. 
In  the  town  of  Hull,  where  our  approaching  Conference  is  to  be  held, 
spring  water  is  used.  The  springs  are  about  four  miles  distant  from 
the  town,  and  there  are  extensive  chalk  beds  in  the  district,  so  that 
a  person  accustomed  to  wash  himself  in  soft  water  can  readily  feel 
the  difference  when  his  hands  are  immersed  in  the  water  at  Hull. 

Perhaps  you  will  remember  that  in  writing  about  oxygen  I  said 
it  formed  part  of  the  air  we  breathe.  I  wish  now  to  say  a  httle  about 
another  gas  which  the  air  contains :  its  name  is  nitrogen.  Four  parts 
out  of  five  in  our  atmosphere  consist  of  this  gas.  A  person  who 
wishes  to  get  a  little  can  easily  do  so  by  mixing  small  iron  filings 
and  sulphur  with  water,  then  placing  over  it  a  jar  or  wide-mouthed 
bottle  and  allowing  it  to  remain  there  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
mixture  slowly  absorbs  the  oxygen  from  the  air  which  the  jar  con- 
tains, so  leaving  nothing  in  the  jar  but  the  nitrogen.  This  gas  will 
neither  bum  nor  feed  a  fire.  You  could  not  even  light  a  fire  in  a 
room  full  of  nitrogen,  and  you  could  no  more  breathe  in  it  than  you 
could  breathe  in  water.  Of  what  use,  then,  is  it  in  the  air  P  Its  use 
is  to  dilute  the  oxygen,  and  thus  soften  down  its  violent  action. 
When  your  tea  is  too  strong  you  have  some  water  or  milk  poured  in 
to  dilute  it,  so  God  has  mixed  nitrogen  with  oxygen  in  the  air,  be- 
cause without  it  the  oxygen  would  be  too  strong. 

If  you  were  to  put  a  bird  into  a  large  bottle  full  of  oxygen  you 
would  see  it  fiap  its  wings  and  jump  up  quickly  for  a  very  short  time, 
then  it  would  fall  dead  at  the  bottom ;  the  oxygen  would  be  too 
strong  for  it,  and  would  cause  it  to  live  out  its  life  too  fast  But  for 
the  nitrogen  in  the  air  our  fires  would  bum  so  rapidly  that  it  would 
be  one  person's  full  work  to  put  coals  on,  so  that  both  the  wisdom 
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and  the  goodness  of  God  are  manifested  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
air  we  breathe. 

Yet  this  nitrogen,  which  is  so  quiet  in  itself,  forms  part  of  some 
very  active  compounds.  When  it  is  combined  with  a  certain  amount 
of  oxygen,  what  is  sometimes  called  " laughing  gas  "  is  produced; 
its  proper  name  is  nitrous  oxide,  and  perhaps  when  you  go  to  the 
dentists  surgery  to  have  a  tooth  drawn  he  will  let  you  breathe  a  little 
of  it  to  prevent  jo\x  feeling  the  pain.  Nitrogen  is  contained  also  in 
nitric  acid ;  this  is  one  of  the  strongest  liquids  known,  it  stains  the 
nails  and  fingers  and  eats  into  nearly  all  the  metals ;  calico  printers 
use  it  for  dissolving  tin.  Many  strong  poisons  contain  nitrogen,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  it  is  contained  in  gunpowder.  We  have  now 
considered  three  of  the  principal  gases — oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen.  They  are  all  transparent,  without  colour,  without  smell. 
The  first  will  not  burn  but  will  feed  a  fire ;  the  second  vnU  burn,  but 
will  not  feed  a  fire ;  the  third  neither  burns  nor  helps  anything  else 
to  burn.  The  first  and  second  combine  to  form  water ;  the  first  and 
last  are  mixed  together  in  the  air  that  we  breathe. 


— o — 

CIRCULATION  OF  THE  "  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR." 

Whilb  on  a  visit  to  London  a  short  time  ago  I  called  to  see  my. 
old  friend  Mr.  Webber.  Our  worthy  Book  Steward  did  not  recognise 
me,  although  in  years  gone  by  we  were  somewhat  intimately  associated. 
Probably  he  found  me  a  little  the  worse  for  wear,  as  in  those  days  I 
grew  much  more  wool  on  the  top  of  my  head  and  less  on  my  chin.  I 
had,  however,  no  sooner  announced  myself  as  superintendent  of  the 
Sabbath-school  at  So-and-so  than  I  was  greeted  with  a  true  Methodistic 
grip  and  beset  with  kind  inquiries  concerning  my  own  welfare  and 
also  that  of  my  esteemed  pastor  and  his  family.  It  was  just  in  the 
thick  of  <*  magazine-time,''  and  I  knew  that  Book-room  moments  were 
precious,  so  I  prepared  myself  for  a  short  interview.  My  old  friend, 
however,  would  not  have  it  so.  He  was  loth  to  let  me  go,  and  even 
when  I  was  going  he  begged  I  wduld  wait  a  moment  longer,  as  he 
wished  to  ask  me.a  question,  which  was,  "  Do  you  ever  see  our  Small 
Magazine  ?  "  The  idea  of  such  a  question !  thought  I ;  that  any  sane 
man — much  less  Mr.  Webber — could  suppose  there  breathed  a  Sab- 
bath-school superintendent  in  the  Connexion  "  with  soul  so  dead  "  as 
not  to  both  see,  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  the  Jutenile 
Instructor  everv  month  I  Well,  to  make  matters  short,  I  answered 
quickly  in  the  amrn^ative.  *'  Then/'  rejoined  the  old  gentleman,  '^  I 
want  you  to  see  my  cat."    Your  catl  thought  I ;  what  connection  can 
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there  be  between  the  Small  Magazine  and  your  cat  ?  This  is  Metho- 
dist "  new  "  Connexion  indeed !  While  I  was  thus  soliloquising  the 
cat  was  called,  and  in  a  moment  was  parading  the  counter  as  if  proud 
of  being  admired.  "  Now/'  said  Mr.  Webber,  "  if  you  look  into  the 
February  number  of  the  Instructor  you  will  see  a  portrait  of  my 
cat  in  his  infancy,  and  you  will  read  a  portion  of  his  history,  which 
will  be  continued  in  future  numbers,  and  I  want  you,  when  you  get 
back  to  your  Circuit,  to  tell  your  Sunday  scholars  that  you  have  in- 
deed seen  the  very  cat."  At  length  I  understood  my  friend's  tactics. 
He  means  business,  I  concluded.  He  has  not  been  Steward  of  the 
Book-room  for  so  many  years  for  nothing.  I  took  the  hint.  The 
first  Sunday  after  my  return  home  I  informed  my  scholars  that  I  had 
seen  a  real  live  Lord  Mayor  cat,  and  read  to  them  Chapter  I.  of  his 
history.  I  then  asked  for  a  show  of  hands  in  reply  to  three  ques- 
tions :  1st,  How  many  of  you  would  like  to  read  the  remainder  of  the 
history  of  this  wonderful  cat  ?  All  hands.  2nd,  How  many  of  you 
are  at  present  subscribers  to  the  Juyenilb  Instructor  t^  Very  few 
hands.  3rd,  How  many  of  you  will  begin  to  subscribe  at  once,  on 
condition  that  I  present  you  with  the  January  number?  Several 
hands.  I  mean  to  keep  them  up  to  it,  and  hope  that  an  increase  in 
the  circulation  will  be  the  result.  My  object  in  penning  these  re- 
marks is  to  induce  some  of  my  fellow-superintendents  to  "  go  and  do 
likewise." 

Cacoethes  Scribendi. 


Gateshead,  October  I7th,  1872. 
■     Deab  Sib, — Please  to  give  us  your  opinion,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Juvenile  Instructor,  as  to  whether  die  men  in  the  antediluvian  world 
had  the  same  amount  of  evidence  to  substantiate  their  faith  as  we  have  in 
this  present  dispensation. — I  am,  yours  truly,  G,  H. 

Answer. — By  no  means.  We  have  the  teachings,  life,  miracles, 
and  example  of  our  blessed  Lord  to  strengthen  our  faith,  to  siay 
nothing  of  the  teachings  of  the  Apostles  in  the  New  Testament. 

Coceley,  Janttary  27 th,  1873. 
Dear  Sir, — ^WUl  you  be  kind  enoagh  to  give  me  your  explanation  of 
the  following  query,  found  in  Genesis,  iii.,  14,  where  it  is  said  unto  the 
serpent  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go  ?  Now,  Sir,  when  did  a  serpent 
go  otherwise  ?  An  answer  will  oblige  through  the  Juvenile  Instructor 
a  reader. — Yours  truly,  G.  Downs. 

Answer. — The  passage  does  not  say  that  the  serpent  ever  went 
otherwise  than  on  its  belly.  The  words  are  simply  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  it  did  so  go,  and  that  this  fact  should  be  a  mark  of  its 
degradation  in  all  time  to  come. 

Windy  Nook,  January^  1873. 

Dear  Sir, — I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  and  that  of  your  readers 
to  a  certain  query  about  pantomimes  that  appeared  in  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor of  January's  issue,  not  for  the  purpose  of  giving  my  opinion 
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respecting  such,  farther  than  I  consider  when  professing  Christians  go  to 
witness  them  they  do  what  they  ought  not  to  do.  But  lest  the  honesty 
and  purity  of  my  fellow-Christians  in  Windy  Nook  should  thus  he  called 
in  question,  as  the  language  of  your  interrogator  seems  to  imply,  I  now 
state  that  I  heHeve  that  there  is  not  one  Methodist  in  the  Tillage  hut 
what  would  ahhor  the  yery  idea  of  heing  found  in  a  theatre  to  participate 
in  its  frivolities.  But  with  special  reference  to  the  members  of  the 
Methodist  New  Connexion,  with  the  greatest  assurance  I  most  solemnly 
protest  that  not  one  of  our  number  ever  attend  a  pantomime ;  not  one 
but  would  exclaim  against  it  as  being  contraiy  to  the  way  the  Blessed 
Saviour  points  us  out  to  walk  therein.  Hoping  the  foregoing  may  tend 
to  remove  any  false  impression  that  may  have  been  made  by  words  of  the 
querist  in  question,  and  wishing  that  he  may  take  the  advice  suggested 
by  your  answer  and  make  better  use  of  his  time, — ^I  remain,  dear  Sir, 
yours  truly,  G.  W.  H., 

A  member  of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion. 

Note  by  the  Editor. — ^We  are  glad  to  receive  and  to  insert  the 
foregoing  letter,  for,  judging  from  the  statement  &f  our  former  cor- 
respondent from  "  Windy  Nook,*'  we  were  led  to  fear  that  the  Chris- 
tian people  there  were  a  "windy  set.  But  we  now  know  the  truth, 
and  are  glad  to  publish  it. 

Quarry  Bank,  January  21<^,  1873.  ^ 
Sib, — The  two  following  verses  seem  to  imply  a  time  of  Christ's  coming 
before  the  day  of  judgment:  *'And  I  saw  tlnrones  and  they  sat  upon 
them  and  judgment  was  given  unto  them,"  &c.   An  explanation  through 
our  Juvenile  Instbuctor  would  greatly  oblige — Yours  truly, 

J.  T.  Griffiths. 

Answer. "^It  may  be  so,  but  we  certainly  do  not  see  it.  The 
mention  of  '^  the  souls  of  them  that  were  beheaded  for  the  witness 
of  Jesus,  and  the  word  of  God,"  &c.  To  these  the  thrones  were 
given,  and  they  sat  upon  them,  and  they  lived  and  reigned  with 
Christ  a  thousand  years,  but  there  is  not  a  word  about  **  a  time  of 
Christ's  coming  before  the  day  of  judgment."  All  that  it  says  is  that 
these  '^  souls  lived  and  reijgned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years,"  before 
the  general  resurrection.  The  passage  does  not  contain  a  word  about 
the  second  coming  of  Christ. 

Dewsbury,  January^  12<A,  1873. 

Dear  Sir, — ^We  read.  Acts,  xvi.,  latter  part  of  the  22nd  verse,  "And 
the  magistrates  rent  off  their  clothes  and  commanded  to  beat  them.'*  In 
reading  this  some  of  us  thought  the  magistrates  rent  off  their  own  clothes 
and  others  Paul  and  Silas's  clothes.  We  desire  you  to  settle  the  point 
with  us  through  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  and  oblige — ^Yours  truly, 

G.  H.  G. 

ANSWER.-«-Commentators  differ  on  this, question.  Erasmus  and 
others  believe  the  duumviri,  the  magistrates,  rent  their  own  clothes 
from  indignation,  so  greatly  were  they  shocked  at  the  teaching  of 
Paul  and  Silas.  Others  think  that  the  magistrates,  by  their  lictors, 
rent  the  clothes  of  Paul  and  Silas.  It  is  an  open  question,  and  the 
one  interpretation  is  about  as  reasonable  as  the  other. 
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Denaby  Maine  Colliery,  Nov.  27,  1872. 
Dear    Sib, — ^I    read    in    the  let    book  of  Corinthians,    xy.,    29 : 
"  Eke  ^hat  shall  they  do  'which  are  baptised  for  the  dead,  if  the  dead 
rise  not  at  all,  'why  are  they  then  baptised  for  the  dead  f"    Will  you 
kindly  tell  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  W.  Wabdle. 

Answer. — Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  Church  errors  and 
superstitions  began  to  be  introduced.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  at 
this  early  period  the  practice  had  come  info  use,  to  some  extent,  of 
living  Christians  being  baptised  for  or  in  the  place  of  their  dead  re- 
lations who  had  died  in  heathenism,  and  consequently  without  bap- 
tism. A  benevolent  feeling  doubtless  prompted  them  to  this  act, 
thinking  as  they  did  that  some  benefit  might  be  conferred  upon  the 
dead  by  their  being  baptised,  as  it  were,  by  proxy.  The  doctrine  of 
purgatory  and  prayers  for  the  dead  are  but  another  fruit  of  the  same 
error.  Now  Paul  said,  in  effect,  if  the  dead  be  not  raised  why  then 
do  some  persons  become  baptised  for  or  in  the  place  of  the  dead  ? 
He  does  not  say  he  approved  of  the  practice,  or  that  it  was  right  and 
consistent  with  the  teachings  of  Christ,  but  he  notices  the  fact  and 
he  presses  it  into  the  argument :  ^^  You  baptise  for  or  in  the  place 
of  the  dead ;  therefore  even  in  this  practice,  however  useless  it  may 
be,  you  teach  the  resurrection."  This  is,  in  effect,  the  purport  of 
his  teaching  in  this  passage,  about  which  it  would  fill  many  pages  of 
this  magazine  if  we  were  to  extract  what  Dr.  Clarke  and  other  com- 
mentators have  written.  We  have  given  what  we  consider  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  passage,  but  probably  we  have  not  satisfied  every- 
one. 


A  BOY'S  FIRST  BOOTS. 

The  boot  period  is  the  dividing  line  between  babyhood  and  boyhood. 
Before  the  boots  one  is  trampled  on  by  comrades  and  stuck  with  pins, 
and  we  walk  with  an  air  of  apology  for  the  fact  that  we  were  born  at 
all.  Kobust  schoolfellows  strike  us  across  the  cheek,  and  when  w^e 
turn  to  them,  they  cry,  **  Who  are  you  looking  at  ?  "  or,  what  is 
worse  than  any  possible  insult,  have  somebody  chuck  us  under  the 
chin,  and  call  us  ''  bub." 

Before  the  crisis  of  boots  the  country  boy  carries  no  handkerchief. 
This  keeps  him  in  a  constant  state  of  humiliation.  Whatever  crisis 
may  come  in  a  boy's  history — no  handkerchief.  This  is  the  very  un- 
popular period  of  snuffles. 

But  at  last  the  period  of  boots  dawns  upon  a  boy.  Look  out  how 
you  call  him  "  bub."  He  parts  his  hair  on  the  side,  has  the  end  of 
his  white  handkerchief  sticking  out  of  the  top  of  his  side-pocket  as 
if  it  were  recently  arranged  so,  has  a  dignified  and  manly  mode  of 
expectoration,  and  walks  down  the  road  with  long  strides,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "  Clear  the  track  for  my  boots ! "  We  have  seen  imposing 
men,  but  none  half  so  much  impressed  us  as  the  shoemaker  who  with 
wavy  hand  delivered  into  our  possession  our  first  pedal  adornments. 
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As  he  put  the  awl  through  the  leather,  and  then  inserted  the  hristles 
and  drew  them  through  it,  and  then  bending  over  the  lapstone, 
grasped  the  threads  with  a  jerk  that  made  the  shop  shake,  we  said  to 
oorself,  "  Here  is  gracefulness  for  you  and  power." 

It  was  a  Sabbath-day  when  we  broke  them  in.  Oh,  the  rapture 
of  that  moment  when  we  lay  hold  of  the  straps  at  one  end,  and  with 
our  big  brother  pushing  at  the  other,  the  boot  went  on  t  We  fear 
that  we  sot  but  little  advantage  that  day  from  the  services.  All  the 
pulpit  admonitien  about  worldliness  and  pride  struck  the  toe  of  our 
boots  and  fell  back.  We  trampled  under  our  feet  all  good  counsel 
We  have  to  repent  that,  while  some  trust  in  horses  and  some  in 
chariots,  we  put  too  much  stress  upon  leather. 

Though  our  purchase  was  so  tight  in  the  instep  that  as  soon  as 
we  got  to  the  woods  we  went  limping  on  our  way,  what  boots  it  ? 
We  felt  that  in  such  a  case  it  was  noble  to  suffer.  For  some  reason, 
boots  are  not  what  they  used  to  be.  You  pay  a  big  price,  and  you 
might  walk  all  day  without  hearing  from  them ;  but  the  original  pair 
wmch  I  tell  of  spake  out  for  themselves.  No  one  doubted  whether  you 
had  been  to  church  after  you  had  once  walked  up  the  aisle  in  company 
with  leather.    I  was  pure  eloquence  of  calf-skin. 


THE  SOILED  COMPOSITION. 

MOTHER!  just  see  what  a  mischief  the  baby  has  done. 
He  has  clutched  my  new  composition  with  his  sticky 
little  fingers  and  ruined  it.    I  can  never  take  in  such  a 
soiled  paper  as  that.     Miss  Harman  will  never  accept 
it.    What  shall  I  do  ?"  and  Alice  looked  just  ready  to  cry. 

"I  am  very  sorry,  dear,"  said  mother,  ''and  I  hope  my  little  girl 
will  not  forget  again  to  put  such  things  out  of  baby's  reach.  He 
does  not  know  the  mischief  he  has  done,  the  darling,  so  we  must  be 
very  patient  with  him  until  he  is  old  enough  to  understand.  The 
only  thing  you  can  do  now  is  to  copy  your  composition  over.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  time  before  you  go  to  bed ;  and  if  not  you  may  take 
a  few  minutes  over  your  bedtime." 

^  But  just  see,  mother,  there  are  three  pages  of  it.  What  a  treat 
it  will  be ;  and  besides,  I  want  to  read  this  story  out.  Helen  will 
want  her  book  pretty  soon." 

''  Pleasure  is  a  great  deal  sweeter  when  it  follows  duty.  You  will 
enjoy  your  book  far  more  when  your  composition  is  all  in  readiness. 
The  shadow  of  it  will  come  between  you  and  the  page  very  often,  if 
you  neglect  it.  I  must  tell  you  what  Audubon,  the  great  naturalist, 
did  when  he  was  preparing  his  great  work  on  birds.  He  had  copied 
from  life  a  great  number  oT  birds,  and  had  spent  years  in  making  |  up 
the  collection.  They  were  left  for  safe  keeping  at  the  house  of  a 
friend ;  and  when  he  came  to  get  them  they  were  found  to  be  wholly 
destroyed  by  rats.    He  did  not  sit  down  in  dismay,  and  consider  his 
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Ufe-work  all  ruined.  He  started  forth  into  the  forests  again  with  new 
yigour  and  determination,  and  in  three  years'  time  had  the  world- 
famed  collection  all  completed.  Now,  can  you  not  take  a  lesson  from 
this  great  man,  and  bear  your  little  trouble  bravely,  and  mend  matters 
promptly  ?" 

"  Yes,  mother,  I  am  sure  I  can,"  said  Alice,  cheerfully,  as  she  took 
down  her  pretty  portfolio  and  seated  herself  for  her  task. 

It  was  copied  neatly,  and  in  half  the  time  she  had  supposed  it 
would  take.  If  she  had  lost  the  evening  in  fretting,  she  would  have 
awakened  next  morning  with  very  different  feelings.  Never  fret  over 
accidents  that  may  be  repaired,  but  set  about  immediately  mending 
what  can  be  mended. — Presbyterian, 
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PuDBET,  Bradford  Circuit. — The  annual  juvenile  missionary  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  schoolroom,  on  Sunday,  October  6^,  1872.     Oar 
respected  brother,  Mr.  S.  Lees,  presided,  and  the  schoolroom  was  quite 
full.     The  secretary  read  a  brief  report  of  the  year,  and  appropriate 
addresses  were  delivered  by  the  chairman,  the  Rev.  A.  CoUmson,  and 
Mr.  J.  Boyes.    A  number  of  interesting  ^dialogues,  &c.,  were  recited  by 
the  scholars.  The  amount  raised  by  the  collectors  is  £5  15s.  Id  more  than 
last  year,  which  is  very  good,  considering  the  special  effort  we  are 
miJdng  at  present  for  our  new  chapel,  which  will  soon  be  completed.  The 
following  sums  were  raised  by  our  young  people  : — 
Mary  Gftunt      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...        ... 

£mma  Cromack  ...         ...        ...         ...        ... 

"Rather  Xjees       ...  •••  •••  •»•  ... 

John  dafton     ...        ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

(3,   H -  J^AlSiin.GK..*  ...  ...  ...  >..  ••• 

Mary  Hinchliffe  ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

S.  A.  Webster  ...  ...        ... 

Rebecca  Nay  lor 

Q-.  W.  Greaves...  ... 

Ada  Ackroyd    ...  ...         ...        .•■        ...         ... 

S.  A.  Shoesmith  ...        ...        .#. 

^H.,  jii.  v^iaiiion    ...  ...         ...         «•.         ...         ... 

Simeon  Hawcliffe  ...         ...         ...        ... 

Albert  Webster 

Mary  f^amley  ...  « . .         ...         •  • .         ...         ... 

Arthur  Webster  ... 

EHizabeth  Boyes 

Small  Sums       ...  ... 

Public  Collections 

£17  2  10} 
Frizes  according  to  merit  were  distributed  at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 
We  earnestly  pray  that  the  Lord  may  bless  and  crown  our  efforts  ifith 
abundant  success. — W.  Kaistrick,  Sec. 
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Bbthb8da  Sunday  School,  Pendleton,  near  Manohebtbr. — 
Dear  Sir, — ^At  the  last  committee  meeting  of  the  Band  of  Hope 
in  connection  with  the  aboye  school  a  resolution  was  passed  to 
the  effect  that  the  secretary  prepare  a  brief  account  of  the 
society  and  forward  it  to  the  Editor  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor, 
for  insertion  in  that  magazine.  In  accordance  with  that  resolution 
I  beg  to  hand  you  a  short  account  of  our  Band  of  Hope.  If 
you  will  kindly  give  it  a  place  in  your  paper  it  wUl  be  esteemed  a  favour 
by  the  committee.  At  a  teachers'  meeting  held  September  2nd,  1871,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  Band  of  Hope  in  connection  with  the  school, 
which  had  almost  died  out,  should,  be  re-organised.  Oar  resident 
minister,  the  Bev.  D.  Briarley,  was  elected  president,  and  a  committee 
was  formed  from  the  teachers,  who  reconmienced  the  Band  of  Hope  by 
holding  a  tea  meeting,  which  was  numerously  attended.  After  the  tea 
the  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  president  and  several  members  of  tiie 
committee.  From  that  time  we  have  held  meetings  in  the  schoolroom  the 
second  Monday  of  each  month.  We  have  had  a  pic-nic  party  to  the 
iaim  of  Mr.  Hodgekinson,  Swinton,  which  we  enjoyed  very  much,  and 
on  Monday,  September  8th,  1872,  we  held  our  first  annual  meeting. 
Three  hundred  persons  sat  down  to  tea.  After  tea  the  chair  was  taken  by 
the  Hev.  D.  Briarley,  and  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  Messrs.  Kempster 
and  Jones,  of  the  United  Elingdom  Alliance,  who  spoke  very  ably  on  t^e 
evils  resulting  £rom  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Kecitations  by  mem- 
bers and  glees  by  the  choir  also  added  greatly  to  the  pleasantness  of  the 
meeting,  and  the  secretary's  report  cheered  us  who  have  the  working 
part  to  manage  very  greatly.  We  have  distributed  a  large  number  of 
papers,  all  our  monthly  meetings  have  been  well  attended,  and  we  have  en- 
roUed  on  the  books  the  names  of  218  members,  which  satisfEKitory  statement 
leads  us  to  thank  G-od  and  take  courage,  and  to  begin  the  labours  of  next 
year  with  thankfulness  and  diligence,  praying  that  the  blessing  of  God 
znay  rest  upon  us. — I  remain  yours  truly,  John  Eailam  Wilkinson^ 

January  13th,  1873. 

Sunday  School  Conference. — ^Methodist  New  Connexion,  Stalt 
BRIDGE  Circuit. — **In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  October 
Quarterly  Meeting,  a  conference  of  the  Sunday-school  teachers  of 
Circuit  will  be  held  on  Saturday  evening,  February  9th,  1873,  in 
the  Chapel-street  School-room,  Stalybridge.  Tea  at  half-past  four. 
After  tea  the  Kev.  Joseph  Hughes  will  read  a  paper  entitled  '  Some 
Practical  Suggestions  for  the  Purpose  of  Securing  Increased  Sunday 
School  Efficiency.'  It'  is  eamestiy  hoped  that  every  teacher  wUl  make 
w  efifort  to  be  present  at  this  important  meeting,  and  so  help  to  make  it 
the  means  of  furUiering  the  work  of  God  among  us. — T.  J.  Hamerton, 
Superintendent  Minister,^*  In  compliance  with  the  above  circular,  copies  of 
which,  for  distribution,  were  sent  to  all  the  schools,  about  120  teachers, 
representing  every  school  in  the  Circuit,  assembled  in  the  Chapel-street 
School,  Stalybridge,  tiie  oldest  Sunday-school  in  the  town.  After  tea 
Kr.  Hamerton  commenced  the  business  of  the  evening  by  saying  how 
glad  he  was  to  meet  so  many  teachers  on  such  an  occasion.  They  had 
come  together  for  a  practical  purpose,  and  he  eamestiy  hoped  good  would 
come  out  of  the  assembly.  He  tiien  called  upon  the  Rev.  J.  Hughes  to 
nad  the  paper  announced  in  the  circular,  which  comprised  the  following 
points:— 1.  Another  Sunday-school  Conference.     This  was  afterwards 
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adopted  -wiih  some  enthusiasm,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Parker  was  appointed  to 
read  ft  paper  at  it.    2.  The  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  montiily  prayer 
meeting  in  the  schools  where  it  is  adapted,  and  its  immediate  adoption  in 
all  schools  of  the  Circuit.    Teachers  were  urged  to  cultiyate  a  praying 
spirit,  and  to  endeavour  by  short  simple  prayers  and  sweet  singing  to 
render  the  monthly  prayer  meeting  interesting  and  successful.     3.  The 
conversion  of  unconverted  teachers  and  scholars,  by  means  of  special 
visitations  to  be  made  by  the  minister  and  superintendent  of  the  school 
on  each  Sunday  afternoon  far  the  purpose  of  pressing  home  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  teachers  and  scholars  the  immediate  necessity  of  giving  them- 
selves to  Ctuist.     The  xmeonverted*  teachers  present  were  urged  to'con- 
sider  their  position  as  teachers  of  the  way  of  salvation  to  others.    4.  It 
was  also  suggested,  to  secure  the  same  end,  that  two  or  three  earnest 
brethren  might  hold  a  prayer  meeting  in  one  dasfr-room  or  another  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  special  prayer  for  God's  blessing  on  their  efforts  to  be 
made  at  the  ordinary  prayer  meeting,    d.  A  special  sermon  occasionally, 
addressed  to  the  young,  urging  them  to  repentance  and  to  the  love 
of  Christ,  would  also  be  a  valuable  means  to  the  same  end.    6.  So  would 
children's  services,  to  be  held  either  on  a  Sunday  aftfflmoon  occasionally,  or 
on  a  week  evening  regularly.     These  services  have  proved  very  valuable 
and  successful  in  London,  and  if  conducted  with  simplicity  and  directness 
throughout,  would  tell  for  good  immensely.    7.  To  secure  the  services  of 
our  converted  and  intelligent  members  for  the  Sunday-school,  it   was 
suggested  that  the  minister  and  superintendent  should  visit  such  to  per- 
suade them  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  in  the  Sabbath-school,  prayer 
meantime  being  made  that  God  would  dispose  their  hearts  to  *'work 
while  it  is  day."    There  is  an  impression  abroad  that  this  work  may  be 
done  by  anybody,  and  that  it  chiefly  belongs  to  the  comparatively  young 
of  average  intelligence,  whether  converted  or  not.    But  if  any  work  in 
this  world,  next  to  the  pulpit,  demands  and  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
sanctified  talent  and  learning  and  experience,  it  is  Sunday-school  work. 
The  excuses  some  professed  Christians  make  for  avoiding  this  work  are 
pitiful :  "  No  time  ;"  "  A  family ;"  **  A  business  ;'*  "Want  rest  on  a  Sun- 
day ;"  &c.,  which  all  mean,  ^*I  don't  care  for  Sunday-school  work,  and 
don't  want  to  be  a  teacher."     Shame !    8.  A  teachers'  preparation-class 
or  Bible-class  should  be  at  once  established,  to  secure  more    efficient 
preparation  for  the  Sunday's  duties,  and  something  ought  to  be  done  to 
constrain  the  teachers  to  attend,  as  making  the  attendance  at  such  a 
class  a  condition  of  promotion  either  to  a  higher  class  or  to  some  o^ce  in 
connection  with  the  school.  It  was  thought  bysome  in  the  Conference  that 
regular  attendance  at  such  a  class  is  hardly  practicable  in  country  dis- 
tricts;  but  attendance  is  practicable  as  a  rule.     9.  Details  of  school 
management  were  avoided,  except  to  speak  approvingly  of  single  super- 
iutendencies,  and  every  Sunday  teacher's — ^two  points  endorsed  by  the 
Conference.     10.  Mr.  Hughes  strongly  urged  the  teachers  to  discourage 
all  things  inconsistent  wiUi  the  spirituality  of  their  work,  such  as  enter- 
tainments (very  common  and  very  popular  in  this  district)  in  which  senti- 
mental songs,  comic,  coarse,  low,  or  indecent  dialogues,  or  rather  theatri- 
cals, are  given.      11.   Also   to  prepare  themselves  for  their   Sunday 
work  by  avoiding  Saturday  afternoon  and  evenings  dissipations  of  various 
kinds,  often  continued  up  to  midnight,  sometimes   beyond  it.    These 
various  points,  with  a  few  others   which  afterwards  turned   up,  were 
well  discussed,  and  in  a  very  good  spirit.    It  was  earnestly  requested 
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by  the  Conference  that  Mr.  Hughes  should  write  out  all  his  suggestions 
and  send  them  to  the  various  teachers'  meetings  for  consideration.  This 
is  being  done,  and  we  trust  that  practical  action  will  at  once  be  taken. 
If  BO,  the  Conference  will  prove  a  blessing  indeed.  The  meeting  was 
one  of  the  most  spiritually  profitable  that  it  has  ever  been  our  privilege 
to  attend.  A  representatiye  of  every  school  in  the  Circuit  was  called 
upon  to  speak  at  the  close  of  the  long,  able,  and  thoroughly  practical 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Hughes.  The  general  feeling  manifested  by  every 
speaker  was  that  our  schools  are  too  secular,  and  that  our  want  to-day 
in  the  Sunday-schools  is  more  spirituality  The  Conference  has,  we 
believe,  already  done  good.  We  have  heard  several  teachers  speak  of  it 
as  a  glorious  meeting.  We  know  that  the  next  Conference,  to  be  held 
at  HoUingworth  in  August,  is  being  looked  forward  to  already  with  con- 
siderable (interest.  We  all  feel  that  we  keep  too  far  away  from  each 
other.  We  are  selfish — we  are  cold — we  die.  There  is  not  enough 
of  sympathy  between  school  and  school.  Like  the  half -dead  coals  in 
the  fire-grate  we  want  to  be  drawn  together.  By  getting  closer  to  each 
other  we  shall  diffuse  warmth ;  there  will  be  more  life  and  energy. 
Increasingly  do  our  sympathies  go  out  towards  our  Sabbath-schools.  Oh 
for  a  revival  among  the  young !  We  are  praying  for  this  ;  we  are  waiting 
for  it.  We  believe  it  will  come.  T.  J.  Hahb&ton. 
February  16th,  1873. 

Leeds  First  Circuit,  Zion  Bank. — On  Sunday,  January  5th,  1873, 
we  held  our  annual  juvenile  missionary  meeting  in  connection  with  our 
school  in  the  above  place  of  worship.  The  attendance  was  very  fair.  The 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  our  esteemed  friend  Mr.  J.  A.  McGill, 
one  of  our  Ventnor  Street  friends.  The  report  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Walker,  after  which  a  series  of  suitable  addresses  were  delivered 
by  Messrs.  J.  Butler,  J.  Bradford,  W.  Malthouse,  and  W.  Sunderland. 
The  collection  and  the  amount  realised  by  this  effort  are  in  excess  of  last 
year.     We  hope  stiU  to  go  on  improving.    H.  W.  Hbmsworth. 


OUR  CHILDREiTS  PORTION. 


IT'S  VERY  HARD. 
"It's  very  hard  to  have  nothing 
to  eat  but  porridge,  when  others 
have  every  sort  of  dainty,**  mut- 
tered Charlie,  as  he  sat  with  his 
"wooden  bowl  before  him.  "  It*s 
yery  hard  to  have  to  get  up  so 
early  on  these  bitter  cold  mornings, 
and  work  hard  all  day,  when  others 
can  enjoy  themselves  without  an 
hour  of  Labour  I  It's  very  hard  to 
have  to  trudge  along  through  the 
snow,  while  others  roll  about  in 
their  coaches!*' 

**  It's  a  great  blessing,"  said  his 
grandmother,  as  she  sat  at  her 
knitting,  *'to  have  food  when  so 
many   are  hungry;    it's    a  great 


blessing  to  have  a  roof  over  one's 
head  when  so  many  are  homeless ; 
it's  a  great  blessing  to  have  sight, 
and  hearing,  and  strength  for  daily 
labour,  when  so  many  are  blind, 
deaf,  or  suffering  I" 

"  Why,  grandmother,  you  seem 
to  think  that  nothing  is  hard,"  said 
the  boy,  still  in  a  grumbling  tone. 

"No,  Charlie;  there  is  one 
thing  that  I  think  very  hard." 

«* What's  that?"  cried  Charlie, 
who  thought  that  at  last  his  grand- 
mother bAd  found  some  cause  for 
complaint. 

"  Why,  boy,  I  think  that  heart 
is  very  hard  that  is  not  thankful  for 
BO  many  blessings  ! 
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The  supper  is  oyer,  the  hearth  is  swept. 

And  in  the  woodfire's  glow 
The  children  cluster  to  hear  a  tale 

Of  that  time  so  long  ago, 

When  grandmamma's  hair  was  golden-brown, 
And  the  warm  blood  came  and  went 

O'er  the  face  that  was  scarcely  sweeter  then 
Than  now  in  its  rich  content 

The  face  is  wrinkled  and  care-worn  now, 

And  the  golden  hair  is  gray ; 
Bat  the  light  that  shone  in  the  young  girl's  eyes 

Has  never  gone  away ; 

And  her  needles  catch  the  fire's  bright  light 

As  in  and  out  they  go. 
With  the  clickiDg  music  that  grandma  loves. 

Shaping  the  stocking-toe. 

And  the  waiting  children  love  it  too, 
For  they  know  the  stocking-song 

Brings  many  a  tale  to  grandma's  mind 
Which  they  shall  hear  ere  long. 

But  it  brings  no  story  of  olden  time 

To  grandma's  heart  to-night ; 
Only  a  sermon,  quaint  and  short, 

Is  sung  by  the  needles  bright. 

^'  Life  is  a  stocking,"  grandma  says, 

'^  And  yours  is  just  begun ; 
But  I  am  knitting  the  toe  of  mine. 

And  my  work  is  almost  done. 

"  With  merry  hearts  we  begin  to  knit, 
And  the  ribbing  is  almost  play ; 

Some  are  gay  coloured  and  some  are  whitoj 
And  some  are  ashen  gray ; 

^^But  most  are  made  of  many  a  hue, 
With  many  a  stitch  set  wrong. 

And  many  a  row  to  be  sadly  ripped 
Ere  the  whole  is  fair  and  strong. 

'*  There  are  long,  plain  spaces  without  a  break 
That  in  youth  are  hard  to  bear. 

And  many  a  weary  tear  is  dropped 
As  we  fashion  me  h«el  with  care. 

"  But  the  saddest,  happiest  time  is  that 
Which  we  court  and  yet  would  shun, 

"  When  our  heavenly  Father  breaks  the  thread 
And  says  that  our  work  is  done." 

The  children  come  to  say  good  night ! 

With  tears  in  their  bright  young  eyes, 
While  in  grandma's  lap,  with  a  broken  thread, 

The  finished  stocking  lies. 


April 
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CHAPTER  V. 

AFTER     THE     BATTLE. 

T  was  with  great  difiGiculty  that  Mrs.  Jones,  who  lived  in  the 
school-house,  could  keep  the  lads  out  of  the  little  sittiDg- 
room  where  John  Parsons  lay  on  the  sofa  before  a  warm 
fire.  Eyery  now  and  then,  when  she  went  into  the  other 
room,  or  when  she  was  engaged  in  bathing  the  wounded  boy's  fore- 
head, some  boys  would  creep  in  notwithstanding  her  orders  to  the 
contrary. 

Outside  the  schoolhouse  yard  stood  Alfred  Edgewoith,  pale  and 
excited.  He  had  not  the  courage  to  go  in  and  speak  to  the  lad 
whom  he  had  ill-used,  but  as  each  yisitor  came  out  he  pounced  upon 
him,  and  eagerly  inquired  if  John  Parsons  knew  who  had  thrown  the 
stone.  As  all  answered  in  the  negative  he  began  to  feel  a  little  more 
at  his  ease,  although  his  conscience  still  troubled  him. 

In  the  little  crowd  of  boys  who,  not  haying  the  courage  to  disobey 
Mrs.  Jones,  vainly  pleaded  with  her  for  permission  to  see  the  sufferer 
was  the  new  schoolboy,  Edward  Lindsay ;  and  in  order  to  understand 
the  story,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  how  he  had  been  engaged 
while  the  events  recorded  in  the  last  chapter  had  been  transpiring. 

He  had  taken  no  part  in  the  snow-fight,  for,  although  not  what 
would  be  called  delicate,  he  was  not  at  all  robust,  and  a  slight 
exertion  was  sufficient  to  exhaust  him.  But  besides  that,  he  had 
other  reasons  for  declining  to  play  It  will  be  remembered  that  his 
fellow-pupils  were  most  of  them  in  advance  of  him  in  nearly  every 
branch  of  study,  and  as  he  had  set  himself  the  task  of  overtaking 
them,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  devote  some  of  his  leisure  to  study. 
Now  on  this  particular  morning  Mr.  Stanton  had  worked  out  at  full 
length  on  a  black-board  a  rather  difficult  sum  in  vulgar  fractions,  and 
Edward  Lindsay  had  determined  thoroughly  to  master,  and  per- 
manently to  fix  in  his  memory,  all  the  complex  calculations  involved 
in  this  sum.  So  after  dinner  he  walked  down  into  the  playground, 
saw  the  two  opposing  parties  in  battle  array,  and  then  walked  back 
into  the  schoolroom,  seated  himself  at  a  desk  in  front  of  the  black- 
board, and  was  soon  deep  in  the  problem  before  him.  Time  after 
time  he  worked  the  sum,  first  copying  from  the  board,  and  then  doing 
it,  as  lads  say,  *^  out  of  his  own  head,''  and  comparing  results.    At 
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last  he  jumped  up,  cleaned  his  slate,  and  walked  out,  conscious  of 
haying  mastered  all  the  processes  of  a  difficult  sum,  and  feeling  quite 
as  proud  of  that  victory  as  the  winner  of  the  snow-fight  would  be 
of  his. 

On  coming  into  the  playground  the  Babel  of  cries  which  proceeded 
from  the  lower  end  told  him  that  the  battle  was  still  raging  high,  and 
drawn  by  the  influence  which  a  great  struggle  of  any  kind  always 
exerts  oyer  strong-spirited  lads,  he  ran  towards  the  scene  of  the 
conflict  and  looked  on — ^the  only  boy  in  the  playground  not  actually 
engaged  in  the  fight  Alfred  Edgeworth  had  for  some  time  been 
throwing  eccasional  snowballs  loaded  with  stones,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  Edward  Lindsay  perceived  his  treachery.  Now  if  any  of  the 
boys  on  Edgeworth's  side  had  seen  him  throwing  stones,  and  thereby 
breaking  one  of  the  rules  of  the  ^ame,  it  is  very  likely  they  would 
have  stopped  him ;  for  the  majority  of  English  boys  have  a  strong 
dislike  to  downright  meanness,  and  besides,  Alfred  was  no  favourite 
with  any  of  them ;  but  so  exciting  was  the  engagement,  that  if  Edge- 
worth  had  pulled  off  his  own  head  and  thrown  it,  his  companions 
would  probably  not  have  noticed  the  fact  until  they  had  found  his 
headless  trunk  lying  in  their  way. 

Edward  Lindsay's  first  impulse  was  to  report  what  he  saw  to  the 
opposite  party,  for  although  he  had  not  heard  the  laws  of  the  game 
rehearsed,  he  felt  instinctively  that  stones  were  not  allowed  to  pass 
for  snow.  But  then  there  crept  in  a  bit  of  shyness.  He  was  a  new 
boy,  and  hardly  liked  to  interfere,  and  before  he  had  time  to  overcome 
his  backwardness  he  saw,  to  his  dismay,  his  friend  John  struck  down 
with  one  of  the  dangerous  missiles.  Before  he  could  get  near  John 
was  carried  into  the  house,  and  now  Edward  stood  impatiently 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  see  his  friend. 

"  It's  no  use  you  lads  a  waitin',"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  for  about  the 
twentieth  time ;  "  the  poor  boy  wants  quiet  an*  rest,  an'  if  I  let  a 
score  o'  you  noisy  chaps  in  a  chatterin'  an'  a  talkin',  theere's  no 
knowin'  as  he  mightn't  be  took  with  brain  fever  or  summat  worse." 

"  Please,  Mrs.  Jones,"  said  Edward,  beseechingly,  **  do  let  me  see 
him.  I  won't  put  him  about,  I  promise  you ;  but  I  want  to  speak  to 
him  very  particidarly." 

The  matron  was  about  to  repeat  her  refusal,  but  John  having 
recognised  his  friend's  voice,  asked  her  as  an  especial  favour  to  let 
him  in. 

"Which  o'  you  boys  is  named  Ted  Lindsay?"  asked  she,  and  as 
Edward  stepped  forward  she  continued,  "  If  you  will  promise  not  to 
excite  him  you  can  come  in  for  a  minute  or  two,  but  nobody  else,  so 
you  others  may  as  well  walk  off  as  not." 

And^  so  to  the  great  mortification  of  his  schoolfellows,  Edward 
tripped  eagerly  up  the  steps,  and  was  soon  seated  beside  his  friend. 

"  How  are  you,  John  ?     said  he ;  "  are  you  much  hurt  ?  " 

"Not  much,"  said  John,  "but  my  head  aches,  and  I  feel  sick  and 
almost  like  fainting." 

I , ^ 
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Edward  then  detailed  what  he  knew  of  the  cause  of  his  hurt,  and 
asked  John  if  he  should  tell  the  schoolmaster  of  it. 

John  Parsons  was  not  much  surprised  to  hear  who  had  thrown  the 
stone ;  he  had  had  some  suspicions  of  Alfred  Edgeworth,  and  his  first 
idea  was  to  revenge  himself  by  getting  him  into  trouble.  But  after  a 
while  a  better  feeline  came  over  bim,  and  with  all  a  schoolboy's 
aTersion  to  telling  t^es,  he  decided  to  let  matters  take  their  own 
course.    S^e  felt  sufficiently  recompensed  in  the  fact  that  his  side  had 

won. 

**  Then  you  won't  let  me  tell  the  master  about  it?  **  asked  Edward. 

"  Certainly  not,  Ted.  I  don't  think  I  shall  tell  anyone  myself,  and 
ffou  must  not  on  any  account,  for  it  would  only  get  you  into  trouble 
with  Alf ;  and  besides,  the  other  lads  wouldn't  trust  you  after,  if  you 
began  to  carry  tales  to  the  master.  Mr.  Stanton  is  almost  sure  to 
'find  out  who  it  is  witbout  asking  questions.  Of  course,  if  he  asks, 
you  will  tell  him,  but  I  do  not  want  you  to  tell  unless  he  does.  Til 
be  bound  Alf  feels  ashamed  and  miserable  enough  as  it  is — but,  hark ! 
there  is  the  school  whistle,  you  must  be  off.  I  daresay  I  shall  go 
home  before  you  come  out,  for  the  master  said  I  was  to  go  with  ^ill 
as  soon  as  my  head  was  well  enough.  You  must  come  up  aftei  tea 
and  see  me.  Good-bye !  Now  mind  and  don't  tell  what  you  know 
without  you  are  asked." 

With  that  Edward  Lindsay  ran  off  and  took  his  place  in  the 
marching  line,  which  had  already  formed,  and  as  he  did  so  he  noticed 
Alfred  Edgewoith  watching  him  with  a  scowl  on  his  face. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

RETRIBUTION. 

As  the  lads  entered  the  schoolroom  for  afternoon  studies,  a  single 
glance  at  the  stem  biow  of  their  schoolmaster  sufficed  to  tell  them 
that  he  was  aware  of  the  little  tragedy  which  bad  so  abruptly  termi- 
nated the  snow-fight.  After  the  opening  services  had  been  gone 
through,  instead  of  directing  the  classes  to  file  off  to  the  various  class- 
rooms  as  usual,  he  called  for  silence,  and  at  once  alluded  to  the  affair 
which  was  uppermost  in  each  mind.  He  first  dwelt  on  the  meanness 
and  cowardliness  evinced  by  the  act  of  throwing  stones  in  snowballs. 

"  I  am  ashamed,"  said  he,  "  to  think  that  after  all  I  have  said,  after 
all  Ihe  lessons  I  have  taught,  there  should  be  found  in  this  school  a 
boy  so  deceitful,  so  cowardly,  and  so  ungentlemanly  as  to  throw 
stones  under  pretence  of  throwing  harmless  snowballs.  Had  it  beeaa. 
in  the  street,  among  rough  uncultivated  boys,  however  much  I  might 
have  felt  shocked,  I  should  scarcely  have  been  surprised.  But  here 
within  my  own  school-grounds,  among  boys  whom  by  precept,  and  I 
hope  also  by  example,  1  have  trained  to  be  upright,  honest, and  straight- 
forward, I  am  both  astonished  and  indignant  to  find  there  is  one  boy 
at  least  who  has  profited  so  little  by  my  teaching  as  to  be  capable  of 
the  .wretched  meanness  the  effects  of  which  you  are  all  aware  of. 
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Whoever  the  boy  is,  he  is  doubly  guilty ;  for  not  only  has  he  done 
what  he  knew  to  be  altogether  wrong,  but  he  has  done  it  after  having 
pledged  his  word  not  to  do  it. 

**  I  am  determined  to  find  out  who  was  the  offender,  and,  as  you  all 
know,  I  generally  succeed  when  I  set  myself  the  task.  I  feel  certain 
of  discovering  who  it  is,  but  I  will  give  the  boy  a  chance  of  confes- 
sion. I  have  already  resolved  what  punishment  such  a  lad  deserves, 
but  if  that  lad  should  now  be  thoroughly  ashamed  of  what  he  has 
done,  and  if  he  will  openly  confess  that  it  was  he  who  did  it,  I  will 
only  inflict  half  of  the  penalty.  I  do  not  wish  anjpone  to  tell  tales. 
I  would  rather  the  guilty  boy  should  voluntarily  own  his  fault.  I 
will  give  him  three  minutes,  and  if  the  boy  will  come  into  the  middle 
of  the  room  and  confess  his  misdoing,  I  shall  gladly  remit  half  the 
punishment." 

A  dead  silence  followed.  The  boys  looked  round  the  room  to  see 
if  anyone  left  his  place,  but  no  one  moved.  Those  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  snow-fight  felt  concerned,  for  they  had  never  seen  the 
master  so  angry  before.  Alfred  Edgeworth  sat  trembling  in  his 
place,  and  the  colour  came  and  went  as  one  second  after  another  was 
ticked  out  by  the  clock,  now  distinctly  heard  amid  the  unbroken 
Btilinosp.  Once  or  twice  he  felt  inclined  to  step  forward  and  own 
himself  the  wrong-doer.  He  would  willingly  have  escaped  half  the 
penalty  by  so  doing,  but  he  argued  that  no  one  had  feen  him,  and 
so,  by  keeping  his  seat,  he  might  escape  the  whole  of  the  punish- 
ment. 

Slowly  the  clock  ticked  away  the  seconds,  and  the  three  minutes, 
which  had  appeared  like  half-an-hour,  were  gone,  and  then  with 
quivering  lip  and  flashing  eye  the  master  stepped  down  from  his 
desk. 

**  It  seems,^'  said  he,  "  that  the  boy  is  a  greater  coward  than  I 
thought  him.  We  must  try  some  other  way  of  finding  him  out. 
The  snowball  containing  the  stone  which  wounded  John  Parsons 
must  have  been  thrown  by  someone  on  the  opposite  side.  All  the 
boys  who  belonged  to  the  other  party  will  leave  their  seats  and  stand 
in  the  centre  of  the  room.'' 

With  reluctant  and  timid  steps  the  boys  formed  a  line,  wondering 
if  the  master  were  going  to  punish  them  all  to  make  sure  of  the  right 
one.  Alfred  Edgeworth,  instead  of  going  to  the  head  of  the  line  as 
he  would  huvti  done  under  ordinary  circumstances,  took  his  station 
somewhere  about  the  middle  of  it. 

*^  I  shall  now,''  said  Mr.  Stanton,  "  ask  every  one  of  these  boys  if 
he  has  thrown  a  stone  this  afternoon,  and  by  that  I  doubt  not  I  shall 
find 'out  the  criminal,  for  I  hope  no  boy  in  my  school  will  tell  me  a 
barefaced  lie." 

And  then  in  a  stem  and  determined  tone  he  asked  each  boy  if  he 
had  thrown  a  stone  that  dinner-time. 

"  No,  sir ! "  answered  each  one,  until  he  came  to  Alfred  Edgeworth, 
who  was  BO  excited  he  could  scarcely  control  his  voice. 
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**  Speak  up,  Edgeworth/*  said  the  master ;  "  did  you  throw  a  stone 
this  afternoon  P '' 

"  No,  sir ! "  he  gasped  out,  and  on  the  master  passed,  right  down 
the  line,  and  everybody  had  denied  the  charge. 

"  Go  to  your  places,''  said  the  master,  as  he  went  to  his  desk.  '<  My 
boys,"  said  he,  **  I  can  scarcely  tell  you  how  grieved  I  am  at  what  has 
occurred  this  afternoon.  I  have  known  all  along  who  threw  the 
stone»-I  only  wanted  to  give  that  boy  an  opportunity  of  confession. 
I  could  not  have  thought  &ere  was  such  a  coward  among  you  ;  but 
there  is,  sitting  in  this  room,  a  boy  who  after  promising  to  play  fairly 
has  broken  his  word  and  used  unlawful  means  to  win  the  game ;  he 
has  refused  to  confess  it ;  and  when  pointedly  asked  has  denied  the 
fact.    Alfred Edgeworth,  stand  out — you  are  the  boy.'* 

Advancing  towafds  the  trembling  culprit  with  his  new  cane  in  his 
hand,  Mr.  Stanton  told  the  boys  that  he  purposed  giving  Alfred  ten 
strokes  with  the  cane  on  each  hand  for  throwing  the  stones,  and  the 
same  number  for  denying  the  charge,  and  he  should  forbid  him  to 
enter  the  playground  for  a  month  from  that  day. 

"  t^erhaps  some  of  you,"  said  he,  **  may  think  I  am  going  to  punish 
thi(iboy  in  anger,  but  although  I  am  angry  now,  as  1  have  just  cause 
to  be,  I  fully  determined  what  punishment  to  inflict  as  soon  as  I 
heard  the  facts  of  the  case.  All  those  boys  who  think  Alfred  Edge- 
worth  deserves  his  punishment,  put  up  their  right  hands.*' 

It  was  no  servile  agreement  with  their  master^s  verdict  that 
prompted  the  boys,  with  but  few  exceptions,  to  lift  up  their  hands. 
They  felt  indignant  at  what  Edgeworth  had. done,  and  detested  the 
cowardice  which  would,  if  possible,  have  slipped  the  blame  on 
another. 

And  so  writhing  and  groaning  under  each  stroke,  Alfred  received 
the  just  reward  of  his  doings,  and  little  sympathy  was  felt  for  him  by 
any,  excepting  his  two  brothers,  and  they  could  not  but  see  that  he 
deserved  chastisement.  Alone,  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  sat  Alfred 
all  the  rest  of  the  schooltime,  sobbing  and  crying  and  rubbing  his 
hands,  which  burned  and  ached  with  the  infliction  they  had  so  recently 
undergone. 

WiSiam  Parsons  had  been  fetched  out  in  the  midst  of  the  lessons 
to  go  home  with  his  brother,  and  so  when  school  broke  up  about 
four  o'clock,  Edward  Lindsay  found  that  for  the  first  time  he  must  go 
home  without  a  companion. 

He  did  not  much  relish  his  walk,  especially  as,  after  leaving  the 
main  street  of  Copsley,  his  road  lay  for  some  distance  alongside  the 
canal,  and  then  branched  off  by  a  little-frequented  lane  to  Itudham. 
However,  Edward  knew  he  must  get  home  however  unpleasant  the 
road  may  be,  and  so  leaving  his  schoolfellows,  who  were  still  standing 
in  little  groups  discussing  the  events  of  the  day,  he  hurried  ofi'  at  a 
brisk  pace. 

But  to  return  to  Alfred  Edgeworth.  As  soon  as  he  had  sufficiently 
recovered  from  the  distress  of  mind  produced  by  his  beating,  he  set 
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his  thoaghts  to  discover  how  the  maftter  had  found  him  out  $  and  as 
he  remembered  Edward  Lindsay's  prolonged  visit  to  John  Parsons  in 
the  schoolhouse,  his  remark  to  Mrs.  Jones  that  he  had  something 
particular  to  saj,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  been  the  solitary  spectator 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  snow-fight,  it  appeared  perfectly  certain  to 
him  that  it  was  through  the  new  boy  that  the  master  had  heard  of  his 
proceedings ;  and  the  more  he  became  oonyinced  of  this,  so  much 
the  more  did  he  long  for  revenge. 

Now  the  fact  was,  the  master  had  learned  all  he  knew  fxom  Mr. 
Thomson,  one  of  the  assistant  masters,  who,  living  at  a  distance, 
always  had  his  dinner  in  one  of  the  upstairs  class-rooms  overlooking 
the  playground,  from  the  window  of  which  he  had  watched  the  fight 
and  its  termination. 

But  Edgeworth,  smarting  -with  disgrace  and  his  recent  thrashing, 
forgot  all  about  the  assistant  master,  and  every  minute  became  more 
confirmed  in  his  opinion,  and  more  resolved  to  punish  Ted  Lindsay 
for  having  got  him  into  such  trouble. 

Hence  it  was  that  almost  as  soon  as  Edward  had  entered  the  lane 
which  led  to  Kudham,  he  felt  a  rude  hand  on  his  collar,  and 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  Alfred  Edgeworth  scowling  with  rage. 

"  IMl  teach  you  to  tell  tales,  young  fellow,"  said  he,  shaking  the 
timid  lad  by  his  coat-collar. 

"  I  didn't  tell,"  pleaded  Edward.  **  I  saw  you  throw  the  stones,  but 
the  master  didn't  get  to  know  through  me." 

"  Don't  tell  me  such  lies — how  else  could  he  know  ?  "  said  the 
wrathful  Edgeworth,  as  he  dealt  his  prisoner  a  heavy  blow  on  his 
face  which  made  the  tears  start  from  his  eyes. 

Edward  Lindsay  would  doubtless  have  received  further  and  heavier 
punishment  had  there  not  just  then  appeared  another  actor  on  the 
scene,  who  proved  to  be  none  other  than  Gus  Brookes.  After 
lingering  some  time  in  the  school-yard  he  had  determined  to  run  over 
and  see  how  John  Parsons  was  before  he  went  home  to  tea. 

*'  Hallo  !  -what's  up  P  "  said  he.  *^  Alf  Edgeworth !  and  who  is  this 
youngster  crying  ?  Why  it's  Ted  Lindsay.  Come,  none  of  this,  Alf  j 
if  you  want  to  fight  anyone,  fight  one  at  least  something  like  your 
own  size — me,  for  instance — not  a  little  chap  like  that." 

'*  I'll  teach  him  not  to  tell  tales  again,"  said  Alfred,  sulkily. 

*^  It  wasn't  him  who  told  of  you,"  said  Gus ;  "  it  was  Mr.  Thomson, 
who  saw  you  from  his  window — everybody  knows  that ;  and  even  if 
Ted  had  told  of  you,  it  would  have  served  you  right  for  being  such  a 
coward." 

"  Who  calls  me  coward  ?  "  asked  Alf,  defiantly. 

"  I  do,"  said  Gus,  putting  himself  in  firm  position. 
^  '*  Then  take  that,"  said  Edgeworth,  as  he  launched  out  wildly  with 
his  clenched  fist.  But  Gus  managed  to  evade  the  blow,  and  as  he 
could  not  longer  act  merely  on  the  defensive,  he  dealt  him  one  in 
response,  which,  not  being  so  skilfully  parried,  came  with  such  force 
as  to  lay  him  on  his  back  in  the  hedgerow. 
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When  Alf  had  gathered  himself  up  again,  Gus  seyeral  times 
ehalleaged  him  to  another  trial  of  skill;  but  either  the  master's  caning, 
the  blow  he  had  just  received,  or  possibly  the  two  combined,  had 
driven  all  the  valour  out  of  him ;  for  although  he  continued  to  brag 
and  boast  as  usual,  he  discreetly  kept  out  of  reach  of  his  opponent's 
brawny  arms,  and  Gus  at  last  left  him  to  his  boasting,  and  proceeded 
to  Budham  with  Ted  Lindsay. 

Fighting,  as  most  people  are  now  beginning  to  see,  is  a  cruel  and 
degrading  sport,  and  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes,  quite  useless, 
since  ''might  not  right"  generally  carries  the  day.  Yet,  however 
much  the  readers  of  this  story  may  object  to  fighting  in  general,  I 
think  there  are  few  who  would  regret  the  chastisement  this  cowardly 
braggart  received  from  one  who,  whatever  personal  feeling  he  may 
have  had  in  the  matter,  was  chiefly  concerned  as  the  champion  of  a 
timid  and  almost  helpless  schoolfellow. 


UP  THE  EHINE,  &c. ; 

OR  THE  FACTS  AND  FANCIES  OF  A  TWO  WEEKS'  TOUR. 

No.   VI. 

HE  close  of  our  last  paper  left  us  at  Bheinfels  Castle,  or 
the  ruins  thereof,  which  were  knocked  down  at  a  sale  for 
£100;  the  commencement  of  this  present  one  finds  us 
approaching  the  far-famed  Lorelei,  a  huge  rock  that 
projects  a  considerable  distance,  and  of  which  you  have 
probably  either  heard  or  read.  Some  tourists  have  thought  they 
discerned  in  this  peculiar  rock  of  fantastic  features  a  likeness  to  the 
great  Napoleon  I.  We  fear  **the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought." 
Still,  we  excite  our  imagination,'  giving  it  all  possible  stretch  ;  so  that 
bidding  our  fancy  play  we  expect  every  moment  to  see  the  great 
warrior  present  his  well-known  shape,  as  if  in  obedience  to  some 
wizard's  vi^and.  But  he  is  very  backward  in  coming  forward.  You 
call,  and  try  to  coax  the  great  one  to  favour  you,  but  there  is  no 
answer.  And  so  we  think  of  the  traveller  who  first  floated  the 
rumour  as  some  fancifully  mighty  but  still  imaginative  Glendower, 
who — 

*'  Could  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,'* 

and  say  with  Hotspur — 

"  Why,  80  can  I,  or  any  other  man ; 
But  will  they  come  -when  you  do  call  for  them  ?  " 

And  so  feeling  a  little  disappointed— not  much,  however,  for  we  have 
no  particular  wish  for  the  return  of  his  DictatorBhip — we  turn  away, 
sorry  that  when  we  called  there  was  no  voice,  and  ^at  the  great  one 
was  "  not  at  home."    But  here  the  rock  is,  nevertheless ;  a  proud, 
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haughty-looking  thing,  as  if  like  a  giant  of  ancient  days  he  defied 
any  to  pass  without  first  paying  the  toll  of  due  attention  and  proper 
amount  of  oheisance.    Eyen  the  iron  horse  on  his  own*  iron  road  on 
the  opposite  side  is  fain  to  obey,  and  as  if  in  acknowledgment  «f  the 
Lorelei's  claim  to  greatness  and  majestV)  as  he  approaches,  tike  a 
great  wriggling  snail,  suddenly  seems  to  dive  down  his  head.    And 
so,  burrowing  beneath  the  rocks,  he  winds  himself  through  to  the 
other  side,  and  goes  snorting,  and  puffing,  and  whistling  away,  as  if 
eager  to  be  eone  from  so  imposing  a  presence.     As  we,  too,  draw 
near,  quite  a  little  commotion  seises  the  passengers  aboard,  onrsel^ms 
included.     And  all  with  upturned  faces  pay  their  tribute  of  attention 
to  the  Tastness  of  this  vast  creature  that  seems  almost  to  oyerawe  us. 
The  thing  to  which  we  can  most  conveniently  liken  it  at  present  is 
the  Great  Orme^s  Head  on  the  north  coast  of  Wales.    But  methought 
it  bolder  and  more  romantic,  and  withal  weather-worn  as  if  be- 
coming grey,  as  is  meet  and  very  becoming  in  one  who  has  stood 
sentry  at  that  pass  on  the  Rhine  for  so  long  a  time.    Another  thing, 
too,  in  which  the  Lorelei  resembles  the  Oreat  Orme's  Head  is  its 
echo,  but  with  a  considerable  difference  in  fdurour  of  the  form«:  ia 
the  number  of  repeats.    Andrew  Tooke  tells  us  in  his  "  Pantheon  " 
tiiat  Echo  was  originally  a  nymph ;  but  tiiat  eren  during  her  life  the 
so  far  lost  her  voice  as  to  be  able  to  repeat  only  the  last  words  of  the 
seatences  she  heard.    The  fact  is,  she  fell  in  love  with  the  beautiful 
Narcissus,  but  the  yonth  would  have  nought  to  do  with  her.    60 
stricken  with  grief  she  went  rambUag  in  the  woods.    Very  likely  she 
caught  cold,  and  so  pined  away  in  sorrow,  till  nothing  was  left  but 
her  voice.    This,  I  suppose,  then,  will  explain  why  when  you  call 
out  on  the  borders  of  a  wood,  &c..  Echo  answers  you.    But  see,  I  am 
wandering  from  the  echo  of  the  Lorelei.    Well,  then,  we  were  partly 
expecting  the  firing  of  a  gun,  or  the  blowing  of  a  bugle,  to  prove  the 
reported  echo  of  the  Lorelei,  and  so  were  waiting  and  watohing  and 
listening  accordingly.    But  nothing  we  can  say  wiH  give  you  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  noise  and  cannon-like  booming  whidi  for  several 
seconds  almost  stunned  as  well  as  startled  us  when  it  did  coae. 
Kow,  if  Echo  be  a  young  lady,  and  that  her  voice,  we  haye  no 
hesitancy  in  writing  her  down  *'  not  over  polite  or  refised."    If  you 
can  fancy  six  or  seven  claps  of  the  loudest  thunder  which  you  ever 
heard,  one  clap  upon  the  heels  of  another  in  such  fashion  as  to  be 
almost  simultaneous,  and  the  whole  succession  to  be  over  in  about- 
two  seconds  and  a  half  or  three  seconds,  together  with  the  dull  and 
dismal  rumblings,  not  very  unlike  the  growlings  of  a  surly  bear  with 
a  sore  head,  accompanied,  moreover,  by  the  strange  sensation  which 
such  a  succession  of  reports  will  certainly  produce — if  you  can  fancy 
this,  we  say,  then  jon  have  as  near  an  idea  of  the  echo  of  the  Lorelei 
B,oek  as  we  can  give  yon— that  is,  of  course,  as  it  appeased  to  us. 
We  are  fbee,  however,  to  confess  to  a  little  disappointment.     Report 
had  raised  our  expectations  too  high  in  thi^  iaatanoe.    Somewhere, 
if  we  mistake  iwt,  we  hare  seen  the  xepeaA»  atated  at  fifteen  in 
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number.  If  so,  he  vfho  can  count  them  ought  certainly  to  make  his 
fortune  anywhere  for  music,  because  of  his  fine  and  delicate  ear.  We, 
however,  have  no  such  pretensions,  for  the  echoes  to  us  were  indistinct, 
and  if  some  five  or  six  can  be  counted,  we  opine  it  is  about  as  much 
as  accords  with  truth. 

Superstition  has  associated  with  the  Lorelei  some  strange  story  to 
the  effect  that  a  beautiful  young  lady  or  nymph,  by  name  "  Undine," 
hereabouts  lulls  and  lures  the  fisherman  to  his  death,  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  the  Sirens  of  ancient  mythology.  The  legend  has 
been  thrown  into  the  shape  of  a  popular  poem,  the  last  stanza  of 
which  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  fisherman  gazeth  on  high, 

A  wondrous  awe  fiUeth  his  soul ; 
The  maiden  entranceth  his  eye, 

He  recks  not  the  rocks  nor  the  shoal. 
The  waves  aronnd  murmuring  throng, 

And  draw  him  down  into  the  deep ; 
The  Lorelei's  magical  song, 

Hath  lulled  him  for  ever  to  sleep." 

Beyond  the  Lorelei  the  scenery  becomes  what  we  think  it  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  majestically  fine.  But  did  you  observe  that  rock 
wiOi  its  head  just  peeping  above  the  water,  around  which  the  river 
was  lashing  itself  as  if  anpry  at  being  interrupted  by  so  insignificant 
a  thing?  Insignificant,  indeed!  ]Not  so  sure  about  that,  for  it  is 
significant  enough  to  have  wrecked  one  of  the  Khine  steamers,  we 
are  told,  in  1854.  Moreover,  it  is  only  one  of  seven,  called  the 
"Seven  Sisters."  Tradition  tells  that  they  were  seven  beautiful 
young  countesses  of  the  Castle  of  Schoneberg,  but  that  for  their 
naughty  tricks  and  bad  behaviour  towards  several  counts  the  god  of 
the  river  metamorphosed  them  into  the  seven  rocks.  And  believe  it 
or  not — for  we  cannot  stay  to  tell  you  now  the  whole  story — there 
are  the  rocks,  upon  which  the  man  at  the  wheel  has  to  keep  his  eye, 
or — you  can  guess  the  rest. 

Now  we  come  to  Oberwessel,  above  the  town  of  which  you  see  the 
ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Schoneberg,  the  reported  residence  of  the 
young  ladies  we  just  mentioned.  It  was  here — if  you  can  receive  it 
— that  the  Jews  crucified  in  ages  past  a  certain  Christian  youth 
named  Werner.  After  perpetrating  the  deed  they  cast  the  body  into 
the  river.  But  instead  of  floating  down  to  the  sea  as  anybody  else 
would  naturally  have  done,  dead  as  it  was,  it  took  a  fancy  to  swim  up 
against  the  stream.  So  away  it  went  like  a  champion  swimmer 
deserving  to  win  a  medal,  and  was  ultimately  taken  out  of  the  water 
at  a  place  to  which  we  are  now  coming — 

Bachabach. 

See,  here  it  is.  And  that  little  old  red  sandstone  Gothic  chapel 
or  church  in  ruins  there,  is  the  one  said  to  have  been  erected 
to  the  ghost  of  the  lad,  whom  the  Bomanists  have  thought  worthy  of 
canonisation  on  account  of  his  marvellous  feat.  We  say  "  Hear,  hear!" 
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for  yery  likely  he  deserves  it  as  much  as  any  of  the  others,  and  more. 
The  chapel  here  in  memory  of  the  deed  is  about  444  years  old.  As  to 
the  exploit,  if  we  thought  there  was  no  danger  of  being  misunderstood, 
we  should  quote,  with  a  different  application  from  its  true,  **  All 
things  are  possible  to  them  that  believe/'  But  to  father  the  murder 
upon  the  Jews !  There  have  been  so  many  lies  fabricated  against 
that  despised  people,  that  we  are  inclined  to  class  this  among  the 
number ;  whilst  as  to  the  "  swimming  hard  against  the  stream,"  it 
is  hard  enough  to  a  man  that  has  life  in  him,  whatever  it  may  be  to 
one  dead.  So  we  dismiss  the  bit  of  *^  authentic  history "  as  false, 
because  requiring  a  greater  grasp  of  faith  than  is  at  present  at 
command.  Anyhow  the  place  stands  well,  and  has  a  pretty  back- 
ground, while  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  certainly  heightened  by  the 
ruins  of  old  Stahleck .  Castle,  which  stands  frowning  as  if  it  said, 
*^  Don't  forget  that  I  am  here."  We  cannot  stay,  nevertheless,  so 
look  out  for 

LORCH 

on  the  opposite  side.  Guide-book  writers  say  that  the  Lorch  Valley, 
down  which  winds  the  Wisp,  emptying  itself  into  the  Rhine,  is 
famed  for  its  "  legends  of  sprites,  dwarfs,  and  giants.*'  Now,  we  are 
neither  sprites,  dwarfs,  nor  giants,  yet  somehow  we  have  such  a 
strange  predilection  for  them,  as  would  lead  us,  did  opportunity 
afford,  to  put  them  all  into  one  of  those  queer-lookine  boxes  yclept 
confessionals,  and  play  priest  to  them,  so  as  to  get  from  them  the 
secret  of  their  being — if  being  they  ever  had.  But  after  all,  perhaps 
they  would  have  none  of  our  companionship,  as  being  a  little  too 
matter-of-fact,  so  that  the  old  proverb  can  scarcely  be  appropriately 
used  against  ua,  *'*  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together/' 

Have  you  observed  how  numerous  the  castles  are  hereabout? 
They  were  the  strongholds  of  the  dark  and  middle  ages,  and  were 
often  the  haunts  and  homes  of  those  who,  in  many  instances,  may  be 
fitly  called  Rhine  robbers,  for  they  levied  tolls  on  their  neighbours, 
and  all  else  from  whom  they  were  able  to  extort  money.  Yes,  the 
castles  are  now  becoming  more  numerous,  being  built  on  either  side. 
We  pass  the  Castle  of  hheinstein,  which  seems  exceptionally  good  in 
its  architecture,  and  well  suited  for  the  subject  of  a  painting.  Now 
the  vine  terraces  steal  towards  us  again,  almost  unawares,  cnarming 
us  by  their  presence.  You  remember  JSsop's  fable  of  the  fox  and 
.  grapes?  Anyhow  we  do,  and  like  Mr.  R^nard,  feel  like  saying 
**  Sour ! "  First,  sour  because  not  ripe,  and  therefore  sour  with  their 
own  natural  sourness ;  and  secondly,  sour  with  a  Renard  sourness 
because  too  far  off  to  reach.  Being  Englishmen  of  the  stay-at-home 
sort,  and  seldom  seeing  a  grape-producing  vine,  except  in  a  bishop'^s 
garden  or  private  gentleman's  conservatory,  or  right  away  down  in 
the  south  or  far  west,  as  Cornwall,  we  are  apt  to  become  a  little 
covetous.  But  we  resist  the  temptation,  and  fortify  our  minds  by 
quoting  the  command,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  house, 
.    •    .    nor  anything  that  is  thy  neighbour's."  £•  H. 
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MY  GRANDFATHEE'S  TALE. 

H  HOUSE  was  aitiuted  in  one  of  Uie  loveliest  tpols 
Donetshiie,  and  it  wa4  there  1  lived  along  with  my 
thar,  father,  and  grandfather.  Oraadfather  vat  my 
ticulor  favourite.  Ferbapt  you  might  think  it  wrong 
me  to  prefer  him  to  my  pareDta,  but  when  I  tell  you 
ake  me  on  his  knee  and  tell  me  all  kinds  of  Btnoge 
ttoriei,  you  vrill  tee  at  ODce  why  I  grew  to  like  him  the  best. 

But  I  want  to  tell  you  one  tale  vhich  my  ^ndfather  told  me,  partly 
hecause  it  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind,  and  it  viil  also  shovr 
you  how  he  became  oonveited  to  God.  When  a  young  man  he  lived 
a  drunken,  reokleia  kind  of  life.  He  took  no  pleasure  in  anything 
except  in  going  to  the  beerhouse,  and  in  mixing  with  the  worst  of 
company.  The  minister  of  the  village  tried  to  draw  him  out  of  this 
network  of  sin — no  use;  my  grandfather  bad  begun  to  like  his  drink, 
and  he  would  have  it  at  any  price.  And  in  moments  of  soberness  he 
would  repent  of  all  this  ;  how  he  would  hang  down  his  head  with 
shame  and  humiliation  as  be  passed  his  friends  I 

However,  he  found  he  could  not  go  on  at  this  speed  much  longer. 
His  strength  began  to  waste ;  his  whole  frame  showed  aigns  of  decay. 
Suddenly  a  complete  change  came  over  him.  He  was  no  longer  seen 
feeling  along  the  streets  intoxicated ;  his  noisy,  swearing  manner  had 
entirely  disappeared.  But  how  had  all  this  come  about,  and  in  such  a 
short  time  too  P  I  will  tell  you,  my  young  Mends,  and  you  will  then 
see  that  Ood  must  surely  nave  worked  this  transformation  in.  my 
grandfaUier. 

One  night  be  was  goingbome  drunk  as  usual.  As  he  passed  along 
tiie  street  a  poor  woman  and  her  little  boy  were  singing  that  beauti- 
ful hymn : — 

"  ThsTB  is  a  better  world,  they  B«y— 
Oh,  so  bright ! 
Where  ain  Oiad  dealh  are  done  iwa; — 

Oh,  so  bright  1 
Tea,  nmsic  fills  ths  b»Jmy  ^r. 
And  angels  bright  ond  pure  are  there. 
And  hsjrps  of  gold  aod  manBions  fijr — 

Oh,  BO  bright!  Ob,  so  bright!" 
This  umple  melody  sank,  deep  into  his  heart  Was  there  hope  tcx 
aim?  bethought.  Were  his  nos  bo  dark,  bis  passion  for  drink  so 
strong,  his  notions  of  religitn  so  depraved,  as  not  to  admit  of  a 
change  ?  Whilst  these  thoughts  were  fitting  throngh  his  mind  his 
arm  was  gently  touched  by  someone.  It  was  Mr,  Selkirk,  the  town 
missionary. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of,  Alfred?"  asked  he,  gazing  intently 
at  him. 

"  I  was  just  listening  to  that  hymn,  sir.  la  it  true  what  they  say 
about  a  better  world  P  " 

"Very  true  indeed,  my  dear  friend.    A  world  where  peace  and 
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happinefis  -will  prevail  for  evermore,  and  where  you  and  I  will  go  to  if 
we  are  faithful  here.'' 

"But  what  must  I  do  to  be  faithful?"  cried  my  grandfather,    , 
trembling  from  head  to  foot,  as  he  bethought  him  of  the  wasteful  life 
he  was  leading. 

"You  must  ask  God  to  forgive  the  sinful  life  you  have  led;  to 
supply  you  with  strength  to  resist  Satan's  temptations  in  the  future ; 
to  implant  within  you  higher  and  nobler  thoughts,  which  shaU  have 
for  their  object  the  salvation  of  your  fellow-creatures.  Will  you 
come  with  me  now,  Alfred ? '*  continued  Mr.  Selkirk;  "I  am  going 
to  a  missionary  meeting  in  the  Temperance  Hall.  You  will  hear  men 
speak  who  have  worked  for  God  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  world :  how, 
by  His  help,  tiiey  h«pa  brought  poor,  miserable  sinners  to  live  in  His 
eternal  light  for  evenaoie." 

Without  further  fwssing  my  grandfather  went  to  the  meeting.  ' 
The  earnest  tones  of  the  speakerjs,  the  glowing  accounts  they  gave  of 
souls  saved,  stirredk  mp  his  very  nature-^  and  he  cried  aloud  to  God  to 
have  mercy  on  his  diqvaved  heart. 

That  night  my  graodfathis  kne&  dcrmm  hf  his  bedside  to  pray.    It 


was  the  first  time  he  had  done  sft  im 
slow  at  first,  but  g^^uitallyhftj 
knees  he  felt  a 

Thusy 
out  q£  iwlw  fnia  ijg  Ught 
it  wBtndk  wn  1i»  Inwn — never  to  de 

,  for  whilst  y( 
ler  you  are  ii 
vttiy  valuable, 
l»  7««  a  aAv  life. 


years.    The  words  came 
~  when  he  rose  from  his 

brought 

Aail  hope 

you 

tibMi  Gad  is 

wSL  {trove 
8L  FonBB. 


OIIS  SUNDAT-BCHOOL  WOKEEES. 


Many  old  scholars  of  B^nnmviek  Sc&oel,  Great  Dover  Street,  will  be 
glad  to  see  in  the  Juvenile  Instructor  the  portrait  of  their  old 
Superintendent,  J.  K.  Shrubsall.  He  is  indeed  worthy  of  this  mark 
of  esteem  on  the  ground  of  the  long  and  faithful  service  which  he  has 
given  to  the  schooL  The  teachers  have  shown  their  respect  for  him 
and  appreciation  of  his  worth  by  electing  him  to  the  important  office 
of  Superintendent  for  twenty-five  years  in  succession.  He  has  also 
for  many  years  held  the  office  of  Class  Leader,  and  has  had  one  of  the 
best  classes  in  the  Church.  It  hjust  to  say  that  our  brother  is  active 
in  life,  cheerful  and  happy  in  spirit,  a  favourite  with  the  scholars, 
beloved  by  the  teachers  and  by  the  members  of  his  class.     Though 
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ecfBged  in  bniiness  day  afUr  day,  and  cannot  letum  home  to  bit 
family  till  late  at  night,  and  though  he  might  plead  hia  need  of  rett 
and  quiet  on  the  Sunday,  he  ia  punctualiy  found  at  hia  poit  at  half- 
paat  nine  o'clock,  at  Ufa  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  aervice 


MB.  J.  E.  8HRUBSALL, 


is  engaged  in  conducting  peraona  to  their  peirg.  We  congratulate 
our  brother  on  the  health  he  enjoys,  and  pi'ay  most  sincerely  that  he 
n^ay  be  long  spared  to  render  atill  further  service  to  the  children  of 
the  Sabbath-school  and  to  the  members  of  the  Church, 
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THE  NOTABLE  HISTORY  OF  OUE  CAT. 

Bt  the  Eduob. 


CHAPTER    II. 

HIS  EDUCATION. 

*'  Bat  soon  inured  to  alphabetic  toils, 
Alert  I  met  the  dame  with  jocand  smiles  ; 
First  at  the  form,  my  task  for  ever  true, 
A  little  favourite  rapidly  I  grew. 
And  oft  she  stroked  my  head  with  fond  delight. 
Held  me  a  pattern  to  the  dunce's  sight ; 
And  as  she  g^ave  my  diligence  its  praise, 
Talked  of  the  honours  of  my  future  days." 

It  would  be  necessary  in  due  order  and  propriety  to  demonstrate  that 
cats  could  talk,  before  we  could  with  certainty  affirm  that  the  fore- 
going lines  from  Henry  Kirhe  White  had  any  reference  to  our  cat. 
We  leave  this  deep  question  to  wiser  heads  than  ours,  simply 
observing  that  ^sop  has  made  all  sorts  of  animals  talk  to  each 
other,  and  that  many  poets  and  philosophers  have  done  the  same. 
In  the  Book  of  Judges  we  have  *'  Jotham's  Parable/'  in  which  even 
trees  and  brambles  converse  with  each  other.  Baalam's  dumb  ass 
spake  on  one  occasion,  and  whoever  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
world  will  readily  admit  that  he  has  been  compelled  to  listen  to 
much  talk,  which,  if  the  utterers  thereof  were  not  assetf,  they  were 
Dot  far  removed  from  the  intellectual  scale  of  that  much-enduring 
tribe.  As  to  birds  they  have  always  been  credited  with  the  gifc  of 
speech,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have  the  means  of  ex- 
pressing to  each  other  their  mutual  wishes,  and  perhaps  ideas.  Then 
why  not  also  cats  ?  A  dog  has  a  thousand  ways  of  telling  you  what 
it  wants,  and  of  expressing  its  pleasure  and  gratitude  when  favours 
are  received.  A  cat  can  mew  and  hiss,  can  lick  your  hand,  rub 
itself  against  your  clothes,  and  otherwise  make  known  its  feelings  of 
pain  or  pleasure  as  the  case  may  be. 

Now  we  believe  in  universal  education.  All  living  creatures 
ought  to  be  educated.    As  the  poet  says : — 

*^  All  creatures  should  be  taught  to  know. 
What's  in  their  scope  of  knowledge  *, 
We  all  are  only  so  and  so. 
Until  weVe  been  at  college." 

The  benefits  which  man  enjoys  from  education  are  inestimable, 
and  we  are  quite  sure  that  every  creature,  according  to  its  capacity, 
is  the  better  of  education.  So,  evidently,  thought  the  mother  of  our 
cat;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  may  believe  our  artist,  who  has  shown  us  the 
old  lady,  with  her  cap  on,  her  spectacles  on  her  nose,  and  herself 
taming  over  the  leaves  of  books,  as  a  learned  lady  and  most  thought- 
ful person  ought  to  do.     And  as  to  our  cat  himself,  you  see  him  there 
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perched  on  the  stool,  pricking  up  his  ears,  turning  his  head  on  one 
side,  which  is  generally  considered  an  indication  of  wisdom,  and 
drinking  in  with  fond  delight  the  instructions  which  he  is  receiving. 
Any  one  who  sees  him  would  at  once  say  that  cat  will  be  chief 
wrangler.  That  cat  will  take  his  place  among  honourable  cats.  That 
cat  will  come  to  somewhat  We  shall  hear  of  that  cat  in  the  future ; 
his  history  will  be  written,  and  generations  yet  unborn  will  be  made 
aware  of  his  wonderful  qualities.  All  which  has  happened,  or  is 
likely  to  happen  in  the  future;  and  all  from  his  excellent  birth, 
education,  and  good  conduct ! 

But  what  did  be  learn  ?  What  did  the  old  lady  with  the  spectacles 
on  her  nose  teach  him  P  We  were  not  present  at  the  lectures  and 
therefore  cannot  say  for  certain  what  she  taught.  We  can  only 
report  what  has  been  suggested  and  inferred  by  those  who  know 
better  than  we  do.  If  what  has  been  so  hinted  be  correct,  the  old 
lady  must  have  been  a  most  sensible  old  lady,  and  her  teaching 
deserves  to  be  commended. 

'*  I  am  going,  my  son,  to  discharge  a  duty  which  is  most  binding 
upon  me,  and  Uiiat  is,  I  am  going  to  commence  your  education.  I 
am  not  going  to  spend  my  time  in  demoralising  your  higher  nature 
by  teaching  you  how  to  catch  mice,  to  steal  nice  bits  of  meat  which 
have  been  put  away  in  the  pantry,  to  lap  the  cream  off  the  milk  which 
has  been  put  aside  for  use  at  teatime,  to  catch  hold  of  the  young  lady's 
bonnet  and  veil  which  she  has  thoughtlessly  left  on  the  sofa  beside 
you,  and  wrapping  yourself  in  it  like  a  young  tiger  in  a  net  tear  it  to 
pieces.  I  am  not  going  to  teach  you  these  things,  which  only  low 
and  ill-educated  cats  are  guilty  of,  but  to  teach  you  something  higher 
and  better.  There  is  sufficient  of  the  cat  in  your  nature  to  lead  me 
to  fear  that  you  will  learn  these  things  scon  enough  without  my 
teaching,  and  I  shall  pass  them  by  as  unworthy  of  attention. 

*'  Here  is  the  work  of  Plinius  Secundus ;  it  is  entitled  '  Historia 
NaturaUs  * ;  but  as  £  fear  you  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  in  the 
Latin  tongue  to  profit  by  it,  I  have  substituted  '  Goldsmith's  Natural 
History  *  for  it  as  a  text-boek.  It  is  not  a  work  written  up  to  the 
science  of  the  age,  but  its  style  is  charming,  as  the  style  of  the  author 
was  in  everything  he  wrote,  and  if  afterwards  you  should  wish  tc 
peifect  yourself  in  the  study  of  natural  history,  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
direct  you  to  more  elaborate  works. 

*^  You  belong,  my  son,  to  that  noble  family  of  beasts  called  the 
carnivora,  or  flesh- devourers,  of  which  the  lion,  the  king  of  beasts,  is 
the  head.  The  tiger  is  your  half-brother,  and  several  other  animals 
which  considerably  frighten  mankind  when  they  meet  with  them  are 
your  blood  relations.  Malicious  tongues  will  tell  you  of  the  cruelty 
of  your  kind,  but  at  all  events  cats  are  domesticated,  and  do  little 
harm  and  much  good  where  they  live.  You  have  some  advantages 
whioh  it  is  well  to  consider  when  you  are  asking  yourself  whether  it 
were  better  to  be  a  cat  or  something  else. 

'<  First.    You   will  never  want  but  one  suit  of  clothes.     The 
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feathered  tribes  monlt  every  year  and  thus  chaBge  their  dress ;  the 
reptiles  change  their  skin — at  least,  some  of  them  do;  and  as  to 
human  beings,  their  tailors'  and  milliners'  bills  are  among  the  greatest 
plagues  of  their  existence.  I  have  seen  a  lady  cry  about  a  bonnet, 
and  it  is  reported  that  if  a  fashion  can  last  a  month  it  is  as  long  as 
female  taste  will  allow  it.  Hence  they  spend  much  of  their  money  in 
buying  fine  clothes.  At  church,  it  is  said,  they  no1;ioe  any  ne>v 
feature  of  dress  that  happens  to  be  present,  and  think  more  of  that 
than  of  the  prayers  and  sermon,  and  talk  about  it  all  the  way  home. 
And  as  to  the  men — ^that  is,  the  more  fashionable  pait  of  them — 
there  is  a  new  bulletin  comes  out  every  month  representing  the 
newest  fashions,  and  there  go  about  ten  guineas  every  time  they  have 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  cut.  Then  there  are  the  items  of 
boots  and  shoes  and  hats,  all  needed  to  finish  up  the  outfit  of  these 
lords  of  creation. 

**  But  for  you,  my  son,  what  does  it  matter  how  much  wool,  or  silk, 
or  leather,  is  selling  at  ?  It  never. afiects  you.  Tour  coat  is  always 
the  same— always  smooth,  soft,  and  glossy.  Your  shoes  never  want 
mending.  Your  hat  never  wears  out.  You  never  need  shaving,  or  to 
have  your  hair  cut.  You  never  have  the  toothache  or  need  the 
seryiee  of  a  dentist,  all  which  advantages,  oh !  my  son,  are  much  to 
be  noted  and  thankful  for. 

^  Then  what  an  unspeakable  advantage  it  is  to  be  able  to  dispense 
vith  cookery !  Boiled  and  roasted  are  nothing  to  you.  You  can 
digest  the  raw  material,  and  you  can  do  it  without  expensive  dinner- 
sets  and  an  elaborate  display  of  costly  appliances  for  eating. 

**  But  mostly  do  I  rejoice  at  your  social  condition.  What  old  lady 
knitting  in  her  arm-chair  or  dozing  after  diniier  seems  complete  with- 
out her  pet  cat  on  the  hassock,  with  paws  turned  primly  inwards, 
purring  at  her  side  ?  What  scene  of  infant  glee  is  perfect  without 
the  playful  kitten,  caressed  by  everyone,  and  almost  torn  to  pieces  out 
of  pure  kindness  ?  What  nimbleness  is  like  a  kitten's,  bounding 
away  after  the  ball  of  worsted  thrown  in  a  thousand  directions  to  in- 
vite its  gambols  ?  or  what  picture  of  repose  is  equal  to  that  where  we 
sees  sleeping  kitten  lying  on  the  lap  of  a  sleeping  child  ?  Eloquence 
ought  soar  to  her  highest  flights  in  depicting  scenes  like  these,  for 
they  t^  of  social  happiness  and  domestic  joy. 

**  If  the  utility  of  occupations  be  taken  into  account  the  cat  in 
thig  relation  mvtst  be  highly  respected.  Think  of  being  overrun  by 
ntB  and  mice !  A  hole  gnawed  through  every  shelf  in  the  pantry  ! 
A  train  of  subterranean  passages,  like  so  many  parallels  in  a  siege 
Approach,  made  through  evm7  wall  and  every  foundation  of  the  house ! 
Ail  which  would  happen  if  it  were  not  for  the  oats.  Some  resort  to 
traps  to  oatch  the  vermin,  but  to  a&j  nothing  of  the  cowardly  nature 
of  this  stratagem,  it  soon  becomes  ineffectual.  A  burnt  child  dreads 
the  fire,  and  a  trap  by  some  means  or  other  soon  becomes  unpepular 
amoag  all  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  ensnare.  Nor  is  poison  ^o  be 
commended ;  for  it  may  poison  someone  for  whom  it  was  not  intended. 
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and  as  eyery  creature  as  far  as  it  can  goes  home  to  die,  so  the  poisoned 
rat  or  mouse  retreats  to  its  hiding-place  when  poisoned,  that  it  may  end 
its  days  in  its  home.  What  the  consequences  are  to  health  of  such  a 
state  of  things  every  member  of  the  sanitary  commission  knows,  and 
therefore  the  occupation  of  the  cat  becomes  a  public  benefit— a 
blessing  to  every  habitation. 

"  Need  I  say  more,  my  eon,  to  show  your  high  destiny  and  respect- 
able character  P  Yes,  there  is  even  a  greater  honour  in  store  than 
any  I  have  mentioned.  Human  beings  pride  themselves  in  being  the 
most  intelligent  creatures  upon  the  earth.  But  do  not  cats  surpass 
themP  I  am  proud  to  say  that  not  one  of  all  our  race,  from  the 
creation  until  now,  was  ever  known  to  be  drunk ;  not  one  was  ever 
brought  up  before  the  magistrates  for  being  found  intoxicated.  Yet 
among  the  human  family  in  England  102  millions  of  pounds  are 
annually  spent  on  intoxicating  drinks,  and  thousands  upon  thousands 
are  annually  fined  or  imprisoned,  or  both,  because  they  indulge  in  a 
vice  which  a  cat  would  scorn  to  practise.  In  this,  my  son,  and  in 
other  evil  practices,  you  cannot  imitate  mankind.  Your  very  instincts, 
to  say  nothing  of  any  other  considerations,  would  rebel  against  such 
practices." 

So,  as  is  reported,  did  the  worthy  mother  of  our  cat  discourse  to 
him  in  his  schooldays.  Such  words  of  wisdom  could  not  bat  elevate 
and  improve.  No  wonder  that  he  is  a  big,  bright,  intelligent,  and 
even  literary  cat,  when  such  instructions  were  given  to  him  in  early 
life.  He  is  out  five  years  old,  yet  he  has  the  gravity  and  the  bearing 
of  a  philosopher,  and  what  he  will  come  to  be  in  the  future,  provided 
he  continue  his  studies  and  practise  the  admirable  feline  virtues  for 
which  he  is  already  distine^ished,  it  is  not  edsy  to  say.  May  he  long 
live  to  do  honour  to  his  kind,  and  exemplify  the  benefits  of  his  ex- 
cellent training. 


SCIENCE  FOE  CHILDEEN. 
Article  III. — Chemistry. 

WHAT  a  useful  thing  salt  is  !  It  preserves  our  meat,  it  makes 
our  bread  wholesome,  and  our  cooks  make  good  Mae  of  it 
when  preparing  food  for  our  tables.  Potters  use  it  also  in  glazing 
stoneware.  Of  course  you  know  where  it  comes  from — ^that  we  obtain 
it  from  the  beds  of  rock-salt  in  Cheshire,  Durham,  and  Ireland.  Sea- 
water  contains  about  four  ounces  in  every  gallon.  The  rock-salt  is 
not  pure  enough  for  use,  so  it  is  customary  to  make  a  deep  hole  in  it 
and  run  water  down.  The  water  is  pumped  up  after  the  salt  has 
become  mixed  with  it,  and  placed  in  large  iron  pans.  In  a  short 
time  the  water  dries  out  of  tne  pan,  leaving  the  clean  moist  salt  to 
be  scooped  out,  pressed  into  moulas,  and  dried.  In  some  places  there 
are  brine-springs,  or  springs  of  water  running  through  salt  beds,  so 
the  men  have  no  trouble  in  digging  holes  for  it  there. 
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What  does  salt  consist  of  ?  Is  it  an  element  ?  No  ;  it  consists  of 
two  elements — a  metal  called  sodium,  and  a  gas  called  chlorine.  I 
wish  you  to  know  something  about  this  gas.  Its  name  is  pronounced  as 
though  written  olo-reen.  There  are  two  or  three  ways  of  preparing 
it :  I  obtained  some  a  few  weeks  ago  by  mixing  salt  with  the  oxide 
of  manganese,  and  then  adding  yitriol.  The  mixture  soon  began  to 
boil,  and  the  chlorine  was  speedily  liberated.  It  is  a  greenish  gas, 
&ad  most  irritating  to  the  air-passages,  even  when  breathed  in  small 
quantities :  smelling-salts  are  sometimes  very  strong,  but  I  remember 
getting  a  whiff  of  chlorine  gas  about  two  years  ago  which  made  my 
nose  bleed  for  six  hours  after.  It  is  often  used  to  disinfect  rooms  in 
times  of  fever,  and  its  power  to  destroy  offensive  smells  is  great ;  but 
its  chief  use  is  in  bleaching.  When  combined  with  lime,  it  forms 
what  is  called  bleaching-powder,  or  chloride  of  lime,  which  is  ex- 
tensively used  for  bleaching  cotton  goods.  Chlorine  seems  to  have  a 
strong  liking  for  hydrogen,  and  if  a  bottle  containing  the  two  ^ases 
is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  direct  light  of  the  sun,  they  unite,  with  a 
lond  report,  forming  a  strong  acid.  A  piece  of  blotting-'paper  soaked 
in  turpentine  and  then  placed  in  a  jar  of  chlorine  bursts  into  flame. 
It  is  said  that  chlorine  will  combine  with  anv  elementary  body. 

Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy,  a  riddle  was  put  to  me  by  a 
schoolmate,  but  it  was  so  difficult  that  I  was  obliged  to  give  it  up. 
The  riddle  was  this : — 

"  A  shoemaker  makes  shoes  without  any  leather, 
With  all  the  four  elements  put  together — 
Fire,  water,  earth,  air ; 
Every  customer  has  two  pair.'* 

When  I  gave  it  up,  my  companion  said  it  was  a  blacksmith,  who 
made  shoes  for  horses.  I  afterwards  found  that  this  riddle  was  a 
very  old  one,  and  a  very  queer  one,  too.  You  see  it  calls  Are,  water, 
earth,  and  air  elements.  Many  years  ago  they  were  supposed  to  be 
the  only  elements,  and  it  was  believed  that  everything  else  was  made 
of  them,  but  no  one  believes  this  now.  We  have  already  stated  that 
air  and  water  are  made  of  gases  ;  and  we  know  that  earth  consists  of 
loany  things,  while  fire  is  no  substance  whatever,  but  simply  rapid 
chemical  action,  giving  off  light  and  heat.  The  fire  we  generally  see 
is  only  the  effect  produced  by  the  burning  of  ooaL  The  heat 
penetrates  the  coal,  causing  it  to  give  off  gas.  The  gas  then  bums 
and  makes  more  heat,  and  so  we  have  what  we  term  a  fire. 

Coal  consists  mainly  of  carbon,  which  is  another  element  I  wish 
you  to  know  something  about.  The  elements  previously  mentioned 
are  gases,  but  carbon  is  a  solid,  though  a  very  light  one.  Charcoal, 
soot,  coke,*and  lamp-black^'  are  all  varieties  of  carbon ;  and  perhaps 
you  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  diamonds  consist  of  carbon  also. 
If  any  young  chemist  can  discover  the  way  to  transform  charcoal 
iiito  diamonds,  he  may  make  his  fortune  by  a  more  speedy  method 
than  usuaL    There  is  carbon  in  nearly  every  substance  that  we  eat ; 
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meat,  bread,  potatoes,  pnddings,  fruit,  and  sugar,  all  contain  it,  and 
their  solid  psurts  oonsijBt  almost  entirely  of  it.  A  few  minutes  ago  I 
poured  a  teaspoonful  of  vitriol  over  two  or  three  small  pieces  of  lump- 
sligar ;  very  shortly  the  crystals  were  destroyed,  the  vitriol  sucked 
np  all  the  water  in  the  sugar,  leaving  npthing  but  the  carbon ;  and 
now  that  which  was  sugar  is  nothing  but  diarcoal,  just  as  black  in 
colour,  and  just  as  light  in  weight,  as  a  piece  of  half-burnt  wood. 

Of  course  you  are  aware  that  the  gas  burnt  in  our  rooms  is  obtained 
from  coals.    The  manner  in  which  coal-gas  is  made  may  be  seen  tit 
any  gas-works,  if  you  can  prevail  on  some  friend  to  take  you  through 
and  describe  it.    Or  if  you  would  like  to  make  it  for  yoursdf  on  a 
small  scale,  you  may  try ;  for  there  is  ne  danger  attending  the  ex- 
periment if  you  just  take  care  not  to  bum  your  fingers.    At  the  gas- 
works they  heat  the  coal  in  large  iron  retorts,  which  are  closed  up  to 
keep  out  the  air.    After  being  made,  the  gas  is  passed  through 
certain  processes  to  purify  it,  and  then  conveyed  13irough  iron  pipes 
to  our  streets,  houses,  and  shops. '  If  you  wish  to  make  a  little  for 
yourself,  you.  need  go  to  no  expense  in  getting  iron  retorts  or  piping; 
you  can  use  the  same  means  that  I  used  when  a  boy,  in  order  to 
amuse  myself,  and  please  my  little  brothers  and  sisters.    Get  an  old 
tobacco  pi^e,  and  put  into  the  head  a  piece  of  coal  large  enou^  to 
nearly  ml  it ;  then  cover  the  top  of  the  head  with  a  stiff  paste,  made 
of  whitening  mixed  with  a  little  water.    Cover  it  well,  so  that  no  air 
can  get  in,  and  when  it  is  ready  put  it  between  the  bars  of  the  grate 
into  the  fire.     Gradually  the  heat  will  get  to  the  coal,  and  a  little 
smoke  will  be  seen  issuing  from  the  end  of  the  pipe-shank.    In  about 
half  a  minute  this  smoke  will  burn  if  a  light  be  applied  to  it,  and 
you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  burning  a  little  gas  of  your  own 
making. 

Did  you  never  wonder  what  became  of  ooal  when  you  had  burst  it 
in  the  fire  ?  Suppose  that  we  take  a  newspaper,  some  firewood,  and 
a  few  pieces  of  coal  to  make  a  fire  with.  Before  imtting  them  into 
the  grate,  we  weigh  them  all  to  see  how  heavy  they  are,  then  we 
arrange  them  for  burning  and  apply  a  liglrt.  Presently  we  Intve  a 
good  blazing  fire,  which  afterwards  settles  down  into  a  red,  glowing 
mass  of  burning  cinders.  If  any  of  the  cinders  fall  out,  we  pat  ihem 
in  again,  and  keep  the  fire  well  together  till  ti^ere  is  nothing  left  but 
ashes.  These  ashes  do  not  take  up  one  quarter  of  the  room  which 
was  occupied  by  the  coals  and  firewood ;  and  when  we  weigh  theni 
we  find  they  are  not  half  so  heavy.  Where  hare  tiie  otiiier  parts 
gone  to  ?  What  has  become  of  the  carbon  ?  Is  it  lost  ?  Has  the 
fire  destroyed  it  P  No ;  it  is  carbon  still,  only  in  another  f(nrm.  Ko 
fire  that  ever  burned  has  destroyed  a  single  element ;  it  changes  ihe 
conditions  of  elements,  and  such  changes  are  continually  taking 
place ;  but  every  atom  continues  to  exist  afteor  the  fire  as  really  as  it 
existed  before.  While  coal  is  burning,  part  of  its  caHbon  is  carried 
away  in  the  form  of  smoke  and  settles  in  tiiie  form  of  soot,  anotiier 
part  is  combining  with  oxygen  to  f<»:m  a  gas ;  this  gas  is  carried  up 
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the  ohimney  by  the  '*  draught,"  and  then  oonyeyed  by  the  winds  into 
the  conntry,  where  it  is  absorbed  by  plants  and  trees. 

Much  of  the  carbon  whioh  we  take  into  our  bodies  in  the  form  of 
food  passes  through  a  similar  process.  It  is  first  made  into  blood, 
then  mto  £esh,  and  after  being  so  used  for  a  length  of  time,  it  is  asain 
taken  up  by  the  blood  and  conveyed  to  the  lungs.  The  lun^s  aUow 
it  to  pass  out  with  our  breath,  and  it  mixes  with  the  air  just  like  the 
carbon  burnt  in  the  fire.  Perhaps  you  remember  reading  that  when 
Jesus  had  fed'  the  five  thousand  men  with  five  barley  loaves  and  two 
small  fishes,  He  commanded  His  disciples  to  gather  up  the  fragments 
so  that  nothing  should  be  lost.  So  care  is  always  taken  that  nothing 
shall  be  lost  by  the  changes  constantly  taking  place  in  the  air  around 
us.  Plants  give  off  oxygen  into  the  air  and  absorb  carbon  from  it ; 
animals  give  off  carbon  and  extract  oxygen.  In  this  way  the  balance 
is  kept  up,  and  aU  things  are  working  out  the  purposes  of  God. 


— o — 

.    Bethesda  Sunday  School,  Kidderminster, 

February  lOth,  1873. 

DsAa  Sir, — ^WiU  you  please  to  be  so  kind  as  to  leave  a  space  in  your 
next  month's  Juvenile  Instructor  for  the  programme  of  our  last  Band 
of  Hope  entertainment?  We  have  had  a  great  many  sign  the  pledge, 
and  we  find  it  a  great  encouragement  to  our  Sunday-school ;  and  hope 
our  Sunday-school  Teachers  and  Superintendents  will  take  encouragement 
and  start  it  all  through  the  Connexion.  The  chair  was  taken  by  W. 
Adams,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Temperance  Society.  The  programme 
vaa  as  follows : — 

Opkniho  Htmet  "  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesu's  Name.*' 

PaATER.         Chairman's  Address. 

HYMif  "Little  Children  Praise  the  Saviour.'*  Choir. 

Recitation  Charles  Beams,  WalterCooke. 

Part  8oN»  "  Sledge  Bide."    Choir. 

RsADixo Mr.  J.  Parry. 

Recitation    Miss  E.  Bolter. 

Part  SoNO    **  Music  Everywhere."  Choir. 

Rbcitatiobt   "The  Child's  Prayer."  Miss  A.  Sherwood. 

RxADiKO   Mr.  E.  Bcurett. 

Part  SoKO  ^ **  Over  the  Snow."    Choir. 

RRiDiNos  Miss  M.  A.  Bolter  aud  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

Part  Song  "Foot  Traveller."  Choir. 

Win  you  please  to  give  us  your  opinion  about  Bands  of  Hope  being 
comiected  witii  Sabbath-schools  ? 

Answer. — It  altogether  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  these 
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meetings  are  conducted  \irhether  they  are  advantageous  to  the  souls 
of  the  children  or  otherwise.  If  the  young  people  would  pray  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  do  we  believe  it  would  be  better  for  them. 

Seaton  Delaval,  February  l^th^  1873. 
Rev.  Sik, — ^Will  you  please  to  give  an  explanation  through  your 
Juvenile  as  to  whom  we  have  to  attribute  *' original  sin,"  for  it 
was  decided  at  our  Improvement  Class — New  Hartley — on  the  part  of  tlie 
serpent.  Please  explain  whether' we  have  to  attach  the  blame  to  the 
serpent  or  our  first  parents. — Will  you  also  give  an  explanation  of  2nd 
Corinthians  xii.,  9  P  Are  we  to  understand  that  it  was  the  Saviour 
who   replied  P    If    so,    in    which  way    was    the   reply    given  P     An 


answer  wUl  much  oblige. — Yours, 


John  Potts. 


Akswer. — To  the  first  question  we  say  that  the  serpent  was  the 
first  tempter,  and  so  far  the  evil  originated  with  the  serpent.  But  our 
first  parents  yielded,  and  as  they  were  moral  and  responsible  beings 
they  became  accountable  for  the  first  sin.     It  originated  with  them. 

As  to  the  second  question,  Paul  says:  '*I  besought  the  Lord 
thrice,"  and  it  was  the  Lord  who  said  "  My  grace  is  sufi&cient  for 
thse."  We  never  go  beyond  the  written  Word,  or  pretend  to  explain 
things  we  do  not  know.  The  Word  says  "  the  Lord  "  was  besought, 
and  *'  the  Lord  ''  said.  That  is  enough  for  us,  without  going  into  the 
mysterious  relations  and  operations  of  the  Godhead.  Neither  do  we 
pretend  to  know  in  what  manner  the  Lord  spake  to  Paul,  any  more 
than  we  pretend  to  know  how  **  holy  men "  were  inspired  of  old  to 
write  the  written  Word.  All  these  things  are  beyond  our  depth,  and 
we  are  content  to  take  things  as  we  find  them  in  the  Word  of  God. 

February  25th,  1873. 
Dear  Mr.  Editor, — ^Will  you  kindly  explain  to  us    through  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  the  meaning  of  Shrove  Tuesday?    Why  is  holi- 
day kept,  and  why  is  it  a  custom  to  make  pancakes  P  Has  it  sprung  from 
some  form  of  religion  ? — Yours  truly,       A  Scholar  and  Subscribeb. 

Answer. — The  meaning  of  Shrove  Tuesday — that  is  Shrive  Tues- 
day— the  day  on  which  they  were  shrived  or  made  their  confession  to 
the  priest  and  were  absolvea,  previous  to  Lent,  which  commenced  soon 
after.  It  is  a  Popish  holiday.  As  to  the  pancakes  we  have  read  all 
we  can  lay  our  hands  on  touching  thQ«ubject,  but  we  confess  we  can 
find  no  better  reason  for  making  them  on  that  day  than  that  they  are 
very  good  when  nicely  made,  and  the  people  like  them,  as  indeed  we 
do  ourself. 

Manchester,  March  llth^  1873. 

Dbar  Sir, — I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  in  your 
next  issue  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor  give  me  your  opinion  on 
Exodus  xxxii.,  1 — 6,  as  to  what  influenced  Aaron  so  much  as  to  make 
him  forget  the  Almighty  Qnd  obey  the  voice  of  the  people  in  making 
them  a  graven  image  to  worship  during  the  absence  of  Moses  in  the 
mountain,  and  whether  he  was  punished  by  God  for  his  infidelity  to  Him. 
An  answer  will  oblige. — ^Yours  truly  H.  F. 

Answeb. — It  was  a  weak  and  foolish  thing  for  Aaron  to  do,  Tras 
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this  making  of  the  golden  calf.  He  yielded  to  the  clamour  of  the 
people,  and  perhaps  also  he  really  thought  his  brother  had  disappeared 
and  would  return  no  more ;  and  under  the  influence  of  unbeuef  and 
an  easy  temper  he  gaye  way  to  this  folly  and  sin.  If  our  corre- 
spondent will  read  the  whole  chapter  he  will  see  the  fearful  punishment 
which  came  on  the  whole  hostjbecause  of  this  sin. 
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Whitbhousb  Street  Sunday  School,  Hunslbt  Boad,  Leeds 
Second  Circuit. — We  held  our  annualJuvenile  Missionary  Meeting,  on 
Sanday  afternoon,  February  2nd,  1873.  Our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  H. 
Hargreayes,  of  Hall  (who  laboured  amongst  us  as  Superintendent  for 
many  years),  presided.  The  report  was  read  by  the  secretary.  Earnest 
and  soul-stiiring  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  chairman,  the  Bev.  S. 
Meldrmn,  and  the  Bev.  J.  Robinson. '  A  number  of  scholars  greatly 
added  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting  by  their  usual  supply  of  pleasing  and 
appropriate  recitations  and  dialogues,  interspersed  with  singing,  conducted 
by  Mr  William  Whiteley.  The  attendance  was  good,  and  a  very  enjoyable 
season  was  spent ,  all  returning  to  their  homes  with  the  pleasing  satisfac- 
tion of  having  in  some  way  contributed  to  the  great  cause  of  Missions. 
The  teachers  and  scholars  have  been  busy  with  their  books  and  cards 
daring  the  past  year,  and  the  following  is  the  result : — 

Fred  Ing^mells  ...  ...         ...         ...        ...        .^w 

Select-Class  Girls  

First-Class  Boys 

Third-Class  Boys  

8econd-Cla8S  Girls        

Oi  w.  isna^T           ...  ...         •••         •••         *,*          ,.         ... 

Fourth-Class  Boys         

Frank  Meldrum  

Second-Class  Boys         

Isabella  Jennings  

Wm.  Keighley 

J.  W.  Bennett  ...         ...         ...        ... 

Fourth-Class  Girls  

•   ■*->'     VAiA  ...  .(«  ...  ...  ,,,  ...  ,,, 

Sundries 

Collection  at  Meeting 


D.  Simpson,  Secretary. 

SavBRDALB,  Nbwcastlb-undbr-Ltmb  Circuit. — Dear  Sir, — With 
pleasure  we  again  record  our  annual  Juvenile  Missionary  Meeting,  which 
was  held  on  Sunday  afternoon,  February  23,   1873.    The  chairman  (the 
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Rev.  H'  L.  Thompson,  Sapennteadeiit)  briefly  Teferred  to  the  several 
mission-fields  in  which  our  ministers  are  so  successfully  labouring,  and 
in  closing  he  expressed  a  hope  that  the  friends  would  encourage  the 
scholars  in  their  singing  and  reciting  by  a  good  dap  of  the  hands, 
which  the  friends  did  not  forget  to  do.  A  number  of  the  scholars  gave 
interesting  recitations  and  dialogues,  interspersed  with  singing,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  James  Pickin.  There  was  a  very  good  attendance,  and 
the  meeting  was  thoroughly  enjoyed.  The  report,  as  read  by  the  sec- 
retary, is  as  follows  : — 
Collected  by  books  and  cards : 
Mary  H.  Statham 

Eliza  Edwards    

Mary  A.  Taylor 

Hannah  Lawton 

Sarah  A.  Edwards 
Eunice  Hamner  ... 

Nelly  M.  Smith 

Agnes  S.  Statham 

Agnes  Davis 

Lavina  Lawton    ... 

Bertha  Lawton    ...         ,,, 

Elizabeth  Pickard 

E.  Cook    ... 

tJ  •  X  nee     ...        •••         •••. 

Arthur  L.  Carr    

Samuel  Statham 

Alfred  Taylor      

Arthur  J.  Weaver 
George  "Whittaker 

John  Heeks         

David  Lawrance 

George  Lawton 

Caleb  Pickin        

James  Morrall     

Sums  under  2s 

Collection  at  meeting    ... 


An  increase  last  year  of  £1  14s.  8Jd.  We  purpose  still  to  increase  our 
efforts  in  this  noble  cause,  and  hope  the  next  year  will  be  one  of  greater 
success. — E.  J.  C,  Sec. 

.  Felling  Shore,  Gateshead-on-Tynb. — Dear  Sir, — On  Sunday  even- 
ing, January  2Cth,  we  held  our  Juvenile  Missionary  Meeting.  Mr.  Edward 
Smith  presided,  and  opened  the  meeting  by  singing  and  prayer,  and  a 
short  speech  on  our  mission  generally.  Alexander  Dent,  one  of  the 
Sabbath  scholars,  delivered  a  short  speech  on  Ireland  and  our  mission 
there.  Miss  M.  J.  Dixon  then  said  a  piece  of  poetry  entitled,  "  We  all 
can  do  sometlmig  for  Jesus."  Miss  S.  Pratt  made  some  remarks  on  our 
mission  in  Canada,  and  then  read  a  short  extract  from  the  last  missionary 
report.  Miss  M.  A.  Sedgewick  repeated  a  piece  of  poetry  entitled  **  Our 
Mission  Field  at  Home,**  and  then  we  had  some  very  appropriate  remarks 
on  missionary  efforts  of  young  people  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hopper,  of  Y/indy 
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Nook.  Miss  £.  Sluurp  spoke  on  our  Australian  Mission,  and  Miss  E. 
Todd  on  our  laamon  in  GJuna,  and  read  an  extract  from  our  missionary 
report.  During  the  evening  several  melodies  were  sung.  The  collection 
sttfae  close  asiounted  to  18a.— Thoius  Smitm,  Secretary. 

Maldt    Bbidgs,     SKBFFIEI.D    NoBTH     CiBcuiT. Dear    Sir We 

heM  our  Juvenile    Misaonary   Anniversary    on    Sanday,    February 
2nd,  1873.    Our  esteemed  Superintendent,  the  Rev.  T.  Smith,  preached 
morning  and  evening.    In  the  afternoon  we  held  onr  Juvwiila  ABssion- 
ary  Meeting.      Mr.   W.   V.  Greaves   presided.     Interesting  addresses 
wore  given  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Ward>  Mr.  P.  Newbury,  and  Mr.  H,  H.  Gngorv 
Also  appropriate  pieces  and  dialogues  were  recited  by  James  JSaiiott 
Joseph  Baker,  Robert   H.  Marshall,  Herbert  H6we,   WilUam  Walter 
Harrison,    H.  I^Ioore,   Harriet    Octavia    Ward,    EBzabeth     Marshall 
Henrietta  Hawksworth,  and  Clara  Ellen    Coates.      During   the    year 
Henrietta  Hawksworth  collected  lis.,  and  Elizabetii  Cranage  Ss..    The 
attendance  1  am  happy  to  say  was  good,  and  the  collection  in  excess  of  last 
year  amounted  to  £1  9s.  3jd.     A  very  enjoyable  evening  waft  spent. 
May  God  own  and  bless  our  feeble  eflforts  with  greater  success  ia  the  future 
is  the  prayer  of  yours  truly — R.  Harrison  . 


-•- 


HOW  TO  TREAT  STEANGERS. 

A  Sabbath-school  missionary^  in  the  West,  while  addreaaing  a 
Sabbath-school,  noticed  a  little  girl,  ^abbily  dressed  and  barefooted, 
shiinking  in  a  corner,  her  little  sun-burned  face  buried  in  her  handa 
the  tears  trickliag  between  her  small  brown  fingers,  and  sobbiBi?  as  if 
her  heart  would  break.  Soon,  however,  another  little  girl  about 
eleven  years  old  got  up  and  went  to  her,  and,  taking  her  by  the 
bifid,  led  her  towards  a  orook,  then  seated  her  on  a  log,,  and,  kneeling 
beside  her,  took  off  her  nigged  sun-bonnet,  and  dipping  her  hand  in 
the  water,  bathed  her  hot  eyes  and  tear-stained  face,  and  smoothed 
ber  tangled  hair,  talking  in  a  cheery  manner  all  the  while. 

The  little  one  brightened  up,  the  tears  all  went,  and  smiles  cam« 
creepmg  around  the  rosy  mouth. 

The  missionary  stepped  forward  and  said,  "  la  that  yoiir  sister, 
my  dear  ?  " 

"No,  sir,"  answered  the  noble  child,  with  tender,  earnest  eyesj  "  I 
baye  no  sister,  sir." 

''Oh,  one  of  the  neighbours'  children/'  replied  the  mlBsionary;  "  a 
little  sehoolmate,  perhaps  ?  '' 

"No,  sir ;  she  is  a  stranger.    I  do  not  know  where  she  caaiefrom. 
I  never  saw  her  before." 

"Then  how  came  you  to  take  her  out,  and  haye  such  a  care  for 
ber,  if  you  do  not  know  her  ?  " 

"  Because  she  was  a  stranger,  sir,  and  seemed  all  alone,  and  needed 
wmebody  to  be  kind  to  h«r." 
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'*  GOD  WILL  TAKE  CARE  OF  YOU,  MY  SON/' 

A  GENTLEMAN  walluDg  along  one  of  the  Btreets  of  Philadelphia 
was  accosted  by  a  boy  who  pleaded  for  a  penny.  The  gentleman  was 
at  fijTst  inclined  to  send  him  away,  but  something  in  the  boy's  looks 
forbade  that,  so  he  asked — 

"  What  do  you  want  to  do  with  a  penny  ?  " 

"  Buy  bread,  sir,"  was  promptly  answered. 

"  Haye  you  had  nothing  to  eat  to-day  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  sir." 

<*Boy,  are  you  telling  me  the  truth?"  asked  the  gentleman, 
looking  him  steadily  in  the  face. 

•*  Indeed  I  am,  sir." 

*^  Have  you  a  father  ?  "  questioned  the  gentleman,  now  thoroughly 
interested  in  the  boy. 

"  No,  sir ;  father  is  dead." 

"  Where  is  your  mother  ?  " 

^*  She  died  last;  night.  Come  with  me  and  I  will  show  you  where 
my  mother  is." 

Taking  the  hand  of  the  boy,  the  gentleman  followed  his  fi;iiide 
down  a  narrow  alley,  and  stopped  before  a  miserable  place  which  the 
boy  called  home.  Pushing  open  a  door,  he  pointed  to  his  dead 
mother,  and  said — 

"  There  is  my  mother,  sir." 

"  Who  was  with  your  mother  when  ehe  died  ?  "  asked  the  gentle- 
man, deeply  moved. 

•*.  Nobody  but  me,  sir." 

**  Did  your  mother  say  anything  before  she  died  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  sir ;  she  said,  *  God  will  take  care  of  you,  my  son.'  *' 

Sooner  than  this  dying  mother  had  dared  to  hope  God  had 
honoured  her  faith  by  sending  to  her  son  one  whose  heart  was 
touched  with  tenderest  pity  for  his  condition.  The  gentleman  was 
a  Christian,  to  whom  God  had  entrusted  much  of  this  world's 
goods,  and  the  little  orphan  was  kindly  cared  for  by  him. 

God  in  His  Word  is  called  the  helper  of  the  fatherless.  He  has 
said  that  none  of  them  that  trust  in  Him  shall  be  desolate,  and  it  is 
safe  to  trust  in  His  promises. 


TRUE  REASON  FOR  BEING  HONEST. 

"  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  said  Harry,  aloud ;  <*  and  I  mean 
always  to  be  honest." 

*<  What  does  the  '  best  policy '  mean  ? "  asked  his  sister  Ada, 
looking  up  from  her  work. 

"  Why  this,"  replied  the  boy,  "  that  if  you  are  always  honest, 
even  though  it  may  not  seem  the  wisest  thing  for  yourself  at  the  time, 
you  will  get  best  off  in  the  end." 
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"  I  don't  think,"  replied  his  sister,  "  that  is  a  good  reason ;  hecause 
if  you  saw  dishonest  people  getting  on  better  for  a  long  time  you 
would,  perhaps,  get  tired  of  waiting  for  the  time  to  come  when  you 
would  be  '  best  off,*  and  begin  to  be  dishonest  too." 

"  Ada  is  right,"  said  her  mamma,  coming  into  the  room.  "  Be 
honest  because  it  is  right,  my  son ;  that  is  the  only  safe  reason.  Try 
to  please  God .  whether  any  gain  comes  from  it  or  not.  You  will 
sometimes  not  be  able  to  see  how  doing  the  right  thing  is  profitable 
in  a  temporal  point  of  view ;  but  it  will  matter  little  when  you  come 
to  die  whether  you  haye  been  *  best  off'  in  this  world  or  not.*' 

"  I  thank  you,  mamma,"  said  Harry.  "  In  future  I  will  endeavour 
to  do  right  because  it  is  right  and  is  pleasing  to  God,  whether  it  seems 
to  my  advantage  or  not." 


TO  WHAT  END  IS  OUR  LIFE  f 

At  the  end  of  natural  life  we  gather  up  the  things  we  have 
accumulated  in  this  world,  they  are  added  to  our  soul,  and  we  carry 
them  out  of  the  world  with  us.  Then  no  man  will  ever  be  sorry  that 
in  his  youth  he  bowed  his  head  to  God  in  prayer ;  none  will  be  sorry 
tfiat  he  clasped  his  hands  in  the  instant  of  his  resolution,  and  swore 
he  would  reverence  the  dreams  of  his  youth,  and  keep  his  conscience 
undefiled,  and  honour  his  God  with  a  great  life.  This  is  sacramental 
and  holy.  Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth ;  but  remember  into 
what  littleness  men  may  make  their  lives  taper  off  and  vanish  away. 
Remember,  too,  what  an  eternal  joy  a  man  msfy  gather  from  a  small 
field  of  life,  and  go  home  with  the  sheaves  in  his  bosom  to  be  wel- 
comed by  God's  smile. 

Of  old  the  rock  slumbered  in  the  mountain,  and  Michael  Angelo 
reached  out  his  hand  and  took  it,  and  gathered  the  stones  from  the 
field,  and  built  them  into  that  awful  pile  of  St.  Peter's,  covering  acres 
of  ground  and  reaching  its  mighty  dome  towards  heaven.  So, 
brothers  and  sisters,  out  of  common  events  and  the  passions  God 
has  put  in  your  hearts  you  may  paint  on  the  walls  of  your  life  the 
fairest  figures  of  angels  and  prophets,  and  from  the  common  stones 
of  your  daily  work  build  a  temple  which  shall  shelter  from  all  harm, 
and  bring  down  the  inspirations  of  God.  Pabeeb. 


OUR  CHLDREFS  PORTION. 


I  THOUGHT    EVERY  ONE  LOVED 
THE  BIBLE. 

There  was  once  a  very  clever  and 
learned  gentleman,  but  an  infidel — 
^t  is,  one  who  did  not  believe 
the  Scriptures — and  he  was  travel- 
og among    the    mountains    and 


valleys  of  Wales.  He  came  to  a 
roadside  cottage  in  a  lonely,  lovely 
spot,  and  as  he  was  very  nred  and 
thirsty,  stopped  to  ask  for  a  drink 
of  water.  It  was  a  little  girl  he 
spoke  to,  sitting  at  the  cottage 
door  with  a  book  on  her   knee. 
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SUe  instantly  rose,  and  said,  '*  Will 
you  not  have  a  cup  of  milk,  sir  ?  for 
you  are  hot,  and  the  cold  water 
would  hurt  you."  He  -was  very 
much  pleased  with  her  kindness, 
and  thought  he  would  like  a  little 
cb&t  with  her.  So  w^en  she  came 
oot  with  the  m2k,  he  said,  "  I  see 
you  are  getting  yoor  leasons  there, 
my  dear." 

**  No,  sir,"  siiA answered ;  "I  aax 
only  reading. " 

"Whv,  what  book?" 

*'The^ Bible,  sir." 

*'  What,"  said  he,  half  smiling  to 
himself,  as  he  gave  her  back  the 
cup,  *'do  yoQ  like  that  book, 
then  ?" 


For  a  xnom^it  the  little  maiden 
did  not  answer  for  surprise  ;  then 
lilting  her  bright  eyes  to  his  fiice, 
she  said,  *^Why,  snr,  I  thought 
that  every  body  loved  the  Bible." 

And  the  gentleman  b«de  the 
child  good-bye,  and  slowly  rode 
along.  1  did  not  kaow  ^Aat  he 
was  thinkiDg  of  thes;  bufc  yean 
after,,  when  he  had  baoomA  a  true 
and  hanVle  Chriatiaa^  h»  nssd  to 
tell  of  that  little  Welsh  giil,  and 
say,  **  And  I,  too,  now  that  1  un- 
derstand what  the  Bil^e  is,  am 
almost  as  ready  to  wonder  at  my 
question  as  she  was ;  for  every  one 
who  really  knows  it  must  surely 
love  it  too. " 
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BEAUTIFUL    HOPE*. 

0  BEAUTIFUL  Hope,  like  &n  angel  of  light 
Thou  che€rest  my  way  in  the  gloomiest  night ; 
Like  stars  through  a  doud^rift  thy  heavenly  ray 
Invites  to  the  realms  of  celestial  day. 

O  beautiful  Hope,  sweetest  eonHal  of  Kfe, 
'Hidst  the  din  and  the  care,  'midst  toil  and  strife, 
Thou  soothest  mv  sorrow,  thou  dryest  my  tears, — 
Sweet  rainbow  of  promise,  thou  quellest  my  fears. 

O  beautiful  Hope,  precious  aDchor  in  storm, 
Having  firm  hold  of  that  in  heaven's  own  calm ; 
Q''hou  strength'nest  my  heart  in  its  sorrow  and  pain 
With  visions  of  glory  and  life  I  shall  gain. 

0  beautiful  Hope,  what  a  treasure  thou  art ! 
What  a  stay  to  the  soul,  what  a  balm  to  the  heart ! 
What  med'cine  in  sadaeBS — ^preventive  of  woe, — 
What  wealth  beyond  all  the  world's  glittering  show ! 

O  beautiful  Hope,  that  looks  up  to  the  home 

Where  the  scattered  shall  gather,  and  sorrow  ne'er  come  ; 

Ever  bright,  ever  beautiful,  radiant  friend. 

Stay  close  to  my  side,  till  life's  journey  shall  end. 

O  Grod  of  all  hope,  great  DispeuBK  of  grace, 
For  this  liaavenly  g^t  I  offer  Thee  praise ; 
Still  be  the  Messing  of  Hope  ever  given. 
Till  lost  in  the  fulness  s^d  glory  of  heaven. 
January,  1873.  E.  O.  T. 


Mat. 
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A  TMR    At   ft€BrO«>L. 

urn  foM  dftorwiftf 


(ALL  RIOBTS  RBSfilWrMak) 


■M^aaMMa 


;AT%V£li  opinion  myreadtrt  may  hat»o#  Alfred  Edge- 
worthy's  oondiMt^  I  ttftnk  tb'«re  are  yery  few  bat  will 
ftdorit  tliWfc  be  had  been  sufficiently  puDished  when  we 
left  hifli  in  the  last  dtapter,  boaeting  his  yalour  in  the 
lane  letvdinf  i»  Budfaam.  He  had  doubtless  on  many 
oetMileiifr  escaped  punii^ments  he  richly  deserved,  bulr 
her  wt»  d««li«wd  tliie  time  to  get  rMher  mofe  than  was  sufficient,  for  iB- 
jR^eshr  inflietien  ^n»  awaitiDg  him  at  hotter,  tt  wae  a  lively  expectation 
tff  thie  which  madie  him  sannter  so  slowly  homewwds,  for  his  forOMr 
1Btetttin]|f  bad  made  him  hungfdfy,  and  if  he  had  been  influenced  by  hit- 
fl|^p«tite  rione,  ho  would  li>ttye  rim  as  fast  as  he  could  for  his  tea. 

When  he  did  get  home  he  found-  h4»biiMhers  had- be<ni  there  some 
1tae>,  flnd;thMi^  lMiiw«r  hie'diel»mNrar  smnk  dligraeis  ba«l  preceded 
Mmv  anwl  iMw^  pfoewed  for  him  affipythtoig'  hot »  cheerffirf  w«i«ome. 

A>ftev  te»  hie  fath'er  g»9ft  AVhf^»  w^pmi  tadkiiig  t^.  it^Mtt  did  not 
hurt  him  mueh ;  «  tmwm  filMMwMiM^  whieh  hmt  hi«»  enMleiderably ; 
and  then  followed  somethiwf  wi»e4»liCMtt  hini»  mm^  of  all. 

Mr.  Edgewort^fa^  wsm  a  bakep).»  hMMm%)  hard-working  tradesman, 
who  found  his  bueinesfr  qjidt^  smmm^  as  he  could  manage.  He  Hcsdt 
efien  thenght  of  keeping  Alfred  at  home  to  help  him>  bm  Ms  deeite 
for  hie  smv^  improyement  had  induced  him  hitherto  to  keep  him  ail 
seho<^^  and  be  bad  heped  to  be  »bh>  to  do  se  flur  at  least  six  mion^bs 
loflfger.  But  ifow  that  hie  son  had  disgraced  himeelf,  he  determined 
that  he  sliosrld  begin  at  owee  to  l««wn  the  business^  (br  he  thought,  amd 
rightly  so  too,  that  Alfred  wool4  itfsft  be  likely  to  do  himeettf  muefa 
eredtt  sMAon^  bis  se1io0iM4i#»  cNfter  what  had  passed^ 

To  M^mi^iX»tmmmmm»  m  IMiitev-  a*  it  was  uflexpmted.  He 
had  anmieipated  the  lecture  and  the  bewtiiyg,  and  wished  them  safely 
over^but  it  had  not  onee  fliNshed  aerose-his  mind  that  his  l^her  mght 
take  hiw  from  s^ool;  Sh  did  not  Uke  the  idea  of  work*  It  was  not 
pleaemit  to  think  of  spending  most  of  one' a  time  in  the  shop  or  the 
baikehwBMe,  having  iM  pta^time  and  no  playmeiDMv  And  tdisti  he  had 
set  hia'  mind  on  a  pr{«e  a«  Midssomiawr^  and-  tKMK  wae  gone. 

Eut  in  vain  did  he  plead ;  his  flkher  Wtt»  ft^m,  aMid  sw  fNsHi  Chpi^y 
School  and  from  these  pages  Alfred  Edge  worth  retires,  in  a  manner 
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anything  but  gpraceful.  When  the  market-baalLel  apf  eared  at  school 
next  day,  it  contained  only  two  dinners,  and  conseijuently  there  wai 
rather  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  usual  quarrelling  and  distuKbanca. 

Three  months  flew*  swiftly  past.  The  innocent  snow  which  had 
heen  made  the  meam  of  provoking  so  much  ill-feeling  and  revenge 
slowly  wept  itself  away,  leaving  the  roada  and  the  playground  almost 
as  miry  as  Bunyan's  Slough  of  Despond. 

But  by  degrees,  the  warm  spring  sun,  together  with  the  March 
winds,  dried  up  the  moisture,  and  the  ground  was  once  more  firm 
under  foot. 

In  Coppley  Wood  even  greater  changes  were  anparent.  Warmed 
by  the  sun*s  rays  Nature  had  awaked  from  ite  long  winter's  sleep. 
The  sap  which  had  been  congaaled  in  the  roots  of  plants  and  in  the 
trunks  of  trees,  now  circulated  through  each  limb  and  twig  and  fibre, 
and  everywhere  green  leaves  were  bursting  forth  as  if  pushed  out  by 
the  abundance  of  energy  within.  Every  branch  was  wreathed  with 
leaves  of  brightest,  freshest  green,  and  where  the  dead  leases  of  last 
autumn  laiy  rotting  on  the  ground  were  to  be  seen  the  shoots  of  the 
blue'-bril  and  the  lily,  the  cowslip  and  the  primrose,  which  would 
quiekly  hide  the  grare  of  la*t  year's  beauty  with  a  covering  of  firesh 
and  fragrant  loveliness.  In  the  shady  nooks,  among  the  underwood 
and  brambles,  was  the  violet,  emblem  of  sweetest  purity ;  and  away 
where  the  little  brook,  reioioing.  in  its  release  from  its  icy  bonds, 
danced  gaily  through  the  glen,  the  pretty  buttercups  saw  themselves 
reflected  ia  its  clear  water,  and  ever  and  anon  th'ey  bathed  their 
golden  flowers  in  the  stream.  And  up  among  the  branches  of  the 
trees  the  twitter,  chirp,  and  warble  of  the  yaned  songsters  of  the 
grove  made  a  confused  yet  pleasant  hum  of  melody.  For  weeks  past 
the  birds  had  chosen  their  mates  and  built  their  nests,  and  now  they 
poured  forth  from  their  throbbing  throats  such  bursts  of  praise  as  only 
perfect  innocence  could  offer. 

While  such  surprising  changes  had  been  going  or  in  the  outer 
workl;  nothing  of  importance  had  happened  among  tbe^  sebolarv  at 
Copaiey  SobooL  The  usoal  studies  had  been  gone  through,  and  the 
boy  a  had  either  advanced  or  stood  still  just  in  proportion  as  they  had 
taken  patos  or  not; 

By  slow  but  sure  progress  Edward'.Lindsay  had' risen  in  his  class, 
wtU  he  wa»  now  oftetrthe  first  boy,  and  never  went  lower  than  fourth 
or  fifths  His  perseverance  and  energy  bad  attracted  the  notice- of  all, 
snd  ahhoifgh  here  and  there  his  advancement  had  aroused  enrtous 
fedinge,  by  fax*  the  majority  of  the  beys,  together  with  the  tea^ws, 
idaired  him  and  helped  him  as  ranch  as-  possible. 

JPohn  Parsons  was  only  away  a  week  by  reason  of  the-wound  re- 
oeived  in  the  snow^fight,  and  he  was  now  working  away  with;  the^rest, 
and  finding  it  no  easy  task  to  keep  up  with  his  friend  T%d. 

Every  half-year — at  Midsummer  and'  at  Christmas — it  was  a  rale 
with  Mr.  Stanton  to  have  a  thorough  examination  of  every  scholar 
and  on  these  occasions  the  first  six  in  each  class  were  moved  a  class 
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higher,  while  the  first  ihree  receiyed  prizes  of  books  or  drawing 
materials.  And  so  everyone  was  now  working  in  preparation  for  the 
examination. 

Gus  Brookes  wished  there  were  no  such  things,  or  if  examinations 
were  indeed  indispensable  he  wished  they  would  give  prizes  for  athletic 
deTelopment  and  for  physical  skill.  In  the  playground  he  could 
carry  i\l  before  him,  but  m  school  he  found  little  delicate  lads,  whom 
he  could  pick  up  with  one  hand,  getting  before  him.  However,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  tried  his  best,  and  though  nature  had  perhaps  paid  a 
trifle  more  attention  to  his  muscles  than  it  had  to  his  brain,  why  he  misht 
console  himself  with  the  reflection  that  there  is  plenty  of  honourable 
work  in  this  world  for  muscle,  and  that  a  man  not  overloaded  with 
brains  escapes  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble,  anxiety,  and  actual  misery 
that  sometimes  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  man  endowed  with  great  mental 
power  and  activity. 

In  the  playground  the  bright  spring  weather  had  almost  the  same 
effect  on  the  boys  that  it  had  on  the  birds  and  buds.  They  knew  not 
why  or  how  it  was,  but  they  felt  such  exhilaration  as  no  amount  of 
play  could  exhaust  As  Tom  Hood  says  o&  the  schoolboys  of 
Lynn — 


"  Like  sportive  deer  they  coursed  about, 
And  shouted  as  they  ran, 
Turning  to  mirth  all  things  of  earth 
•  As  only  boyhood  can." 


And  so  throughout  the  play^ound  and  through  Copsley  Wood 
were  heard  the  merry  laugh  and  joyous  shout  of  the  lads.  For  some 
of  them  had  already  begun  to  visit  the  wood  in  the  dinner  hour,  and 
almost  daily  a  fresh  bunch  of  violets  was  gathered  for  the  master's 
desk. 

I  said  nothing  of  importance  happened  in  the  three  months  we 
have  BO  lightly  passed  over.  Of  course  Shrove  Tuesday  arrived  in 
due  season,  and  the  lads,  having  a  half-holiday  granted  them,  did 
their  best  to  honour  the  day  by  devouring  a  great  deal  more  than  was 
good  for  them  of  those  most  indigestible  and  unwholesome  cakes  which 
It  is  usual  to  make  on  that  day. 

The  1st  of  April  came,  too,  and  the  lads  played  each  other  many 
a  practical  joke.  Books  were  hidden  out  of  the  way,  inkpots  emptiea, 
empty  envelopes  were  addressed  and  given  to  different  lads  as  if  they 
contained  news  of  importance,  the  smaller  boys  were  sent  on  ridi- 
culous errands  to  the  tradespeople  of  the  neighbeurhood,  and  every- 
one was  zealous  in  exhorting  his  neighbour  to  remedy  some  defect  in 
the  lacing  of  a  shoe-string,  or  the  tying  of  a  necktie.  But  however 
unpleasant  some  of  these  jokes  might  be,  they  had  to  be  borne  as 
patiently  as  possible,  since  any  signs  of  ruffled  temper  would  be  sure 
to  provoke  further  annoyance. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

KEEPING    A    BIBTHDAT. 

• 

"  Do  you  know  whose  birthday  it  is  to-day,  Charlie  ? "  asked  Mr. 
Stanton  of  Charlie  Davis,  as  they  walked  up  and  down  the  playground 
about  ten  minutes  before  two  o'clock  on  a  beautiful  sunshiny  day  in 
the  middle  of  April. 

Now  Charlie  Dayis  was  generally  supposed  to  be  the  best-informed 
lad  in  Copsley  School  on  all  questions  relating  to  politics,  or  to  tbe 
aristocracy  of  the  realm.  He  was  quite  a  constant  reader  of  the 
new8paper,and  had  vainly  tried  to  get  up  a  debate  among  the  scholars 
on  the  leading  questions  of  the  day.  On  getting  a  newspaper,  his 
first  glance  fell  on  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  he  next  perused  the 
extract  from  the  Court  Circular,  marriages  or  law-suits  in  high  life 
next  attracted  his  attention,  and  lastly  he  noticed  smaller  matters. 

So  Charles  at  once  concluded  that  his  teacher  was  sounding  him  to 
know  if  he  were  well-up  in  his  knowledge  of  the  birthdays  of  princes, 
peers,  or  principal  commoners;  So  he  tried  to  remember  if  he  had 
seen  any  reference  to  any  approaching  anniversary  of  the  kind.  He 
knew  it  was  not  the  Queen's  because  he  remembered  very  well  that 
she  was  born  on  the  24^  of  May.  But  try  how  he  might,  he  could 
not  remember  the  birth  of  any  important  personage  happening  on 
that  day.  And  yet  he  did  not  like  to  confess  such  ignorance  without 
the  appearance  of  knowing  something  about  it,  so  he  began  to  guess — 

"  Is  it  Prince  Albert's  ?  "  asked  he, 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Stanton ;  and  added,  as  he  smiled,  ''Try  again." 

"  The  Prince  of  Wales's,"  guessed  Charlie. 

*^  No ! "  said  his  master,  "  you  are  altogether  too  high — look 
lower  down." 

And  accordingly  Charlie  did  look  lower  down,  but  he  only 
descended  from  princes  to  peers. 

"  Is  it  Earl  Derby's  ?  "  he  asked. 

'*  No !    Too  high  yet ! " 

A  little  longer  pause  followed,  and  Charlie  tried  to  judge  from  his 
teacher's  face  if  he  had  been  anywhere  near  right  in  his  guess,  but  all 
he  could  see  was  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  amused,  for  a  smile  was  playing 
round  his  mouth.     So  he  must  needs  guess  again. 

**It  isn't  Mr.  Gladstone's— is  it,  sir?  " 

"No!" 

**  Well  then  I  will  give  it  up,"  said  Charlie. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  tell  you  then,"  said  the  master.  "  It  is  not 
Prince  Albert's,  Lord  Derby's,  nor  so  far  a^  I  know  the  Prime 
Minister*8 ;  but  to-day  is  the  birthday  of  the  prince,  the  lord,  and  the 
prime  minister  of  Copsley  School — do  you  know  who  that  is?" 

"  Well  to  be  sure,"  said  Charlie,  **  I  wonder  I  did  not  think  of  that. 
I  ought  to  have  guessed  you  first.    I  wish  you  many  happy  returns  of 


thedi 


ay,  sir. 


w 
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*^  Thank  you  Charlie,*'  said  the  master,  And  putting  his  whistle  to 
his  mouth  he  called  the  scholars  from  their  play  to  commence  their 
afternoon  studies. 

When  they  had  all  taken  their  places,  Mr.  Stanton  told  them  it  was 
his  birthday,  and  further  said  that  as  it  was  such  a  beautiful  day  and 
so  pleasant  outside,  he  thought  there  would  be  no  harm  done  if  he 

Skve  them  an  extra  half-hour's  play  to  remember  the  dc^y  by,  so  if 
ey  would  work  steadily  for  an  hour  he  would  gire  them  half  an 
hour  in  the  playground. 

True  to  his  promise  at  three  o'clock  the  lads  were  let  out  of 
school,  and,  incited  by  the  example  and  exhortation  of  Gus  Brooks, 
they  gave  their  teacher  f'  three  times  three"  cheers  which  might  have 
been  heard  half  a  mile  away.  A  plentiful  supply  of  nuts  were 
showered  among  the  boys,  who  scrambled  after  them  as  -eagerly  as  if 
they  were  pearls,  and  after  thirty  minutes'  jolly  fun  they  re-entered 
school  feeling  as  grateful  as  if  their  master  had  entertained  th«m  with 
a  yery  sumptuous  repast. 

Thus  ended  the  commemoration  of  the  schoolmaster's  birthday, 
so  far  as  the*  school  at  large  was  concerned,  but  for  the  first  class  a 
greater  treat  was  in  store.  Mr.  Stanton,  although  unmarried,  lived 
in  a  good-sized  house  near  the  -school,  and  it  was  no  vety  unusual 
thing  for  him  to  ask  a  few  of  the  boys  to  spend  the  evening  with  him. 
He  really  loved  his  scholars,  and  indeed  he  had  few  ol^ects  in  life 
which  were  not  connected  in  some  way  or  other  with  their  welfare. 
He  made  himself  one  among  them,  entering  into  many  of  their 
sports,  and  showing  them  that  he  had  their  best  interests  ^at  heart. 
On  this  occasion  he  had  invited  all  the  scholars  in  the  first  class,  as 
also  the  four  assistant  masters,  to  drink  tea  with  him  and  keep  his 
birthday. 

After  school  those  boys  who  lived  near  enough  hurried  hom^e  for  a 
wash,  and  for  the  purpose  of  putting  on  a  clean  collar,  in  which  to  do 
honour  to  their  master's  hospitality ;  but  these  who,  like  'VTilliam 
Parsons,  lived  at  a  distance,  had  to  make  the  best  toilet  they  -eould 
with  the  assistance  of  an  abundant  supply  of  soap  and  water  in  the 
master's  kitchen. 

At  five  o'clock  the  guests  had  all  arrived,  and  were  seated  round 
a  long  table  in  the  master's  sittiog-room.  Mr.  Stanton  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  Mr.  Thomson  at  the  foot,  And  nowhere  in 
Copsley  was  there  a  happier  man  than  Mr.  Stanton,  or  a  jollier  party 
than  that  seated  round  his  board.  Tea  was  at  once  served,  and 
cakes,  sandwiches,  bread  and  butter,  and  preserves  vanished  with  a 
rapidity  which  can  only  be  believed  by  those  who  have  ever 
attempted  to  keep  pace  with  the  appetites  of  a  dozen  hungry  school- 
boys. Merrily  passed  the  meal.  Any  little  reserve  or  awkwardness 
wa»  quickly  -banished  by  the  Invincible  good  humour  of  the  host 
With  little  pleasantries  and  well-directed  observations  he  succeeded 
in  putting  each  one  at  his  ease,  and  in  drawing  out  each  individuid's 
peculiarities  for  the  general  good. 
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After  tea  firuit  and  nuts  were  brought  in,  and  the  lads  diverted 
themselves  according  to  their  varied" tastes.  One  of  the  junior 
masters  played  a  game  of  draughts  with  Charlie  Davis,  Mr.  Thomson 
and  another  preferring  the  more  scientific  game  of  chess.  Some  of 
the  boys  amused  themselves  with  looking  at  volumes  of'  engraviogs, 
while  others  were  soon  deeply  interested  in  books  from  the  well- 
filled  shelves.  Mr.  Stanton  created  great  amusement  by  bringing 
out  a  powerful  galvanic  apparatus^  with' which  he  operated  upon 
those  of  the  lads  who  were  not  otherwise  engaged.  Bob  Johnson 
was  especially  interested  in  this  machine.  He  seemed  altogether 
unable  to  keep  away  from  it,  although  the  way  in  which  it  caused 
him  to  writhe  and  double  himself  up,  and  the  curious  shape  in  whioh 
it  pulled  his  f^ce,  made  him  a  most  ludicrous  object  At  various 
intervals  Mr.  Stanton  read  selections  from  his  favourite  authors, 
sometimes  exciting  roars  of  laughter  by  an  extract  from  som« 
humorist,  and  at  other  times  subduing  them  with  passages  of  exqui^ 
site  tenderness  and  pathos.  And  occasionally,  too,  Mr.  Stanton  sat 
down  to  his  piano,  and  sang  several  hearty  old  English  songs;  and 
with  the  assistant  masters  he  also  rendered  some  favourite  glees  and 
part-songs. 

In  due  time  supper  was  served,  and  considering  what  a  eub- 
stantial  tea  the  lads  had  had,  it  really  wa»amazing  how  those  boys,  and 
the  men  too,  did  enjoy  the  cold  beef  and  mutton  provided  ;  but,  as 
Mr.  Stanton-  jokingly  said,  ^  Galvamsm  is  a  rare  thing  for-  the 
appetite."  When  the  meat  waa  removed  there  came  the  dish  of  the 
eveninff — ^a  steaming  hot  plum-pudding..  Wine  also  was  served 
round,  in  which  to  drink  the  master's  hralth.  When  all  had  taalMd 
the  pudding  and  pronounced  it'  excellent,  of  course  there  had  to  bt 
some  little  speech-making. 

Mr.  Thomson  rose,  and  in  a  very  neat  little  speech  referred  to 
Mr.  Stanton's  superior  abilities  as  a  teacher,  his  great  earnestness, 
and  his  marked  success  in  his  profession.  He  hoped  he  might  be 
spared  to  spend  many  future  years  in  the  same  noble  cause,  and'he 
had  great  pleasure  in  proposing  the  toast  of'  the  evening,  namely — 
"  Many  happy  returns  of  the  day  to  Mr.  Stanton.*' 

Most  of  tl»  boys,  following  Mr.  Thomson^s  example,  took  ftisip 
kt  their  glasses  in  honour  of  the  toast,  and  Mr.  Stanton  was  about  to 
get  up  to  acknowledge  it,  when  he  noticed  that  one  of  the  masters 
was  speaking  rather*  earnestly  to  Charlie  Davis,  who  was  very  red  in 
the  face.  On  asking,  what  was  the  matter,  Chariie  said  that  he  was 
a  total  abstainer,  and  although  he  wished  Mr.  Stanton  many  happy 
returns  of  the  day,  he  must  ask  to  be  excused  from  drinking  to  the 
toast: 

"Well,  CharKe,.  I  should  be  very  sorry  for  any  boy  to  drmk 
agaiiist  his  wish,  but  this,  is  only  home-made  cowslip  wine. 
I  should  never  think  of  setting  fbreign  wines  before  young 
pseple." 

'*  That  is  just  what  I  have  been  telling  him,''  said  the  assistant 
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master ;  ^*  you  would  not  offer  him  any  harm.  And,  besides, 
teetotallers  are  allowed  to  drink  home-made  wines.*' 

"  Excuse 'me,  sir,"  said  Charlie,  "  but  it  isn't  a  question  of  being 
allowed,  but  of  principle.  I  think  those  teetotallers  who  drink  wines 
of  any  sort  are  only  pretenders." 

"fiear,  hear,  Charlie  !*'  said  Mr.  Stanton  ;  *'I  agree  with  you. 
I  am  proud  to  think  that  you  are  so  firm  hi  principle  as  not  to  forego 
it  eTen  to  please  your  friends.  Do  not  think  anything  more  about  it. 
I  shall  yalue  your  kind  wishes  just  as  much  as  if  you  drank  to  the 
toast." 

Mr.  Stanton  thanked  his  guests  for  the  sentiment  his  friend  Mr. 
Thomson  had  given  expression  to,  and  spoke  to  the  uniform  courtesy 
he  had  always  received  from  all  his  assistants,  and  the  pleasure  it 
gave  him  to  find  so  many  boys  in  his  school  who  really  tried  to  do 
him  credit  and  to  profit  themselves.  A  few  more  healths  followed, 
and  at  last  the  pleasant  evening  came  to  a  close,  and  the  boys  went 
home  well  pleased  with  themselves  and  with  their  teacher. 


UP  THE  BHINE,  &o. ; 

OR  THE  FACTS  AND  FANCIES  OF  A  TWO  WEEKS'  TOUR. 

No.   VII. 

|F  the  many  singular  stories  and   strange    legends  told  in 
respect  to  places  of  historic  interest  on  the  Rhine,  none 
perhaps  is  more  strange  than  that  told  of  the  place  to  which 
we  now  come — 

The  Mausethurm. 
A  very  funny  and  romantic  incident  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  here;  and  though  I  have  told  you  a  few  of  the  floating 
fancies  of  the  Rhine,  yet  I  imagine  you  will  like  to  know  this. 
Well  then,  in  days  of  yore,  there  lived  hereabout  in  his  epis- 
copal chateau  a  certain  Bishop  Hatto.  During  his  reign  a 
famine  was  in  the  land ;  and  Hatto  was  applied  to,  for  he  had  plenty 
to  relieve  his  poor  parishioners.  He  refused;  but  after  a  while 
thought  better  of  it,  and  invited  his  flock  to  a  *'  great  supper  "  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  palace.  But  the  aim  of  the  hard-hearted  wretch  was 
by  cruel  means  to  rid  himself  of  **  the  vermin,"  as  he  not  very  clas- 
sically called  them ;  for  their  too  close  proximity  and  dependent  state 
annoyed  him.  Well,  the  supper  was  made,  and  the  assembled 
parisnioners  with  glad  hearts  blessed  the  good  man  for  his  charity. 
But  while  iterating  their  blessings  on  the  bishop's  head,  a  strange 
crackling  sound  is  heard.  The,  building  is  all  ablaze,  and  cruel  old 
Hatto  has  done  it  all.  Yes,  and  his  heart  was  merry  at  the  sight, 
and  the  prospect  of  getting  rid  of  the  people,  once  and  for  all.  But 
while  he  was  poking  fun  at  the  suffering  ones  "  an  army  of  mice  and 


of  rats  "  suddenly  came  upon  him.  The  great  coward  "  turned  tail/' 
and  fled  to  that  queer-looking  buildine  at  the  top  of  the  small  island 
there  in  the  Rhine*  But  the  rata  and  mice  were  not  to  be  so  easily 
**  done*' : — 

"  For  the  xniniatare  foes  all  swam  to  assail 
The  fort  where  they'd  ohosea  to  dine. 

Oyer  turret  and  wall 

And  hastion  and  all 
The  whiskered  belligerents  swarm ; 

Through  embrasure  and  door, 

Squeaking  merciless  war, 
Soon  carry  the  tower  by  storm. 

They  beg^n  their  strange  feast 

Off  the  horrified  priest, 
As  he  straggled  in  vain  on  the  stones ; 

And  when  'neath  the  west 

The  sun  sank  to  rest, 
The  last  was  just  picking  his  bones !  *' 

Now,  if  it  would  not  sound  too  bad,  I'd  say  what  I  feel,  "  Serve 
him  right."  We,  however,  could  tell  you  a  very  different  story  of  a 
▼ery  different  bishop — the  good  Csesarius,  of  the  sixth  century — if 
there  were  time,  but  as  there  is  not  we  must  get  on  to 

BiNOEN, 

where  we  stay  for  tea,  and  await  the  next  boat  bound  for  Maintz. 
Here  we  are,  then,  sitting  outside  the  hotel,  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees,  which  whisper  their  secrets  overhead,  enjoyinff  our  repast.  We 
are  pleased  with  the  beauty  and  picturesqueness  of  the  surrounding 
scenery,  especially  the  outlook  over  towards  Rudesheim,  famous  for 
its  peculiar  wine,  and  the  gently  sloping  hills  nearly  opposite.  We 
look  out  too  for  the  monument  erected  to  commemorate  the  success- 
ful accomplishment  of  a  brave  feat — the  enlargement  of  the  Binger- 
loch.  But  through  some  mischance  we  fail  to  identify  it,  and  so  must 
be  content  with  the  report  of  others :  1st.  That  it  is  there  some- 
where ;  2nd.  Built  in  honour  of  William  III.  of  Prussia,  who  did  the 
deed ;  3rd.  That  it  is  constructed  of  fragments  blown  up  from  the  bed 
of  the  river,  or  pieces  of  rock  from  the  hole  through  which  the  vessels 
pass  at  Bingen.  Altogether,  we  are  favourably  impressed  with 
fiingen,  and  would  like  to  stay  awhile,  did  circumstances  allow,  to  see 
the  **  Magic  Cave,"  &c.  But  the  packet  is  here ;  so  away  we  rush, 
and  are  off  in  **  no  time." 

A  very  beautiful  sail  takes  us  past  a  number  of  well- wooded,  pretty 
little  islands,  so  that  the  whole  scene  pleasurably  excites  us  as  we  sit 
down  to  survey  the  picture  at  declining  day.  The  night  is  closine  in 
rapidly,  and  a  somewhat  chilly  feeling  creeps  through  our  frame.  The 
vessel  steams  at  a  great  rate,  sending  to  either  bank  as  the  river 
narrows,  with  a  roll,  a  sea-like  wave.  Tib  getting  dark  and  cold, 
and  uncomfortable,  but,  opining  that  the  Gay's  journey  is  nearly 
done,  we  sit  and  muse,  consoling  ourselves  as  best  we  can  for  being 
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over  due.     At  IsjSt  the  not  unwelcome  ciy  rings  TDinui  the  ship, 

«  Maivtz  I " 

So  we  catch  up  our  luggage,  preparing  to  decamp,  which 
we  most  certainly  and  quickly  do  when  our  turn  eomes,  and  make 
the  best  of  our  way  to  the  "  Hotel  de  HoUande.^  But  we  shall  not 
easily  forget  our  trip  up  the  Jlhine ;  it  has  been  simply  exquisite. 
Adequately  to  describe  the  beauty  of  the  fi/hine  scenery — with  its 
numerous  bistorically-interesting  and  attractive  spots;  the  ruins  of 
the  old  dilapidated  caatles,  with  tbe  clusters  of  ronaances  and  legends 
wbich  inevitably  mix  themseWes  up  with.and  form  part  of  their  story ; 
the  many  small  towns  and  villages  reposing  •quietly  in  peace  on  either 
bank,  and  doing  their  little  'trade  in  their  •own  quiet  way  in  corn, 
wine,  cement,  or  what  not ;  towns  and  villages  which,  nestling  sweetly 
among  the  trees  or  behind  some  sudden  curi^  that  hides  the  little* 
church  from  view  till,  as  you  sail  rapidly  up  in  the  JExpress,  it  rises 
berai«  you  Uke  t^e  production  of  some  wiaacd  of  the  North — 
adequately  to  describe  these  things,  we  say,  requires  an  abler  .pen 
than  ours.  The  ride  is  as  much  iihe  <a  rvde  throiigh  &wyU]id  as 
earth  can  give,  only  the  fairiefi,  takimig  umbrage  at  hunan  ettevoaeh- 
ments,  have  '*  taken  themselves  off."  Whsre?  We  would  like  to 
know.  And  with  the  legends  and  tales  of  dwarfs  and  sprites  and 
ghostfl,  of  robbers,  &c.,  present  to  oi^s  -mind — to  a  superstitious 
persxm — a  trip  up  the  Kbine  by  niffht  would  be  by  no  means  a  Ao/u2ay 
**  out."  But  to  tell  of  all  these  things  as  they  shouJd  be  told — ^the 
magflifi.cence,  grandeur,  incomparable  beauty,  and  picturesqueness  of 
the  views,  and  the  bold  and  romantic  scenes — would  soon  use  up  the 
vocabularies  of  two  ordinary  men  ;  and  yet  not  more  than  half  would 
be  told.  We  understand  that  her  Majesty,  our  Queen  Victoria,  once 
declared  the  Truro  river,  or  the  tidal  river  Pal,  to  be  the  Bhine  of 
England.  Well,  we  hsye  been  down  and  i|p  **  the  Hhine  of  Expgland,^ 
and  without  controversy  it  is  a  pretty  and  attractive  j;ide.  Its 
serpentine  winds,  beautifully-wooded  hanks,  relieved  i»Te  and  there 
by  the  turrets  of  noblerman^ions,  and  opening  out^asdt  does  into  the  very 
fine  and  peaceful  harbour  of  F^lmouih — these,  ^perhaps,  help  to  make 
its  title  to  the  Khine  jof  England.  But  the  Khine  itself  must  he  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  An  Amerieanin  search  of  health  who  was  aboard 
the  steamer,  in  the  course  of  alittle  "  tallxalk,''  remarked,  <<  No  doubt 
the  Bhine  was    *  vury  prutty,'   but  then,  the  Hudson— why-   -^" 


You  can  imagine  the  other  part  of  the  aentence,  for  it  was  in  keeping 
with  the  usual  American  swagger;  though,  for  its  vast  extent  of 
view  and  varied  scenery,  he  allowed  they  had  not  its  equal  "  over 
the  ferry.*'  The  summary  therefore  is  of  old  Father  Hhine :  *^  Take 
him  all  in  all,  we  shall  never  see  his  like  again.*' 

Our  refreshments  being  ready,  we  do  oucselves  and  /A^m ample,  jus- 
tice, and  then  ^prepare  for  our  exploring  expedition — to  use  the  phrase 
of  the  hour — or,  in  other  words,  walk  out  to  see  "  whatever  is  to  be 
seen.*'    We  soon  find  out  how  necessary  it  is  to  call  off  our  wits  from 
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vool-i^ath^riag  And  ka«p  them  at  }iooi9y  inassiuch  as  our  happy-go- 
lucky  rambliog  brought  us  face  to  faoe  with  a  queer-looking  place  of 
queer  smell,  and,  we  suspectedy  of  questionable  reputation.  So, 
meditating  upon  the  wrong  turn,  we  hastily  beat  a  retreat,  wind  round 
certain  houses,  and  find  ouneWes  dose  to  the  theatre.  Opposite, 
over  the  way,  in  an  otherwise  unoccupied  space,  stands  a  statue  of 
Gutenberg,  one  of  the  claimants  to  the  invention  of  printing.  He 
was  bom  here  in  Maintz  in  the  year  1408 ;  here,  too,  he  died  in 
1468.  But  the  monument  can  be  better  seen  by  daylight,  and  as  it 
is  now  dark  we  pass  down  Schiller  Square,  in  which  stands  another 
statue  to  "Schiller  biosself,  the  German  dramatist.  A  little  lower 
down  we  come  upon  a  number  of  Prussian  officers  who  are  enjoying 
themselves  in  their  fashion,  at  the  close  of  a  hot  day,  under  the  shady 
trees  of  a  tiny  arboretum ;  pass  by  the  barracks,  wind  round  towards 
our  hotel,  where  we  find  ourselyes  ready  for  and  glad  to  get  to  bed. 
Climbing  aloft  up  a  number  of  stories,  we  reach  our  dormitories,  and 
soon,  like  tired  children  with  peaceful  consciences,  fall  calmly  into 
the  easy  arms  of  Morpheus.  With  the  day,  however,  he  restores  us 
fresh  and  healthful  to  the  land  of  realities,  thankful  for  a  good  night's 
rest  For  we  beein  to  feel  that  this  kind  of  "  pleasure-taking" — up 
early  and  late,  chmbing  and  walking  and  notin^c,  body  and  mind  con- 
tinuously on  the  **  go'* — is  rather  miscalled,  being  a  little  too  much 
like  work  to  be  play.  And  yet  it  is  so ;  people  who  come  out  health- 
hunting  and  sight-seeing  somehow  brace  themselves  up  for  as  hard 
work  AWAy  as  at  home  or  thereabout*  Some  of  us  setting  out  with  a 
rather  lengthy  programme  are  determined,  if  within  the  limits  of 
possibility,  to  do  what  wa  came  to  do  and  see  what  we  came  to  see. 
But  let  us  be  discreet,  and  not  knock  ourselves  up,  returning  worse 
than  ve  oame.  However,  enough  of  this;  so  let  us  be  up  and 
doing.  So,  early  in  the  morning  we  stroll  into  the  market-place, 
where  the  people -are  busy  buying  and  selling  and  getting  gain.  We 
circulate  among  them,  and  as  we  watch  their  proceedings  feel  amused, 
as  they  also  evidently  do  in  watching  us  *'  foreigners."  Here  cherries 
and  table  vegetables  are  abundant,  and  another  peculiar  kind  of 
fruit,  not  unlike  a  strawberry,  but  about  the  size  of  a  very  large  pea. 
As  newspaper  corfespondents  say,  its  name  did  not  **  transpire." 
fiaviAg  a  Cot  of  loose  coin,  hawever,  but  small  in  value,  and  wishing 
to  be  relieved  of  it,  we  invest  in  the  new  fruit,  and  get  in  exchange 
two  handfuls.  We  taste,  dislike,  and  drop  it,  saying  "  Bad,  bad,*' 
and  then  move  on.  The  appearance  of  the  market-women  is  rather 
striking — for  all  the  world  at  a  little  distance  looking  like  a  troop  of 
hooded  women  returning  from  a  cemetery.  A  white  or  lights  coloured 
large  handkerchief  is  thrown  over  the  head,  falling  down  back  and 
iKAt  A  peauliar  mode  of  faateoiqg  it  in  front  gives  it  the  appear- 
SAee  of  ,a  nondascript  tippet  attached  to  a  hood,  but  at  the  same 
time  s^umsily  put  on  aud  slovenly  wocn ;  while  the  hard  features  of 
the  iinfisminine  wiearecs,  sunburnt  and  dirt-begrimedt  on  a  nearer 
Appioftch  certainly  divest  them  of  that  attractiveness  and  neat  appear* 
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ance  which  they  seem  to  possess  when  looked  at  from  a.  distance. 
Here  if  eyer  the  words  of  Keats  find  fitting  illustration : —     • 

"  Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view/* 

But  we  spoke  of  the  statue  of  Gutenberg,  which  we  revisit.  Just 
another  word  about  him  ere  we  part  for  a  little  while.  Well,  on  each 
side  of  the  block  on  which  the  statue  stands,  is  a  statement  or  repre* 
sentation  of  some  stage  of  the  art  of  printing  in  progress.  The  front 
announces  who  he  is,  &c. ;  the  back  contains  an  inscription  informing 
the  curious  that  he  kept  not  his  wisdom  to  himself,  but  gave  it  to  all 
peoples ;  the  sides  bear,  the  one  a  figure  engaged  in  the  selection  of 
type  as  if  for  composing,  and  the  other  a  representation  of  printing  in 

Srooess.  As  to  Gutenberg's  claim  to  be  the  inventor  of  printing  we 
ave  simply  to  rtfer  you  to  what  was  said  on  a  previous  occasion,  and 
let  it  pass ;  rejoicing,  however,  that  printing  was  ever  invented,  and 
that  the  time  has  passed  away  when  any  Jack  Cade  can  say  a  man  to 
be  no  Christian  because  *'  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used,  and 
contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown,  and  dignity,  thou  hast  built  a  paper- 
mill.'^  E.  H. 
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III.— THE  BOY  WHO  WAS  LENT  TO  THE  LORD. 

N  writing  about  a  few  of  the  children  of  the  Bible  we 
certainly  must  not  omit  Samuel.     A  considerable  portion 
of  the  Old  Testament  records  his  life  as  a  judge  and  a 
prophet  of  Israel. 
For  Samuel  was  both  the  last  of  the  judges  and  the  first 
of  the  prophets. 

The  times  in  which  he  was  born  were  extraordinary.  They  were 
times  of  change. 

The  old  rule  of  the  judges  was  about  to  be  superseded  by  the  new 
rule  of  the  kings.  The  nation  was  losing  sight  of  the  direct  govern- 
ment of  God,  and  was  beginning  to  long  for  the  show  and  splendour 
of  an  earthly  monarchy. 

The  people  were  oppressed  by  frequent  subjection  to  their  old 
enemies  the  Philistines,  whilst  they  were  also  degraded  by  their  own 
wickedness — a  wickedness,  sad  to  say,  which  was  as  fiagrant  on  the 
part  of  the  priests  as  on  that  of  those  to  whom  they  ministered. 

Solemn  vow«  had  been  entered  into  with  Joshua,  binding  all  in 
dutiful  service  to  that  God  who  had  given  them  the  good  and  beauti- 
ful Canaan ;  but  these  vows  were  not  observed  by  succeeding  genera- 
tions. Now  and  then,  through  some  special  appeal  or  crushing 
calamity,  the  people  would  rouse  themselves  from  their  sinfulness  and 
cast  away  their  idols,  but  these   better  purposes  were  as  fitful  as 
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winter  sunshine,  and  as  soon  passed  away.  Yet  among  these  degene- 
rate people  were  a  few  who  walked  in  their  integrity  and  kept  in 
mind  the  service  of  Jehovah.  There  never  was  a  desert  however  wide 
and  barren  without  here  and  there  a  spot  of  verdure ;  and  though 
the  wide  outlook  of  this  nation  presented  so  much  sterility,  yet  here 
and  there  might  be  found  a  little  company  whose  lives  were  fruitful  in 
deeds  of  piety  and  in  devotion  to  the  God  of  Israel.  At  Ramah  was 
a  family  whose  members  must  be  numbered  among  the  faithful  of  the 
Lord.  A  deep  joy  had  fallen  on  their  household,  for  to  Hannah,  the 
wife  of  Elkanah,  who  had  long  been  childless,  a  precious  babe  was 
given.  I  do  not  know  that  the  bells  were  rung  on  the  day  of  this 
baby's  birth,  for  it  is  a  question  whether  there  were  any  to  ring.  No 
doubt,  however,  there  were  great  rejoicings  in  that  home  at 
Ramah. 

Espedally  in  the  mother's  heart  there  was  a  joy,  which  only  those 
can  understand  who,  having  expressed  in  prayer  the  earnest  longing 
of  their  heart  to  God,  have  had  that  longing '  satisfied.  Never  did 
child  receive  a  more  suitable  name,  expressive  at  once  of  God*s  good- 
ness and  the  parents'  thankfulness ;  for  Samuel  means,  *'  asked  of  God." 
Samuel  is  bom  then  at  Ramah,  and  we  leave  him  there  for  a  little 
time,  as  the  Bible  history  does,  in  his  mother's  tender  care. 

Three  years  have  passed  away  when  one  day  is  seen  approaching 
to  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh  a  large  number  of  separate  companies  of 
people  who  have  upon  them  all  the  marks  of  long  and  weary  travel. 
It  is  a  yearly  feast-day.  And  these  have  come  uom  many  parts  of 
the  land  to  offer  sacrifices  and  present  their  gifts  to  the  Lord. 
Among  them  may  be  recognised  Elkanah  and  Hannah,  and  with  them 
a  little  boy  who  has  never  been  here  before.  They  bring  oxen  with 
them,  and  asses  laden  with  provisions,  and  with  flour  and  wine  for 
the  priests. 

When  they  have  disposed  of  these  they  come  to  Eli  to  present  a 
gift  far  more  precious  than  any  other  laid  that  day  on  the  altar  of  the 
Lord.  Samael,  <Hhe  asked  of  God,"  they  now  give  back  to  God. 
Hannah  says :  *<  For  this  child  I  prayed,  and  the  Lord  hath  given  me 
my  petition  which  I  asked  of  Him ;  therefore  also  I  have  lent  him 
to  the  Lord,  as  long  as  he  liveth  he  shall  be  lent  to  the  Lord." 

How  astonished  the  aged  priest  must  have  been !  What  could 
he  do  with  a  child  of  such  tender  years  ?  How  foolish,  he  would 
think,  of  these  parents  to  leave  little  Samuel  with  him.  Tempted  he 
must  have  been  to  reject  the  gift,  but  led,  no  doubt,  by  Divine  direc- 
tion, he  gave  the  boy  a  home  in  the  sanctuary. 

My  readers  must  many  a  time  have  thought,  as  I  have  done,  of 
that  parting  at  the  tabernacle  door — of  that  last  word  and  look,  that 
tender  kiss  and  fervent  prayer.  Not  many  parents  could  make  a 
sacrifice  like  that 

How  much,  when  returning  home,  they  must  have  missed  the 
simple  prattle  of  their  little  one  who,  a  few  days  before  travelling 
that  very  way,  had  noticed  with  childish  wonder  every  object  on  the 
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nmd*    And  when  arrived  at  hom^  wbat  a  diffarent  plftce  it  must  haye 
been  without  bis  daily  g«mbol6  ^d  tbousand  ^insoma  vigne. 

But  dee{)t  down  in  the  beart  of  those  parents  was  one.  jurecious 
thought  of  oomfort  which  seemed  to  make  up  for  all :  tbeir  child  wa3 
« lent  to  the  Lord." 

This,  was  the  secret  of  his  g^od  mother's  contenUnenty  and  of  his 
fiither'a  too. 

It  most  be  a  hfurd  sacrifice  to  parents  to  let  a  child  go  from  their 
oare  to  that  of  others,  to  see  a  lad  go  forth  from  his  own  to  another 
home,  perhaps  in  a  distant  town,  l^way  from  their  own  eye,  and  out 
of  reach  of  their  own  counsel ;  but  how  much  less  mdst  their  anxiety 
be  if  the>  know  their  boy  has  alreisdy  giyen  himself  to  the  Lord. 
Then,  as  Samuel  was  left  in  the  tabernacle,  so  they  can  leave  hioi  in 
the  Good  Father's  hand,  assured  that  if  employed  as  a  servant  of 
Qod  their  child  can  never  go  astray^ 

So  Samuel  was  left  with  EU  the  priestr— the  child  of  tenderest 
years  with  the  old  man  who  had  well-nigh  filled  his  days.  It  was  a 
singular  companionship.  HoW'did  Samuel  spend  his  time?  Of  this 
ise  know,  but  little.  We  may  ^isell  suppose  a  considerable  paxt  was 
taken  up  in-  education.  Samuel  required  to  be  taught,  and.  certainly 
there  could  be  no  place  where  instruction  of  the  highest  order  was  so 
likely  to  be  found.  Shiioh  iu  those  days  was  what  Jerusalem  became 
in  aft^  davs.  It  was  the  centre  of  the  natioi^'s  life-^^the  g^eat  place 
of  national  worship.  There  justice  was  administered;  there  the 
national  records  kept.  There  were  the  tabernacle,  the  axk,  the  high 
priest.  Samuel  must,  therefore  have  had  at  hand-  the  best  teachers, 
and  must  there  have  found  ample  opportunity  for  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  past  history,  the  present  necessities,  and  the 
future  prospects  of  his  people.  He  had  also  some  duties  in  the 
tabernacle.  Not  very  important  ones,  perhaps,  stiU  such  as  he  wa£ 
capable  of.  We  can  picture  him  to  our  nunds  going  about- in  his 
neat  linen  dress  doing  whateiver  he  was  bidden.  '<  He  opened  the 
doors  of  the  house  of  the  Lord."  A  fit  preparation  this  for  the  time 
when  he  should,  in  a  higher  sense,  as  the  prophet  of  God,  open  the 
doors  of  the  Divine  counsel  to  His  people,  and<clear>the  waf.for  them 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  Father's  will. 

Then  there  were  those  annual  visits  of  his  father  and  mother, 
fondly  looked  forward  to  and  bacjbt  upon,  when  the  new  clothes  were 
brought  and  news  came  of  all  that  was  doing  at  home. 

So  the  years  went  by  till  he  was  now  about  twelve  years  of  age.  He. 
had  gone  to  rest  as  usual  after  finishing  his  daily  taskl  The  deep  hush 
of.  the  night  had  fallen  upon  all.  The  light  in  the  tabernacle  was 
faintly  flickering,  but  had  not  yet  gone  out*  The  old  priest,  Mi,  had 
laid  him  down  in  his  place,  and  sleep  had  already  begun  to  wcAve  its 
robe  of  darkness,  and  to  wrap  him  in  its  folds.  The  boy.isaaleep; 
hut  a  voice  dear^-^^aiid,  ae  he  thinks,  well  known— ^awakens  him. 
**  Samuel !"  He  answers,  <*  Here  am  L"  Not  for  a.  long  time  had 
there  been  any  special  communication  jeom  God  to  men,  an4  certainly 
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dA)»;  there  waft  nq  open  YiUioDi  At  once  therefore  he  finde  Eli — 
**Here  am  I,  for  t^ou  ocdleet  me."  But  ttie  old  men  had  not  called, 
ao  he  sent  him  hack  agj^un.  The  yoice  returns.  ** Samuel!''  It  is 
pleasing  to  notice  there  is  no  fear  expressed  on  the  part  of  Samud — 
none  of  that  strange  dread  whidb  is  so  common  to  children  on  hearing 
anything  uAusual  in  the  dark.  If  people  did  talk  of  ghosts  and  hob- 
goblins in  his  day,  like  a  wise  lad  he  did  not  believe  in  them.  He  knew 
Slat  what  happened  in  the  dark,  the  same  as  what  occurred  in  the 
light,  must  haye  a  natural  cause,  unless^  indeed,  as  it  appeared  in 
tms  case,  God  saw  fit  to  reveal  Himself  in  a  special  way.  So  again 
he  presents  himself  to  Bii.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  Lord  had 
called  again,  and  Samuel  had.  once  more  come  to  his  old  guardian, 
that  the  lattet  ^'  perceived  that  the  Lord  had  called  the  child.'^  Then 
instructing  the  boy  as  to  what  his  answer  shall  be  if  called  again, 
Samuel  returns  to  his  bed.  When  all  is  hushed  the  solt^nn  call  is 
repeated.  ''Saoiuetl!  Samuel!'^  He  answers^  wonderingly,  **  Speak, 
Lord,  for  Thy  servant  heareth.^'  And  the  Lord  does  speak — speaks 
to  that  boy-*— makes  him  the  bearer  of  a  solemn  warning  to  EU,  and 
Gomma&oes  thus  early  a  long-continued  series  of  Divine  communica- 
tioQSb  Happy  child !  Thus  so  young  to  stand  so  near  bis  God ! 
"  Thft  child  &muel  ministered  unto  the  Lord  before  £U."  Think  of 
this,  my  reader.  Me  a  child  did  service  for  God.  And  believe  me, 
as  surely  aa  God  called  Samuel,  He  calls  y«iiu ;  as  certainly  as  he  served 
God,  so  may  you.  J.  C.  S. 


SCIENCE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Article  IV. — Chbmistbt. 

MOST  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  an  element  called  phosphorus, 
and  perhaps  would  like  to  knowv  something  about  it.  The 
name  is  pronouncad  aa  though  written  fos-forus.  Like  carbon,  it  is 
a  solid,  out  ii>  more  difficult  to  procure^  Some  rocks  contain  It  along 
with  other  substances,  and  when  the  rooks  crumble  it  passes  into  the 
aoil,  where  it  serves  as  food  for  plants.  Animals  then  eat  the  plants, 
and. the:  phosphorus  contained  in  them  helps  to  form  bone^  brain,  and 
narvea.  The  phosphorus  commonly  used  is  obtained  from  bones. 
They  ar«  healed  to  ared  heat,  so  that  all  the  flesh  is  burnt  aad  nothing 
1^  hujl^  phosphoric,  acid  and  Hme.  To  remove  the  lime  the  booes  are 
ledufled  to  powder,  and  .vitriol  is  poured  on  them ;  the  mixture  is  then 
put  into  a  filter  through  which  the  lime  cannot  pass.  The  phosphorus 
passea  through  with  the  liquid*,  from  which  it  ia  separated  by  means  of 
charcoal  and  heat; 

In  appearaooe  it  isi.aMMthinff:like  beea^-w«z,  but  if  exposed  to  the 
air  iftLgiyesoff  whltefumei^  so  u»at  it  becomes  luminous  in  the  dark. 
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As  it  is  liable  to  take  fire  when  held  in  the  warm  hand,  those  who  use 
it  have  to  be  very  careful  not  to  bum  themselyes.  To  guard  a^nst 
fire  it  is  kept  in-  water,  and  when  a  piece  has  to  be  cut  off  it  is  cut 
under  water.  It  is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches. 
The  process  is  not  a  long  one :  the  small  pieces  of  wood  are  first 
dipped  into  sulphur  or  paraffin,  then  into  a  mixture  of  phosphorus 
and  gum,  and  lasUy  into  a  thick  mixture  of  potassic  chlorate ;  the 
matches  are  then  carefully  dried  in  stoves.  About  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  of  phosphorus  are  used  in  London  each  year 
in  the  making  of  matches,  and  it  is  mixed  with  gum  to  prevent  it 
from  taking  fire  when  exposed  to  the  air.  When  we  rub  the  end  of 
the  match  on  a  rough  surface  the  phosphorus  first  takes  fire,  then  the 
sulphur  or  paraffin  blazes  out  and  ignites  the  wood.  The  crack  is 
caused  by  the  potassic  chlorate.  Of  course  you  will  know  when  we 
try  to  strike  a  match  in  the  dark  the  flame-like  mark  which  is  some- 
times seen  for  a  few  seconds  is  caused  by  the  phosphorus. 

Many  persons  now  living  remember  the  time  when  they  had  no 
lucifer  matches  to  use,  when  they  had  to  use  instead  flint  and  steel 
and  a  box  of  tinder  to  get  a  light.  Sometimes  they  had  to  strike 
again  and  again  before  they  could  get  a  good  spark,  and  then  if  the 
tinder  was  damp  it  would  not  bum,  so  they  were  kept  blowing  at 
it  till  their  eyes  smarted  with  the  smoke  and  their  patience  was  almost 
gone.  How  much  better  is  it  to  have  matches  and  be  able  to  get  a 
u^ht  in  a  few  seconds !  This  benefit,  among  many  others,  we  owe  to 
science. 

The  next  element  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  is  sulphur,  commonly 
called  brimstone.  It  is  obtained  from  many  parts  of  the  world,  but 
much  that  is  used  in  this  country  comes  from  Sicily.  Small  quantities 
are  present  in  the  bodies  of  animals  and  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  trees 
and  plants.  When  buming  it  has  a  blue  flame  and  a  strong  suffo- 
cating odour.  Silver  is  turned  black  by  contact  with  it,  and  the 
blackening  of  a  silver  spoon  used  when  we  eat  an  egg  results  from 
the  presence  of  sulphur  in  the  white  of  the  egg.  The  sulphur  com- 
bines with  the  silver  to  form  what  is  called  sulphide  of  silver.  The 
reason  why  silversmiths  usually  light  their  windows  from  the  outside 
is  because  Uie  little  sulphur  which  is  present  in  coal-gas  would 
discolour  the  silver  if  the  light  was  inside.  The  princiiMtl  uses  of 
sulphur  are  in  the  making  of  gunpowder  and  matches.  In  combina- 
tion with  oxygen  and  hydrogen  it  forms  vitriolor  sulphuric  acid. 
This  is  a  very  useful  liquid,  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soda 
from  common  salt,  in  calico-printing,  and  for  bleaching  purposes. 

We  will  now  say  a  little  about  some  of  the  metals,  and  the  first 
we  shall  notice  will  be  Zinc.  The  ores  from  which  it  is  extracted  are 
found  in  several  English  counties — Cumberland,  Derbyshire,  and 
Flintshire ;  they  are  found  also  in  Germany  and  America.  The  sine 
is  obtained  from  these  ores  by  roasting  them  and  then  heating  them 
along  with  coke.  Its  colour  is  a  very  light-blue;  when  heated  to  a 
little  more  than  the  heat  of  boiling  water  it  is  so  soft  that  it  can  be 
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rolled  into  sheets,  but  if  it  be  heated  to  twice  the  heat  of  boiliDg 
water  it  is  so  brittle  that  you  could  beat  it  into  powder  with  a  hammer. 
When  at  five  times  the  heat  of  boiling  water  it  melts,  and  if  exposed 
to  the  air  at  ten  times  the  heat  of  boiling  water  it  takes  fire  and  bums 
with  a  beautiful  white  light.  It  has  many  uses  to  which  lead  and  tin 
were  formerly  applied.  What  is  known  as  galvanised  iron  is  simply 
iron  coated  with  zinc  to  prevent  it  from  rusting.  The  iron  is  first  made 
very  clean  and  then  dipped  into  melted  zinc,  which  adheres  to  its  sur- 
face whether  it  be  plate  or  wire.  Brassand  German  silver  both  contain 
zinc,  so  do  one  or  two  kinds  of  paint. 

Copper  is  another  metal  I  wish  you  to  know  about;  chemists  call 
it  cuprum,  from  Cyprus,  the  island  on  which  the  ancient  Greeks  found 
and  smelted  it.  Copper  ores  are  found  in  Cornwall  and  Siberia,  and 
in  some  mines  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  in  the  United  States. 
The  solid  metal  is  found  in  large  masses,  weighing  over  a  hundred  and 
fifty  tons.  The  work  of  separating  the  metal  from  the  ore  which  con- 
tains it  is  called  smelting,  and  it  is  largely  carried  on  at  Swansea,  in 
South  Wales.  There  is  a  process  by  which  copper  can  be  made  as 
thin  as  tissue  paper ;  it  is  then  called  copper-leaf  or  copper-foil.  If  a 
piece  of  copper-foil  be  placed  in  chlorine  gas  it  will  take  fire  of  itself 
and  unite  with  the  chlorine  to  form  chloride  of  copper.  The  main 
uses  to  which  copper  is  applied  are  the  following :  wooden  ships  are 
covered  with  thin  sheets  of  it  as  high  up  as  the  water-line  when  the 
ship  is  loaded;  boilers  for  steamsnips  are  sometimes  made  of  it, 
kettles  also  an  d  dyers'  vats.  When  combined  with  zinc  and  tin  and  just 
impressed  with  a  stamp  on  each  side  it  serves  us  well  for  money. 
Brass  consists  of  nearly  two  parts  of  copper  to  one  of  zinc,  and  nine 
parts  out  of  ten  in  bronze  consist  of  copper  also.  The  brass  and 
copper  pans  used  in  our  kitchens  ought  to  be  well  cleaned  before 
bemg  used,  lest  what  is  called  cupric  oxide  should  gather  on  them 
and  poison  us.    A  little  oil  well  rubbed  on  will  generally  remove  it. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  an  element  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  all  the  metals  because  of  the  great  number  of  uses  to 
which  it  can  be  applied.  What  metal  is  more  useful  than  Iron  ? 
Thousands  of  tons  are  made  into  machinery  every  year.  Our  fire- 
grates, fire-irons,  fenders,  hammers,  axes,  nails,  screws,  bolts,  bars,  and 
locks  are  made  of  iron,  and  the  number  of  uses  to  which  it  is  applied 
is  constantly  increasing.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  know  something 
about  iron.  It  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  The 
method  of  separating  it  from  the  ore  is  by  first  roasting  it  and  then 
putting  it  into  a  blast-furnace  along  with  limestone  and  coke  to  melt. 
A  blast-furnace  is  a  large  fire  kept  fiercely  burning  by  means  of  a 
strong  current  of  air  which  is  forced  into  it  near  the  bottom. 
Formerly  the  air  forced  in  was  cold,  but  it  is  usual  now  to  pass  it 
through  hot  pipes  and  so  make  it  two  or  three  times  hotter  than 
boiling  water.  By  doing  this  fuel  is  saved,  but  if  I  am  correctly  in- 
formed iron  so  prepared  is  not  quite  so  good  as  when  the  cold  blast  is 
used.    After  the  iron  is  melted  holes  or  grooves  are  made  in  sand 
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and  it  ifi  run  into  them  to  cool ;  it  is  then  called  eaut  iron,  and  on 
account  of  its  shape  pig  iron. 

In  this  state  iron  isTery  brittle  because  it  eontainsalarge  quantity 
of  carbon,  and  if  a  piece  two  or  three  inches  thidL  receives  a  emaft 
blow  from  a  heavy  hammer  it  is  broken  in  pieces.  The  iron  ^wbich 
can  be  beaten  out  by  hammering  or  bent  by  pressure  is  called  ^tfrouffkt 
iron.  The  manner  of  changing  oast  iron  into  wrought  is  by  taking 
from  it  the  greater  parts  of  the  carbon  it  contains,  and  this  is  dene  by 
a  process  called  j9U^c;?/tn^.  It  is  then  hammered  by  steam  ham  men 
and  passed  between  large  iron  iiollers.  To  make  steel  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  place  bars  of  wrought  iron,  with  layers  of  charcoal  between 
them,  in  a  large  brick  oven  and  to  keep  the  whole  lot  in  a  red  heat  for 
seven  or  eight  days.  This  practice,  however,  tis  passing  away  and 
giving  place  to  the  Bessemer  process.  A  person  named  Bessemer  in- 
vented a  much  shorter  and  cheaper  method  of  turning  iron  into  steel 
by  passing  a  strong  current  of  common  air  through  it  while  it  is  in  a 
liquid  state.  The  oxygen  contained  in  the  air  unites  with  the  carbon 
contained  in  the  iron,  and  the  carbon  is  burnt  off,  so  that  oast  iron  can 
he  readily  converted  into  cast  steel.  Many  thouaands  cf  men  are 
employed  in  the  working  of  iron  in  this  country,  and  at  present  no 
kind  of  work  is  increasing  more  rapidly.  We  ought  surety  to  be 
grateful  to  God  for  having  given  us  iron  so  plentifully  when  we  find 
It  is  so  very  useful. 


CHRISTIAN  CHILDKEN. 

A   Sermon   prepared   for  the   Ohildben's  Sbrvioe  at   St 
Domingo's  Sunday  jSchool,  Liverpool. 

**  Suffer  the  little  children  to  oeme  unto  me.''^H«rk  z.,  U. 

I  SHOULD  hardly  think  there  is  a  child  now  listening  to  ^me  but 
knows  whose  these  words  are.  Is  there  one  P  If  there  is,  be 
be  boy  or  girl,  I  should  like  to  know.  But  I  do  not  tiiink  there  is, 
unless  it  be  a  very  little  child  indeed. 

Now  I  have  taken  these  w;ords  for  my  text  to  show  you  that 
children,  and  that  little  children  too,  may  be  Christians :  for  we  are  all 
made  Christians,  whether  we  be  young  or  old,  by  coming  to  CHirist, 
and  little  children  may  conoe  to  Him,  or  He  never  would  have  spoken 
these  words  to  His  disciples. 

If  Jesus  Christ  was  in  this  world,  as  He  was  when  Hiese  words 
came  from  His  lips,  you  would  know  at  once  what  coming  to  fiim 
meant.  You  would  know  it  just  as  readily  as  you  would  know  what 
I  shr>uld  mean  if  I  were  to  say  unto  you,  *^Come  unto  me." 

But  then  the  kind  of  coming  meant  depends  on  the  character  of 
the  person  giving  the  invitation,  and  the  purpose  fbr  whidi  he 
gives  it. 
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'Here  Ib  a  phystehui  irbo  can  heal  people  irteo.  they  are  sick. 
Well,  you  are  sick  and  he  wants  to  cure  you,  and  he-eays :  "Oome  unto 
me."  In  compl^sg  with  this  ioyitation  you  not  only  approach -him, 
that  is  go  into  bis  presence,  but  you  do  so  that  ^he  may  know  iHiat 
medickie  to  give  you,  and  that  you  may  take  tiiat  medicine,  and  be 
made  whole. 

Or,  there  is  your  teacher  standing  at  the  desk  with  a  book  before 
him,  and  he  calls  one  of  you  by  name,  and  he  says,  **  Gome  to  me." 
Well,  you  rise  and  go,  but  you  go  to  him  not  as  a  man  merely,  but  as 
your  teacher,  and  you  go  to  him  to  be  taught  by  him. 

Jesus  Christ  is  not  on  the  earth  now,  as  He  once  was,  and  you  can- 
not, therefore,  go  to  Him  as  you  can  go  to  your  teacher — ^that  is,  with 
your  bodily  feet.  But  Jesas  Ohrist  has  left  His  teachings  for  un,  and 
we  can  come  to  Him  by  tiiem.  And  though  His  person  is  in  hearen, 
He  is  still  present  with  us  by  His  Spirit. 

You  can  know  Christ's  will,  and  you  can  do  Chrises  will,  as  much 
as  if  you  could  see  Him  -with  your  eyes,  or  touch  Him  with  your 
hands ;  for  you  can  come  to  Christ  with  your  hearts  if  you  cannot 
with  your  'bodies— that  is,  you  can  love  Him  and  trust  in  Him  and 
obey  Him  ;  and  when  you  do  this  you  are  Christian  children. 

1  repeat  what  I  say,  that  you  may  understand  and  remember  it — 
that  you  are 'Christian  children  if  you  think  of  Christ  and  loTe  Him, 
and  trust  in  Him,  and  pray  to  Him,  and  obey  Him. 

I. — ^Now  some  of  you  may  perhaps  ask  me  how  you  can  think  of 
Christ,  and  love  Him  and  obey  Him,  when  you  are  so  Tery  young. 
Tou  think  only  grown-up  people  can  be  so  good  as  Christian  people 
are  required  to  be.  As  for  you,  you  are  full  of  life  and  fun  and 
frolic ;  you  like  to  romp  and  play,  and  though  you  do  not  dislike  to 
sing  hyainsand  say  prayers  sometimes,  yet  you  would  not  like  always 
to  be  singing  and  praying;. 

Perhaps  a  boy  would  tell  me,  if  he  had  courage  enough  to  speak, 
that  there  are  many  times  when  he  would  rather  play  at  bat-and-ball 
than  sing  a  hymn,  or  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible :  and  «ome  girl,  if 
she  told  ner  mind,  would  say  that  she  would  rather  nurse  her  doU, 
and  set  out  the  furniture  of  her  baby^house,  than  do  these  things. 

Let  me  tell  you  then  that  to  be  Christian  children  you  -need  not 
cease  to  play*  I  will  venture  to  say  when  Jesus  Himself  was  a  little 
boy  He  loved  play  as  well  as  you  do.  He,  I  should  think,  played  at 
all  the  little  games  which  children  in  His  day  and  in  His  country  used 
to  amuse  themselves  with.  Your  teachers  never  tell  you,  do  they, 
that  to  be  good  you  are  to  give  up  all  play  P  Why,^rown-up  people 
don't,  be  they  ever  so  good.  They  have  to  work,  it  is  true,  but  if  they 
can  they  have  a  little  play  as  well  as  worii :  for  it  is  true  of  big 
folks  and  little  folks  alike,  that  all  -work  and  no  play  makes  tiiem 
duU.        ^ 

Christian  children  thenmay  play  and  ought  to-play.  But  then  -they 
wni  play  as  Christian  children.  'Well,  how  is  Ihatf  you  ai^L.  I  will  try 
to  tell  you. 
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Some  plays  are  merely  for  diyersion,  to  gire  us  pleiusure.  In  these 
sort  of  plays  a  Christian  child  vill  not  be  selfish.  He  vill  play  to 
make  others  happy  as  well  as  himself.  All  children,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
do  not  do  this.  They  are  alwavs  thinking  of  themselyes  when  they 
pla^^,  and  if  they  cannot  have  their  own  way  they  turn  naughty,  and 
oegin  to  sulk  and  show  bad  tempers. 

Some  plays  are  trials  of  skill  and  strength  between  the  children 
playing.  You  haye  a  game  at  draughts,  or  marbles,  or  cricket,  and  it 
is  to  try  which  can  win.  In  these  kinds  of  play  a  Christian  child 
will  be  honest  and  truthful.  He  will  try  to  practise  &ir-play.  He 
will  do  what  is  right  and  honourable,  and  if  he  wins  or  if  he  loses  he 
will  not  let  the  winning  or  the  losing,  if  he  can  help  it,  bring  wrong 
feeling  into  his  mind.  He  will  take  care  that  his  winning  does  not 
make  him  yain,  or  proud,  or  conceited ;  and  if  he  loses  he  will  take 
care  that  losing  does  not  make  him  enyious,  and  angry,  and  quarrel- 
some. 

A  Christian  child  may  loye  fun  and  merriment  as  much  as  another 
child,  but  he  will  not  be  a  wicked  child.  He  will  be  truthful  in  the 
words  he  speaks,  and  not. tell  a  lie;  nor  will  he  swear  or  use  bad 
language.  He  will  also  be  honest  in  his  actions,  and  not  do  anything 
that  is  wrong.  He  will  not  steal  nor  cheat.  He  will  be  honourable, 
and  not  mean'and  shabby.  Some  of  you  know  what  a  snpak  is.  A 
Christian  child  will  not  be  that.  He  will  remember  the  golden  rule 
of  Jesus,  and  try  to  keep  it :  '*  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  others 
should  do  unto  you.'' 

II. — But  here  comes  another  thought  into  your  minds.  "  If  to  be  a 
Christian  child  I  must  be  so  good  as  you  say,  I  fear  I  can  neyer  be 
one.  I  find  it  yery  hard  to  be  good,  and  sometimes  I  cannot  be,  let 
me  try  ever  so.  Bad  thoughts  and  bad  feelings  come  into  my  mind, 
and  they  will  come  in  though  I  try  to  keep  them  out.  And  I  cannot 
always  be  so  kind  and  amiable  to  my  brothers  and  sisters  and  my 
playfellows  as  I  ought  to  be.  They  yex  me,  and  I  am  angry.  They 
do  what  they  should  not  do,  and  I  am  ready  to  quarrel  with  them, 
and  sometimes  I  feel  as  if  I  could  strike  them  or  fight  with  them. 
Now  how  can  I  be  a  Christian  child  with  all  these  naughty  feelings 
and  tempers  ?  " 

Just  hear  what  I  haye  to  say  in  reply.  You  say  it  is  hard  to  be 
good.  Because  of  that  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  not  to  try 
to  be  good  P  You  will  find  it  hard  to  do  many  things  which  neyerthe- 
less  haye  to  be  done.  You  will  find  it  hard  to  work.,  to  learn 
grammar,  to  do  sums  in  arithmetic,  or  to  learn  a  trade  whereby  you 
may  get  your  liying ;  but  you  do  not  say  on  that  account  that  you  are 
not  to  learn  grammar,  or  arithmetic,  or  a  trade.  You  find  it  hard 
work  to  do  these  things,  and  so  you  try  the  harder  to  do  them  untU 
they  are  done. 

And  so  in  being  good.  You  ought  to  be  good,  and  you  are  not  to 
be  excused  from  trying  to  be  good  because  you  find  it  hard  to  be  so. 
And  you  should  be  a  Christian  child,  because  then  you  will  know  how 
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ou  may  be  forgivea  when  you  are  not  good,  and  also  how  you  may 
e  helped  in  trying  to  be  good. 

That  is  just  how  it  is  with  grown-up  Christians — ^how  it  is  with 
me,  and  with  your  parents,  and  with  your  teachers.  We  try  to  be 
good,  but  we  do  not  always  succeed.  We  sometimes  forget  ourselves. 
We  let  wrong  thoughts  and  feelings  get  into  our  minds.  We  say 
things  we  should  not  say,  or  we  do  things  we  should  not  do.  But 
when  we  come  to  think  of  it  we  do  not  say  we  care  nothing  about  it. 
No,  we  are  sorrv,  and  go  to  God  in  prayer,  and  we  tell  Him  how 
sinful  we  haye  been,  and  how  sorry  we  are,  and  we  ask  Him  to 
forgive  us.    And  He  does  forgive  us,  and  this  makes  us  happy. 

But  more.  We  ask  Him  to  help  us  to  master  our  bad  thoughts 
and  feelings,  and  He  does  help  us.  This  gives  us  courage,  and  so  we 
trv  again  to  be  good,  and  we  are  more  watchful  and  careful  against 
all  wrong  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  words  and  actions.  ISow  a 
Christian  child  should  live  just  in  the  same  way.  When  the  day  is 
over  he  should  think  about  all  that  he  has  done,  and  all  he  has  been 
during  the  day.  How  he  has  attended  to  his  duties  at  school ;  or  if 
he  has  been  at  work,  how  he  has  done  his  work ;  also  what  sort  of  a 
child  he  has  been  in  his  family.  How  he  has  felt  towards  his  parents 
and  towards  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  how  he  has  spoken  to  them 
and  acted  towards  them.  Also,  what  sort  of  a  child  he  has  been 
towards  his  companions  and  playfellows;  whether  he  has  always 
spoken  the  truth  in  what  he  has  said,  and  been  kind  in  his  disposition. 
And  if  he  finds  he  has  done  things  that  are  wrong  or  spoken  words 
that  are  wrong,  or  had  feelings  in  his  heart  that  are  wrong,  he  will 
not  throw  himself  on  his  bed  and  go  to  sleep  not  caring  that  it  has 
been  so.  No,  he  will  go  down  on  his  knees  and  confess  to  God  his 
sinfulness,  and  ask  Him  to  forgive  and  forget  it  all. 

And  he  will  ask  God  to  help  him  to  live  the  next  day  better.  And 
he  will  try  to  do  so.  He  will  try  to  get  his  school  lessons  and  do  his 
school  tasks  thoroughly.  Or  if  he  has  to  work  at  a  trade  he  will  be 
industrious  at  his  l>usinesB,  and  do  everything  in  the  best  way  he 
can.  He  will  try  in  all  things  to  be  truthful  and  honest,  respectful 
in  his  demeanour  to  everyone  while  in  his  family,  and  to  his  asso- 
ciates he  will  do  his  best  to  be  loving  and  amiable. 

But  if  he  again  fail,  he  will  again  confess  his  faults  to  God,  and 
seek  from  Him  forgiveness  and  continued  help  until  he  is  free  from 
his  common  feelings,  and  the  Christian  child  has  grown  to  be  a 
Christian  man.  J.  Hudstok. 


THE  CHILD  TEACHER 

A  MISSION ABY  in  India,  amon^  many  Instances  of  success  in  the  mis- 
sion schools,  relates  the  folio wmg: — A  little  girl  was  taught  in  the 
school  and  became  impressed  with  the  truth.  The  mother  carried  her 
away  some  two  hundred  miles  into  the  interior,  she  herself  having 
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forsaken  Christianity  and  fallen  into  idolatry.  She  "wished  her  little 
girl  to  marry  a  heathen.  But  that  girl  had  heen  tatight  the  name  of 
Je8U9.  She  loyed  that  name.  She  waa  taken  against  her  will  into 
the  jungle.  Fever  seized  upon  her,  and  she  died.  Just  before  her 
departure  she  called  her  mother,  and  said,  **  Mother,  I  am  goin^  to 
die.  There  are  two  things  I  want  to  say  to  you  before  I  die.  Fust, 
I  am  ^oing  to  Jesufi " ;  and  putting  her  arms,  wasted  by  feyer  to  a 
skeleton,  round  the  neck  of  her  poor  sorrowing  motiier,  she  said, 
*^  Oh,  forgive  me !  I  cannot  die  till  I  have  told  you  that  you  are  living 
in  sin*  You  know  that  Christ  alone  can  save  you,  and  you  are  a 
heathen.''  The  child  then  passed  away.  A  week  or  two  after  that 
a  carriage  was  driren  up  to  my  house,  a  woman  got  out  of  it  riehly 
dressed  and  covered  with  jewellery.  She  said,  '*  I  have  come  two 
hundred  miles  to  conftsa  my  sin.  I  have  come  all  the  way  to  thank 
you  for  giving  my  child  the  saving  truth,  »ndi  to  confess  to  you  that  I 
have  been  a  sinner  aboye  all  sinners;  but  I  am  resolved  to  repent;" 
That  woman  was  thus  saved  by  the  lessons  given:  to  her  child. 


CHARLIE'S  SUNDAYS; 

«  Come,  Charlie,  come  down  to  the  pond  with  me  thia  afternoon, 
won't  you?"  asked  Freddy  Hamerton  of  his  little  acquaintance, 
Charlie  Sawyer. 

<*  No,  I  can't,  because,  it  will  be  m  late^  before  we  get  hoBkef  and 
father  always  wishes  us  to  be  in  early  Saturday  evening,  so  as  to  put 
away  our  toya  and  books  lying  about,  and,  prepare  for  Sunday^" 
answered  Charlie,  in  a  cheerful  tone. 

"  Pshaw !  don't  you  hate  Sundays  ?  "  asked  Fred.  "  No,  indeed/' 
said  Charlie,  "  we  love  Sundays ;  we  have  a^od  time  all  day."  '*  Tou 
do  !  "  otied.  Fred«  astonished ;  *'  pray  tell  me  how  you  pass  it,  for  to 
me  it  is  the  most  stupid  day  in  the  week  " 

"  Saturday  evening,"  said  Charlie,  "  we  practise  hymns,  and 
Sunday  morning  before  breakfast  we  each  sing  our  favourite  one. 
Then  for  breakfast  we  all  have  some  favourite  dish,  llien  we  have 
such  lovely  books,  which,  we  call  our  *  Sunday  Library/  because  we 
never  use  them  in  the  week ;  they  are  full  of  pictures  and  mapS}  and 
beautifully  bound." 

**  Is  your  father  lieh  ?  "  interposed  Fred.  **  No  5  but  papa  says 
he  will  go  without  a  great  many  other  things  before  he  will  give  up 
our  Sunday  treats.*'  "Well,  what  else  do  you  do?"  asked  Fred. 
**  We  take  turns,"  said  Charlie,  "  in  selecting  some  picture  book,  and 

Sapa  explains  it  to  us.  Just  now  we  are  reading  the  Life  of  Christ, 
[y  sister  Emma  chose 'that^  and  wa  all  like  it  so  much,  we  are  in  no 
haste  for  our  turn  to  come  to  select  another.  Then,  we  dress  for 
church.  After  church  we  all  take  blank  cards,  and  write  down  what 
we  remember  of  the  sermon,  and  when  dinner  is  over  we  read  our 
cards  in  turnSf  and  ask  each  other  questions  about  the  sermon."^ 
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*<DoD't  jou  .go  to  Sundi^j-school?"  iaqunned  Fred. — "We  do 
net  nowi  for  papa  withes  to  «ee  if  his  teaohiotgs  at  hoine  will  not  he 
as,|peod  for  us.  He  likes  to  h«fe  us  around  him,  «ad  to  take  us  to 
ohumh  in  the  afbemoon.'' 

**  How  do  you  spend  your  time  «fter  church  P  *'  Asked  Fred. — "  We 
rest  or  walk  in  the  garden,  or  eine  till  teft-time.  After  tea  manraia 
joins  ufl,  and  papa  gi-ves  up  himself  to  us  for  a  while,  and  we  talk  of 
tlie  AmiIu  me  «re  most  liki^ly  to  fidl  into.  Then  mamiaa  asks  ub  to 
say  how  we  think  they  eoald  best  be  cured.  Faix'e  ^^at  fault  is 
carelessness,  and  leaving  her  things  about  everywhere.  She  eaid  if 
she  were  deprived  of  the  use  of  everything  that  was  found  out  of 
place  it  would  be  a  sad  punishment,  and  mamma  is  going  to  try  the 
experiment." 

Fred  was  much  absorbed  in  this  new  phase  of  Sunday  life,  and 
wished  he  could  try  such  a  Sunday ;  and  Charlie  promised  to  ask  if 
he  might  invite  him  te  pass  one  Sunday  with  them. 


SOWING  DISCORD. 

**Ajjm  Ai;iOB,  I  think  Sarah  Lee  ^is  the  most  ditagreeable  girl  in 
our  school ;  she  is  always  usikiRg  mischief.  Now  I  hftve  'helped  her 
ewr  so  many  times  in  her  lessons,  and  lent  her  my  history,  but  she 
is  not  in  the  least  grateful.  She  told  Sfabel  that  she  thought  I  was 
Tery  proud  of  my  curlv  haiz,  and  tlut  my  composition  wasn't  half  as 
good  as  Mary  Gray^s.'' 

"  Were  not  both  statements  true  ?  "  quietly  cisked  her  aunt. 
IflMira  blushed,  but  presently  said :  ''1  think  it  is  'very  mean  for 
ker  to  ^k  about  me,  aqy  way.  I  -suppose  she  was  provoked  beoause 
I^t  above  her  in  spelling.  I  am  euro  it  was  imi  my  fault  that  she 
BMsed.  I  tM  lifabei  I  thought  that  was  what  made  hsr  so 
spiMftil*' 

**  You  never  talk  against  her,  do  you,  Laura  ?  '' 
**  No,  indeed ;  I  am  sure  I  never  did." 

'^•Take  care,  my  child  ;  I  think  I  can  convince  you  that  you  said 
she  was  the  mo»t  disagreeable  girl  in  school,  that  she  was  always 
ssaking  mischief,  that  she  was  ungrateful  and  spiteful,  because  you 
got  above  her.  Now,  did  she  ever  say  anything  half  as  bad  about 
youP  How  would  it  sound  if  what  you  hove  just  said  was  reported 
to  her  exactly  as  you  have  eaid  it  P  Would  you  not  be  very  sorry 
indeed  to  have  her  hear  it  P '' 

Laura  looked  as  she  feU,  very  much  confused,  and  she  had  no 
i^Qgy  to  offer. 

"  Aiways  look  carefully  within,  my  dear,  when  one  speaks  ill  of 
jrou,  and  see  if  you  do  not  deserve  it,  and  cannot  learn  a  lesson  from 
It.  Then,  before  you  «dlow  yourself  to  get  angry,  ask  if  you  have  not 
said  quite  as  bad  things  about  the  other  party.    There  are  a  great 
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many  hasty  words  spoken  which  hurt  nohody  but  the  speaker,  unless 
they  are  repeated.  To  do  this  is  a  tale-bearer's  business,  that  is 
strictly  forbidden  in  the  Bible :  *  Thou  shalt  not  go  up  and  down  as 
a  taJe-bearer  among  my  people.'  It  was  wrong  for  Mabel  to  repeat 
the  words  that  gaye  you  so  much  annoyance,  and  it  is  quite  likely 
that  she  reported  your  answer  also.  Of  all  seed-sowing,  it  is  the 
poorest  to  sow  discord  among  those  who  should  be  good  friends.  I 
think  the  true  course  for  you,  dear,  is  to  repent  truly  of  your  unkind 
words,  and  seek,  by  uniform  kindness,  to  be  reconciled  to  your  friend. 
As  you  are  much'tibe  greatest  offender,  it  is  proper  that  the  first  stefr 
towards  a  reconciliation  should  come  from  you." 


— 0 — 

North  Shields,  April  7th,  1873. 

Deab.  Sib, — ^I  shall  he  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  favour 
me  with  your  opinion  of  the  following  texts.  This  is  the  second  time  I 
have  written  to  you,  the  last  time  about  four  months  ago,  and  I  have 
never  seen  the  answer  yet  in  the  Juvenile  Instbtjctob.  I  hope  I  may 
be  more  fortunate  in  your  next  issue.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this, 
whether  the  following  texts  apply  to  the  Jewish  customs,  or  whether  the 
Apostles  enjoined  and  taught  it  to  their  followers : — The  first  passage  is 
Deuteronomy  xii.,  23,  "  Only  be  sure  that  thou  eat  not  the  blood :  for  the 
blood  is  the  life  ;  and  thou  mayest  not  eat  life  with  the  flesh.  The  second 
is  Acts  XV.,  and  part  of  29th  verse,  *'That  ye  abstain  from  meats  offered 
to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled,"  &c.  If  the  above  is 
the  law  we  commit  sin  by  eating  of  rabbits,  &c.,  fowls  of  various 
kinds,  for  it  is  well  known  that  they  meet  their  death  by  strangulation* 
An  early  answer  in  your  Juvenile  Instbxjctob  will  oblige,  yours  truly, 

D.  O. 

Answer. — ^We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  previous  communica- 
tion from  this  correspondent.  We  reply  to  all  we  receive,  and  if  no 
answer  has  been  given  it  is  either  because  the  communication  was 
not  received,  or  because  it  has  been  lost  in  the  printing-office.  As  to 
the  present  communication,  we  have  to  remark  that  the  restriction  as 
to  not  eating  blood  was  a  Jewish  ordinance,  and  the  Apostles,  out  of 
deference  to  the  general  ftellng  among  the  Jews  and  Jewish  converts, 
included  the  re.striction  in  the  decrees  of  the  Jerusalem  council. 
But  it  is  nowhere  said  that  the  restriction  shall  apply  to  all  times, 
countries,  and  peoples.  We  are  not  prohibited  from  eating  blood, 
but  for  our  part  we  would  not  eat  it,  as  we  do  not  like  to  resemble  a 
dog  in  our  appetite.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste,  however,  and  every  one 
must  judge  for  himself.    We  are  not  sufficiently  versed  in  the  art  of 
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killing  fowls  and  rabbits  as  to  be  able  to  say  how  they  are  generally 
killed,  nor  do  we  want  to  know  or  learn. 

BaUey,  Mareh  ISth,  1873. 

Bby.  Sib, — ^I  read  in  Mark  xiii.,  82,  **  But  of  that  day  and  that  hour 
knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in  heayen,  neither  the  Son, 
bat  the  Father."  Sir,  your  answer  through  your  Juybnilb  Instructor 
on  the  aboye  will  greatly  oblige,  T.  W.  B. 

Akswer. — ^This  passage  has  been  commented  upon  by  yery  many 
writers,  and  we  wish  we  could  say  that  all  these  comments  were 
satisfactory.  We  too  often  come  to  the  explanation  of  the  Word  of 
God  with  a  theory  of  our  own  already  formed,  and  we  try  to  make 
eyerything  bend  to  our  theory.  Thus,  it  has  been  assumed  that  Jesus 
Christ  must  haye  known  this  *'  day  and  hour,"  because  He  was  God 
maidfest  in  the  flesh,  and  in  saying  He  did  not  know  this  day  and 
hour  He  said  what  is  not  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  His  diyinity. 
Bat  how  do  we  know  that  this  is  so  ?  Why  should  we  contradict  this 
plain  statement  of  our  Sayionr  P  The  general  mode  of  reconciling 
this  statement  of  our  Sayiour  with  His  own  character  as  God  manifest 
in  the  flesh  is,  that  He  did  not  know  this  day  and  hour  so  as  to 
reyeal  it — ^that  is,  that  He  was  not  permitted  to  reyeal  it.  This,  how- 
eyer,  as  Doctor  Clarke  says,  cuts  the  knot  rather  than  unties  it ;  and 
scarcely  anyone  can  say  that  it  is  a  consistent  explanation  of  the 
difficulty.  Jesus  says  plainly  that  the  Son  did  not  know  this  **  day 
and  hour,"  and,  as  we  haye  said  many  a  time,  we  neyer  pretend  to  go 
beyond  our  depth  in  explaining  Scripture ;  and  we  are  yery  much  of 
Dean  Alford's  opinion  that  ^*  we  must  not  deal  unfaithfully  with  a 
plain  and  solemn  assertion  of  our  Lord,  and  what,'*  says  the  Dean, 
**  can  be  more  so  than  such  eyasions  that  He  did  not  know  it  so  as  to 
reyeal  it  P  Of  such  a  sense  there  is  not  a  hint  in  the  context — nay,  it 
is  eJtogether  alien  from  it.''  (See  Alford's  Greek  Testament  on  this 
passage.)  We  understand  that  in  His  mediatorial  capacity  Christ 
"humbled  Himself/'  became  a  seryant,  was  made  in  the  fashion  of  a 
maa,  and  while  He  retained  the  attributes  of  a  Diyine  being,  we  do 
not  pretend  to  say  what  He  '*  emptied  "  Himself  of,  or  how  far  He  did 
know  or  did  not  know  the  "  times  and  seasons"  which  the  Father 
hath  put  in  His  own  power  (Acts  i.,  7).  We  only  know  that  He  says 
He  did  not  know  '<  that  day  or  hour,"  and  we  are  not  so  presumptuous 
as  to  contradict  Him. 

March  29th, 

DAym's  MoTHEB  Aoaik. — ^Dear  Sir, — You  told  us  that  noone  could  tell 
with  certainty  who  Dayid's  mother  was.  You  also  said  that  Nahash  was 
a  man.  Now,  sir,  by  you  recencoling  (does  this  word  mean  reconsider- 
ingp,  or  recondling  P  We  print  the  word  as  our  correspondent  writes  it) 
the  two  following  passages  of  Scripture : — The  first  is,  1  Chronicles  ii, 
13  to  16  ;  now  turn  to  2  Samuel  xyii.,  25.  Sir,  by  reading  these  two 
passages  of  Scripture  we  see  that  Dayid  is  the  son  of  Jesse.  Whose 
Bisters  were  Zeruiah  and  Abigail  ?    Now,  sir,  we  find  that  Abigail  was 
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the  daughter  of  Nahath.   Your  e^>lanation  to  the  foregoing  sabjects  ^nll 
greatly  oblige  a  constant  reader, —  G.  Downs. 

Dear  sir,  if  you  have  room  please  say  what  difference  there  is  between 
wisdom  axui  hnowlodgew    This  is  asked  by  young  people. 

Well,  -we  did  ttirn  tv  these  passages,  and  disouss^'  them  on 
page  107  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor  for  ld72,  to  which'  we  must 
refer  our  correspondent  for  our  answer.  There  is  no  new  light  thrown 
upon  the  subject.  The  yery  same  passages  are  referred  to  now  as 
wm»  reiferred  to  then,  and  disposed  of  then.  What  is  th»  use  of 
wasting  words  on  a  subject  that  has  been  disposed  of  before?  A« 
to  the  meening  of  tlio  words  wisdoos  and  knowledge,  ^*  knowledge  " 
means  an  acquaintance  with  things,  "  wisdom'^  how  to  use  th^  knew- 
ledge  we  haye*    (See***  Jofansonfa  Pocket  Diouoaafy,"  price  6d.) 

Note. — If  our  correepondwit  who  writes  from  "Tame  Valley, 
March  30,  1873,''  will  tell  us  what  religion  he  is  of,  or  whether  he  is 
of  any  at  all,  we  will  answer  his  question  about  the  fig-tree. 


9^«m«ir$t« 


MARTHA  BAILEY.. 

Martha  Bailbt  became  ait  an  early  age  a  scholar  of  Mount  Tabor 
School.  Her  attachment  to  this  place  was  very  manifest,  aad  sho  took 
a  lively  interest  in  the  school,  especially  in  the  choB*,  wbere  her  yoios'  was 
often  beard  singing  the  piaites  of  her  Redeemer  8be  had  a  peculiarly 
sweet  voice,  tl^t  added  much  to  the  hannony  of  Idie  singing,  and  she 
appeared  to  have  a  natural  taste  for  music.  Martha  was  of  a  kind  and 
loving  spirit,  qaiet  and  unassuming,  and  attentive  to  her  book,  evidencing 
willingxiess  to  learn,  and  it  is  thought  the  lessons  she  was  taaght  on  the 
Sabbath-day  were  a  source  of  comfort  to  her  in  the  time  of  affliction.  She 
had  a  protracted  a£Qiction,  being  confined  for  some  months  to  her  bed. 
Here  she  had  need  of  that  consolation  which  she  could  only  derive  from 
the  religion  of  the  blessed  Saviour.  In  her  illness  she  was  mruch  reserved 
as  to  her  spiritual  state  when  questioned  upon  it.  Nevertheless,  the 
work  of  grace,  it  is  believed,  was  genuine  when  her  end  was  approaching. 
She  appeared  to  have  a  stronger  confidence  in  the  love  of  her  Saviour. 
Her  expressions  were  of  a  cheerful  spirit  and  character,  and  just  before 
departiiag  to  the  world  of  spirits  she  requested  her  mother  to  sing  for  her 
that  beautiful  hymn  commencing  with —  « 

"My  Jesus,  I  love  Thee ;  1  know  Thou  art  mine.** 

Her  happy  spirit  entered  heaven  on  Monday  noon,  May  l&th,  1871, 
aged  aixteen  years. 

Children,  follow  her  to  heaven. 

Josir  C.  HoLLAfiTD,  Snperiatspdegfc 
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BofiToir  SnEtssT,  Hulks,  Mancslbstsr  South  Cibcuit.—  Dear  Sir, 

—We  held  our  annwil- jnTenile  missionarv  meeting  on  Sunday  altemoon, 

April  6, 1878^  Mr.  T.  Jfi.  Whittaker  in  the  chair.    The  report  ahowa  an 

increase  of  £6  obov^the  amount  ooUeeted  last  year,  aa  foilo^mi  :-^ 

CoUacted  in  the  daaaee : 

DO  J  a  ••«  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

xoiaiibS        •••         •••  •••         •••         ••• 

UlxlS  •••  •*•  t««  •••  ••• 

By  the  Soholanr : 

William  BatoiE      ..<  •*• 

Williate  Pbrter     ...  ..• 

Hiss  M.  JR  Porter .. .  •••        ... 

H.  H.  Oheethank-  .*•         ...         ... 

£.  ToxnliBB   ... 

H.  Gummings  .« 

U.  olate         ...  ...         ...         .«. 

M.  Prende^fast 

£.  A.  Tatton  ...         ... 

Elizabeth  Hodldnson 
Henry  Ogden        ... 

Miss  A.  Warburton  

Emma  Hodkinson 

Eliza  Wilson  

Thomas  Edward  Thornton         

Small  sums*  ...  ...        ... 


}f 


)» 


Boxes : 

Miss  Redfem        

Mr.  Hawe 

Miss  A.  W.  M'Dowell     ... 

Mr.  Taylor  

Collection  at  anmiftl  meeting 


«  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


•••      ••• 

••■      ••« 

•  •  •        •• • 

•  •  •       •  •  • 

••«       ••« 

•  •  •        1  «  • 

t  •  ■       ••• 

•  •  «        •  •  • 

•  •  •        •  •  • 

•  •  *        •  •  • 

•  • •        •  •  • 

•••        • • • 

•  •  •         •  •  • 

•  •  •        «  •• 

•• •       ••• 

•  •  •        •  •  • 

•  •  •           •  a  • 

•  ■  •           •  •  • 

•  •  •           •  •  • 

•  •  •           •  •  • 

•  •  •           ■  •  • 

•  •  •           •  •  • 

• • •           ••« 

• • •           •»• 

8- 

0 

6 

1 
1 
1 
0 


B. 

9 

7 
i 

2 
0 
0 

17 


0  16 
0  15 
0  11 
0  10 


0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

■0 


7 
6 
6 
6 
3 
2 
2 
4 


d. 
0 
6 

10 

8 
8 
0 
8 
6 
9 
6 
0 
0 
9 
6 
0 
4 
3 
0 
2 


10  0 

0     6  6 

0     6  0 

0  5  0 

1  15  3 

22     6  9 


John  Jambs  Moss,  Secretary. 


Manchester  South  Cibcuit. — The  annual  Band  of  Hope  meeting 
was  held  at  Boston  Street,  on  Saturday,  February  15— Joshua  Pollard, 
Esq.,  of  Bradford,  President  of  the  Coiinexional  Union,  in  the  chair. 
The  secretary  read  the  report,,  which  stated  that  we  have  now  131  mem- 
here  (an  increase  of  24  on  the  past  year),  and  22  have  removed  or  broken 
their  pledges'.  The  Publication  Committee  have  circulated  600  periodicals 
during  the  year,  being  an  increase  of  130  on  the  past  year.  There  is  a 
balance  in  hand  of  158.  The  meeting  was  afterwards  addressed  by  the  Rev. 
E.  Franks,  Messrs.  H.  Beales,  Warburton,  Johnson,  Ogden,  and  Tetley. 
Several  beautiful  temperance  melodies  were  sung  by  the  children. — J.  B. 
Sbel  and  T.  Bidi^ey,  Secretaries. 

Hull  Circuit,  Lower  Union  Street  School. — Dear  Sir, —  On 
Sunday  last,  January  12,  we  held  our  qiiarterly  juvenile  missionary  meet- 
ing. Our  esteemed  superintendent,  Mr.  B.  Garton,  presided,  and  very 
interesting  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  E.  Alty,  Mr.  C.  Wilson, 
and  Mr.  T.  H.  Marshall.  The  meeting  was  a  good  one,  and  was  quite  a 
guccess.— I  remain,  &c.,  yours  truly,  T.  Booth,  Secretary. 
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Mount  Flsabant,  Gatbshbad  Circuit. — Tli«  anniial  juvenile  mis- 
sionary meeting  in  connection  with  our  Sunday-school  was  held  on 
Sunday,  March  23.  Mr.  R.  Eenwick,  the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  presided,  and  made  a  few  appropriate  remarks.  Addresses  were 
also  given  by  Messrs.  M.  Geldart  and  G.  Harbottle.  Several  recitations 
were  given  by  the  scholars.  The  collections  amounted  to  13b.  6d.  During 
the  year  the  collections  by  cards  and  books  amounted  to  £2  ISs.  2Jd ;  total, 
£3  lis.  S^d.— G.  Hakbottlb. 

M.N.C.  Band  of  Hops  Union. — ^The  first  meeting  in  aid  of  this  Union, 
in  connection  with  Talbot  Street  Band  of  Hope,  Sheffield  South  Circuit, 
was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  Ist,  1873.  Bev.  T.  G.  Seymour 
(North  Circuit)  and  Mr.  Newsame  (Ranmoor  College)  attended  as  a  depu- 
tation, and  delivered  warm  and  telling  speeches  on  the  side  of  religion  and 
temperance.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Messrs.  J.  S.  Bobinson,  and 
P.  J.  Smith,  and  was  enlivened  by  the  following'  recitations : — "  The 
Shoeblack's  Story,"  by  Oliver  Tummon ;  **  Praying  Betty/*  by  H.  Belfc  ; 
«  The  Tippler's  Supper,"  by  William  Littlehales ;  and  by  the  singing  of 
'*  The  Pilgrims  of  the  Night"  by  the  choir.  Chairman,  Mr.  0.  T. 
Skelton.  Collection,  10s.  Four  pledges  were  signed  at  the  dose.— ^.  S. 
Bobinson,  Sec.  Band  of  Hope. 


^oetrp. 


•o — 


THE  LITTLE  JEWELS. 

We  bless  Thee,  gentle  Jesus, 

For  the  story  of  Thy  birth, 
That  Thoa  didst  leave  Thy  throne  on  high 

To  dwell  upon  the  earth. 
We  bless  Thee,  loving  Saviour, 

That  Thoa  wert  once  a  child, 
So  to  our  Heavenly  Father 

We  might  be  reconciled. 

We  bless  Thee,  gentle  Jesus, 

For  every  look  and  tone, 
For  all  the  tender  care  which  Thou 

To  littie  ones  hast  shown. 
We  bless  Thee,  loving  Saviour, 

For  all  Thy  words  of  grace, 
That  e'en  among  Thy  followers 

A  child  may  have  a  place ! 


We  bless  Thee,  gentle  Jesas, 

For  Thy  sweet  example  given 
To  guide  the  little  children 

To  their  Father^s  house  in  heaven. 
So  we'll  follow  in  Thy  footsteps 

With  our  hands  fast  held  in  Thine"; 
When  Thou  makest  up  Thy  •*  jewels,** 

Let  the  little  children  shine ! 


I 
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[IMB  nrfM  on.  EmA&cmm0  ani  went  with  Htfle  notioo, 
inr  Mr.  Stanton  cn^  aHmmoiL  a  i&m  days'  holiday,  pre- 
iBKiiK  i»  ^Te  an  «Ktra  wmk.  wA  IGisiinimer,  when  tbm 
neat  neait  and  Ike  lixkeness  ^  ttihe  weather  rendered  a 
Eolidafr  iwculiarly  4eMKdble.«nd  cajs^mhle. 

May  |ia8fied  wiiih  ite  la^iKt  da^  and  cool  evening!, 
ani  Jwom  eaaw  with  fltts  wann  BiynAime  and  gorgeous  flowees.  The 
weadwir  was  already  incoming  unpflcaMntly  warm ;  the  atmosphere 
ef  ttihe  schoolroom  wae  «iloae  and  heaw^r^  asui  the  lads  aeeofced  drugged 

astiato  drowsiness;;  tbe  hig  bees  'OaaM  hsuKing  dreamily  over  the 
dm,ikm4itMe  stood  «leepiJy  in  tbe  «badcNr«f  the  wide-spreading 
teaea,  joid  altt  who  wMse  not  compelled  ia  veank  indulged  in  a  eart 
ef  haaf-^wdoeM  enience,  which  seenad  m  fterfeet  harmei^  with 


In  the  playgraand  the  lade  iound  it  !■•  mnah  eaoartion  to  m 
ahottt,  so  they  sat  in  groups  la  >the  shali^  ar  went  quiet  walks  in. 
Cepaley  Wood  ;  wiUffle  others,  Ceeiliug  the  malt  to  be  unbearable,  i«- 
aoited  to  a  little-used  bcanch  of  the  canal,  where  it  flowed  between 
grany  banks^  bordered  by  hawthorn  bushe^,  and  here  they  undressed 
and  laved  their  bodies  in  the  cool,  transpamnt  water. 

Bat  though  the  boys  tried  thus  to  amuse  theansel^veSf  tfaeir  ddrf 
thouglits  were  now  directed  to  the  Midsummer  examination.     Tbeee 
aas  a  "nerv  iiealthfol  feeling  of  ambition  in  Gopsl^  fidkool,  tad 
iflbe  'Sfcignd  and  habatuaDy  careless  boye  tried,  now  thad;  ihtb  tm 
ee  near^  ito  make  up  for  previous  negleet. 

Be(&  master  and  pupils  wished  heartily  that  tlieeianiiSHdien 
over  and  itibe  htiidays  begun,  but  atill  they  keapt  pcggix^  «iiajr«  trj- 
ii^g  to  loscp  as  wade  a,wake  as  thev  emtld  in  the  m^  Mtry  aftemooDS^ 
w&en  epsn  the  air  viuch  eame  tlkmaigh  the  open  windows  felt  warm 
and  enervating.  Mr*  fitanten  did  what  hd  aoM.  He  had  all  the 
windows  and  deaos  vnide  dpen ;  held  asme  of  his  classes  in  shady 
corpers  of  the  playground ;  and  knowing  that  cold  water  is  the  most 
deadly  foe  to  sleepiness,  he  provided  a  number  of  large  tin  basins  in 
which  the  lads  might  wash  their  hands  and  faces,  and  so  cool  them- 
selves for  their  afternoon's  work. 

The  examination  was  fixed  for  the  first  Monday  in  July.    Slowly  I 
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Jxme  drtgffed  itself  thTOurli — it  seetned  as  if  time  itself  was  lagging 
behind.  The  lads  oountea  first  the  weeks,  and  then  the  days,  before 
the  &reiit.  At  last  eame  the  preceding  Friday,  and  the  next  Monday 
was  to  deeide  how  the  last  half-year*s  tuition  had  been  received., 

Before  school  left  on  the  Fridar,  Mr.  Stanton  explained  the  con- 
ditions of  the  examination,  advised  e^ery  boy  to  be  at  school  at  least 
half  an  hour  before  sdieoltime,  and  to  bring  with  him  a  good  supply 
of  well-ebftrpened  lead  and  slate-pencils,  so  that  no  advantage  might 
be  lost  through  the  absence  or  dumsiness  of  these  requisites.  He 
promised  that  he  and  lite  assistant  masters  should  be  fully  prepared 
for  the  examination  on  Monday  morning,  and  he  hoped  the  scholars 
would  be  equally  ready.  With  that  the  boys  left  school,  many  of  them 
laying  in  a  large  stock  of  pencils,  and  taking  off  the  edge  of  their 
pocket-knives  in  sharpening  them.  Those  ladB  who  had  not  been 
very  diligent  in  their  lessons,  yery  foolishly  spent  nearly  all  Satur- 
day in  committing  whole  pages  to  memory,  and  in  brushing  up  what 
they  knew  imperfectly.  Bat  most  of  the  boys  were  wiser.  They 
knew  that  what  was  hurried  over  in  that  way  would  not  be  of  much 
service,  and  they  wisely  concluded  that  by  enjoying  their  games  they 
would  be  all  the  fresher  for  the  real  hard  work  before  them. 

Monday  morning  came,  and  by  a  quarter  to  nine  o'dock  the  play- 
ground of  Copsley  School  was  all  alive  with  boys.  There  were  very 
few  running  about,  however,  for  there  was  hardly  any  play  going  on. 
It  seemed  as  if  these  gamesome  lads  had  all  on  a  sudden  been  trans- 
formed into  serious,  steady  collegians.  They  walked  gravely  about 
in  twos  or  threes,  discussing  their  own  and  others*  chances  in  the 
forthcoming  competition.  Some  sauntered  about  alone  without  any 
aj^rent  object ;  they  would  have  started  a  game  but  they  knew 
running  would  excite  them,  and  make  their  hands  shake,  and  that 
would  tell  against  them  very  much.  Others  walked  about  with  their 
forefingers  in  the  lesson-books,  and  as  they  passed  about  they  mut- 
tered, *'  Twelve  times  ten  are  one  hundred  and  twenty,  twelve  times 
eleven  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  ;''  **  England  is  divided  into 
forty  counties — namely,  Northumberland,  Burham,"  &c.,  or  *'  Pre- 
positions serve  to  connect  words  with  one  another,  and  show  their 
relation  between  them,"  thus  proving  that  they  were  trying  to  make 
up  for  lost  time. 

At  a  few  minutes  to  nine  the  master  blew  his  whistle,  and  the 
lads  fell  into  line,  as  eager  for  their  work  as  soldiers  for  a  fray.  After 
prayers,  the  lower  classes  were  sent  into  the  class-rooms,  and  the  bays 
of  tihe  first  four  classes  were  distributed  about  a  yard  apart  along  the 
deeks  of  the  schoolroom.  Writing  was  the  first  exercise,  and  the 
boys  did  their  best  to  imitate  the  copy,  for  they  knew  that  proficiency 
in  that  urt  wouM  be  a  necessary  qualification  for  a  prize.  Arithmetic 
followed,  and  every  hoy  in  each  class  was  furnished  with  the  same 
list  of  queetions,  the  first  three  of  which  were  to  be  worked  out  in 
fallen  paper  as  a  test  of  neatness  and  correctness  of  method.  No 
one  was  aUowed  even  to  look  at  a  single  question  until  all  were  ready, 
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and  then  at  a  word  from  the  desk  they  started  together.  This 
paper  was  a  difficult  one,  and  there  were  not  many  who  had  completed 
their  sums  when  the  master  stopped  them.  The  upper  classes  now 
moved  off  into  different  class-rooms,  while  the  lower  classes  came  in 
for  their  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  now  the  examination  got  more 
severe.  Mr.  Stanton  examined  the  classes  separately  in  menl^  arith- 
metic, English  history,  and  geography ;  and  many  boys  who  would 
have  done  well  if  they  had  had  to  answer  the  questions  on  paper,  found 
they  were  not  quick  enough  in  their  repUes  to  verbal  questions. 

Then  came  dinner,  and  after  that  the  quietest  time  the  play- 
ground had  seen. that  year ;  for,  as  in  the  morning,  there  were  very 
few  who  felt  inclined  for  fun  while  the  examination  was  in  progress. 

Afternoon  exercises  began  as  usual  at  two  o'clock,  and  the  first 
four  classes  were  again  seated  at  the  desks,  where  their  first  task  was 
a  long  paper  of  questions  in  grammar,  for  replying  to  which  the  boys 
were  supplied  with  abundance  of  foolscap  paper.  After  that  they  had 
to  make  out  a  biU  of  parcels,  and  here  again  was  a  fine  chance  for 
skilful  and  neat  penmen.  Aji  exercise  in  composition  followed  ;  each 
boy  had  to  write  what  he  thought  about  the  weather.  And  then 
came  the  last  subject  of  examination.  The  first  class  had  to  draw  a 
map  of  Europe  from  memory,  putting  in  as  many  towns,  rivers,  and 
mountains  as  time  would  aUow ;  the  second  class  had  to  do  the  same 
with  a  map  of  England;  and  the  third  and  fourth  classes  had  to 
draw  a  small  map  of  America,  copying  from  a  large  one  on  rollers. 

Four  o'clock  struck  before  anv  boy  had  done  all  he  wished  to  do 
at  his  map.  The  papers  were  collected,  singing  an^  prayer  followed, 
and  the  boys  left  tne  school,  relieved  to  know  that  for  awhile  the 
strain  of  study  was  over,  and  that  they  might  now  enjoy  their  leisure 
without  losing  much  ground. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday  passed  quiet  and  uninteresting,  and  on 
Thursday  morning  Mr.  Stanton  announced  that  he  and  his  assistants 
had  finished  their  inspection  of  the  examination  papers,  and  that  he 
should,  in  the  afternoon,  read  the  list  of  the  successful  competitors, 
and  that  they  would  then  at  once  begin  their  three  weeks*  holiday. 

Oh  I  what  anxiety  there  was  to  know  the  results  of  the  examma- 
tion.  Ko  boy  was  indifferent ;  for  if  he  had  no  hope  for  himself,  he 
was  interested  for  some  friend. 

At  two  o'clock  Mr.  Stanton  ascended  his  desk,  and  amid  the 
almost  breathless  silence  of  the  whole  school,  he  read  out  the  list  of 
those  who  had  gained  prizes,  and  of  those  who  were  to  be  moved  into 
higher  classes.  The  first  three  names  in  the  first  class  surprised  no 
one,  for  they  had  previously  held  the  same  position.  Alec  Gordon 
stood  first,  and  chose  for  his  prize  a  beautifimy-bound  atlas.  Wil- 
liam Parsons  came  next,  and  carried  off  a  nicely-illustrated  book  of 
travels.  And,  third,  came  Bob  Johnson,  who  received  an  elegant 
volume  of  poetry.  Of  course,  no  one  could  be  moved  higher  than  the 
first  class,  so  all  that  the  master  could  do  was  to  reaa  the  names  of 
the  next  three  on  the  list.    He  then  passed  on  to  the  second  class ; 
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and,  after  remarkiiig  at  some  length  on  the  peonliar  excellence  of  the 
papers  written  by  the  first  boy  in  it,  he  electrified  the  school  by  call- 
ing Edward  Linasay  to  receive  the  first  prize.  Ted  was  so  surprised 
he  hardly  knew  how  to  walk.  He  certainly  had  expected  to  get 
moyed  up,  and  had  thought  it  just  possible  he  might  get  the  lowest 
prize,  but  beyond  that  he  had  neyer  dreamed  of  attaining.  He  chose 
a  nice  little  box  of  geometrical  instruments,  which  he  had  been 
longing  for  for  some  time. 

It  would  take  too  much  time  to  tell  who  won  the  prizes  in  the 
other  classes ;  suffice  it  that  John  Parsons  secured  the  third  prize,  and 
that  he,  together  with  Ted  Lindsay,  Sam  Townley,  and  three  others 
unknown  to  this  history,  were  moyed  into  the  first  class. 

And  then  the  school  broke  up.  George  Benson  went  off  the  next 
day  on  a  long  yisit  to  his  uncle's  farm,  where  he  would  be  able  to 
ride  the  little  pony  at  pleasure ;  Gus  Brookes  gaye  himself  up  for 
three  weeks  of  cricket,  rowing,  swimming,  &c.,  with  the  lads  of  the 
village  ;  and  most  of  the  other  boys  had  some  yisit  or  amusement  to 
look  forward  to. 


CHAPTER  X. 

When  the  boys  again  assembled  after  the  Midsummer  vacation,  they 
had  sad  news  to  hear.  Charlie  Davis  had  been  taken  ill  just  before 
the  examination,  which  he  was,  of  course,  unable  to  attend.  He 
was  not  very  robust,  and  had  lately,  in  oq^nmon  with  all  the  boys  of 
the  first  class,  been  studying  very  closely  with  a  view  to  winning  a 
prize,  and  this,  together  with  the  sultry  weather,  had  lowered  his 
vital  energies,  and  so  he  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  first  attack  of 
summer  fever.  His  parents,  friends,  and  schoolfellows  were  sorry 
he  should  be  debarred  from  taking  part  in  a  competition  in  which  he 
had  every  prospect  of  distinguising  himself,  but  this  was  all  that 
troubled  them  in  relation  to  his  illness.  They  expected  he  would  be 
all  right  again  in  a  week  at  the  most,  and  with  this  idea  the  lads 
broke  up. 

But  on  returning  to  school  they  found  to  their  surprise  that 
Charlie  Davis,  the  first  to  show  up  on  such  occasions,  was  not  to  be 
seen,  and  on  inquiry  his  schoolfellows  learned,  to  their  great  dismay^ 
that  Charlie's  fever  had  got  worse  and  worse,  and  that  his  case  was 
really  alarming. 

Mr.  Stanton,  who  had  been  on  a  yisit  to  the  sea-side,  and  had 
only  returned  late  the  preceding  night,  was  greatly  troubled  at  the 
reported  danger  in  which  Charlie  lay.  He  asked  Mr.  Thomson  to 
go  and  inquire  from  Charlie's  father  the  exact  nature  of  the  danger 
to  be  apprehended,  and  was  informed  that  the  doctor  had  as  yet 
declined  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  probable  result,  from  wluch 
fact  it  was  evident  that  his  patient  was  in  a  very  critical  state. 

In  the  evening  the  schoolmaster  went  himself  to  inquire  about 
Charlie.    He  was  welcomed  by  the  sorrowing  parents,  and  at  their 
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leqnest  'W€nt  to  look  at  his  old  so&olar.  He  entered  the  room,  and 
spoke  gently  to  Charlie,  hat  he  did  not  know  him,  for  he  had  heen 
a^[tTiou8  for  some  tinie.  His  eyes  were  wide  open  and  intensely 
hrilliant ;  his  face,  thQugh  evidently  shrnnken,  was  almost  scarlet 
with  fever,  and  looked  eyen  worse  by  oontrafit  with  the  pure  white 
of  the  bedclothes.  Only  his  mother  was  noticed  at  all  by  him,  and 
CT^a  she  could  not  get  an  intelligible  answer  to  one  of  the  many 
questions  which  her  fond  mother's  heart  longed  to  ask.  All  that 
could  be  done  for  the  sufferer  was  to  moisten  his  lips  with  juicy  fruit, 
and  occasionally  to  administer  medicine  or  some  slight  nutriment  to 
enable  his  system  to  bear  thie*  terrible  strain  of  the  fever. 

Hot,  restless^  and  uneasy,  poor  Charlie  tossed  frcmi  side  to  side  on 
his  pillow,  looking  with  strange,  bewildered  gaze  on  the  familiar 
persons  and  objeete  around  him,  and  muttering  and  talking  to  him- 
self in  a  way  which  showed  how  complete  wa»  the  temporary  dis- 
arrangement of  his  mind. 

*<  I  suppose  Alec  Gordon  will  win  the  first  prize  ?**"  he  said,  as  he 
lay  glaring  at  his  teacher. 

**  He  will  try  hard  for  it,"  said  Mr.  Stanton,  for  he  thought  the 
remark  was  an  evidence  of  returning  consciousness,  and  he  feared  to 
perplex  the  poor  boy  still  more  by  telling  him  that  the  prizes  were 
already  awarded. 

But  without  the  least  notice  of  his  reply,  Charlie  rambled  on  in 
a  queer,  half-intelligible  voice.  **  If  Lord  ralmerston  gets  defeated, 
he  wiU  appeal  to  the  country — at  least,  I  should — but  there's  nothing 
like  a  good  hit  to  long  point.  I  shall  be  all  right  in  writing  and 
gammar,  but  I  can't  score  much  in  arithmetic.  What  a  splendid  hit 
Ghus  Brookes  made  then !  What  a  noise  those  boys  make  I  Wouldn't 
it  be  grand  to  get  before  Alec  Gordon !  Oh !  my  poor  head  I  How 
it  aches ! "  And  thus  Charlie's  brain  was  puzzling  over  the  things 
in  which  he  was  so  deeply  interested.  When  not  asleep,  he  was  thus 
rambling  in  his  talk,  mingling  events  of  weeks  ago  with  those  of  to- 
day, and  confusing  himself  as  to  persons  and  places  as  only  delirious 

people  can. 

In  opening  the  school  next  morning  Mr.  Stanton  prayed  earnestly 
for  their  afflicted  schoolfellow.  Twice  during  morning  lessons  he  sent 
to  inquire  if  there  were  any  fresh  hope  of  his  recovery,  but  each 
messenger  returned  without  good  news.  In  the  dinner-hour  Mr. 
Thomson  again  went,  and  found  that  the  poor  boy's  head  was  so  much 
worse  that  the  doctor  had  ordered  all  his  hair  to  be  cut  off,  and  still 
there  were  no  signs  of  improvement.  It  was  with  much  sadness  of 
heart  that  the  boys  heard  this  news  as  soon  as  afternoon  school  had 
commenced. 

*<  My  dear  boys,"  said  Mr.  Stanton,  "  while  we  are  sitting  here 
in  health  and  strength,  one,  who  a  few  weeks  ago  was  as  light-hearted 
as  any  of  you,  and  to  all  appearance  in  good  health,  is  now  tossing 
in  weariness  and  pain.  It  seems  hard  to  go  on  with  our  lessons  as 
if  nothing  was  the  matter,  when  each  moment  may  be  the  last  for  the 
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r^or  sufferer.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  leaoh  you  this  afternoon,  and 
am  suse  many  of  70a  would  find  your  thoughts  wandering  from 
your  books  to  your  amioted  soboolliBllaw.  Hb  Lad  his  faults,  as  all 
of  us  have ;  but  his  were  such  as  experianoe  and  a^  would  have 
cured,  and  I  feel  sure  there  is  not  a  boy  here  who  would  not  put  him- 
self to  great  sacrifice',  if  he  could  in  any  way  help  towards  the  re* 
covery  of  Charlie  Davis.  But  we  cannot  help  him.  We  are  here, 
and  he  is  yonder,  and  even  his  dearest  friends  who  are  near  him  are 
as  powerless  as  ourselves  to  assist  him.  There  is  only  one  thing  we 
can  do,  and  that  is-^pray  ibr  him.  We  are  taught  in  the  Bible  to 
pray  to  God  in  all  times  of  sorrow  or  danger,  and  so  instead  of 
lessons  this  afternoon,  let  us  all  earnestly  ask  God  to  recover  your 
sufiTering  schoolfellow. 

And  then  every  boy  knelt  down,  and  with  closed  eyes  devoutly 
accompanied  their  schoolmaster  in  an  earzrast  prayer  that,  if  it  were 
in  accordance  with  His  holy  wiU,  God  would  in  answer  to  their  united 
believing  entreaty,  withdraw  His  afGLiotiug  hand  from  the  boy  on 
whose  behalf  they  were  pleading ;  but  if  in  His  Divine  wisdom  H« 
saw  fit  to  take  their  friend  from  among  them,  He  wotdd  mercifully 
pardon  his  sins,  purify  his  heart,  and  take  him  unto  Himself. 

With  earnest,  impassioned  eloquence,  Mr.  Stanton  pleaded  for  the 
life  of  the  poor  boy,  and  as  the  lads  listened  they  too  joined  their 
petitions  with  his,  and  prayed  as  if  it  were  their  own  brother  who  lay 
at  the  point  of  death. 

Mr.  Stanton  then  sent  a  lad  to  inquire  if  there  were  any  change 
for  better  or  worse  in  the  eondition  of  the  eufferer,  and  he  brought 
back  the  answer,  *^  No  change !  " 

"  Thank  God  for  that,"  said  Mr.  Stanton,  devoutly;  **  if  he  is  no 
worse  there  is  some  hope."  And  again  the  whole  school  knelt,  and 
Mr.  Thomson  prayed  for  the  poor  boy.  Amid  almost  perfect  silence 
he  poured  forth  his  soul  in  earnest  entreaty  for  God's  mercy  on  their 
schoolfellow,  and  if  it  were  possible  for  his  recovery  and  return 
among  them.  And  from  two  hundred  yooithful  hearts  there  arose  a 
fervent  *  *  Amen." 

Again  the  boys  rose  from  their  seats,  and  again  a  messenger  was 
sent  to  the  sufierer*s  house.  He  quickly  returned,  and  more  fromhis 
looks  than  from  his  words  they  learned  that  the  boy  who  had  been  so 
lately  among  them  was  now  no  more.  A  low,  suppressed  sob  went 
round  the  schoolroom  as  the  news  was  told.  Mr.  Stanton  again  asked 
the  boys  to  kneel  in  prayer,  and  then  amid  the  scarcely .  audible  sobs 
of  Charlie's  particular  friends  he  bowed  before  the  wisdom  which  had 
seen  fit  to  remove  their  friend  from  among  tkem,  and  earnestly 
besought  God  that  he  would  mercifully  console  the  bereaved  parents 
and  their  afflicted  friends  for  the  loss  il  the  dear  boy,  and  that  He 
would  sanctify  this  bitter  dispensation  of  His  providenoe  to  their 
future  and  eternal  welfare.  On  rising  from  their  knees,  Mr.  Stanton 
gave  out  the  grand  old  hymn,  commencing: — **0  God,  our  help  in 
ages  past  I "  The  lads  sung  it  sweetly  and  devoutly  to  the  tune 
**  Windsor,"  and  then  the  school  broke  up.  
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Poor  Charlie  Davis  was  buried  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  in 
accordance  with  a  reqnest  he  had  made  in  the  earlier  stage  of  his 
illness  (for  he  seemed  from  the  first  to  think  he  should  die,  and  to 
contemplate  the  fact  without  fear),  the^boys  in  his  class  followed  him 
to  the  grave,  and  with  tear-dimmed  eyes  saw  the  last  of  their  old 
schoolfellow. 


THE  NOTAbLE  HISTOET  OF  OUE  CAT. 

By  THE  Editor. 

CHAPTER     III. 

OU  will  see  what  our  cat  has  come  to,  if  you  look  at 
the  cut  on  the  first  page  of  this  magazine.  He  has 
been  naughty  and  has  to  be  corrected.  I  don't  know 
what  is  the  fashionable  instrument  of  correction  now  a- 
days,  but  the  birch-rod  was  the  proper  thing  ^hen  I 
was  a  boy.  I  never  was  corrected  but  once,  and  then 
it  was  with  a  thick  heavy  stick,  and  I  never  asked  for  it  a  second 
time.  I  fancy  I  should  have  preferred  the  birch-rod,  or  better  still, 
what  I  have  often  seen  in  houses  where  there  are  persons  to  be 
corrected,  a  strap  slit  at  the  end,  making  five  or  six  narrow  strips, 
which  I  should  not  wonder  if  my  young  friends  are  quite  familiar 
with.  The  birch-rod  or  the  strap  breaks  no  bones,  but  a  thick  stick 
may,  and  I  think  when  correction  is  applied  it  should  be  done 
respectably,  and  not  vulgarly. 

When  young  people  have  a  vote  for  Members  of  Parliament  I 
expect  they  will  see  to  it  that  the  law  shall  give  them  a  choice  in  the 
instrument  of  correction,  and  that  they  will  vote  for  the  gentleman 
who  will  oblige  them  in  this  matter.  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  most 
popular  candidate  will  be  he  who  will  bring  in  a  bill  that  there  shall 
be  no  correction  at  all,  except  by /^  moral  suasion.''  The  world  is 
improving— at  least  nearly  everyone  says  so — and  why  not  abolish 
birch-rods,  taws,  and  sticks,  which  have  tormented  young  people  for 
many  past  generations?  Sometimes  punishment  is  negative,  as 
when  we  are  sent  to  bed  without  supper,  or  worse  still,  taken  from 
the  table  when  a  nice  dinner  is  before  us,  on  account  of  some  little 
misbehaviour,  and  made  to  wait  till  everyone  else  has  been  served, 
or  perhaps  denied  our  dinner  altogether.  Now,  I  will  say  this,  that 
when  I  was  a  boy  I  considered  this  mode  of  correction  rather  cruel, 
and  I  consider  it  so  still.  If  I  must  be  corrected,  let  me  have  my 
dinner  at  all  events,  or  my  supper  as  the  case  may  be,  and  then  I  can 
bear  correction  better.  An  empty  stomach  is  worse  than  the  birch- 
rod  or  the  taws,  for  its  gnawings  are  unbearable  in  young  persons. 
Think  of  this,  mamma,  if  you  please,  and  let  the  little  boy  have  his 
dinner,  and  then  he  can  bear  correction  in  a  better  temper. 
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I  LaTe  seen  some  instances  of  correction  which  are  positively 
inhuman ;  as,  for  instance,  taking  a  boy  by  the  ear  and  wringing  and 
twisting  it  till  it  has  bled,  or  boxing  the  ears  till  the  yictim  has  been 
knocked  down  or  has  had  a  noise  in  his  head  like  the  roar  of  Niagara. 
Those  who  correct  children  in  this  way  are  in  a  passion,  and  need  cor- 
rection themselres.  We  must  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  such 
cruelties  can  only  make  a  child  despise,  or  at  least  pity  us,  and  not  the 
least  good  impression  can  be  made  by  such  correction. 

The  birch  is  the  thing.  It  breaks  no  bones,  but  only  pains  a 
little,  and  therefore  our  cat  was  so  corrected ;  and  1  should  not  wonder 
if  this  respectable  mode  of  correction  has  had  something  to  do  with 
making  him  the  respectable  cat  he  is.  But  you  see  he  takes  it  badly, 
and  makes  wry  faces  at  it,  which  is  rery  common  among  superior 
beings.  No  one  lores  correction,  but  hates  it,  and  the  chief  intention 
of  this  short  chapter  is  to  teach  a  lesson  to  our  young  friends  about 
this  matter  of  correction. 

And,  first,  we  may  generally  depend  upon  it  that  when  we  are 
corrected  we  deserve  it.  Many  a  time  we  deserve  correction  when  we 
do  net  get  it.  Kindness  overlooks  our  faults,  or  a  reluctance  to  inflict 
pain  screens  us  from  what  we  deserve,  and  thus  we  go  unpunished. 
When  I  hear  a  boy  or  a  girl  cry  and  complain  of  correction  1  generally 
conclude  that  there  has  been  some  misconduct  in  the  case,  and  so  feel 
little  pity  for  them.  The  way  to  escape  correction  is  to  be  good,  and 
then  no  one  will  wish  to  correct  us. 

Again,  we  should  all  be  worse  than  we  are  if  we  were  not  corrected. 

Persuasion  has  little  effect  on  some  children.  They  are  obstinate, 
self-willed,  sulky,  and  spiteful.  They  disobey  their  parents,  and  run 
into  all  manner  of  miscnief.  Nothing  seems  to  influence  them  but 
fear  of  the  rod.  It  is  a  pity  when  this  is  the  case,  for  we  may  depend 
upon  it  that  when  we  are  grieving  and  disobeying  our  parents  we  are 
laying  up  sorrow  for  the  time  to  come.  It  seems  a  little  thing  to  be 
self-willed  and  thoughtless  in  early  life,  but  we  shall  suffer  for  it  in  the 
end,  as  many  persons  know  to  their  great  sorrow. 

Correction  is  often  delayed,  but  it  is  sure  to  come  Sooner  or  later. 
One  false  step  in  early  life  will  embitter  the  whole  of  our  existence. 
Shame,  pain,  and  death  are  the  wages  of  sin.  And  what  ^eun- 
dtttifulness  and  disobedience  to  parents  but  sin  P  What  is  a  selfish 
headstrong  disposition  but  sinr  And  what  is  the  indulgence  of 
inclination,  in  spite  of  all  regard  to  character,  success  in  life,  and  the 
wishes  of  those  who  love  us,  but  so  much  sin  against  Qod,  ourselves, 
and  our  parents  ?  Look  at  the  rod  in  the  cut,  and  remember,  my 
young  friends,  that  if  you  do  wrong  there  is  a  rod  prepared  for  you, 
which  sooner  or  later  you  will  feel  the  smart  of. 
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UP  THE  EHINB,  &o- ; 

OR  THE  PACTS  AND  FANCIES  OF.  A  TWO  WEEKS*  TOUB. 

No.  VUL 
jHEN  we  last  parted  you  left  iu  rambling  round  the  cttf  of 

Maintz  or  Mftyenoe,  with  ha  population  of  40,000  or  50,000. 

Well,  we  cannot  profess  to  be  enamoured  with  it  in  spite  of 
its  reported  136  streets,  fov  there  are  none  of  them  Tery  noticeable. 
Indeed,  the  streets  are  narrow,  incoayenieat,  and  not  OYvr  dean. 
Yet  the  city  can  at  least  boast  some  things,  among  which  perhaps 
first  stand  its  churches.  It  would  not  be  a  i»ery  great  exaggeration 
to  call  it,  as  our  own  city  of  York,  **  a  city  of  churches/'  presenting 
as  they  do  '^  specimens  of  the  different  styles  of  architecture  from  the 
year  900  to  IdOa"  Ito  library  of  100,000  Yolumes  is  certainly  a 
matter  for  self-gratulation.  A  fine  view  is  afforded  of  the  cathedral 
from  the  Market-place,  but  particularly  of  the  tower.  It  is  of  red 
sandstone,  and  was  originally  built  in  the  tenth  eentury.  It  baa 
seen  different  times,  engaged  in  many  struggles,  and  borne  many 
trials.  At  one  time  it  was  used  aa  a  granary,  in  which  were  stored 
the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  at  another,  as  an  abaUoirf  or  slaughter-house ; 
then  as  a  place  in  which  to  hold  Diyine  worship.  For  this  last 
purpose  it  is  used  at  {uresent.  Other  places  there  are  of  course,  but 
having  no  speciality  about  them  we  let  them  rest  There  is,  how- 
ever, the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  which  attracts  a  momentary  notice  by 
reason  of  a  disgusting  spectacle  at  its  side.  It  is  this :  lifted  up  on 
crosses,  life-sise,  is  an  exhibition  in  stone  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ 
betwixt  two  thieves,  accompanied  by  the  filling  in  of  that  tragic  and 
awfuUy  solemn  event  with  the  bonrible  and  revolting  minutiss  eren  to 
nauseating  exactness.  Imagination,  moreover,  with  **  frenzy  rolling  " 
is  allowed  to  have  full  swing,  for  up  over  the  head  of  the  impenitent 
thief  is  an  imp  of  revolting  shape.  It  is  no  difficult  thing  to  divine 
his  errand.  On  the  opposite  side  of  Jesus  is  the  thief  who,  being 
penitent,  said,  *'  Lord,  remember  me  when  Thou  oomest  into  Thy 
kingdom,*'  while  over  his  head  is  a  figure  representing  an  angel.  And 
as  we  look  we  scarcely  can  forbear  the  r^ectlon  that  such  exhibitions 
are  shockingly  aensationaL  Indeed — ^such  is  the  way  in  which  the 
details  are  carried  out — ^the  whole  scene  produces,  instead  of  sad- 
ness and  sorrow,  a  feeling  of  nausea  and  intense  diagust,  whioh  leads 
us  to  turn  hurriedly  awav. 

There  is  one  other  place  we  wii^  to  see  before  leaving  Bfaiuts, 
because  it  bears  some  sort  of  relation  to  ecclesiastical  history ;  it  is 
the  Neuthor,  or  New  Gate.  What  of  it  you  shall  hear  presently. 
You  have  read  maybe  of  Constantine  the  Great  and  a  certain  lumi- 
nous cross  which  he  is  said  to  have  seen  in  the  heavens  before  his 
conversion  from  heathenism  to  Christianity.  Well,  the  event  hap- 
pened early  in  the  fourth  century,  and  the  place  where  it  happened 
IS  said  to  be  somewhere  at  Maintz.    He  was  marching  towards  Rome 
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—or  say  Italy — to  engage  his  enemy  Mazentius,  who  was  then  master 
both  of  Italy  and  Africa.  The  campaign  was  successful  for  Con- 
stantino, and  of  course  unsuccessful  for  Maxentius.  The  latter  being 
defeated  was  obliged  to  fly,  in  doing  which,  through  the  breaking  of 
a  bridge,  he  fell  into  the  river  Tiber  and  was  drowned.  Now, 
tradition  says  that  it  was  near  the  Neuthor — through  which,  after 
careful  inquiry  and  persistent  walking,  we  pass  to  a  uiady  walk  out- 
side the  city  walls — that  the  phenomenon  above  noted  happened, 
when  setting  off  for  Italy.  Over  the  cross  was  a  legible  motto  either 
in  Greek  or  Latin  (for  it  is  said  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes 
the  other),  the  meaning  of  which  is,  *'  By  this  conquer."  And  this  j 
singular  occurrence  is  said  to  have  decided  the  Emperor  to  become  a 
Christian.  Now,  allowing  the  truth  of  the  tradition,  one  cannot  but 
reflect  as  he  stands  on  or  near  the  spot  where  the  vision  is  said  to 
have  taken  place,  of  the  wondrous  issues  that  have  flowied  from  that 
real  or  supposed  fact.  Anyhow,  Constantine  becomes  a  Christian, 
either  from  policy  or  principle,  and  forthwith  he  encourages 
Christianity,  and  discountenances  the  Roman  religion  or  heathenism. 
And  the  upshot  of  the  whole  is — for  be  was  politically  sagacious — 
seeing  the  growing  power  of  the  Christian  Church,  he  allies  it  with 
the  State,  placing  himself  at  the  bead  of  both,  regardless  of  the 
innumerable  evils  resulting  frcm  such  an  unholy  alliance.  Bearing 
upon  this  point,  Mosheim  has  this  passage  :  *'  While  he  (Constantine; 
suffered  the  Church  to  continue  as  before,  to  be  a  sort  of  republic, 
&tinct  from  the  political  body,  he  assumed  to  himself  the  supreme 
power  over  this  sacred  republic,  and  the  right  of  modelling  and  con- 
troUing  it  in  such  a  manner  as  would  best  subserve  the  public  good. 
Nor  did  any  bishop  call  in  question  this  power  of  the  Emperor. ''* 
'*And  for  various  reasons  (the  Emperor)  wished  to  adapt  the  eccle- 
siastical administration  to  that  of  the  commonwealth."t  And  so  as 
years  pass  we  find  Constantine  calling  the  Council  of  Nice  (325),  and 
otherwise  acting  as  head  of  both  Church  and  State.  This,  however, 
is  a  thing  we  contend  he  had  no  right  as  Emperor  to  do,  and  which 
if  be  had  left  undone  would  have  made  things  much  better  for  the 
Church  and  world ;  besides  being  in  contravention  of  the  spirit  and 
teaching  of  Him  who  said, ''  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world/  .  Such 
are  our  reflections  as  we  stand  here  and  muse  near  the  Neuthor. 
And  the  uppermost  thought  in  the  mind,  as  we  think  of  the  place, 
vision,  and  Constantine's  subsequent  behaviour,  is  what  mighty  con- 
sequences often  hang  upon  an  apparently  little  thing !  It  was  a  little 
thing  that  an  Emperor  should  dream  that  dream  of  the  cross — for  so 
some  hold ;  but  Slate  Churches  from  that  day  to  this  have  wrought 
mighty  harm.  But  it  is  time  to  tack  about,  and  turn  our  face 
towards  "Worms. 

Worms !  What  thoughts — deep  and  pensive,  aye,  and  joyous,  too — 
struggle  for  the  utterance  of  the  tongue  at  the  very  mention  of  the 
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same !  Nor  can  we  help  them  if  we  would.  Such  is  its  place  in  our 
memor}',  and  such  the  warm  place  in  our  affections  of  the  name  of 
the  **  uncrowned  king/'  who  has  made  it  world-famous  by  his  sayings 
and  doings  thereat,  that  we  could  laugh  and  weep  at  the  remem- 
brance of  it  all  in  one  minute — that  is  if  we  were  made  of  that  kind 
of  "  stuff/'  But  as  we  are  not,  we  muse,  having  it  in  our  own  heart 
thus:  "Worms/  "Ah!  that  Diet,  1521."  "Luther!"  "Noble 
man."  "  So  help  me,  God.  Amen."  So  run  my  thoughts ;  but  to 
tell  the  emotion  is  out  of  the  question.  Still  the  one  of  longest 
duration  was  a  feeling  of  gladness  at  so  near  a  prospect  of  a  privilege 
which  at  one  time  was  never  dreamt  of  being  enjoyed.  Yet  we  were 
devoutly  thankful  at  the  thought  of  treading  the  same  streets  as  were 
trodden  by  one  of  the  noblest  members  of  God's  own  aristocracy. 
With  feelings  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  describe,  it  seemed  almost  as 
if  Luther  might  have  made  special  arrangement  to  meet  us  at  Worms, 
and  tell  us  all  about  it.  Well,  had  we  been  spiritualists  perhaps 
terms  might  have  been  fixed  (?) ;  but  as  it  is,  why  we  must  make  the 
best  of  it.  With  these  thoughts  running  through  the  mind  we  left 
Maintz  behind,  and  set  out  by  rail  in  a  second-class  carriage — which 
by  the  way  is  about  or  nearly  equal  to  our  first  in  England — for  the 
conservative,  old,  and  venerable  city  of  Worms.  On  our  way  we  pass 
threugh 

Oppenheim, 

which  place,  after  its  fine  Gothic  church,  if  not  before,  is  most  noted 
perhaps  for  the  fact  that  here  are  the  bones  and  skulls,  &c.,  of  many 
Spaniards  and  Swedes,  and  others  who  fell  in  the  famous  "  thirty 
years'  war."  At  this  point  our  risibilities  are  somewhat  unduly  excited 
by  an  amusing  incident,  as  it  seems  to  us.  The  condticteur  appears 
upon  the  scene  to  start  the  train,  and  with  an  instrument  resembling 
a  child's  halfpenny  brass  trumpet,  upon  which  he  performs  a  solo-^ 
"  ^oo^a-toot*•a-tooo" — and  such  are  the  visions  of  "  old  clo' "  men  and 
"marine  store  dealers"  called  up  by  this  unrivalled  ihstrumental 
execution,  that  for  the  life  of  us  we  cannot  forbear  shouting,  ''Hags 
and  bones."  But  as  thei/  don't  understand,  and  we  mean  no  harm, 
it  doesn't  much  matter.  By  the  time  we  fairly  overget  this  little 
episode,  we  arrive  at  our  destinatio^n. 

Worms. 

Leaving  the  station  we  take  the  road  that  leads  in  a  straight  line 
up  to  the  city.  We  journey  thus  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when 
a  slight  turn  or  inclination  of  the  head  discovers  one  of  the  grandest 
monuments  the  world  can  boast.  Of  course  we  cannot  think  of 
going  further  yet,  so  we  wend  our  way  to  the  spot.  It  is  a  fearfully 
hot  day ;  the  sun  glares  right  at  us  and  upon  us,  and  strikes  so 
directly  home  that  we  are  almost  overcome  by  his  unusually  affec- 
tionate attentions  and  warmth.  So  walking  to  the  square  in  which 
the  monument  stands,  and  passing  through  the  gate  of  the  pallisades 
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which  ran  along  the  front,  -we  sit  down  to  rest  and  put  up  an 
umbrella  to  shut  off  the  too  liberal  attention  of  the  King  of  i)ay. 
Thus,  seat  obtained  and  sun-shade  up,  we  are  ready  for 

*'  The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul/' 

But  as  we  sit,  it  seems  more  of  a  dream  than  reality  to  find  our- 
selves in  this  old  city,  where  has  been  enacted  some  of  the  most  noble 
deeds  that  history  records.  Yet  here  we  are,  and  remember,  only  for 
a  very  limited  stay.  So  haying  tried  to  identify  the  characters  here  set 
forth,  we  seek  a  more  minute  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  this 
monument  to  Germany's  honour.  A  small  pamphlet — either  in 
German,  French,  English,  or  Italian — can  be  obtained  on  the  spot  for 
a  small  charge,  and  this  little  book  wonderfully  helps  you  to  appre- 
ciate the  whole  representation.  We,  however,  attempt  no  elaborate  and 
exhaustive  description,  but  simply  a  few  observations.  The  monu- 
ment itself  doubtless  owes  its  erection  to  the  growth  of  Protestant 
feeling  in  Germany,  and  is  an  undoubted  and  tangible  expression  of 
the  same.  It  was  unveiled  in  1868 ;  date,  June  25th.  To  the  fund 
for  its  erection  nearly  fifty  crowned  sovereigns  contributed ;  but  it 
took  some  ten  or  twelve  years  to  complete  it.  The  Luther  monument 
is  composed  of  a  group  of  figures  tastily  arranged  in  due  order 
around  the  central  one,  which  is  Luther  himself.  That  of  Luther 
is  a  most  magnificent  statue  ten  feet  high,  and  nobly  placed  in 
graceful  and  becoming  attitude  on  a  fine  syenite  pedestal.  The  atti- 
tude of  Luther  is  this :  his  face  is  upturned  towards  heaven  as  if 
appealing  for  vindication  thence,  whilst  his  hand,  firmly  closed,  as  in- 
cucative  of  his  firmness  and  determination,  rests  upon  the  Bible.  The 
very  look  of  the  noble  form  is  inspiring,  and  one  feels  like  calling  out, 
"  Bravo,  Luther ! ''  And  the  company  he  keeps  bespeaks  his  charac- 
ter and  work — all  good  men  and  true.  As  you  look  and  bring  your 
eye  down  the  whole  group  breaks  upon  you.  On  Luther's  left  stands 
Philip  the  Magnanimous  leaning  on  his  sword,  while  on  his  right  is 
Frederick  the  Great,  Elector  of  Saxony,  with  his  sword  raised  in  the 
air.  Philip  Melancthon  and  John  Keuchlin,  two  other  coadjutors  of 
different  kind,  occupy  corresponding  positions  at  the  opposite  corners ; 
while  half-way  between  these  statues  on  each  side  there  sits  a  female  . 
figure,  allegorically  representing  three  of  the  most  prominent  cities  in 
the  movement  of  the  time  —  Augsburg,  desolate  and  mourning; 
Spiers,  bold  and  protesting ;  and  Magdeburg.  At  the  basement  of  the 
principal  figure  are  seated  four  characters  representing  four  different 
nations  —  Wycliffe  of  England ;  Huss  of  Bohemia,  who  holds  with 
questionable  credit  a  crucifix,  at  which  he  intently  looks  ;  Savonarolo 
of  Italy,  and  Waldo  of  France ;  men  who  helped  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  '*  Thuringian  miner's  son."  The  slab  immediately  beneath  the 

Ereat  man  contains  medallion  portraits  of  certain  stem  helpers  of 
uther's  joy,  while  the  one  beneath  that,  has  on  each  of  its 
four  sides  a  representation  in  alto  relievo  of  some  interesting 
episode  in  his  life : — *'  Here  we  have  him  making  his  speech 
in    the    Worms    Parliament,    nailing    his    theses   to    the    door 
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of  the  Wittenb^g  Cathedral,  marrying  his  Catherine,  and 
translating  the  Bible  in  the  sequestered  Castle  of  Wartburg."  *  A 
number  of  inscriptions  are  placed  upon  the  £ne  pedestal  that 
supports  Luther.  The  most  easily  seen,  because  upon  the  front  and 
catching  the  eye  of  the  visitor,  is  the  memorable  oath  with  which  he 
woimd  up  that  decided  and  famous  speedi  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  :— 
"  Htre  I  Mtand,  I  cannot  speak  nor  act  otherwise,  80  help  me  God, 
Amen.**  We  remember  reading  of  the  brilliant  assemblage  gathered 
to  witness  the  inauguration  of  the  aboye,  and  the  congratulatory 
message  sent  by  our  own  beloved  Queen  that  '*  Protestant  England 
sympathises  with  the  Protestant  princes  and  peoples  of  Gernmny." 
And  now  it  has  been  our  unexpected  pleasure  to  see  this  superb 
monument  of  one  of  earth's  greatest  sons,  and  we  are  happy.  It  stands 
on  a  fine  open  space  and  in  a  very  respectable  part  of  the  city.  It  is, 
moreover,  only  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  railway  statioo*  so 
that  should  you  be  passing  this  way  by  all  means  contrive  one  half 
hour  at  least  to  see  the  Luther  monument  at  Worms.  Should  any 
of  my  readers  be  curious  to  know  more  of  this  matter  than  it  would 
be  prudent  in  me  to  tell,  permit  me  to  refer  you  to  an  article,  to  which 
I  am  a  little  indebted  myself,  in  the  *<  Sunday  at  Home,"  for  January, 
1869.  We  have  something  more  to  tell  of  Worms  and  its  associations, 
and  our  experiences  there,  but  as  our  space  is  already  exhausted  we 
must  be  content  with  "  Rest  ye ; "  tmd  for  the  present,  "  Good-bye." 


HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CHRISTIAN. 

Hattie  and  Donald  were  looking  one  day  at  some  silkworms 
which  were  feeding  on  some  mulberry  leaves  in  a  little  box  which 
they  called  "  Silky's  workroom."  Their  mother  had  told  them  thai, 
as  the  pretty  golden-winged  butterflies  came  from  the  crawling  cater- 
pillars, so  their  new  bodies  would  one  day  come  forth  bright  and 
beautiful  from  their  dead  ones,  which  would  first  moulder  in  the 
grave.  Donald  said,  *'  It's  very  wonderful,  .Hattie ;  and,  oh,  I  do 
wish  I  were  a  Christian ! " 

Hattie  earnestly  gazed  into  his  eyes  asshte  replied,  "  Donald,  it  is 
very  easy  to  become  a  Christian.  A  great  many  little  children  come 
to  Christ    All  you  have  to  do  is  to  knock,  and  the  door  opens." 

Hattie  was  right  It  is  easy  for  a  child  who  really  wishes  to  be  Ji 
Christian  to  be  one.  Jesus  &a)s  to  all,  '*  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  |^ven 
you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto 
you." 

Try  it,  my  dear  child.  Knock,  Jesus  listens,  and  waits  to  open 
the  door — that  is,  to  make  you  His  disciple. 

*  **  Sunday  at  Home,"  January,  1869. 
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COMING  TO  JESUS. 

A  SaxmoK  Pbbbabbb  for  tkb  Cbildsbn's  Sbsyicb  at  St.  Domingo 

Boan)AT-«cHooL,  Liybbpool. 

"  And  he  brought  him  to  Jesus. *' — John  I.,  42. 

[6  is  what  I  desire  to  do  for  you  in  what  I  shall  say  to 
you  this  afternoon.  It  is  aleo  what  your  teachers  wish  to 
do  for  you  in  their  teachings  from  Sunday  to  Sunday.  I 
read  a  beautiful  little  book  some  time  ago  called  **  My 
Class  for  Jesus.*'  Now  the  title  of  that  book,  I  trust,  ex- 
presses the  desire,  the  purpose,  the  aim  of  etery  teacher  in  our 
Mhool — "  My  class,  my  children,  for  Jesus." 

But  I  will  tell  you  why  1  speak  to  you  about  Jesus,  and  about 
coming  to  Jesus,  this  afternoon.  A  few  Sundays  ago,  as  we  were 
holding  a  prayer-meeting  after  the  evening  service,  I  saw  a  little  boy 
coining  up  the  ai»le  towards  me  as  I  stood  within  the  communion- 
rail,  and  I  saw  he  was  in  distress  about  something.  I  thought  some- 
one was  ill,  perhaps  his  father  or  his  mother,  and  he  was  sent  to  ask 
me  to  go  and  risit  them.  So  when  he  got  near  me  I  said,  "  My  poor 
boy,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Is  it  me  you  want  ?  What  do  you  want 
me  for?**  He  replied,  as  well  as  his  feelings  would  let  him,  ''A 
gentleman  in  the  pew  where  I  was  told  me  if  I  came  to  you  you 
would  tell  me  the  way  to  Christ."  "  Was  it  your  father  who  told 
you  to  come?"  **No,  sir,  I  have  no  father."  ''Has  your  mother, 
then,  spoken  to  you  about  these  things?"  ''I  have  no  mother 
either.''  "Do  you  attend  our  Sunday-school?"  **No,  but  I  have 
been  at  the  chapel  a  few  Sunday  nights.'' 

Now  when  I  heard  what  this  boy  said  I  was  very  much  surprised 
and  very  much  pleased.  I  was  surprised  that  one  so  young,  and  who 
had  neither  father  nor  mother  to  teach  him  and  care  for  him,  should 
think  about  Jesus,  and  wish  to  come  to  Uim. 

And  yet,  when  I  thought  a  little,  I  saw  I  0ught  not  to  be  sur- 
prised at  this.  For  Jesus  cares  for  the  little  ones,  and  when  He  was 
upon  the  earth  He  said  many  kind  things  about  them,  and  many  kind 
things  to  them.  And  He  who  was  so  kind  to  children  when  on  the 
earth  cannot  but  think  of  them  now  He  is  in  heaven.  So  I  feh  I 
ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  Jesus  was  caring  for  this  little  father- 
less and  motherless  boy,  and  drawing  him  into  His  fold. 

I  was  also  pleased  with  this  little  boy  as  well  as  surprised  by  him. 
I  was  pleased  with  his  modesty  and  with  his  intelligence.  Though  a 
little  boy  he  spoke  so  properly  that  I  was  sure  he  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about,  and  was  also  very  sincere  in  his  wish  to  be  told  the 
way  to  Jesus. 

I  will  not  tell  you  what  I  said  to  that  little  boy,  but  I  will  tell 
you  what  his  coming  to  me  made  me  resolve  to  do.  It  was  to  speak 
more  to  children,  and  even  to  young  children,  in  the  belief  that  the 
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blessed  Spirit  of  Jesus  was  already  in  their  hearts  drawing  them  to 
Himself. 

Now  some  of  you  are  very  young  and  yery  little.  Sometimes  we 
see  you  at  your  play,  and  you  run,  and  frolic,  and  lau^h,  and  shoatf 
and  are  as  merry  as  children  can  be.  And  there  are  times  when  we 
see  you  in  other  moods  than  these  pleasant  ones.  It  is  a  sad  thing 
to  say,  but  it  is  true.  You  are  naughty  and  perverse — ^you  are  ia  a 
sulky  or  angry  temper.  And  perhaps  we  tiiinK,  "  Can  these  children 
haye  any  serious  and  good  thoughts — any  thoughts  about  God,  and 
Christ,  and  their  souls,  and  about  being  good  children  and  getting  to 
heayen?" 

Or,  we  see  you  in  the  house  of  God  with  your  parents  or 
friends.  The  preacher,  that  is,  sees  jrou  as  he  is  preaching,  and  he 
thinks,  **  Well,  it  is  of  no  use  my  talking  to  these  litUe  creatures ;  they 
cannot  understand  me  if  I  do,  and  if  they  could  understand  me  they 
are  too  giddy  to  attend  to  what  I  say,  and  so  I  must  speak  to  those 
that  are  older  and  wiser,  or  else  I  haye  no  need  to  speak  at  all.^ 

Why,  if  during  the  sermon  I  had  seen  this  little  boy  who  came  to 
me  I  yery  likely  should  not  haye  thought  that  he  was  attending  to  it 
or  caring  about  it ;  and  yet  how  mistaken  I  should  haye  been  1  He 
was  listening  to  what  he  heard  and  doing  what  many  grown-up 
people  I  fear  neyer  do — laying  to  heart  what  he  heard  the  preacher  say. 

Now  supposing  all  you  were  like  this  little  boy.  Supposing  you 
were  to  say,  because  it  would  be  truthful  to  say  it,  '*  Please,  sir,  we 
haye  come  to  the  seryice  this  afternoon  hoping  you  would  tell  us  the 
way  to  Jesus."  If  it  were  so,  how  gladly  shpuld  I  take  you  by  the 
hand  and  bring  you  to  Jesus  I 

Well,  now,  will  you  understand  me  if  I  say  to  you  that  I  would 
bring  you  to  Jesus  by  letting  you  know  that  Jesus  is  already  with 
you  ?  If  I  were  speaking  to  grown-up  people  I  might  say,  ^*  I  bring 
you  to  Jesus  by  making  you  conscious  that  you  are  already  in  the 
presence  of  Jesus.'' 

Let  me  try  to  make  my  meaning  plain. 

Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  yery  young  man,  and  before  1 
was  married  and  had  a  good  wife  to  take  care  of  me,  I  was  taken 
yery  ill.  I  was  liyin^  in  London,  and  my  parents  and  relatives  lived 
130  miles  away  in  the  country,  which  then  was  considered  a  great 
distance  to  travel,  as  at  that  time  there  were  no  railroads  to  travel  on. 
So  I  would  not  let  my  parents  know  how  ill  I  was  lest  they  should  be 
troubled  about  me,  and  perhaps  put  themselves  to  the  inconvenience 
and  expense  of  coming  to  see  me. 

I  suppose  I  was  more  ill  than  I  thought  myself  to  be,  for  I  had 
some  friends  in  London  who  were  what  is  called  walking  the 
hospitals — ^that  is,  they  were  preparing  to  be  doctors — and  they  sent  to 
me  one  of  the  most  skilful  pnysicians  they  knew.  I  remember  when 
he  had  examined  me  and  asked  me  a  few  questions,  he  turned  to  the 
lady  of  the  house  where  I  lived  and  said,  "  Has  the  young  man  any 
friends  ?  " 
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This  made  me  sad,  for  I  took  it  to  mean  that  he  thought  I  should 
not  eet  better.  However  I  tried  to  keep  my  heart  up  and  belieye 
that  lie  was  wrong  in  his  opinion  of  my  case.  So  I  did  not  send  news 
home  of  my  illness. 

But  two  days  after  the  physician  had  been,  the  lady  of  the  house 
came  into  my  room  and  said,  "  I  think  you  had  better  let  me  send 
your  parents  word  how  ill  you  are."  Now,  though  I  was  loneing  to 
be  with  my  mother,  who  I  knew  would  nurse  me  as  nobody  else 
could,  I  thought  she  was  too  far  off  for  me  to  go  to  her,  and  I  would 
not  put  her  to  the  trouble  of  coming  to  me,  so  I  said,  "By  no 
means.  I  shall  get  better,  and  I  won't  have  my  parents  troubled 
about  me  on  any  account."  "  But  would  you  not  like  to  see  your 
mother  ?  "  she  urged.  My  heart  said,  •'  Shouldn't  I !  *'  though  my 
lips  did  not  say  aU  my  heart  felt.  "  Well,  what  will  you  say,"  she 
proceeded,  "  if  I  tell  you  that  we  have  written  to  your  parents,  and 
that  they  are  comiug  to  see  you  ?"  I  have  no  doubt  my  looks  gave 
the  reply,  **  It  is  all  right ;  I  am  very  glad.''  I  do  not  think  she 
waited  for  a  reply  in  words  before  she  added,  "  What  will  you  say 
if  1  tell  you  that  they  have  come,  and  are  in  the  house  waiting  and 
wishful  to  be  introduced  to  you  ?  *' 

Oh,  the  blessedness  of  that  intelligence !  It  was  like  life  from  the 
dead  for  me.  In  a  few  minutes  I  was  in  the  arms  of  my  dear  mother, 
and  the  presence  of  my  parents  was  as  the  presence  of  God  to  me. 
From  the  very  day  they  came  I  began  to  recover,  though  it  took 
fifteen  weeks  of  good  motherly  nursing  before  I  could  begin  to  preach 
again. 

Now  do  you  see  what  I  want  to  teach  you  by  this  narrative  about 
myself? 

It  is  this :  As  at  that  time  of  my  sickness  it  was  with  me  and  my 
parents,  so  is  it  with  you  and  Jesus.  There  I  lay  thinking  about  my 
parents.  Oh,  how  I  longed  to  be  with  them,  or  have  them  with  me. 
But  they  were  a  long  way  off.  I  thought  of  them  so  many,  many 
miles  away — when  lo !  they  were  close  at  hand ;  yea,  in  the  very  house 
where  I  was. 

You  will  read  in  a  former  part  of  the  chapter  from  which  my  text 
is  taken  that  John  the  Baptist  said  to  the  Jews :  ^' There  standeth  One 
among  you  whom  you  know  not."  Now,  that  is  true  of  Jesus  amongst 
us.  He  is  amongst  us,  nigh  to  every  one  of  us,  though  many  know 
it  not 

In  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  we  read  that  we 
have  not  to  ascend  into  heaven  to  bring  Christ  down  from  above, 
nor  have  we  to  descend  into  the  deep  to  bring  Him  up  from  the  dead ; 
the  Word  is  nigh  us,  even  in  our  mouth,  and  in  our  heart. 

Yes,  my  dear  children,  it  is  so. 

'Thfi  very  sense  of  sin  you  have  in  your  hearts,  your  desire  to  be 
forgiven,  to  be  made  better,  to  have  a  new  heart,  to  love  God,  to  love 
your  parents,  your  brothers  and  sisters,  and  ever  to  do  right ;  all 
these  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  desires  are  proofs  of  Christ  being 
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with  yoa,  «nd  you  come  to  Jeiiu  b,  letting  Jeeo.  come  to  yon  and 
live  and  reign  in  your  hearts. 

How  many  of  you  will  let  me  bring  yoa  to  Jesas  in  this  way  this 
afternoon  ?  How  many  of  you  will  let  Jesus  take  you  in  His  arms 
and  bless  you  ? 

What  has  been  your  past  life  in  respect  of  ttis  ? 

I  am  sure  you  have  had  good  feeliogs  and  good  desires.  Is  it  not 
so  P  I  am  not  asking  your  teachers,  or  the  bigger  beys  and  girls  only, 
but  you  younger  children.  Tou  boys  and  gins  that  are  ten,  eigliJt, 
seyeo,  or  six  years  of  age. 

But  I  fear  you  have  not  been  faithful  to  these  invitations.  Tou 
ha^te  heard  the  Toice  of  Jesus  say  many  things  to  you,  but  other 
voices  have  spoken  to  you  as  well  as  His,  and  you  have  listened  to 
them  instead  of  regarding  only  the  voice  of  Jesus. 

What  a  beautiful  picture  is  drawn  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  John's 
gospel  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  the  sheep  1  Now  in  the  country 
where  Jesus  lived,  sheep  were  not  driven  by  force,  or  teased  and 
worried  with  dogs,  as  they  are  with  us.  The  shepherd  did  not  drive, 
he  led  his  sheep ;  that  is  what  Jesus  does.  He  goes  before  them  and 
calls  them  by  name,  and  His  sheep  hear  His  voice  and  follow  Him. 

Jesus,  my  dear  children,  has  called  you ;  and  He  has  called  you 
not  in  the  mabs,  in  the  multitude,  or  altogether,  as  I  do  when  I  address 
you  in  these  services.  But  He  has  called  you  singly,  by  name,  as  I 
should  if  I  took  the  list  of  scholars  in  the  school  and  pronounced  the 
name  of  every  one  of  you  in  particular. 

My  dear  children  is  it  not  so  ? 

Ah !  listen  to  me  while  I  put  the  question,  and  give  to  it  a  truthful 
answer.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Now  think.  Do  you  not  remember  the  time, 
I  might  also  add,  and  the  place,  when  Jesus  called  you  ?  Do  you  not 
remember  how  soft  your  heart  once  was ;  how  sinful  you  felt  yourself 
to  be,  and  what  sorrow  it  gave  you,  and  how,  as  well  as  you  could, 
you  prayed  to  God,  and  asked  Him  to  forgive  you,  and  help  you,  and 
make  you  a  better  child  ? 

Why,  all  that  was  the  voice  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  calling  you, 
His  little  lambs,  to  come  to  His  fold  and  be  numbered  with  His  flock. 

Oh,  for  the  future  hear  and  obey  His  voice.  For  He  says,  "  I  love 
them  that  love  me,  and  those  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me.'' 

J.  HuDaiON. 

*  ♦ 

LITTLE  BELLA'S  FOUR  TEXTS. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Bella,  a  little  girl  of  Aiz  years  old,  one  ewniog  to 
her  mother,  "  I  have  four  texts — one  for  the  morning,  one  for  the 
middle  of  the  day,  one  for  the  evening*  aod  one  when  I  go  to 
bed.     Shall  I  say  them  to  you  ?  '* 

**  Do,  my  love,*'  replied  her  mother. 

**  My  morning  one,"  said  Bella,  "  is  '  Jesua  Chvist  came  into  the 
trorld  to  save  sinners ' ;    my  middle   of  the  day  on»  is,  *  Come 
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HAto  Me  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  aad  I  will  ^ive  you 
rest';  my  evening  one  is  'Him  that  comeih  uato  Me  I  will  in  do 
wise  cast  out ' ;  and  my  one  for  when  I  go  to  b«d  U  *  Ood  ie  loive.*  ** 

"And  vary  good  and  appropriate  1  thiuk  they  are,"  aatd  her 
Bother, "for  wmd  you  eay  in  the  morn *Dg»  *  Jesus  Christ  came  to 
save  sinners/  you  may  think — *  Well,  I  am  a  sinner,  so  He  came  to 
save  me :  how  I  should  love  Him  for  that,  and  how  I  must  try  to 
obey  Sim  all  day.'  Then  by  the  middle  of  the  day  perhaps  you 
laave  been  naughty  and  feel  soiry  for  it,  or  something  may  have  vexed 
you,  and  then  that  Vfrse  comes  sweetly  into  }our  mind,  '  Come  unto 
Me  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  yon  rest.' 
And  in  the  evening,  however  naughty  and  fooUcih  you  may  have  been, 
yoi  Qsa  still  vemembfr  the  promise,  '  Him  that  comeih  unto  Me  I 
will  in  no  wise  cast  out.'  And  then  when  bedtime  comes,  and  you 
look  back  on  all  that  has  happened  during  the  day,  and  how  kind 
Oed  has  been  to  you  in  maoy  wayS|  you  can  say  with  all  your  heart, 
*  God  is  love.' " 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  answered  Bella,  eagerly,  **  that's  it  When  I  say 
my  morning  text  and  think  Jesus  came  to  sava  me,  I  will  love  and 
try  to  obey  Him ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day  I  will  say, '  Come 
tinto  Me';  and  I  will  go  to  Jt^^sus  and  a»k  Him  to  wash  me  in  His 
blood,  and  then  I  will  feel  Him  taking  me  in  His  acms,  and  I  will 
lay,  *I  will  do  an)  thing  mamma  wAuts  me  to  do,  and  I  will  be  good.' 
And  in  the  evening  when  1  say,  Him  that  ctimeth  unto  Me  I  will  in 
no  wise  cast  out,'  I  will  think  Jesus  won't  say,  ^  Go  away  ;  I  want  a 
better  girl  than  you.'  And  a&  night  when  I  go  to  bed  J^  will  remember 
all  these  things,  and  I  will  say» '  Ood  is  love.' " 


WHAT  THE  BIRD  TOLD  MARGIE. 

^'  Ho !  little  birdie,  up  on  the  branohy  what  a  lazy  little  thing  you 
are,  almost  as  bad  as  I  am.  Yuu  don't  do  anything  but  hop  about  and 
sing,  and  enjoy  your-it^lf;  neither  do  I." 

To  Margie*s  surprise,  the  bird  said,  "  You  are  a  dear  little  bobbin, 
tnd  I  like  your  hiOKs ;  hut  if  you  think  I  do  nothing  but  hop  about 
aad  sing,  you  don'i  know  much.     Is  that  really  all  you  do  ?  " 

*^Thait's  about  all,  Mr.  Birdie ;  but  since  you  are  so  smart,  tell  me 
what  you  do." 

80  Mr.  Birdie  amaothed  his  feaihers  complacently,  and  went  on 
talking  very  wisely. 

**  Well,  Misfr  Margie,  up  in  the  tree  yonder,  there  are  some  little 
birds,  and  I  have  to  woik  hard  to  find  food  enough  for  them  to  eat. 
Before  the  little  ones  eame  I  had  to  help  make  our  house,  what  you 
oall  our  nest.  You  have  no  idea  what  dangerous  work  it  was  to  get 
the  hair  to  line  it  with." 

"  And  what  else  do  you  do,  now  P" 

'^  WaU,"  said  Mr.  Bird,  scratching  his  head,  "  we  keep  a  family 
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Bchool — a  flying  school— just  a  private  one  for  our  own  children,  you 
know.    They  will  want  to  have  nests  of  their  own  by-and-by.'* 

"  Well,  sir,  and  what  else  ?  " 

"  Why,  when  my  birdies  are  unhappy,  or  get  discouraged  learning 
to  fly,  I  sing  to  them,  and  then  they  sing,  or  try  to,  and  we  have  a 
jolly  time  again.*' 

"  What  do  you  sing  so  early  in  the  morning  for  ?  " 

'*  Because  (iod  lights  up  so  early,  we  can't  keep  our  eyes  shut,  and 
as  soon  as  we  open  tnem  we  want  to  thank  Him  for  taking  care  ofufl, 
and  ask  Him  to  help  us  through  the  day." 

**  And  does  He  really  notice  such  little  creatures  as  you  are«  I 
don't  want  to  be  disrespectful,  but  does  He  really  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  not  one  of  us  could  fall  to  the  ground  without  His 
notice." 

"  Do  you  do  anything  else  beside  what  you  said  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  yes ;  a  little  girl  was  coming  home  from  school  yesterday, 
and  she  was  crying.  I  perched  on  a  tree  and  sang  to  her,  until  the 
tears  stopped  coming,  and  she  fairly  danced  with  joy.  Did  you  ever 
stop  anybody  crying  ?  " 

<<  I  guess  I've  only  made  them  cry,"  said  frank  little  Margie,  "bat 
now  I've  thought  of  more  good  you  do.  You  kill  the  worms  that 
would  hurt  our  gardens."  * 

The  little  bird  nodded  his  head  very  hard. 

"  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  some  more,  and  sing  me  a  song." 

**  I  can't  wait  any  longer  now,  little  girl ;  but  I'll  come  to  the  tree 
before  your  windovi  and  show  you  my  birdies  when  they  have  learned 
to  fly — that  is,  if  you  have  not  a  big  brother  with  a  gun." 

**  Oh,  no !  Good-bye,  then,  Mr.  Birdie ;  I'm  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  lesson,  and  I  mean  to  try  and  see  if  I  can't  do  some  good  in 
the  world  myself."  -^.^rr.r; 

Moral. — ^No  matter  how  small  yon  are,  little  children,  you  can 
all  do  something.    Try ! — Child  at  Some^ 


BE  HONEST. 

Honesty  is  the  best  policy,  we  are  told.  A  little  boy,  whose  name 
is  George,  when  sent  to  a  person's  house  with  a  certain  article  was 
told  to  charge  twopence  ix)r  it ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  lady 
called  the  same  evening  at  the  person's  shop  who  sent  the  article  to 
purchase  a  little  book,  when  the  lady  quite  unexpectedly  said  to  the 
shopkeeper,  "  I  paid  the  little  boy  twopence  halfpenny  for  what  you 
sent"  The  shopkeeper,  you  may  be  sure,  felt  quite  surprised  indeed, 
and  the  little  boy's  dishonesty  was  at  once  found  out.  The  boy  was 
warned  and  told  of  his  wickedness,  and  made  fully  to  confess  all  the 
truth,  and  further,  he  was  requested  to  take  the  lady  the  halfpenny 
which  he  had  overcharged,  and  beg  her  pardon. 
Plymouth*  Thomas  Heath,  J0N. 


THE  TWO  FRIENDS. 
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WHAT    FOR? 

A  GENTLEMAN  went  into  a  Sunday-school  not  long  ago,  and  said  to  the 
children, ''  There  are  two  questions  I  want  to  ask  you.  One  of  them 
you  can  all  answer ;  the  other  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  or  not. 
will  you  try  ?    The  question  is,  *  Who  made  you  ?  *  *' 

When  the  gentleman  asked  this,  the  children  looked  at  him  and 
round  at  each  other  as  they  answered,  *^  Qod,"  as  if  they  hardly 
knew  how  to  answer  such  an  easy  question,  or  why  he  should  ask  it. 
The  second  question  was  "What  for  ?  "  Gould  you  ha^e  told  him  ? 
Do  you  know  why  God  made  you  ? 

The  children  did  not  seem  to  know  what  to  say,  so  they  said 
nothing.  But  there  was  one  little  boy  up  in  the  gallery,  whom  his 
mother  had  taken  there  because  she  thought  he  was  not  old  enough 
to  be  down  with  the  rest ;  but  it  aeems  he  was  really  bigger  in  mind 
than  some  of  the  others,  for  he  gave  a  good  answer  to  this  second 
question.  I  wish  you  could  l^aye  heard  his  little  yoIcq  saying,  **  To 
be  good  and  to  do  good*''  , 

Do  you  not  think  he  was  right  ?  If  God  made  us  to  be  good  and 
do  good,  how  sorry  He  must  be  to  see  us,  instead  of  this,  "  being  wrong 
and  doing  wrong." 

Now,  the  only  help  for  us  is  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  can, 
and  will,  if  we  ask  Him,  help  us  with  His  Holy  Spirit ;  He  can  aid 
us  to  grow  more  and  more  like  Himself. 

Then  shall  we  please  God;  then  shall  we  be  what  He  made 
us  for. 


THE  TWO  FRIENDS. 

In  the  depths  of  a  forest  there  lived  two  foxes  who  never  had  a 
cross  word  with  each  other.  One  of  them  said  one  day  in  the  politest 
fox  language,  "  Let's  quarrel." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  other;  **as  you  please,  dear  friend.  But 
how  shall  we  set  about  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  cannot  be  difiBcult,**  said  fox  number  one ;  '*  two-legged 
people  fall  out ;  why, should  not  we  ?  " 

So  they  tried  all  sorts  of  ways,  but  it  could  not  be  done,  because 
each  one  would  give  way.    At  last  number  one  fetched  two  stones. 

"  There ! "  said  he ;  "  you  say  they're  yours,  and  I'll  say  they're 
ftine,  and  we  will  quarrel  and  fight  and  scratch.  Now,  I'll  begin. 
Those  stones  are  mine ! " 

"  Very  well,"  answered  the  other,  gently,  "  you  are  welcome  to 

them." 

^  "  But  we  shall  never  quarrel  at  this  rate ! "  cried  the  other,  jump- 
ing up  and  licking  his  face.  "  You  old  simpleton,  don't  you  know 
that  it  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel  any  day  ?  " 

So  they  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  and  never  tried  to  play  at  this 
silly  game  again.  I  often  think  of  this  fable  when  I  feel  more  inclined 
to  be  sulky  than  sweet. 
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AprU  Uih,  187S. 

Bear  Sib, — Will  yon  please  giye  your  opinion  as  to  what  y^su  would 
advise  young  persons  to  learn  to  become  useful  Local  Preachers,  and  also 
what  works  to  study  to  understand  the  doctrines  ?  Your  opinion  wiU 
o1»lige,  yours  truly,  Dbsi&b. 

Answer. — Learn  first  the  English  language,  so  that  y^n  may 
speak  it  correctly.  Learn  to  get  up  at  four  o'clock  in  the  tuoraing, 
that  you  may  have  time  to  learn  things  before  yon  go  to  work. 
Learn  to  put  your  half-holidays  to  good  use  for  mental  improvement. 
Learn  to  cultivate  deep  piety.  Teach  in  the  Sunday-school,  attend 
your  class  regularly,  and  do  all  the  good  you  can  accordiog  to  your 
opportunity.  Kead  three  chapters  in  the  Bible  every  day  and  five 
every  ISunday  and  you  will  read  it  through  in  a  year.  When  you 
have  learned  English  grammar,  learn  geography  and  arithmetie,  and 
read  some  condensed  history  of  Greeof,  Home,  and  England.  For 
the  doctrines  Dr.  Cooke's  Theolog'y  will  tf>ach  you  all  that  is  neoeM»ry 
to  begin  with,  and  if  you  want  a  larger  work  you  can  read  Watson's 
Theology.  Dr.  D wight's  Theology  is  a  very  readable  work — much 
more  lively  in  style  than  Watson's.  By  all  means  read  Wesley's 
Sermons  and  his  Journal.  When  you  have  gcme  through  these,  and 
even  before,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  preach  if  you  have  any  preaching 
talent  in  you.  And  when  you  begin  to  preach  speak  distinctly,  and 
don't  mumble  your  words  as  if  you  were  tongue-tied.  Never  read  your 
sermons  while  you  live ;  when  you  cannot  preach  without  reading 
enter  the  Civil  Service  or  any  other  that  is  respectable.  When  you 
have  attended  to  all  this  ask  us  again  what  tu  do,  and  we  will  tell 
you  according  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

Dear  Sib, — Will  you  please  to  oblige  by  sending  an  answer  to  the 
following  question  in  the  Juvenile  Instkuctou  for  next  month,  namely, 
the  Bible  says  that  we  are  all  brothers  and  sisters ;  how,  therefore,  can  a 
boy  or  girl  be  brother  or  sister  to  their  own  parents? — Yours  truly, 

A  Faithful  Inquirbb. 

Answer. — ^Well,  now,  this  note  comes  from  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
which  we  understand  is  a  very  respectable  place,  and  has  a  school  or 
two  in  it,  at  which  we  should  have  expected  a  "Faithful  Inquirer" 
might  have  met  with  somebody  competent  to  answer  a  question  of 
this  nature  without  figuring  in  the  Juvenile  Instructor.  Never- 
theless we  would  say  that  when  the  Bible  affirms  that  we  are  all 
brothers  and  sisters  it  speaks  of  a  spiritual  and  not  a  natural  relation, 
and  uses  the  terms  in  the  same  sense  as  our  Saviour  did  when  in 
Matthew  xii.,  60,  he  says— »*  For  whosover  shall  do  the  will  of  my 
Father  which  is  ia  heaven  the  same  is  my  brother  and  sistor  and 
mother." 
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OUR  JUVENILE  MISSIONARY  AGENCY,  &c. 


liSiD*  First  Cmcviv. — Wooshouss-lamb  Juybnilb  Musiovaxy 
SoeisTT. — Dear  Sir» — We  held  our  annual  misBionary  services  on  Sunday, 
April  6,  1873,  when  two  sermons  were  preached  in  the  morning  and  even- 
ing by  the  Rev.  H.  O.  Croft,  D.D.,  of  Manchester.  In  the  afternoon 
was  held,  in  the  above  chapel, 'our  annual  juvenile  missionary  meeting. 
Our  esteemed  friend  and  Sunday-school  teacher,  Mr.  E.  Mallioson,  pre- 
sided, and  suitable  addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  H.  O.  Croft,  D.D. 
Rev.  E.  Hall,  Messrs.  J.  Thornton,  S.  Wildblood,  J.  Hampshire,  and  T. 
Jesaop.  The  collections  at  these  services  amounted  to  £17  2s.  7d. ;  besides 
this,  the  Secretary,  iu  his  report,  showed  that  the  following  sums  had  been 
collected  by  the  teachers  and  scholars,  viz. ; — 

By  J.  W.  Dixon : 
To  Bubscription 

„  Family  Boxes  ... 

„  Boxes  in  school  

„  Proportion  of  Circuit  Meeting 
Salf-deuial  ... 
Thread  wad  Needle 
A.  lii.  R.  S. ... 
Martha  Wildblood 
Jane  Walker 
Lilly  Richardson 
Charles  Richardson 
lUchelHaU 
H.  8.  Braithwaite... 
^yilly  Richardson... 
Annie  Fox  ... 
Polly  Stevenson 
Herbert  Kay 
Mary  Jane  Allen  ... 
Nelly  Smith 

W.  U.  and  James  Gray 
James  Ward 
Margaret  Willans... 
Maria  Ward 
Carry  Wildblood  ... 
Maria  Parker 

A  Friend,  for  Chinese  Studant  ... 
Sarah  Ann  and  Gtoorgo  Holdea ... 
Small  aums 
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Making  a  total  of  £57  9s.  7d.,  f&is  being  an  increase  on  last  year  of  £10. 
On  Sunday  afternoon,  April  27,  our  esteemed  missionary  secretary,  the 
Aev.  S.  Uulme,  distributed  the  priaes  to  those  scholars  who  hsid  so  suc- 
ceesfuUy  collected  for  our  missions.  We  earnestly  pray  that  th©  Lord 
nay  biess  and  crown  our  efforts  with  abundaat  success. — Yours  ivspect* 
lully,  J.  W.  Dixon,  Secretary. 
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EccLES,  Manchesteb  South  Cibct7it. — On  Sunday  afternoon,  April 
6,  1873,  ire  held  our  annual  juTenile  musionary  meeting  in  the  liurge 
school-room.     There  was  a  very  good  attendance  of  friends,  teachers,  and 
scholars.    Stanway  JacksonjEsq.  (Independent),  presided,  and  after  a  Tery 
ahle    and  interesting  speech  from  the  chairman,  appropriate  addresseB 
were  delivered  hy  Mr.  J.  Ahel,  Mr.  IJnwin,  Mr.  G.  H.  Peace,  and  Mr. 
C.  Turner.     The  report  was  read  by  the  secretary,  and  the  following  is 
the  amount  whi9h  we  have  raised  during  the  twelve  months : — 

£    8.  d. 
Female  Classes    ...        •••        •••        •••        •••        •..        -.•        2  15    7^ 

Male  Classes        ...        •••        •••        •••        •.•        •••        •••        1  12    0^ 

Emily  Gheadle    ...        >••        ...        ••.        •••        -•-        •••        18     6 
Susey  Ellison      ...        •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        0  18    6 , 

Sophia  ELorshaw ...        •••        •••        •.•        ...        ...        ..•        0  13    0 

Harriet  Taylor    ...        ..•        •.•        ..•        ...        •••        •.•        0  12     6 

Alice  Annie  Pearce        ...         ...         ...         ...        ...         ...        0  10    6^ 

Elizabeth  Gheadle 0    6    0 

Hannah  Barlow  ...         ...         •*.        ..•        •••        ..•        .«•        0    4  11 

Catherine  Jones  ...        ...        ...        ...        ...         ...         •••        0    4     7*^ 

Mary  Cavanagh 0    4    6 

Mary  W^ard         ..•         ...         ...         •.•         •••         ..*         ...         0    4    2 

Alice  Crosby        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...        •••        •••        0    4    0 

Mary  Emily  Hanson 0    3    6 

Minnie  Hanson  ...        •..        •••        ...         ...        ...        •••        0    2     6 

Ellen  Metcalf      ...        0    2     7 

Elizabeth  Gheadle  ...        0    18 

James  Marsh       ...        ...        ...        ...        ..«         ...         ...        1  12    0 

Frederick  Morton  0    8    0 

John  James  Walker       0    5    6^ 

James  Pickup      0    4    2 

Samuel  Hampson 0     2    6' 

J.  A.  Worthington        0    2    0 

ZacriahWard     0    15 

Thomas  Orosby 0    10 

Henry  Taylor  Buckley 0    10 

\jr.  XL.  X  arr  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         «..         %}    v     o 

Collected  at  the  Meeting  3    7    5^ 

£16    9  11 


This  is  an  increase  over  last  year  of  £9  12s.  3d.,  which  we  think  will 
almost  cause  you  to  say,  ''Well  done,  the  juvenile  Mends  at  Ecdes." 
Oreat  praise  is  due  to  most  of  the  coUeotors,  who  have  worked  very  hard 
to  get  the  amount  mentioned  in  the  report. — S.  Hanson,  Secretary. 

Ebbnezbr  Sunday-School,  Hobsfobth,  Bbadfobd  Ci&cttit. — Dear 
Sir, — Will  you  please  give  us  a  space  in  your  Juvenilb  Instbuctor  for 
Uie  following  report : — On  Good  Friday,  April  11,  a  meeting  was  held  in 
connection  with  the  Band  of  Hope  at  Ebenezer  Sunday-scho<u,  Horsforth, 
Bradford  Circuit,  it  being  the  third  annual  festival  of  the  Band  of  Hope. 
The  children  walked  in  procession  round  part  of  the  village,  and  a  meet- 
ing followed  the  tea,  at  which  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Bev.  Jolm 
Harper,  Baptist  Minister  of  Horsforth,  Mr.  Barry,  of  Leeds,  and  other 
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friends.  Pieoes  were  recited  by  the  ohildren  of  the  Band  of  Hope,  and 
prizes  given  to  the  same.  The  meeting  passed  off  yery  peacefully.  The 
last  year  has  been  a  great  success  to  us  both  in  our  financial  affairs  and  in 
the  number  of  members.  We  have  great  encouragement  to  go  forward 
with  this  great  cause.  The  friends  of  Zion  have  helped  us  greatly.  We 
are  joyfully  anticipating  a  glorious  result  of  the  labours  we  spend  in  this 
cause.  May  Ood  help  our  Band  of  Hope,  and  make  it  stiU  more  sue- 
ceasful  1 — Tours  truly,  William  Monk,  Secretary. 

Bkthbl  Sunday-School,  Hunslet,  Lbbds  Second  Oibcuit. — Rev. 
and  Dear  Sir, — On  the  afternoon  of  February  16th  we  held  our  annual 
juvenile  missionarT  meeting  in  the  above  old-established  school.  Our 
mach-esteemed  and  very  old  friend  Alderman  Blackburn,  Esq.,  presided. 
Addresses  advocating  tne  glorious  missionary  cause  were  delivered  by  the 
Bevs.  Samuel  Meldrom  and  John  Hobinson  ;  also  hy  some  of  the  teachers 
and  friends  of  the  school,  and,  as  usual,  we  had  recitations,  and  missionary 
longs  by  the  children.  The  cause  was  brought  before  the  congregation 
asacause  that  was  werthy  of,  and  greatly  needed,  their  help,  and  they 
were  exhorted  not  only  to  do  what  ti^ey  could  for  the  cause,  but  also  to  see 
to  it  that  they  had  an  interest  in  the  Saviour's  blood  l^emselves ;  the 
children  were  also  told  that  they  could  aU  be  missionaries,  that  they 
oodd  aU  do  something  for  Jesus,  and  it  warmed  our  hearts  to  hear  tiiem 
abg:— 

**  Shout  the  tidings  of  salvation, 
To  the  aged  and  the  young ; 
Till  the  precious  invitation 
Wakens  every  heart  and  tongue." 

The  collection  altogether,  with  cards,  books,  &c.,  amounted  to  £6  2s.  lid., 
being  in  advance  of  last  year's  effort.  We  had  a  very  good  meeting.  We 
bad  a  good  chairman.  We  had  good  speakers.  We  had  good  singing. 
We  hsui  good  reciting.  We  had  a  godd  collection,  but  best  of  adl,  God 
was  with  us  ;  and,  God  being  with  us,  we  want  everybody  else  to  feel 
that  He  is  with  them,  and  we  would  still  sing,  as  we  did  at  the  meeting  : — 

"  Oh,  the  joyful  story — ^life  to  every  soul, 
Like  a  mighty  ocean,  let  it  roll ! 
Bringing  back  the  lost  ones  from  the  paths  of  sin, 
Till  the  world  shall  all  be  gathered  in." 

C.  H. 

JwnriLB  Missions,  Mosslbt. — On  Easter  Sunday  afternoon,  April  13, 
1873,  the  ^TiTiniil  Juvenile  Missionary  Meeting  was  held  in  our  Mossley 
cbapel,  when  an  unusually  large  number  of  persons  were  present.  The 
chau  was  to  have  been  occupied  by  T.  Waterhouse,  Esq. ,  but  being  unable 
to  attend,  Albert  W.  Baine,  Esq.,  of  ^orrow-in-Fumesa,  was  unani- 
mously elected,  and  made  a  few  excellent  remarks  on  mission-work  in 
general;  on  our  Home  Missions,  alluding  to  an  opening  in  Barrow, 
where  mission- work  is  muoh  needed,  and  where  there  are  a  number  of 
aealous  and  earnest  workers,  who  are  worthy  of  support ;  on  our  own 
ndssions  in  Lreland,  where  he  had  known  some  of  our  missionaries  from 
bis  boyhood ;  and  also  as  to  the  need  of  mission- work  in  South  Africa,  as 
he  could  testify  from  personal  observation.  The  report  was  read  by  the 
UGretary  of  ]£>ughtown  School,  in  which  allusion  was  made  to  the  fields 
opening  for  mission- work  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  showing  what 
bad  been  done  financially  in  the  Wyre  Street  and  Roughtown  Sunday- 
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schools  doling  the  part  year — ^ris.,  collected  hjWyn  Street  sdidais, 
£12  12i.  4d.,  and  by  Houghtown  seholan,  £8  98.  5d.,  wfaiolL  ivilk 
£3  128.  2id.  Testified  by  a  lecture  on  **  C^ina  and  our  Chinese  'MitsioBa,'' 
delivered  in  January  by  the*  Rer.  Law.  Stoney,  made  up  to  thattian 
£24  188.  11  }d.  AfUT  Miiging  an  appropriate  hymn,  the  meeting  Uru 
addressed  by  iSx,  8eth  Wrigley,  who  said  that,  '*  If  the  money  effected 
had  no  further  religious  use,  the  educational  influence  of  labouring,  col- 
lecting, and  giving  would  be  worth  the  amount  " ;  and  allu^ng  toodi- 
ingly  to  the  loss  ^f  the  steamer  Atiantiey  he  said,  "  If  persons  ran  such 
risks  for  the  purposes  of  eummeroe,  shonld  ChrietiHns  and  missionaries  be 
blamed  for  running  risks  to  promote  the  world's  highest  imteveetsf 
The  Rev.  8.  Walker  gave  a  few  **  Reasons  for  Supporting  Mieuons"; 
and  the  Rev.  £•  Mioton  (Independent)  referred  to  the  venerable  Me&k) 
and  to  conversations  that  he  had  had  with  Mr.  Aloffac  respecting  2us  diffi- 
culties,  labours,  and  daugeru  in  Africa,  and  oonduded  with  an  interestii^ 
and  appropriate  anecdute.  The  Rev.  John  Taylor,  Messrs.  R.  8, 
-Buckley,  W.  Broadbent,  and  John  Shaw  (Roughtown)  also  took  past 
in  the  proceedings,  which  were  interspersed  with  the  following  jreoits- 

tions: "  The  Sabbath  Schulnr,"  by  Jane  Maria  Ogden ;  **  England  and 

America,"  by  £lizab«ith  Buckley;  **  Our  Happy  Land,*'  by  Annie  Haigh; 
**  The  Infidel  and  bis  Daughter,*'  by  Annie  Maria  Howarth;  and  *'An 
Appeal,*'  by  William  Heathcote.  The  collection  amounted  to  £7  68.  10^ 
To  complete  this  interesting  anniversary,  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  the  children  of  thw  two  schools  conducted  a  "Service  of  Sacred 
Song,"  when  a  short  address  was  delivered  by  the  Kev.  John  Taylor  on 
**  Be  ye  kind  one  to  anoth«'r."  llie  chapel  was  well  filled,  and  all  seemed 
delighted  both  with  the  selection  and  execution  of  the  pieces  sung.  Ooe 
of  the  objects  contempliitt  d  by  this  service  was  to  introduce  a  number  of 
good  congregational  tunes,  that  might  be  afterwards  used  both  in  the 
chapel  aitd  schooliji.  The  collection  fn  the  evening  amounted  to  £10  <is.  5jd., 
making  a  total  t>um  of  £42  Th.^^J.  raised  by  the  Juvenile  Society  for  the 
past  year. — Sami'ei  A.  BkoadbisKT  and  Theo.  A.  Taylor,  Secretaries. 

MN.O.  Band  op  Hopb  UMor?. — The  Band  of  Hope  in  connection 
with  our  chapel,  Bolton  Street,  Bury,  commenced  in  September,  1872. 
The  inaugural  tea-meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  December  5,  in  the 
School-rooms;  tea  at  6.8u  p.m.  After  tea  a  public  meeting  was  held 
at  7.30  p.m. — chHir  taken  by  Hichard  Wood,  E^q.,  of  Manchester.  After 
the  chairman's  address,  Mr.  S.  Hill  gave  some  act  ount  of  the  formation 
of  the  society,  and  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Revs.  8.  Widker, 
of  Lees,  C.  Mann,  Mr.  J.  Bentley,  and  other  friends.  Suitable  read-? 
ings,  recitations,  and  dialogues  were  given  by  the  scholars.  Up  to 
December  Slat  fifty -five  pers<VBs  had  joined  our  BMud  of  Hope.  The 
second  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  lower  school-room  on  Wednes- 
day, April  23rd,  1873 — chair  taken  by  the  Rev.  E.  Franks,  of  Bolton. 
Several  solos  and  melodies  were  sung  by  the  members,  and  appropriats 
pieces  recited,  among  which  was  one  by  Miss  Jones,  who  was  received 
with  loud  applause.  On  each  oocasion  Miss  L.  (i.  Mann  presided  at 
the  harmonium.  We  have  now  seventy-one  members,  and  we  hope 
that  in  a  short  time  we  may  be  able  to  report  a  much  hu^er  nomber. — 
0.  H.  Qt.  Manm,  Secretary, 
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USSSBY  BITOHIE, 
Wh0  kiSiAmiibjiwt'Of  fhis  brief  mexa^ir,  was  a  natm  of  Bangor,  County 
Down,  Ireland.  He  was  hotn  of  zeapeotable  parentp^  and  brought  up  by 
them  in  tbe  Preabyterian  faith.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  the  years  of 
QBderBtaadiBg  he  manifested  a  strong  attachment  for  the  Methodist  New 
Connexion  body.  He  oonsequently  became  a  regular  hearer  in  Zion 
Kethodxst  Church,  and  also  a  scholar  of  the  senior  class  of  boys  in  the 
Sabbath-sohools  belonging  to  that  church.  About  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
eniolled  his  name  in  Church-fellowship  with  us,  and  became  a  consistent 
member,  giving  tangible  proof  to  all  tibat  his  chief  desire  was  to  become 
a  member  of  Christ's  mystical  body.  He  was  a  youth  of  sterling  cha- 
racter, but  of  such  retiring  disposition  that  the  time  of  his  conversion  is 
not  clearly  known,  but  enough  is  known  to  prove  that  he  did  not  quench 
the  strivings  of  God's  Spirit,  but  yielded  to  ihem,  and  had  the  joy  of 
knowing  that  God's  Spirit  bore  testimony  with  his  that  he  was  a  child 
of  Qod.  In  the  autumn  of  1871  he  caught  a  severe  cold  watching  by  the 
death-bed  of  an  elder  brother,  from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered. 
For  some  time  then,  owing  to  his  illness,  he  was  deprived  of  the  pleasures 
both  of  the  Sabbath-school  and  the  House  of  God.  But  the  Lord  saw 
right  to  restore  him,  and  once  more  w-e  had  the  joy  of  seeing  him  again 
seated  in  his  class,  anxiously  desirous  of  receiving  instruction  from  the 
more  matured  Christian,  or,  if  needs  be,  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
janiors,  trying  gently  to  point  their  young  minds  to  that  Saviour  who 
said,  '*  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me."  But  his  stay  with 
08  was  not  to  be  long.  In  March,  1872,  the  Lord  again  laid  on  him  His 
afflicting  hand,  but  he  had  the  comfbxt  of  knowing  t^t  **  whom  the  Lord 
loveth  He  chasteneth."  From  this  illness  the  Lord  never  restored  him, 
nor  ever  permitted  him  again  to  join  with  His  people  in  worshipping  Him 
in  "  His  temple  made  wil£  handfl."  But  he  had  the  blessedness  of  realising 
that  God's  presence  was  not  tenjoyed  in  the  sanctuary  only  ;  but  where- 
ever  there  was  a  humble,  believing  soul,  there  that  mighty  God  of  Jacob 
was  present  to  bless  and  sanctify  every  affliction.  During  his  illness, 
which  was  rather  protracted,  he  was  always  found  cheerful,  and  never 
appeared  to  feel  as  if  the  pathway  to  the  tomb  had  any  foreboding  of 
gloom  to  him.  He  knew  that  his  blessed  Lord  had  lain  there,  and  uince 
tiiat  even  its  dark  portals  had  been  cheered  and  enlightened  by  tbe  lamp 
of  His  love.  Yes  I  to  the  children  of  God  *'  There  is  light  in  the  valley  ; 
eren  the  valley  of  death."  When  alone,  his  countenance  always  indicated 
a  praying  spirit,  and  I  am  sure  it  was  to  him  his  happiest  moments  when 
nothing  interrupted  his  sweet  converse  with  his  Redeemer,  or  his  trying, 
though  dimly,  to  anticipate  the  glory  which  would  soon  be  his  by  inherit- 
ance. He  bore  his  illness  with  Christian  resignation,  and  no  murmur 
was  ever  heard  to  escape  his  lips.  He  calmly  waited  for  his  Lord's 
appearing^  when  his  spirit  would  leave  the  poor  tenement  of  clay,  and 
enjoy  in  its  fullest  fruition  what  he  then  only  realised  by  faith.  As  he 
drew  near  the  close  of  his  short  earthly  career  he  sometimes  longed  to  be 
home.  Just  as  the  weary  traveller  pants  with  anxious  heart  to  r^ach  that 
Bweetest  of  all  other  spots  to  him  on  earth,  so  this  child  of  God  longed  to 
reach  that  home  puBohased  for  him  with  the  precious  blood  of  his  Be- 
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deemer,  and  to  be  a  participator  in  the  glories  of  His  Father's  kingdom. 
About  a  fortnight  before  he  died,  feeling  very  ill,  one  morning  he  said  to 
his  father  that  he  wished  the  struggle  was  past.  He  was  now  beginning 
to  feel  that  death,  that  stem  monster  from  whidi  eyen  Gk>d's  dear  children 
often  recoil,  could  not  be  far  in  the  distance,  but  relying  fuUy  on  the 
glorious  victory  gained  by  Jesus  over  death,  he  felt  that  eyen  death  had 
lost  its  sting,  and  was  to  him  but  the  door  through  which  he  was  ushered 
into  a  closer  and — transporting  thought ! — a  neyer-ending  union  with  his 
Bedeemer.  Thus  peacefully  ML  asleep  in  Jesus  Henry  Bitohie,  on  the 
12th  of  December,  1872,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

We  mourn  his  loss,  but  through  the  atonement  of  Jesus  our  aonow  is 
turned  into  joy,  feeling  assured,  as  we  do,  that  he  is  one  more  added  to 
swell  the  number  of  Christ's  redeemed  ones  who  are  singing  that  song 
which  even  angels  never  knew  to  sing.  **  Unto  Him  that  loved  us,  imd 
washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  unto  Him  be  the  glory.  ** 
«  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord." 

Oh,  may  we,  my  dear  young  readers,  so  live,  "  that  an  entrance  shall 
be  ministered  unto  us  abundantly  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ! "  F.  C.  Wilson. 
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Deab  Sayioub,  hear  our  cry, 
As  at-  Thy  feet  we  bow ; 
And  may  Thy  hand  so  kind  apply 
Its  love-touch  to  our  brow. 

Our  love  is  selfishness, 
Our  faith  so  often  weak; 
And  if  we  look  for  sinfulness, 
We  have  not  far  to  seek. 

Yet  Thy  forgiving  grace 
We  cannot,  will  not  doubt : 
**  The  door"  unto  ihe  holy  place 
Thou  will  not  shut  us  out. 

On  Thee  our  hope  we  cast ; 
To  Thee  our  prayers  ascend : 
Be  Thou  our  All,  our  First  and  Last, 
Our  nearest,  dearest  Friend. 

More  of  Thy  love  we  ask. 
More  of  Thy  holiness ; 
That  serving  Thee  may  be  no  task, 
But  perfect  happiness. 

To  love  and  se^ve  Thee  well 
Our  life  we  would  employ. 
Deign  evermore  with  us  to  dwell ; 
Then  ours  Thy  peace,  Thy  joy. 

Lord  Jesu,  be  our  guide 
Till  faith  becometh  sight ; 
Oh,  **  sup  with  us,*'  with  us  abide 
£*en  to  the  morning  light 

1872.     •  A.  H.  QOODALL. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

^  OOS  TO  TStm  KEICUB." 

|T  was  a  gkmw  day  m  July.  The  boyv  had  left  Coptky 
School  abo«ft  half  an  hour,  «id  moat  of  them  had  already 
started  for  home. 

There  were  a  few,  howeyer,  who  had  stayed  behind  to 
make  aramgemcats  for  a  ramble  on  the  next  Saturday  afternoon.  S<mie 
of  the  boys  wanted  to  00  boating,  one  or  two  were  desirous  of  fish- 
ing, while  some  olksni  oid^  not  mind  where  they  went  so  that  it  was 
a  pleasant  place.  At  bst  it  was  decided  to  go  to  Puntford,  a  little 
Tillage  about  fiye  miles  from  Copeley,  where  there  would  be  boating 
and  fishing  for  those  who  likied  it,  and  shady  woods  for  those  who 
wished  to  romp  about  or  galiwr  wild  fowers. 

Thus  it  was  that  Gus  Brooks  and  Wiiiiaa  Pamons  wean  so  lale  in 
starting  for  home.  On  they  passed  oat  of  the  play- ground,  arm  in 
arm,  their  satchels  hanging  oareiossly  at  &eir  sides,  uid  their  whole 
ai^oarance  telling  as  plain  as  could  be  that  they  had  not  made  the 
acquaintance  of  soap-and-water  since  they  left  home  in  the  morning. 
Of  course  they  were  still  talking  of  the  excursion. 

**  I  hope  that  little  oatrigger  boat  woa^  he  engaged  when  we  get 
to  Puntford,''  said  Gas;  *<  I  wouldn't  give  a  fig  to  row  one  of  those 
heavy  ones.'* 

'*  The  outrigger  isn't  very  safe,  though,"  suggaeted  his  friend. 

**  It  depea£  upon  who  is  ia  it,"  said  Gus.  **  When  £  went  down 
the  first  time  this  suanaer  the  man  at  the  boat-house  aald  I  wasn't 
old  enough  te  maaage  it,  bat  at  last  I  persuaded  him  to  let  me  show 
him  how  wdl  I  oould  raw,  aad  ^Ma't  i  a^oalsh  him !    Bm  aaid  he 

should  never  ha  a&aid  to Bat,  whatever  is  the  matter  ?    I^ook 

yonder !" 

Theywere  now  within  a  few  'husdred  yards  af  the  oanal  bridge, 
and  as  William  Paiaoas  laieed  his  eyes  he  saw  that  there  was  a  crowd 
of  poc^le  on  the  biidge,  aoase  of  whom  wefa  rushing  to  and  fro  and 
gestsoaiating  excitedly.  Of  oearae  the  two  boys  set  off  at  Ae  top  of 
their  syaed  to  tbie  sceae  af  the  commotioa,  iaoider  to  laara  the  cause. 
They  knew  what  was  amiss,  however,  before  they  laaohed  the  bitdee, 
for  Alec  Qordoa,  who  was  running  hither  and.  thither  aaiong  m 
crowd,  had  saea  them  approaehia^,  and  had  raa  ta  aseat  iket^ 

^^  Oh,  Ous,  little  Harry  Summers  has  twMed  into  the  caaal.    Bo 
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try  to  get  him  out  I  would,  but  I  ean't  swim,  and  eyerybody  aeems 
afraid  to  venture.  Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear !  He'll  be  drowned,  he  will !" 
cried  the  almost  frantic  bay,  ae  he  fairly  wrung  his  hands  in  his 
dismay. 

Harry  Summers  was  Alec's  cousin,  a  bright,  iair-haired  little 
fellow  of  nine  years,  and  Alee,  who  had  no  brothers  and  sisters, 
loTcd  him  as  if  he  had  stood  in  a  nearer  relationship^  He  was  his 
ahnost  constant  companion.  On  this  afternoon  he  had  left  school 
with  his  cousin,  and,  calling  at  home,  had  obtained  permission  to 
spend  the  evening  with  Alec,  wlio  lived  only  a  little  way  farther  on. 
Their  way  lay  along  the  canal  side,  and  thus  it  was  that  Harry,  in 
chasing  his  cousin  at  fall  speed,  had  caught  hb  foot  against  a  stump, 
and  this  had  pitched  him  right  into  the  middle  of  the  canal  a  few 
yards  below  the  bridge.  The  canal  here  was  very  wide,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  was  a  large  warehouse,  whose  walls  came  straight  down 
into  the  water.  The  force  with  which  Harry  had  &llen  in  was 
floating  him  every  instant  farther  from  help. 

Directly  Alec  heard  the  splash  he  had  raised  an  alarm,  and,  as 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  traffic  over  the  bridge,  a  crowd  collected  at 
once.  As  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  there  was  a  great  clamour  of 
advice,  and  very  little  help.  Still,  all  was  done  that  could  be  done  to 
rescue  the  unfortunate  boy.  A  dealer  in  boat  stores  who  lived  near 
brought  out  boat-shafts  and  ropes,  but  the  longest  of  the  shafts  was 
too  short  to  reach  the  drowning  lad,  and  the  ropes  were  useless,  for 
after  the  first  convulsive  struggle  the  poor  boy  made  no  effort  to 
save  himself.    He  was  evidently  insensible. 

Gus  Brookes  needed  no  entreaty.  Hie  was  very  fend  of  little 
Harry  Summers,  but  he  would  most  likely  have  acted  much  the  same 
if  he  had  been  a  stranger,  or  even  an  enemy.  He  rushed  to  the  bank 
of  the  canal  and  saw  Uie  pallid  face  of  the  unfortunate  lad  as  it  rose 
from  the  water  for  the  second  time.  He  hastily  threw  down  his 
satchel,  tore  off  his  coat  and  cap,  and,  after  balancing  himself  an 
instant  on  the  iron  kerb,  took  a  bold  header  which  carried  him  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  oanal. 

It  was  well  for  him  that  he  had  learned  to  swim  with  his  clothes 
on.  To  those  who  have  never  tried  it,  it  proves  a  very  difficult  task. 
The  water  quickly  soaks  through  the  garments,  and  not  only  do  they 
oicumber  the  motion  of  the  limbs,  but  they  add  considerably  to  the 
weight  of  the  body  and  keep  it  lower  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 
Bat  Gus  had  been  advised  by  an  old  sailor  who  lived  near  him  to 
practise  swimming  while  dressed,  and  so  he  had  frequently  taken  old 
garments,  and,  putting  them  on  near  the  canal,  had  become  quite  ex- 
pert in  this  most  required  form  of  swimming. 

As  he  leaped  from  the  side  the  clamour  of  the  crowd  ceased,  and 
they  held  their  breath  till  they  saw  him  come  up  within  a  yard  or 
two  of  the  drowning  boy.  Swimming  quickly  behind  the  lad,  Gus 
caught  him  with  his  left  arm  just  as  he  had  begun  to  sink  for  the 
third  time*    Gus  had  heard  that  it  was  safest  to  approach  a  drowning 
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person  from  behind,  and  he  was  one  of  those  cool  people  who  never 
lose  their  wits,  even  in  the  greatest  emergencies.  But  there  was  no 
need  for  any  snoh  precaution  in  this  case.  The  little  fellow  made  no 
attempt  to  clutch  his  benefactor,  for  he  was  altogether  insensible 
and  helpless.  Gus  quickly  swam  across  to  the  shore  of  the  canal, 
where  he  and  his  burden  w^re  lifted  out. 

Just  as  they  reached  the  bank  a  shriek  was  heard,  and  pushing 
her  way  through  the  crowd  came  Harry's  mother,  tearless,  out  very 
pale,  and  trembling  from  head  to  foot.  Kegardless  of  his  drenched 
clothes,  she  snatched  her  darling  to  her  bosom  and  hurried  home  with 
him,  while  the  poor  boy's  father,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  thanked  Gus 
for  his  braye  action  andf  begged  him  to  come  home  with  him. 

Eyerybody  was  praising  Gus,  and  offering  to  take  him  in  while 
dry  clothes  might  be  fetched  from  his  home«  Alec  Gordon  kept 
thanking  him  oyer  and  oyer  again  like  one  bewildered,  and  begged 
of  him  ^  go  to  his  uncle*s.    But  no !    Gus  knew  he  had  far  sweeter 

S raise  to  get  yet.  He  knew  how  pleased  his  mother  would  be  to 
ear  of  what  he  had  done,  and  he  &new,  too,  that  home  was  the  best 
place  for  him.  So  putting  on  his  coat  and  cap  and  taking  up  his 
satchel,  he  struggled  out  of  the  admiring  crowd,  whistled  for  Will 
Parsons  to  follow,  and  then  they  both  set  off  at  a  brisk  trot,  which  they 
kept  up  until  they  reached  his  home.  Gus  was  by  this  time  in  a  fine 
perspiration,  and  consequently  little  liable  to  suffer  from  his  recent 
adventure.  While  he  ran  off  to  change  his  clothes  William  Parsons 
told  his  mother  the  tale  which  Gus  was  too  modest  to  relate. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  mother,  though  alarmed  at  first,  was 
pleased  at  what  she  heard.  What  mother  would  not  be  proud  of  such 
a  brave  lad,  or  of  such  a  noble  deed  ?  She  hugged  and  kissed  him, 
and  called  him  her  hero.  Many  a  timid  mother  might  have  told  her 
boy  of  the  risks  he  had  run,  and  have  warned  him  not  to  venture 
his  life  again  in  that  way.  Such  mothers  rarely  have  heroes  for  sons, 
neiUier  do  they  deserve  them,  for  they  wither  all  noble  impulses  and 
purposes  by  their  selfish  fearfulness. 

William  Parsons  stayed  to  tea  with  Gus,  and  sat  chatting  with 
him  for  some  time  afterwards,  when  he  suddenly  stopped  short,  and 
said — 

^^  Well,  I  must  be  going.    I  have  got  a  map  to  draw  to-night." 
'^  Oh,  dear !"  said  Gus,  with  a  rueful  face,  '*  I  forgot  home-lessons. 
I  have  got  a  hard  sum  to  do.    What  a  pity  I  did  not  take  the  slate 
into  the  canal  with  me,  and  then  the  sum  would  have  got  washed  off  I 
I'll  be  boimd  there's  no  home-lesson  on  Harry  Summers'  slate !" 

<'  Hush,  hush,  Gus !"  said  his  mother,  kindly ;  **  surely  a  brave  lad 
like  you  is  not  going  to  be  frightened  at  a  sum." 

'*  Well,  mother,  some  chaps  would  sooner  do  fifty  sums  than  jump 
into  the  canal ;  but  I  don't  know  how  it  is — I  suppose  we  are  made 
different — ^I  would  rather  have  another  swim  with  my  clothes  on  then 
do  a  leng  sum.  But  perhaps  if  Will  doesn't  mind  stopping  a  bit  he 
can  make  it  clearer  to  me.    It  seems  to  come  natural  to  hun  and  a 
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few  more  of  them.  I  belieTe  they  could  work  fraotionB  in  their  sleep 
if  somebody  would  only  giye  them  a  slate  and  pencil*" 

Will  Parsons  cheerfully  offered  his  assistance,  and  with  his  aid  the 
sum  was  very  quickly  finished,  and  Gus,  freed  from  the  oppression  of 
his  home-lessoui  was  again  cheerful  and  high-spirited*  After  his 
schoolfellow  had  gone  lus  mother  had  a  bit  of  quiet  talk  with  him* 
She  said  she  would  rather  hear  of  such  an  act  as  the  one  he  had  done 
that  day  than  she  would  hear  of  his  being  the  first  boy  in  the 
school. 

"  We  cannot  all,"  said  she,  '*  be  eleyer  and  quick  at  learning,  but 
we  can  all  be  kind  and  good,  and,  as  God  has  blessed  you  with  a 
strong  body  and  a  brave  heart,  I  trust  He  will  enable  you  always  to 
use  them  for  the  good  of  your  fellows,  and  for  tiie  relief  of  suffering 
wherever  you  may  find  it*  Good-night,  my  boy,*'  she  said,  as  Gus 
went  to  bed ;  **I  have  good  cause  to  be  proud  of  you." 

Away  went  Gus  to  bed,  feeling  somewhat  reconciled  to  his  ill- 
success  in  study.  When  his  father,  who  had  been  eut  on  business, 
arriyed  at  Copsley-station  he  heard  almost  eyeryone  talking  of  a 
noble  rescue  from  drowning*  Imagine  what  his  feelings  were  when, 
on  asking  particulars,  he  learned  tlutt  his  son  was  the  gtdlant  deliyerer 
of  the  drowning  boy* 
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lONOUR  to  whom  honour."  Exactly  so.  On  a  preyious 
occasion,  then,  when  speakiog  of  the  Maintz  market- 
women,  we  quoted  the  first  line  of  CampbelFs  celebrated 
couplet,  you  remember — **  Distance  lends  enchantment  to 
the  yiew,"  and  ascribed  it  to  Keats.  Thinking  of  the  equally  famous 
utterance,  <'  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  eyer,"  &c.,  which  t^  his, 
and  not  staying  to  certify  ourselyes,  we  unwittingly  gaye  Keats  the 
credit  of  what  belongs  to  Campbell.  Here,  howeyer,  u  the  amende 
honorable  ;  after  which  little  bit  of  Frenchifying  let  us  go  on  our  way 
rejoicing. 

A  month  has^  rolled  away  since  we  parted  company  at  Worms ; 
and  of  that  antique  and  highly-interesting  city  much  remains  to  be 
said,  though  not  one  tithe  can  we  hope  to  tell  in  any  exhaustiye  way 
in  these  pages.  Nor  does  it  indeed  belong  to  us  to  do  other  than 
present  a  few  **  facts  and  fancies"  by  the  way,  as  they  came  under 
our  obseryation  and  formed  part  of  our  experiences.  Still  there 
seems  about  this  old-fashioned  and  historically -interesting  town  a 
strange  fascination  which  we  can  scarcely  withstand  if  we  would. 
Bat,  as  we  would  not  if  we  could,  we  yield  to  the  gentle  influence 


witboat  and  the  pionptUM  Irona  in^in,  tad  «o  commence  our  wan- 
deriDgs  to  and  Iro  ^yet  a  nttle  wbUe.* 

Oo»  of  tbe  molt  notewortliy  and  tftriking  obfeets  is  the  cathedral, 
erected  in  tiie  y«ar  1016.  It  ia  ooDiidered  a  fine  apeeimen  of  what  u 
called  Romanesque  arohiteetvre.  A«  we  stand  on  the  sofith  side  we 
hav«  an  excellent  Tiew  of  the  huilding-  Over  i^  aouth  entrance  is  a 
pieoe  of  very  elaboxata  woik,  composed  of  «  lu*ge  number  of  vmafi 
mterestinff  figures.  Qaeer-iooking  faces  lo^  down  upon  ^u  from 
almost  all  points,  some  with  open  mouth  in  the  most  disgusting 
iBianner,  iDid  to  oar  mind  certainly  with  an  utter  absence  of  the 
beantifai.  One  wonders  at  times  where  some  architects  have  found 
tiieir  ideas  of  the  baautifal,  appropriate,  and  proper,  as  they  seem  to 
deiight  in  uglifying  their  wotk  with  every  conceiTable  ugly  and  fan- 
tastic al^tpa  thttt  a  sorbid  imagination  can  xn^oduee.  Standing  on 
the  flat  ^ab  at  the  entraaoe  above  relamd  to,  we  fhoe  a  small  plot  of 
grass,  where  is  aaid  to  have  taken  {^aee  a  quarrel  between  **  Brun- 
hilde  and  OhmmfaikK  which  caused  so  much  bloodshed."  But  let 
us  ento:  into  ilhe  ^^haly  piaoe.*  We  do  so,  and  immediately  find 
Ottfaelves  in  the  baptistery,  where  are  a  Bumber  of  representations  in 
stone  of  various  eiveats  in  the  history  of  Jesus  dirist,  as  the  cruci- 
fix ion,  resurrection,  &c.  In  another  place  or  •  compartment,  on  a 
similar  principle,  we  see  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  accompanied  by 
the  lions,  of  course.  But  it  strikes  us  as  a  poor  affair,  a  kind  of 
"  catch-penny  "  concern,  and  deserving  to  be  shut  up.  Now  We  turn 
to  the  fresco  paintings  which  are  becoming  dim  through  age; 
indeed,  they  are  rapid^  falling  away,  save  here  and  there,  and  on  one 
side  of  the  chaaoel.  Here,  too,  is  a  crncifiK  of  carved  wood  dating 
from  the  ninth  century,  besides  a  few  other  things  we  don't  care  to 
name.  A  number  of  nuns  having  entered  the  cathedral,  as  we  sup- 
pose to  count  Iheir  beads  and  repeat  their  "  Aves,**  and  not  wishing 
to  obtrude  upon  their  devotibns,  we  retire.  For  we  hold  that  what- 
ever the  form  of  fahh^  the  adherents  thereof  who  receive  it  conscim- 
tioudlff  and  maintain  it  conustently  have  a  right  to  respect  But  do 
you  know  what  is  meant  hy**Ave^*f  Well,  it  reaBy  should  be  *'  Ate, 
Maria,"  and  is  a  form  of  salutation  which  Bomanists  use  on  <^om- 
mencing  their  addresses  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  I  have  also  lying 
before  me  on  nay  table  while  I  write  a  rosary,  or  «  string  of  beads,  at 
the  end  oi  which  is  a  small  steel  crucifix.  Bach  email  woeden  bead 
is  also  called  an  "  Ave,"  or  *'  Hall,  Mary,"  while  the  steel  ones  are 
called  or  denote  a  '^  Pater  nester/*  or  <*Our  Father.^  But  ^ough  I  keep 
a  rosary  and  the  ''  com})lete  rosary  beok^"  coottaining  an  account  of 
the  "  White  Seapular,  virtues,  indulgenoes,  &e*,'*  yet  I  am  free  to  con- 
fess that  it  is  more  from  a  spirit  of  curiosity  than  devotion  after  a 
certain  sort,  inasmuch  as  I  h&ve  been  taught  that  ^  thou  shalt  worship 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve.^' 

Strolling  round  to  the  north  side  of  the  building,  we  look  for  the 
remains  of  the  old  episcopal  palace  where  was  held  the  famous  Diet 
by  Charles  the  Fifth  in  1521.    As  we  stand  there,  with  the  cathedral 
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on  otir  right,  gazing  at  the  reputed  spot,  and  with  feelings,  as  the  old 
Dhraee  goes,  '*  better  felt  than  expressed,"  we  ask  ourseHes,  "  Can  It 
be  really  so  ?  "  And  in  this  half-hesitant,  musing,  doubtful,  yet  withal 
joyous  mood,  we  certify  ourseWes  by  the  description  afforded  in  the 
"  Tourist's  Annual "  of  a  few  years  ago,  to  the  effect : — ••At  the  north 
ef  tiie  cathedral  stands  the  bottom  story  of  the  former  episcopal 
p^ace  where  the  Diet  was  held  before  which  Martin  Luther  was 
nought,  and  where  he  made  his  memorable  speech.**    And  of  this 
we  find  confirmation  in  the  evidence  of  a  young  lady  in  the  town, 
from  whom  we  made  sundry  purchases  of  views,  amongst  which  one 
of  the  re]iuted  place.    To  have  visited  this  spot,  if  no'^ere  else,  is 
an  event  in  one's  life,  and  next  in  interest  to  *'  doing  the  Holy  Land,'' 
and  will  serve  still  further,  if  possible,  to  endear  the  memory  of  the 
good  man  who  brought  it  such  notoriety  more  to  my  heart.  The  story 
of  Luther's  life  has  been  told  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine,  so  we 
shall  not  trouble  you  with  it.    But  we  cannot  forget  his  prayerful 
disposition,  unswerving  trust  in  God  and  God's  truth,  and  his  in« 
demitable  courage.    &^y  the  man  must  have  been  fortified  by  God 
--like  Elijah  amongst  the  prophets  of  Baal-*-on  the  great  day  of 
trial.    You  remember  his  expression  when  advised  not  to  appear  at 
the  Diet,  lest  he  should  be  waylaid  and  murdered  on  his  journey—^'  I 
will  go  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  though  as  many  devils  as  there  are 
tiles  on  the  houses  were  combined  against  me."      And  come  he  did, 
and  with  what  reealt  we  know.    Still  we  are  glad  the  Elector 
Frederick  carried  him  off,  or  in  all  likelihood  he  would  have  been 
murdered,  and  the  monument  we  see  there  never  designed.    And  as 
we  recline  at  our  ease  beneath  the  cool  shade  of  this  pavilion,  all 
three  of  us  enjoying  our  cherries,  we  suddraly  feel  serioufl  again,  and 
tbiak  how  much  we  would  like  to  go  see  the  old  eastle  where 
"Junker  George,"  as  they  called  Luther  in  his  retirement,  worked 
hard  at  his  German  Bible.    Yes,  we  would  like  to  see  the  Wartburg 
Castle,  and  the  very  cell  where  he  studied  and  prayed,  and  where, 
also,  the  devil  is  supposed  to  have  visited  him,  and  the  ^[reat  dark 
splash  made  by  the  inkpot  which  Lutiier  dashed  at  Mr.  MephutopfaeW 
head.    It  was  a  courageous  act,  even  though  it  happened  in  a  dream, 
and  we  wonder  how  many,  rather  how  few,  of  uain  likecireumstancea 
would  act  in  like  manner.    Afiraid  most  of  us  if  we  could  should 
"  cut  and  run."    Still  we  can't  conquer  this  irreporessible  desire  to 
see  the  Wartburg.    While  there  Luther  had  a  dream.     The  quiU« 
pen  with  which  he  wrote  in  some  miraculous  manner  began  to  grow 
out  behind  his  ear,  where  he  had  put  it  like  clerks  do.     It  grew  and 
f^w   to    such  extent   that  it   reached   Rome    and   knocked  the 
tiara  off  the  Pope's  head.     Well,  evor  since — ^periiaps  this  is  the  in- 
terpretation— the  Bible  which  he   wrote  with  his  quill  has  been 
growing.    At  last  it  has  reached  Rome,  and  a  depdt  for  the  sale  of 
tile  Bible  has  been  opened  not  far  from  the  Vatican  itself;  and  lately 
it  has  ahaken  the  triple  crown  terribly,  whilst  wise  and  sensible  men 
sie  beguming  to  anticipate  the  time  when  Lust's  dream  shall  be 
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folfilled,  and  his  quill,  in  combination  with  others,  shall  cause  to 
topple  over  the  unsightly  thing  on  the  Pope's  head  into  '^  Father 
Tiber,"  who  shall  keep  it  unto  *^  that  day.  *'  And  events  in  Italy  and 
Germany  of  late  years  point  in  the  same  direction.  Thus  we  lie'  and 
muse  in  this  little  roadside  pavilion  about  Luther  and  bis  work,  half- 
forgetful  of  our  programme  and  the  time.  But  the  flies,  ferocious 
little  things,  stir  us  up,  as  is  meet.  Indeed,  the  flies  bother  us  so 
much  that  we  feel  a  little  vindictive,  and  hence  in  self-defence  we  seek 
to  make  an  example  of  a  few  by  way  of  giving  a  broad  hint 
to  the  others  to  ^^  clear  out."  But  we  must  be  gone,  as  our  train 
is  nearly  due.  One  more  wistful  look  at  this  most  interesting  place 
and  we  depart  Good-bye,  Worms,  with  your  many  pleasant  and 
mournful  memories — good-bye !  And  thus  with,  not  a  sentimental,  but 
a  feeling^  adieu  we  start  for 

Heidelbebo, 

where  we  arrive  in  due  course.  But  owina;  to  a  tremendous  thunder- 
storm which  raged,  we  thought  the  wiser  plan  would  be  to  re-book  by 
the  same  train  and  go  on  to  Baden-Baden.  Having  no  one  to  con- 
sult but  ourselves,  and  doing  what  we  did  constitutionally,  or  by 
majorities,  the  vote  was  in  favour  of  '^Fobward.''  So  forward  we 
went.  Still,  there  is  the  feeling  '<  We  would  like  to  stay  at  Heidel- 
berg," because  it  is  reputablv  a  fine  place,  and  is  worth  staying  at. 
So  much,  you  see,  for  a  good  name.  Yes,  as  the  sacred  writer  says, 
'<  A  good  name  is  better  than  precious  ointment,"  &c.  Heidelberg 
is  noted  for  having  the  largest  wine-cask  in  the  world.  It  is  called 
the  ''Tun  of  Heidelberg";  but  methinks  that  is  scarcely  worth 
boasting  about  much.  Historically,  there  is  not  much  here  to  interest 
or  attract,  except  the  University.  The  scenery  around,  howevc^r,  is 
sJEiid  to  be  magnificent,  and,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  hills,  a  glimpse 
of  which  we  catch  as  they  rise  before  us  there  so  finely,  report  no 
doubt  speaks  truly.  The  Universitjr  here  has  no  common  reputation 
— at  least  for  two  things.  The  one  is  the  production-^f  a  number  of 
clever  and  learned  men  in  physical  science,  &c. ;  the  other,  the  quar- 
relsome disposition  of  its  students,  who  have  made  for  themselves  far 
and  wide  a  name  as  to  their  unhappy  liking  for  duelling.  So  wicked 
and  dieJionourable  a  mode  of  settling  disputes  is  this,  that  one  is 
fain  to  agree  with  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  and  call  it  ''  the 
devil's  code  of  honour.''  Happily  with  us  in  England  it  is  little 
known,  if  at  all,  whilst  it  is  fast  falling  into  disrepute  and  dying  out 
in  France. 

Through  Carlsruhe — which,  by  the  way,  is  the  capital  of  the  Duchv 
of  Baden — cleaving  Carlsruhe  for  Baden-Baden  we  passed  through 
a  somewhat  gloomy  wood,  while  the  tall  trees  which  lined  the  si^s 
darkened  the  road  and  shut  out  the  sun.  Here  and  there,  however, 
appeared  a  tiny  space  through  which  Sol,  now  in  his  decaying 
strength,  broke  in  beauteous  splendour,  revealing  the  glory  beyond 
that  stretched  over  the  sun-enlightened  plains.    Thus  we  journeyed 
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till  we  reached  the  plaint  themBelves,  where  the  full  light  and  beauty 
and  glory  of  the  sun's  ravs  lightened  upon  us.  It  was  long  past  noon 
and  the  sun  was  fast  declining  in  the  west  as  we  approached  Heidel- 
berg, in  fullest  anticipation  of  a  rich  txeat  to  magnificent  views.  But 
the  clouds  gathered,  the  sky  became  orercast,  and  hid  from  our  gaze 
the  brightness  of  the  sun,  while  the  winds  blew  and  rain  descended 
almost  m  torrents.  We  were  sadly  disappointed.  Still  there  waa  no 
help,  so  we  journeyed  on,  leaving  for  others  the  rich  treat  we  flattered 
ourselves  was  in  store  for  us.  The  storm  broke,  and  as  the  clouds 
dispersed  the  sun  again  gilded  up  the  heavens  with  a  vast  variety  of 
gold  and  silver  hues ;  so  that  after  all  there  were  glory,  calm,  and 
Bght  at  eventide.  What  we  might  not  enjoy  we  left  for  others, 
thinking  that  as  to  Heidelberg  our  labour  had  been  in  vain.  But 
so  it  often  happens,  we  mused,  in  regard  to  many  another  thing. 
Labouring  or  journeying,  one  naturidly  expects  to  reap  or  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  the  same.  But  this  may  not  always  be  in  the  measure  ^ 
we  expect,  whilst  yet  something  shall  be  received.  And  to  the  man 
who  honestly  pursues  his  way  through  the  darkness  and  storm  of 
life's  labours  and  vicissitudes  <'  at  eventide  it  shall  be  light"  But 
we  forget.  However,  such  is  the  mood  upon  us ;  and  indeed  we  are 
loth  to  throw  it  off,  for  somehow  it  brings  a  sweetness  and  enjoyment, 
calm  and  serene,  which  in  some  sort  compensates  us  for  the  missing 
pleasure.  In  the  distance,  then,  as  the  gates  of  heaven  are  closing 
upon  earth  and  shutting  it  up  in  darkness,  we  see  a  thick,  black  cloud 
lifting  its  huge  form  against  the  sky,  like  a  great  beast  of  pre^historic 
limes,  and  casting  its  gloomy  shade  on  things  beneath.  But  we  raise 
our  head,  look  higher,  higher  still,  and  right  away  beyond  are  light 
and  peace.  So  oft  with  man.  Things  frequently  have  over  them  a 
shade  cast  by  some  dark  obstruction — ^the  remains  of  a  now  overpast' 
storm — because  we  do  not  look  high  enough  and  far  enough  over  and 
above  the  darkness.  And  so  ;the  words  spring  to  the  lip,  **  Brother, 
look  up."  But  here  the  reverie  is  abruptly  terminated  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  **  This  is 

Baden-Baden.*' 

Having  secured  oiir  rooms  at  the  hotel  close  to  the  railway  station, 
and  refreshed,  we  turn  out  to  take  a  solemn  stride  round  this  so-called 
'*most  fashionable  and  aristocratic  lounge  in  Europe."  But  it  is  getting 
late ;  besides,  the  rain  is  falling  fast,  so  that  one  begins  to  feel  rather 
uncomfortable  in  it ;  and  as  we  cannot  And  what  we  seek  we  return 
to  our  hotel,  resolved  to  be  up  and  prosecute  our  studies  of  Continental 
place,  life,  and  manners  in  the  morning.  Morning  comes.  Before 
breakfast  we  ramble  round  the  "  i^ounge,*'  beating  up  a  few  objects  of 
interest,  and  endeavouring  to  form  some  idea  of  the  place.  Its 
situation  is  very  pleasant.  It  calmly  nestles  amongst  the  hills,  which 
being  clothed  thickly  and  richly  with  firs  of  a  very  dark  and  somewhat 
^oomy  appearance,  have  received  the  distinctive  name  of  the  *'  Black 
Forest.''    Baden-Baden  lies  in  a  valley,  being  built  on  both  slopes. 
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as  also  in  the  bed,  while  through  it  nms  a  stream  which  has  been 
dignified  by  the  name  of  the  river  "  Oos.**  A  number  of  promenades 
or  wa]ksy  laid  ont  with  great  taste  and  love  of  the  pietnresque,  afford 
the  visitor  a  delightful  opportunity  for  exercise  whichever  way  he 
chooses  to  tmiL  The  walks  are  beautifully  shaded  by  a  number  of 
trees  which  line  either  side ;  while  up  the  trunks  of  the  trees  are  seen 
climbing,  or  attempting  to  climb,  the  sweet-scented  rose,  &c.  For 
the  feeble  and  invislid  who  resort  hither  to  drink  the  waters  and 
recruit  their  health,  or  the  hale  and  hearty  who  come  for  more  ques- 
tionable purposes,  are  seen  at  oonvenient  resting-points  chairs  or 
benches  where  they  may  rest  and  be  thankful.  And  take  it  as  we 
saw  it,  in  all  tiie  youthful  freshness  of  that  delightfully  fresh  and  sweet 
morning  in  the  month  of  attractive  and  rosy  June,  all  aglow  with  the 
.unrivalled  splendour  of  the  sun  in  his  strength,  and  it  really  did  seem 
the  prettiest,  most  fascinating^  little  paradise  our  eyes  ever  beheld. 
And  so  we  wandered  in  this  little  wood  in  and  about  the  town  where 
European  aristocrats,  &c.,  delight  to  lounge  and  kill  their  time, 
threading  our  way  through  and  among  the  trees^  and  sniffing  the 
morning  air  to  our  heart's  content.  But  a  gnawing  sensation  within 
reminds  us  that  as  yet  we  have  not  broken  our  fast,  so  wishing  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  ourselves  as  well  as  everybody  else  and  keep  the 

Siaoe,  we  resolve  to  fill  up  the  oDussion,  and  therefore  beat  a  retreat 
ut  turning  up  the  avenue  at  the  top  of  which  stands  the  **  Conversa- 
tionshaus,"  and  the  sides  of  which  arc  lined  with  little  shops  consti- 
tuting a  kind  of  bazaar  in  which  the  wares  and  peoples  of  different 
countries  find  pepresentation,  we  were  much  struck  by  a  **  tremendous 
lot"  of  bow-making  and  ceremony-doing  on  the  psrt  of  the  shop- 
keepns  and  sundry  other  individuals  who  seemed  to  be  in  the  secret 
On  inquiry,  we  ascertained  that  **  the  lady  over  the  way  there  "  with 
the  parasol,  plainly  but  nestiy  dressed  in  a  morning  habit,  leisurely 
walking  up  the  avenue,  under  the  escort  of  Prince  von  Saxe-Weimar, 
was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Empress  of  Germany,  Augusta, 
Queen  of  Prussia.  So  we  politely  lift  our  hats  as  being  in  the 
presence  of  Royalty.  It  was  rather  amusing  at  this  instant  to  see 
our  three  American  Kepublican  friends — whom  we  first  met  aboard 
the  steamer  coming  up  the  Bhine,  and  whom  we  left  at  Coblentz — as 
they  were  informed  of  the  eiroumstance,  in  spite  of  their ''  isn't-one- 
man-as-good*a8-anothear  ^-  sptrit,  rush  out  of  a  shopi  exdaiming  in 
subdued  tone,  ''Wh^eP  where?  which  is  her?''  But  her  Majesty 
moved  on  as  if  unoooscious  of  the  stir  her  unexpected  presence  bad 
created.  And,  bidding  oar  American  cousins  good  morning,  so  did 
we ;  as,  indeed,  we  had  need,  for  it  was  getting  late,  and  we  had 
stayed  too  long.  And  lest  we  do  the  like  thing  in  this  paper,  we  had 
better  bid  you  <'  good  morning,"  too.  Au  revoir,  then — as  the  French 
people  say— or  "Farewell,  until  we  meet  again."  E.  H. 
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Articlb  v.— Histo&t  of  Cheuihtsy. 

|E  ha^e  not  told  our  readera  one-quarter  of  ail  that  can 
be  told  about  cbemistry.  We  wish,  however,  to  write  next 
month  about  some  other  branch  of  eeienoe,  but  before  doing 
so  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  short  history  of  this  one,  so  that 
our  young  friends  may  knew  how  it  has  grown,  and  who  are  the  men 
by  whose  labours  it  has  been  assisted. 

Eyery  branch  of  science  has  had  to  fftow,  and  some  branches  haye 
been  growing  for  hundreds  of  years.  One  man  has  observed  things 
and  written  about  them ;  then  aqother  has  gathered  more  knowledge 
about  the  same  things,  and  added,  it  to  what  the  first  had  written. 
Then,  perhaps  many  ^ars  afterwards,  a  third  person  has  arranged  in 
order  all  the  facts  which  the  others  had  mentioned,  has  corrected  ike 
mistakes  they  had  made,  and  added  something  to  the  knowledge  from 
his  own  experience,  and  in  this  way  a  science  or  system  of  knowledge 
has  gradually  come  into  existence. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  chemistry  we  have  to  po  back  to  the  time 
of  the  alchemists,  a  class  of  men  whose  origin  it  u  difficult  to  find, 
and  whose  doings  were  surrounded  with  much  mystery.  Some  believe 
that  the  art  of  alchemy  began  with  the  Greeks,  others  that  it  owed 
its  origin  to  the  Arabians.  The  latter  is  the  more  likely.  Its  name 
consists  of  two  Arabian  words — a/,  which  means  "  the"  and  &efna,which 
means  ^*dark  or  secret  ** ;  so  that  theart  ofakhemy  was  the  dark  or  secret 
art  Geber,  an  Arabian  writer  of  the  seventh  century,  is  known  to 
have  practised  it,  and  to  have  maintained  in  his  writings  that  all 
metals  are  composed  of  quicksilver  and  sulphur.  But  wherever  the 
art  originated  it  did  not  stay  there.  If  it  began  in  Arabia  it  was  not 
long  in  finding  its  way  into  Europe.  After  being  received  by  the 
Spaniards,  Germans,  and  French,  its  mysteries  reached  our  own 
country,  where  numbers  became  the  devoted  disciples  of  its  teachers. 
It  seemed  to  find  a  home  here,  and  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades  until 
the  sixteenth  century  the  alchemists  continued  to  practise  their  art, 
and  to  record  the  results  of  their  experiments  at  the  cost  of  much 
wealth,  time,  and  bodily  health. 

From  the  arduous  labours  of  these  men  some  good  has  undoubt- 
edly resulted,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  ike  zeal  and  wealth  given  to 
the  art  would  lead  us  to  expect  The  reasop  for  due  is  found  in  the 
foolish  objects  they  sought  to  accomplish  and  the  seereey  in  which 
they  kept  everything  connected  with  the  art  The  |ndneipal  object 
before  them  was  the  method  of  changing  lead  or  tin  into  gold.  Geber, 
the  Arabian,  had  stated  in  his  writings  not  only  that  every  metal  con- 
sisted of  quicksilver  and  sulphur,  but  that  any  oommon  metal,  like 
lead,  could  be  changed  into  a  preoioua  metel,  hke  gold  or  silver. 
This  was  fidse,  for  gold  and  silv^  are  elements  just  as  tin  and  iron  are, 
so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  ehange  one  into  another,  and  therefore  the 
alchemists  were  trying  to  do  what  was  impossible. 
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The  way  in  which  they  tried  was  the  following : — ^The  lead  was  to 
be  melted  in  a  crucible,  and  when  it  was  in  a  state  of  fusion  a  piece  of 
something,  called  the  nhilosopher's  stone,  was  to  be  thrown  or  put  into 
it,  which  would  have  toe  effect  of  transmuting  it  into  either  gold  or 
silyer  just  as  the  alchemist  wished.  I'his  piece  of  stone  was  to  be 
put  into  the  crucible  in  a  particular  manner,  shot  in  like  a  lad  would 
shoot  a  cork  out  of  a  pop-gun.  To  discover  the  exact  method  of 
carrying  through  this  process  was  the  highest  olgect  the  alchemists 
had  before  them*  But  it  was  not  their  only  object:  they  had  two 
others ;  one  was  to  find  out  a  medicine  which  would  save  the  human 
body  from  death.  It  was  thought  that  by  some  means  gold  might  be 
so  prepared  that  when  mixed  in  some  particular  way  with  other 
medicines  it  would  become  an  <*  Elixir  of  Life  "  and  confer  immortality 
upon  all  who  would  take  it,  Here,  therefore,  was  a  second  object 
which  the  devoted  followers  of  alchemy  aimed  at,  but  with  no 
greater  success.  The  third  purpose  they  had  was  to  discover  how  to 
make  a  substance  which  would  dissolve  whatever  it  touched.  There 
are  acids  known  at  the  present  day  which  will  dissolve  almost  any 
metal  they  touch,  and  perhaps  in  the  course  of  their  trials  the 
alchemists  accidentally  produced  one  of  these  acids,  but  forgot  how  it 
had  been  obtained,  and  so  tried  many  ways  of  making  it  again :  this 
substance  was  called  the  alkahest. 

To  the  discovery  of  these  three  secrets — the  method  of  transmu- 
tation, the  universal  medicine,  and  the  universal  solvent — ^many  of  the 
believers  in  alchemy  devoted  their  fortunes  and  their  lives.  They 
spent  day^  after  day  and  night  after  night  trying  experiments  over  their 
nres  and  in  their  secret  rooms.  Only  those  who  were  followers  of  the 
art  were  allowed  to  be  present  during  these  experiments,  and  if  any 
person  wished  to  become  acquainted  with  the  books  and  secrets  of  the 
profession,  he  was  bound  by  a  solemn  promise  never  to  reveal  the 
mysteries  of  the  art,  nor  even  to  converse  about  them  with  anyone 
who  coidd  not  give  the  secret  signs  by  which  the  alchemists  knew 
each  other.  It  was  thought,  however,  that  some  of  their  books  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  o&er  people,  so  in  order  to  prevent  any  dis- 
covery by  such  means  they  wrote  them  partly  in  symbols  and  called 
the  metals  by  names  different  from  those  generally  in  use.  To  gold 
they  gave  the  name  of  Sol,  or  sun ;  silver  uiey  called  Luna,  or  moon ; 
quicksilver  was  called  Mercury.  They  also  used  other  names,  for 
gold  was  sometimes  called  '*the  King,"  sometimes.  'Hhe  Lyon**; 
quicksilver  was  frequently  called  **the  Eagle''  and  "the  Mighty 
Childe  and  Sonne  of  Gold  and  Silver.''  The  following  is  said  to  be  a 
specimen  of  their  strange  methods  of  writing : — **  Hide  and  couple  in 
a  transparent  den  the  eagle  and  the  lyon,  shut  the  door  close,  so  that 
their  breath  go  not  out,  and  strange  air  enter  not  in.  The  eagle  at 
their  meetinff  will  tear  in  pieces  and  devour  the  lyon,  and  then  be 
taken  witii  sleep."  What  follows  is  given  as  an  interpretation  of  the 
above : — **  Put  together  in  a  glass  vessel  quicksilver  and  gold,  close 
the  mouth  of  the  glass  accurately,  by  melting  the  glass,  to  prevent 
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the  vapour  of  the  quioksilTer  from  esoapiog  or  being  mixed  with 
common  air.  The  quicksilver  will  speedily  soften  it»  and,  losing  its 
fluidity,  will  form  an  amalgam." 

Some  professed  alchemists  there  were  who  were  downright  im- 
postors, and  did  not  believe  in  transmutation,  but  tried  to  impose  on 
the  wealthy  and  credulous  by  pretending  to  have  the  philosopher's 
stone,  and  to  know  the  art  of  changing  all  metals  into  gold.  These 
scoundrels  deceived  the  people  by  concealing  small  pieces  of  gold  in 
false-bottomed  crucibles  and  then  asserting  or  makine  it  appear 
that  it  had  resulted  from  transmutation.  They  would  then  request 
more  lead  to  act  upon,  and  the  wealthy,  being  Imposed  upon,  would 
purchase  large  quantities  of  lead,  which  the  false  alchemist  would 
secretly  dispose  offer  money,  and  so  purchase  more  gold  wherewith  to 
deceive  his  supporters.  The  hope  of  great  gain  blmded  numbers  of 
the  people,  and  sometimes  houses  and  lands  were  sold  to  supply  means 
whereby  the  supposed  magical  art  might  be  carried  on. 

Happily  tills  state  of  things  gradually  came  to  an  end.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  Boger  Bacon  cairied  on  a  series  of  valuable  expvi- 
ment8  in  alchemy,  and  made  many  useful  discoveries ;  but  he  was 
thought  by  the  ignorant  monks-  of  his  time  to  have  dealings  with  the 
devil,  and  was  twice  imprisoned,  the  second  time  for  twelve  years. 
The  sufferings  he  had  to  undergo  broke  down  his  health  and  caused 
his  death,  but  not  before  he  had  shown  that  alchemy  was  capable  of 
beiug  made  intp  a  valuable  science.  Another  great  alchemist  of  the 
same  century  was  Michael  Scott,  who  made  similar  discoveries  to 
those  of  Bacon ;  but  these  men  were  thought  to  be  magicians,  and  the 
people  were  forbidden  to  read  their  works.  Superstitions  like  these 
obscured  for  many  years  the  light  which  did  afterwards  shine  out 
from  the  alchemist's  art,  and  it  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  century 
that  any  permanent  good  resulted  from  its  practice.  About  this 
time  it  was  that  one  Paracelsus  effected  many  wonderful  cures  by  the 
aid  of  mercury  and  opium,  which  stirred  up  the  physicians  of  his  time 
to  use  all  the  means  in  their  power  for  *the  discovery  of  new 
medicines. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  chemistry  was  regarded  as  a  science  of 
importance ;  but  it  took  the  high  rank  which  it  now  occupies  nearly  a 
hundred  years  ago  under  Lavoisier,  whose  experiments  brought  to 
light,  and  whose  genius  arranged  in  order,  many  laws  previously  un- 
known and  unsuspected.  Since  that  time  ( 1786)  the  science  has  been 
constantly  advancing,  but  its  progress  was  never  so  rapid  as  at  present. 
Men  of  genius  have  devoted  themselves  to  its  study,  and  the  names 
of  Black,  Wenzel,  Bichter,  Gay,  Lussac,  Berzelius,  Faraday,  Dalton, 
Nicholson,  and  Davy  stand  out  prominently  amongst  those  whose 
labours  have  maintained  it  in  the  high  position  it  now  occupies.  Its 
present  popularity  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  help  which  is 
rendered  to  teachers  of  science  classes  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department.  If  any  of  our  readers  would  like  to  pursue  the  study 
fiirtiier  Uiey  can  join  these  classes,  for  they  exist  in  connection  with 
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some  institntion  in  nearly  enry  part  of  the  oountry.  By  doing:  so 
thay  ipill  be  aJble  to  see  how  wonderful  are  the  methods  by  which  God 
effects  some  of  the  changes  which  are  constantly  takii^  place  around 
us. 


THB  CHILDEEN  OP  THE  BIBLE. 

TV.— THE  YOUTH  DAVID. 

1  Samuel  xvi. 

ASSING  out  of  one  of  the  soath-westem  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem into  the  Valley  of  Oihon,  and  ibttowing  the  road 
which  ascends  the  neighbonring  hills^  the  traTeller  comes 
at  length  to  the  tomb  of  Rachel,  and  then,  only  a  little 
distance  farther,  to  Bethlehem.  These  nameb  are  no  doubt  well 
known  to  my  readers,  but  your  knowledge  of  these  places  will  be 
much  more  accurate  and  intelligent  if  you  will  seek  to  trace  them 
out  on  the  map  for  yoorseWes*  %ethleliem  has  stood  up  there  among 
the  hills  for  a  very  long  time.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Bible  br 
Jacob.  The  number  of  its  inhalutants  at  present  is  about  4000,  and 
from  its  position  it  is  probable  there  were  never  more.  The  supply 
of  water  for  the  city  is  scanty.  The  want  of  other  natural  advantages 
must  have  tended  to  limit  the  uze  of  the  place.  One  day  the  people 
of  Bethlehem  saw  a  very  Tenerable-looking  man  approaching  their 
city,  driving  a  heifer  before  him,  and  carrying  a  horn  filled  with  oil. 
It  was  no  other  than  Samuel  the  prophet.  When  they  discovered 
this  they  were  filled  with  fear.  It  appears  Samuel  aid  not  c^ftem 
visit  the  place,  and  now  that  he  came  their  consciences  uptotided 
them  so  much  that  they  felt  sure  the  object  of  this  good  man's 
visit  could  only  be  to  punish  them  for  their  sins.  **  And  the  elders 
of  ^e  town  trembled  at  his  coming,  and  said,  Comest  thoii  peace- 
ably ?  And  he  said.  Peaceably  :  I  am  come  to  sacrifice  unto  the 
Lord :  sanctify  vourselves  and  come  with  me  to  the  sacrifice."  The 
ftict  was  Samuel,  having  been  directed  by  God,  was  about  to  honour 
these  people  in  two  ways^— first,  by  conducting  a  special  religious 
service  among  them ;  and,  secondly,  by  anointing  one  of  their  number 
to  be  the  future  I^ing  <^  Israel. 

*'  And  he  sanctified  Jesse  and  his  sons,  and  called  them  to  the 
sacrifice."  It  is  probable  that  Jesse  was  the  chief  man,  the  **  sheik  " 
of  the  village,  and  God  had  previously  told  Samuel  that  from  the 
fionily  of  thn  man  the  successor  of  Saiu  was  to  be  chosen.  So  the 
sons  of  Jesse  were  brought  in.  They  passed  before  Samuel  to  the 
number  of  seven,  and  although  the  height  and  fine  countenance  of 
the  eldest  seemed  to  point  him  out  as  the  likely  one,  Samuel  was  told 
it  was  not  he.  "  And  Samuel  said  to  Jesse,  Are  here  all  thy  (diil* 
dren  ?    And  he  said.  There  lemaineth  yet  the  youngest,  and,  Mhold, 
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be  keepeth  the  abeep.  And  Samuel  said  uato  Jesse,  Send  and  fetch 
lam,  for  we  will  not  sit  down  till  he  oome  hither.  And  he  sent,  and 
brought  him  in.  Now  he  was  ruddy,  and  withal  of  a  beautiful  coun- 
tenance, and  goodly  to  look  to.  And  the  Lord  said  Ariae,  anoint 
him,  for  this  is  he." 

Here,  thai,  is  the  first  mention  of  David — ^he  who  afterwards 
played  so  mighty  a  part  in  the  history  of  his  country.  Wm  name 
metns  the  beloved,  the  darling.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
receiyed  any  apecial  laYOur  in  the  family ;  indeed,  he  did  not  get  his 
share,  for  he  was  not  inlaroduced  with  hit  brethren,  and  no  one 
thought  of  sending  for  him  until  Samuel  requested  it  From  this 
account  we  learn  something  of  the  personal  appearance  of  David. 
He  was  probably  not  so  tall  as  his  eldest  brother,  but  was  red-haired, 
snd  had  a  fine  rosy  complexion,  "  fioodly  to  look  to."  We  also  learn 
something  of  his  emj^^ment.  I^ike  Jacob,  and  Joseph,  and  Moses, 
and  so  many  other  eld  Testament  worthies,  he  was  a  shepherd.  We  are 
not  to  think  of  an  English  shepherd,  with  a  few  score  sheep  to  attend, 
which  are  pastured  in  fields  near  at  home.  The  Eastern  shepherd 
had  a  very  difierent  lot,  especially  in  David's  time.  It  was  not  only 
a  very  toilsome  life,  but  One  full  of  hardship  and  hazard.  No  better 
training-ground  could  be  found  for  brave  men  than  those  plains,  and 
hills,  and  gorges  of  Judsea.  There  was  no  safe  enclosure  for  the 
sheep,  but  one  wide  and  wild  country ;  mountains,  and  valleys,  and 
precijHtous  elifis,  all  open  to  the  wanderings  of  the  shepherd  and 
his  flock.  Wild  beasts  abounded.  Both  a  lion  and  a  bear  he  had 
encountered  and  overcome.  The  long  night  through  he  was  com- 
pelled to  watch  most  diligently  lest  these  terrible  beasts  should  tear 
and  destroy  his  flock.  But  there  were  worse  enemies  still— namely, 
the  fierce  Philistinai  from  the  west  of  the  Judsan  hills,  and  the  Arab 
robbers  from<the  east.  Between  wild  beasts  and  cruel,  bloodthirsty 
men,  David's  vigilance  and  valour  must  have  been  frequently  and 
severely  teated. 

It  was  in  these  days  he  learnt  the  use  of  the  sling  and  stone.  The 
strength  of  arm  and  precision  of  aim  necessary  for  using  this  weapon 
with  effect  could  only  have  come  from  constant  practice  whilst  he 
was  a  sTiepherd-boy.  Then  again,  during  all  this  time  he  was  gaining 
a  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  his  native  land  which  in  after-days 
serTed  him  well. 

It  is  most  pleasing  to  find  that  in  the  course  of  his  shepherd  life 
he  had  been  educating  himself  also  in  a  much  more  refined  and 
delicate  art  In  the  still  evenings,  as  he  sat  on  the  hillside,  he  had 
taught  his  nimble  fingers  to  pass  like  a  breath  across  the  strings  of 
the  harp,  filling  the  valley  with  the  sweet  music  of  his  instrument, 
and  singing  no  doubt  some  song  of  praise,  inspired  by  surrounding 
wild  and  lovely  scenes.  David's  Psalms  tell  with  how  keen  an  eye  he 
noted  the  beauties  of  that  creation  in  which  he  was  ever  pasjui^  to 
and  fro. 

It  waa  this  harp  which  secured  his  introduction  to  kingly  courts  in 
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which  afterwards  he  was  to  rule.  Saul,  the  proud  monarch  of  Israel, 
had  become  insane.  A  dark,  brooding  melancholy  had  settled  on  tais 
soul.  Strange  to  say,  there  comes  a  messenger  one  day  to  call  David 
away  from  his  sheep  and  native  hills  to  the  King's  presence.  In  his 
simple  shepherd's  dress,  and  bringiog  such  presents  as  his  father 
could  send,  the  lad  comes  to  the  palace.  Standing  before  the  dejected 
Saul,  his  fingers  rush  along  the  well-known  chords,  starting  the 
sweetest  melodies,  and  chasing  the  evil  spirit  away.  ''  So  Saul  was 
refreshed,  and  was  weU,  and  the  evil  spirit  departed  from  him."  We 
leave  David  before  the  King.  His  long  life  was  like  the  music  of  his 
harp ;  it  had  its  higher  and  its  lower  notes,  its  full  swelling  harmonies, 
and,  alas !  its  occasional  discords. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  it  was  a  life  in  which  the  music  of  truth  and 
goodness  prevailed.  In  summing  up  his  recommendations  to  the 
King,  the  servants  had  said,  *'  The  Lord  is  with  him."  Happy  wilt 
thou  be,  my  reader,  if  in  like  manner  the  Lord  is  with  thee.  And  be 
fully  assured  the  Lord  was  no  more  David's  friend  than  He  wishes 
also  to  be  thine.  J.  C.  S. 


"I  WILL  TRY/' 

A    8T0BT    FOB    THE    BOYS. 

Thebe  is  a  Society  in  London  known  as  the  Society  of  Arts.  Its 
object  is  the  encouragement  of  talent  in  the  departments  of  art. 
Prizes  are  awarded  by  the  Society,  sometimes  to  the  painters  for 
their  pictures,  and  sometimes  to  humbler  artisans  for  improvements  in 
weaving,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  lace,  bonnets,  &c. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago,  a  little  fellow  named  William  Ross, 
not  twelve  years  of  age,  was  talking  with  his  mother  about  an  exhi- 
bition of  paintings  at  the  Society's  rooms.  William  was  very  fond  of 
paintings,  and  could  himself  draw  and  colour  with  remarkable  skiU. 
*<  Look  you,  William."  said  his  mother,  <'  I  saw  some  paintings  in  the 
Exhibition  which  did  not  seem  to  me  half  as  good  as  some  of  yours." 

''  Do  you  really  think  so,  mother  ?  "  asked  he. 

"  1  am  sure  of  it,"  she  replied.  **  1  saw  some  paintings  inferior, 
both  in  colour  and  drawing,  to  some  that  are  hanging  in  your 
chamber." 

William  knew  that  his  mother  was  no  flatterer,  and  he  said :  *'  I 
have  a  mind  to  ask  permission  to  hang  one  or  two  of  my  paintings  on 
the  walls  at  the  next  Exhibition." 

"  Why  not  try  for  one  of  the  prizes  ?  "  asked  his  mother. 

"  Oh !  mother,  do  you  think  I  should  stand  any  chance  of 
success  P  " 

**  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have,"  said  his  mother.  '^  You  can 
but  try." 

"  And  I  will  try,  mother  dear,"  said  William.  **  I  have  a  historical 
subject  in  my  head,  out  of  which  I  think  I  can  make  a  picture.'' 
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«Whati8it,WimamP" 

"  The  death  of  Wat  Tyler.  You  hare  heard  of  him  P  He  led  a 
mob  in  tiie  time  of  Riohurd  II.  He  behaved  insolently  before  the 
King  at  Smithfield,  and  was  struck  down  by  Walworth,  Mayor  of 
London,  and  then  despatched  by  the  King's  attendants.'' 

"It  is  a  bold  subject,  William;  but  I  will  say  nothing  to  deter 
you  from  trying  It." 

*'  If  I  fail,  mother,  where  will  be  the  harm  ?  I  can  but  try 
again." 

**  To  be  sure  you  can,  William.  So  we  will  not  be  disappointed 
should  you  not  succeed  in  winnin|^  the  silyer  palette  offered  by  the 
Society  for  the  best  historical  painting." 

Without  more  ado  little  "William  went  to  work.  H9  first 
acquainted  himself  with  the  various  costumes  of  the  year  1381 ;  he 
learned  how  the  King  and  the  noblemen  used  to  dress,  and  what  sort 
of  clothes  were  worn  by  the  poor  people  and  workmen,  to  which 
class  Wat  Tyler  beloneea.  He  also  learned  what  sort  of  weapons 
were  carried  in  those  days. 

After  having  siven  some  time  to  the  study  of  these  things,  he 
acquainted  himself  thoroughly  with  the  historical  incidents  attending 
the  deaUi  of  the  bold  rioter.  He  grouped,  in  imagination,  the 
persons  present  at  the  scene — the  King  and  his  attendants;  Wal- 
worth, the  Mayor,  Wat  Tyler  himself,  and  in  the  background  some 
of  his  ruffianly  companions. 

The  difficulty  now  was  to  select  that  period  of  the  action  best 
fitted  for  a  picture,  and  to  group  the  figures  in  attitudes  the.most 
natural  and  expressive.  Many  times  did  little  William  make  a  sKetch 
on  paper  and  obliterate  it,  dissatisfied  with  his  work.  At  times  he 
almost  despaired  of  accomplishing  anything  that  should  do  justice  to 
the  conception  in  his  mind.  But  after  many  failures  he  completed  a 
sketch  wmch  he  decided  to  transfer  to  canvas. 

He  now  laboured  diligently  at  his  task,  and  took  every  opportu- 
nity to  improve  himself  in  a  knowledge  of  colours  and  their  effects. 
At  length  the  day  for  handing  in  his  picture  arrived.  He  then  had 
to  wait  a  month  oefore  there  was  any  decision  as  to  its  merits.  On 
the  day  a}>pointed  for  the  announcement  of  the  decision,  many  persons 
of  distinction  were  present,  including  ladies.  The  meeting  was  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

William's  mother  was  present,  of  course.  She  sat  waiting  the 
result  with  a  beating  heart.  What  a  gratified  mother  she  was  when, 
after  the  transaction  of  some  uninteresting  business,  it  was  announced 
that  the  prize  of  a  silver  palette  for  the  best  historical  picture  was 
awarded  to  the  painter  of  the  piece  entitled  "The  Death  of  Wat 
Tyler."  ^ 

When  it  was  found  that  William  Boss  was  the  successful  artist, 
the  applause  of  the  audience  broke  forth  with  enthusiasm.  To  see 
such  a  little  fellow  ^ain  a  prize  over  competitors  of  mature  age  was 
a  novelty  and  surprise.    Williaoi  was  summoned  with  his  picture  to 
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the  Duke*s  chair,  and  here  he  received  such  eounflel  and  encourage- 
ment as  were  of  great  service  to  him  in  his  future  career.  He  became 
at  length  Sir  WuUAm  Roes,  miniature  paint»  to  the  Queen,  having 
risen  to  fortune  and  to  fame  by  carrying  out  with  determination  and 
perseverance  hia  simple  promise  to  his  mother  o£  **I  will  iryJ^ — 
Christian  Affe. 


OUR  JUVENILE  MISSIONARY  AGENCY,  &c. 

Park  Street  Chapbl,  Maoclbsfield.  —  The  annual  meeting  was 
held  in  the  above  place  of  worship  on  Sunday  afternoon,  April  27thf 
1873.  The  gallery  of  that  spacious  sanctuary  was  crowded  to  excess  by 
scholars  from  Lord  Street,  Fence,  and  Mount  Tabor  Schools,  the  body  of 
the  chapel  being  thinlv  occupied  by  the  members  of  the  congregation. 
Henry  Hand,  Esq.,  solicitor,  of  this  town,  occupied  the  chair,  and  deli- 
vered a  very  interesting  address  on  little  things,  and  w^t  each  one 
could  do  for  the  mission  cause.  Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  onr 
esteemed  superintendent,  the  Kev.  J.  F.  Goodall,  Messrs.  T.  BaUock, 
W.  Jackson,  and  J.  0.  Holland,  Jan.,  interspersed  with  recitations  and 
singing  by  Alice  Lockett,  Lavinia  Woolley,  Hugh  Grimshaw,  and  Isaac 
Berisford,  jun.,  Mary  Ann  Holland,  and  Mary  SmitiL  The  following  sums 
have  been  collected  during  the  past  year  : — 


£    8.  d. 

Public  Collection ,        4    0    0 

W.  Oldham 

>«■                 ••*                 •••                 •«• 

12    9 

Miss  TilPs  Class... 

••                 •••                 •••                 ■•« 

0  12    3i 

Miss  Jackson's  Clasts 

mm                             ••»                                 •••                              ••• 

0     7    3} 

No.  9  Class 

••                       •••                       •■■                       ••• 

0     6  10 

Boys'  Room 

»••                       •••                      •••                       ••• 

0  10    3i 

Thomas  Bay  ley  ... 

0  11    3 

R.  T.  Finlow      ... 

0    4    0 

W.  Jackson 

0    4    6 

"W.  Johnson 

»*  •               «  •  •               •♦«               •  •  • 

0    2    6 

J.  Davies 

0     2    0 

Small  sunis 

.•                             •••                             •••                            ••«                            4 

0     6    3^ 

8  10    0 

At  the  close  of  our  meeting  we  made  a  collection,  which  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  £5  16s.,  being  £I  16s.  more  than  last  year.  May  the  mission 
cause  continue  to  prosper  is  the  earnest  wish  of  yours  respectfully, — J. 
Bbrisford,  Secretary. 

Bethel  Chapel,  Hull  Circuit. — On  Sunday  afternoon,  May  5,  we 
held  our  annual  Juvenile  Missionary  meeting,  under  the  presidency  of 
our  esteemed  superintendent,  Mr.  T.  R.  Hunton.  £11  2s.  Id.  has  been 
gathered  by  our  collectors  during  the  past  year,  and  this  with  the  collec- 
tion at  the  meeting,  £2  Is.  6d.,  brings  the  total  amount  to  £13  Is.  7d. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Ihe  Revs.  £.  Ahy  and  J.  C.  Story,  of  Con- 
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gleton,  and  Mr.  B.  Gktrtdn,  who  brou^htbefore  oar  notice  many  interesting 
circamstances  connectediwitli  the  mission  work. — F.  B. 

RocHDALB  CiKcuiT,  •MouNT  GiLBAD. — ^We  held  our  Juyenile  Mis- 
sionary meeting  on  Sunday  aftemodn,  April  27,  when  our  esteemed  friend 
Mr.  James  Ehodes  presided,  and  gave  us  a  deeply-interesting  address  on 
missionary  work.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Messrs.  l^iomAs  Holt, 
George  Bolton,  Thomas  Parker,  Charles  Bamford,  John  Howarth, 
and  William  Hesford.  Hecitations  a^d  dialogues  were  given  by  the  fol- 
lowing scholars  : — ^Fanny  Kershaw,  Esther  Greenhalgh,  Martha  Parker, 
Matthias  Law,  Betty  Cryer,  Mary  Ann  Rogers,  and  Mary  Ann  Law.  The 
congregation  and  collection  were  larger  than  IsiSt  year,  and  at  the  meeting 
athoroughly  missionary  spirit  was  manifested,  and  the  congregation  retired 
appearing  greatly  interested.  My  prayer  is  that  we  may  endeavour  more 
in  the  future  to  push  on  the  Gospel  chariot. — Georgb  Bolton. 

Talbot  Stbeet  Pabk,  She^ibld  South  Circitit. — Our  fifteenth 
annual  juvenile  missionary  tneeting  was  held  in'  Talbot  Street  Chapel  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  March  '30th,  1873,  Mr.  P.  J.  Smith  chairman.  The 
report  read  by  Mr.  T.  Beardow,  showed  the  following  list  of  collectors 
and  soms  collected,  &c. : — ' 

Gilbert  Hall        

Wilmot  North     ...         .... 

6   H.  PurTrAr 

^^  *  A^^  M,   CAA  JkwX       •••         •••         •••         •••         •••         •••         •• 

Bertha  Robinson : '  .. 

Emma  Robinson  ..        

Tom  Beardow      

William  Littlehales       

Qaarteriy  Meetings  in  Bdiool 

Bazaar,  Jan.  1, 1878      

Tea  and  Entertainment,  Jan.  1, 1878  ^ 

lecture  by  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Seymour 

Proceeds  of  Sewing  Meetings , 

CoUected  by  Miss.  Bover  

J.  H.  Parkms*  Children's  Box  ►..        • 

SmaUSums        ... 

Young  Men's  Select  Class  Box 

Collection  in  Chapel.     


Addresses  wece  delivered  by  Messrs.  J,  8.  Robinson,  G.  B.  Williams, 
H.  Townhead,  J.  H.  Parkin,  J.  Howden,  and  G.  Warriss.  Yarious  recita- 
tions were  given  and  hymns  siing  by  the  scholars.  The  total  prooeeds  were 
^  168.  in  advance  of  last  year. — T,  Bbardow,  Secretary. 

ZioK,  Lonoton. — ^Dear  Sir, — ^We  held  our  annual  Juvenile  Missionary 
meeting  on  Sunday  afternoon,  April  16th,  1873.  Our  esteemed  friend, 
Mi.  H.  M.  Williamson,  superintendent  of  the  Middle  Boys'  School,  pre- 
sided. The  report  was  read  by  one  of  the  'Secretaries.  Earnest  addresses 
▼ere  delivered  by  two  young  men  connected  witi  tiie  school.  A  number 
of  scholars  greatly  added  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting  by  their  usual 
Bopply  of  pleasing  recitations  and  dialogues,  interspersed  with  singing, 
conducted  by  Mr.  M.  Holt.     The  afternoon  was  fine,  the  attendanoe 
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goody  and  the  meeting  was  thoroughly  enjoyed.     The  following  sums 
have  been  collected  by  books  and  cards : — 

£    8.  d. 

Mary  Hewitt      0  10    0 

Fanny  Williamson        0    8  10 

Annie  Hewitt      0    6    0 

Annie  Hassall     0    2  10 

Mary  E.  Edgerton          0    2    6 

Lucy  Smith         0    2    1 

Emilv  Yates       0    16 

Charles  Lowdnes           0  13    0 

Thomas  Clews 0  10  10 

Herbert  Rider     0    8    0 

William  Davis ; 0    7    0 

William  J.  Goodwin     0    4    6J 

John  T.  Kogers 0    2    6 

Arthur  E.  Wright         0    2    0 

William  Cope     0    16 

Small  Sums        0  17  lOj 

Collection  at  Meeting 4    8    8 

9    9    7 


Being  £2  6s.  SJd.  in  advance  of  last  year,— H.  Goodwin  and  G.  Wood, 
Secretaries. 

Mount  Tabob,  Fbnton,  Longton  Circuit. — ^We  held  our  annual 
Juvenile  Missionary  meeting  on  Sunday  afternoon,  April  28.  The  Kev. 
J.  Gibson  presided.  Short  addresses  were  delivered  by  Messrs.  J.  J. 
Myatt,  G.  Bobinson,  and  E.  Brain,  secretary.  Suitable  recitations 
were  given  by  the  collectors,  and  a  number  of  pieces,  selected  from  the 
service  of  sacred  song  latelv  given  in  our  chapel,  were  nicely  rendered  by 
a  large  number  of  our  Sunday  scholars,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  B. 
Myatt.  There  was  a  good  congregation,  and  the  best  collection  we  have 
ever  had.    The  amounts  collected  for  the  year  are  as  follows  : — 

George  Robinson  £4  10  10 

Ishxnael  Roberts  1  11    0 

Arthur  Stevenson  1    0,0 

Mrs.  Astbury     ... 0  10  10 

Doncilla  Hopwood        0    9    2 

Elizabeth  Johnson  (Box)         0  11    0 

Mary  Elizabeth  Bohn 0    7    0 

John  Thomas  Bowers  ...         0    6  11 

Mary  Ann  Rowley        0    6    8 

Gertinide  Shaw  ...        ...        ...        ...         ...        ...         ...        0    5    1 

Lucy  Plant         0    6    1 

Louisa  Crooks 0    4    0 

Odd  Sums  0  14    9 

Public  Collection  4    6    0 


Total        ...        16  7    4 


These  axe  be^w  the  amounts  got  last  year.    We  have  had  so  much 
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pressing  upon  us ;  and  the  collectors — some  of  whom  are  new  to  this  good 
work— -have  not  qaite  done  their  best.  We  hare  for  ten  years  past  done 
nobly  in  our  juvenile  efforts,  and  we  are  sorry  to  record  this  decline. 
Howeyer,  we  hope  and  beliere  that  this  year  w^  tell  a  better  tale,  and 
show  to  the  friends  that  we  mean  to  keep  our  credit  at'Fenton. — 
£.  Brain,  Secretary. 

LnnsKPooL,  St.  Doxnroo. — Dear  Sir, — Our  annual  meeting  was  held 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  27th  April,  1873,  our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  William 
Green,  in  the  chair.  The  speakers  were  Messrs.  Joseph  Wright  and  Ohas. 
Let,  whose  speeches  were  both  interesting  and  instructive.  The  report 
showed  a  totsil  of  £19  8s.  3d.,  which  is  an  increase  of  £7  6s.  lid.  on  last 
year's  amount.    The  gross  items  were  : — 

Public  Collectionfl 

Boxes  in  School , 

A  O 

'•   *AJUxO  .,,  ...  ,,,  ,,,  c  ..,  .,. 

Mr.  WiUiam  Appleton 

Mr.  William  Stevens 

HissE.  Hughes 

Miss  E.  Grocott 

Miss  Sophia  Qrooott     

Miss  M.  E.  Shone         

Ann  Gregory      

Eliza  Sanderson .., 

SlizaPursell       

Caroline  Gushing  

Helen  Helson     

B.E.  Asberry      

M.E.  Gaskell     

•  ^  JklKjy  ...  ...  .,«  ,,,  .  ...  ...  ... 

Thomas  E.  Cuff 

f^*  W.  Shone      ...         ...         ...         ,,.        ,,,        ...        ,,, 

Will  v  Carr ' 

^chard  Bennett 

William  Lewis 

J.  M.  Davies 

Small  Sums        


So  you  will  perceive  that  our  young  friends  are  conforming  to  the  law 
which  philosophers  tell  us  pervades  all  hature-^the  law  of  progress*  May 
they  pray  and  work  to  bring  about  that  time  which  the  Most  High  has 
promised  ahail  arrive,  when  <<  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea ''  (Hab.  ii.,  14).— 
Wm.  Applbton,  Secretary. 

SAjiEM  Sunday- School,  North  Shields. — ^Dear  Sir, — ^We  held  our 
annual  Juvenile  Missionaiy  meeting  on  Sunday  afternoon.  May  11th, 
1873,  Mr.  T.  D.  Stewart  in  the  chair,  when  addresses  were  delivered  by 
several  of  the  teachers  and  Circuit  ministers.    The  report,  which  was 
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lead  by  the  secretaiy,  shoved  an  inorease  on 

follows : — 

Collected  by  Scholars : — 

Miss  J.  A.  Dodds         

Ellen  Hall  

Margaret  Stewart 

Isabella  Cooper    

Emfly  Meadows 

Harriet  Teeles     

Josephine  Starks .. . 

Minnie  Cole         

Esther  Walton     

Emma  White 

Eliza  Chicken      

Ada  Heslep  

Master  Thoma»  Chicken 
f,    Bebert  Meadows  ... 

,,    Edward  Dennison 

„  *  Joseph  Chicken  ... 
James  dai^  ... 
John  Stonebanks ... 

John  W.  Robson 

Sunday-School  Collections 

Collection  at  Annual  Meeting  ...         ... 


last  year's,  and  was  as 
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^Joseph  Elijb,  Secretary. 

ZioN,  BatIet. — Bear  Sir, — ^We  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  the 

report  of  our  Juvenile  Missionary  Society,  which  has  realised  thia  year 

£134  lis.  4j^d.'y  derived  from  the  folio wiug sources  : — 

Annual  Bazaar  held  on  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Apzil 

14th  and  16th  :— 

Female  Teachers' Drapery  Stall     ...        ...        

Boys'  Second  Select*  Class  Stall      

Girls' Select  Class  Stall        

Befreshment  Stall      ...    *  *  ...         ...         ...         ... 

Aumission       ...        ...        ...        ••*        •«.        .«•        ... 

Galvanic  Battery        ...         ...        ...        ...      •  ... 

iHssionary  Meetings  held  in  the  School        

JjCC vur es  ..•        ...        ...        ...         ..«        ...        ...         ... 

Performance  of  the  "^Messiah"  by  Chapel  Choir 

Collecting  Books  ...        

Collection  at  Annual  MJastonary  IfoetiBg,  held  on  Sunday, 

•  ObU  JUMiy      •*•  ...  *••  .••  •••  ...  ... 


£    n. 
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30  18 
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20  4. 
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11 

134  11 

4i 

Which  has  been  appropriated  as  follows : — 

Rev.  G.  Grundy,  for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  ... 

Second  Instalment  of  £100  Subscription  to  Chapel  Trust 

J?U2m  •••  •.•  ■■•  ...  .•»  ,.,  ..,  3v 


48  10     0) 


•    0 
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West  fiicboxg  Bank,  as  a  nudeos  of  proposed  new  intereet  £     a.  d. 

in  this  Town          26    0    0 

Grant  to  Sonday  Sdiool  library        20    0    0 

••     •••     •••     •••     •••     •••     •••     (t*  0X4 


134  11    4} 


-P.  G.  R.,  Secretary. 


Sl^emoujS?. 


JOSEPH  HENDEfiSON. 

Tnasbject  of  tiiit  memoir  was  bom  in  tSie  y«ar  1861,  on  'Qie  2l8t  of 
Febraaiy.  Ha  waa  a  aofaDlar  ait  our  Qateakead  School  for  tix.  years  send 
a  half.  Joseph,  was  a  quiet  boy,  keeping  himself  under  proper  oonti^. 
His  attendance  at  school  waa  niMh  hindered  kf  Us  ireaknaai,  which 
showed  itself  by  unmistakable  symjptonia  to  be  that  oomiMm  enemy  of 
our  land,  oonaumption.  His  parenta  removed  &rther  into  the  town,,  but 
no  advantage  ooald  be  got  in  chan^  of  air.  He  became  worse,  and  was 
only  occasionally  able  to  leave  his  bed.  At  this  time  he  was  visited  by 
his  teacher  and  the  superintendent.  It  was  pitiable  to  see  the  wasted 
body  and  shrunken  features  of  the  once  apparently  healthy  and  strong 
boy.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  some  children  mere  is  going  on  a  maturing 
process — a  making  old  and  wise — ^which  precedes  death.  It  was  so  with 
him.  Though  Joseph  was  not  communicative  to  strangers,  yet  to  his 
mother,  to  whom  he  tenderly  clung,  he  could  speak  of  the  working  of  the 
Spirit  in  his  soul.  He  wao  oourageoua  before  deaith,  and  submissive  to 
the  wiU  of  God — qtiaGties  that  are  sometimes  more  marked  in  children 
than  in  grown-up  people ;  and  im  faia  caaa  he  aeemed  to  have  to  exert 
himself  to  keep  in  awhlectum  13ie  inflveaaod  nervona  excitement.  Strug- 
gling with  himself,  he  priced  and  ebtaiaed  peace.  And  this  he  did  as 
often  as  he  suffered. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  whi(^  he  died  he  was  woke  up  after  a 
good  night's  rest  He  had  slept  longer  than  usual,  and  he  asked  hia 
mother  if  it  was  not  past  the  time  to  say  his  prayers.  He  oommenced  at 
once  to  thank  God  for  preserving  him  during  the  nighi^  and  was  about 
to  ask  €h>d  to  preserve  him  during  the  day  as  he  had  been  during  the 
ni^t;  bnt  prayed  for  fhe  Almighty  to  preserve  him  during  the 
"night.'*  ikd  night  it  was  to  be  for  a  abort  time  longer— no  more 
^y  wMi  iti  snnshi&e  for  him  upon  earth. 

His  mother  w«s  Btaading  by  Ids  bedside^  and  tenderly  suggested 
te  lead  him  in  prayer,  and  was  about  to  v^eat  with  him  hia  petitiona 
before  the  throne  of  grace  and  meroy ;  b«t  he  declined,  saying  he 
^ew  he  was  wrong  and  would  repeat  it  again.  And  again  he  ^ayed. 
and  again  he  asked  for  God^s  blessing  upon  the  '*  night "  :  his  tongue 
refosed  to  say  *'day."  Poor  boy !  the  exertion  was  too  much  for  him. 
He  became  convulsed  ai^d  imconscious,  and    in  a  few  hours  he  died. 
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sditob's  table. 


But  glory  be  to  Qod,  thioogh  the  merits  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  who 
conquered  death — 


i« 


Daj  without  night  he  ahall  feast  in  HU  light, 
And  eteniity  seem  as  a  day." 


He  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  our  late  superintendent  and 
sevend  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  school.  The  Bev.  F.  Jewell,  our 
respeeted  pastor,  read  the  burial  service  over  the  dead. 

B.  Bbkwick,  Supt. 


^Stntot'jS?  €aW. 


The  Rev.  J.  H.  Robinson,- the  editor  of  the  Juyenile  lN8TRncT0&, 
is  at  present  in  .America,  and  as  his  departure  was  unexpected, 
his  answers  to  queries  were  not  prepared  for  this  month.  But  an  old 
friend  is  appointed  to  occupy  Mr.  Robinson's  place  until  his  return, 
and  he  will  supply  answers  to  the  following  queries,  to  appear  in  the 
August  number : — 

1.  Shall  we  know  each  other  in  heaven  ? 

2.  How  could  Balaam's  ass  speak  ? 

3.  In  what  sense  could  a  river  make  glad  the  city  of  God  P 

4.  How  could  Joseph  divine  by  the  use  of  his  cup  ? 

5.  How  could  the  stone  slung  by  David  sink  so  deep  into  Goliath's 
skull? 

6.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  strange  words, '' Maschil,  Haggaion, 
Selah, "  &c,  which  occur  in  some  of  the  Psalms  P 


CARE    FOR    SPARROWS. 

A  LITTLE  girl  seeing  the  servant  throw  the  crumbs  into  the  fire,  said, 
**  Don^t  you  know  that  God  takes  care  of  the  sparrows  P  " 

*<  If  God  takes  care  of  them,"  was  the  careless  reply,  "  we  need 
not  trouble  ourselves  about  them." 

<<  But,"  said  the  little  giri,  **I  had  rather  be  like  God,  and  help 
Him  take  care  of  the  little  birds,  than  scatter  or  waste  the  food  that 
He  gives  us." 

So  she  carefully  collected  what  was  left  of  the  crumbsi  and  threw 
them  out  of  the  wmdow.  In  a  short  time  several  little  birds  flew 
eagerly  to  the  spot  and  picked  up  the  crimibs  she  had  scattered. 
Aner  this  she  every  day  collected  in  a  little  basket  the  crumbs  and 
bits  of  bread  ^at  had  fidlen  around  the  table  and  threw  them  under 
the  window  for  l^e  little  birds ;  and  during  all  the  winter  these  Uttle 
creatures  came  regularly  after  each  meal  to  partake  of  the  food  thus 
provided  for  their  support.  How  beautiful  it  Was  to  see  this  little 
girl  trying  **  to  help  God,'*  as  she  said,  and  thus  eariy  learning  to  be 
kind  to  the  helpless  of  God's  creatures ! 


BAD  BABOAINS. 
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"WHY  CAN'T  I  ASK  HIM  NOW?'' 

Gretchen  is  the  name  of  a  little  girl  of  whom  I  am  "very  fond.  She 
has  not  a  pretty  face,  but  she  is  so  sweet-tempered,  so  obedient  to  her 
parents,  and  so  kind  to  her  little  brother,  that  sometimes  she  seems 
really  beautiful.  She  is  a  very  active  little  girl,  and  is  climbing  about, 
and  tossing  her  ball,  and  chasing  pussy,  and  playing  hide-and-seek 
with  darlmg  brother  William  from  morning  until  nieht. 

One  day  as  she  came  bounding  into  the  room  ^ere  her  mother 
sat  reading  a  letter  she  had  just  received,  her  mother  called  Gretchen 
to  her  side,  and  said,  **  My  little  daughter  will  be  very  sorry  to  know 
that  her  little  playmate  Herbert  is  very  ilL" 

*'  Yes,  mamma,  I  am  very  sorry,"  she  said ;  and  then  followed 
many  questions  about  her  sick  friend.  As  she  turned  to  go,  her 
mother  said,  "  When  you  say  your  little  prayer  to-night,  you  must 
not  forget  to  ask  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  make  Herbert  well.'* 

Gretchen  stood  quite  still  for  a  moment,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
her  mother's  face,  then  she  said,  **  But  why,  manmia,  must  I  wait  until 
to-night  before  I  ask  God  to  make  Herbert  well  ?  Why  oanH  I  ask 
Him  now  f  '* 

''You  can,  my  child,''  answered  the  mother;  and  the  little  ^irl 
bounded  away.  Soon  she  came  back,  and  going  to  her  mother's  side, 
8(ud,  *'  I've  done  it,  mamma." 

Gretchen  was  right  in  wishing  to  take  her  trouble  to  Jesus  with- 
out delay.  -  If  you  wanted  to  ask  some  favour  of  your  dear  father  or 
mother,  and  you  knew  that  they  were  close  beside  you,  and  loved  you 
10  much  that  it  would  give  them  pleasure  to  grant  your  request,  would 
you  wait  a  long  time  before  asking  P  No,  I  am  sure  you  would  not. 
God  is  always  near  us,  and  He  loves  us  so  much  that  He  delights  to 
giTe  us  what  we  ask  for,  unless  He  sees  that  it  will  not  be  best,  and 
then  He  loves  us  too  much  to  gratify  us. 


BAD  BARGAINS. 

Once  a  Sabbath-school  teacher  remarked  that  he  who  bays  the  truth 
makes  a  good  bargain,  and  inquired  if  any  scholar  recollected  an 
instance  in  Scripture  of  a  bad  bargain. 

<*  I  do,"  repued  a  boy ;  '*  Esau  made  a  bad  bargain  when  he  sold 
his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage." 

A  second  said:  <*  Judas  made  a  bad  bargain  when  he  sold  his 
Lord  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver." 

A  third  boy  observed :  '*  Our  Lord  tells  us  that  He  makes  a  bad 
hargain  who^  to  gain  the  whole  world,  loses  His  own  soul." 

i  have  seen  a  good  many  boys  in  my  time  who  have  made  bad 
bargains.  Some  change  the  Sunday-school  for  the  street,  and  home 
for  wicked  company,  and  the  Bible  for  books,  and  health  for  tobacco. 
They  always  get  the  worst  of  it.     Boys,  look  out,  and  avoid  these 

*  bargains. 
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THE   CHILIKBEN'S   I$BBK0N. 


BOOT  UP  THE  WEEDS. 

Two  boys,  Jem  and  Wm,  were  employed  by  a  gentleman  to  keep 
the  paths  of  his  garden  weeded.  Jem  contented  himself  with  taking 
off  the  tops  of  the  weeds.  He  soon  cried,  « I  have  cleared  my  path  ; 
and  having  swept  away  the  leaves,  he  went  off  to  play. 

Will  was  much  longer  at  work,  for  he  stopped  to  take  aU  tiic 
weeds  up  by  the  roots,  and  he  was  well  tired  wken  he  went  home. 

But  the  rain  came  down  in  the.night  and  all  the  next  day,  and 
when  the  boys'  father  went  a  few  days  after  to  look  at  the  two  paths, 
Jim's  wanted  weeding  as  much  as  at  first,  while  Willie  s  was  clear 
and  only  needed  a  few  turns  of  the  roller  to  make  it  quite  neat,  bo 
Jim  was  sent  back  to  do  his  work  properly,  and  ver^  tired  he  would 
have  been  had  not  Will   good-naturedly  helped  him  to  finish  his 

♦oat  ^^  . 

Only  thorough  work  is  worth  doing.  Faults  only  half  uprooted 
wiU  appear  again  and  again,  and  we  shaU  almost  despair  of  curing 
them.    Will  you  remember  this  ? 

^- 

THE  CHILDREN'S  SERMON. 
George  Eixiot  was  a  fine  scholar,  and  on  entering  college  at  once 
took  a  high  stand  in  his  class.     One  Sunday  he  was  strolling  -down 
the  street  with  a  classmate,  when  his  ey«  was  caught  with  a  large 

placard  saying,  "Rev.  Mr. would  preach  to  the  chUdren  that 

afternoon  in  the  hall  above."     He  paused,  thinking  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  see  so  many  children  together ;  and  as  he  walked  on  felt 
an  irresistible  desire  to  hear  what  the  minister  would  say  to  them. 
He  found  the  body  of  the  hall  filled  with  children,  who,  with  absorbed 
interest,  were  listening  to  an  earnest,  yet  simple  and  winning  appeal; 
and  when  the  speaker  ceased  many  were  weeping.    He  then  asked 
how  many  of  them  would  resolve  that  from  that  very  hour  they 
would  with  God's  help,  love  Chrint  and  strive  to  please  Him,  and 
asked  all  who  were  resolved  to  be  on  the  Lord's  side  to  rise.  Numbers 
of  the  children  in  everv  part  of  the  house  rose.    It  was  an  affecting 
sight,  and  George  Elliot's  heart  was  atrangely  stirred  as  never  before. 
"Here  "  he  thought,  *'  are  these  lovely  children,  feehng  the  need  of  a 
change*  of  heart,  resolving  earnestly  to  conae  to  Christ,  and  I,  so  much 
older,  so  full  of  sin,  have  never  thought  of  His  claims  upon  me.    If 
they  feel  their  need  of  Him,  where  am  1  ?'*    With  a  deep  aense  of  his 
sinfulness  he  also  rose  to  be  prayed  for,  then  quietly  returned  to  his 
room.    All  night  his  soul  was  tempest -tossed.    The  Holy  Spirit  had 
fastened  conviction  upon  him.    How  he  got  through  with  the  recita- 
tions of  that  week  he  hardly  knew;   but  at  length,   humble  and 
repentant,  he  came  like  the  little  children  to  Jesus,  and  found  peace 
in  trusting  in  Him.    It  was  a  whole-souled  surrender.    Time,  talents, 
influence  were  consecrated,  and  the  Christian  scholar  resumed  his 
studies,  with  equal  ardour,  but  for  higher  motives.    He  wis  fitting 
himself  to  work  for  the  Master. 
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THE  lAST  READING. 

The  Bible  gives  guidance  and  comfort  in  life  to  all  who  love  it,  and 
in  a  dying  hour  it  gives  support  which  can  be  had  from  no  oti^er 
Bource.    The  following  incident  is  a  beautiful  illustration : — 

In  one  of  the  coal  mines  in  England  a  youth  about  fifteen  years  of 
age  was  working  by  the  side  of  his  father,  who  was  a  pious  man,  and 
governed  and  educated  his  family  according  to  the  Word  of  God. 

His  father  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  with  him  a  smal}  pocket 
Bible,  and  the  son  who  had  received  one  at  the  Sabbath-school,  imita- 
ted his  father  in  this.  Thus  he  always  had  the  sacred  volume  with 
him,  and  whenever  enjoying  a  season  of  rest  from  labour  he  read  it  by 
the  light  of  his  lamp.  They  worked  together  in  a  newly  opened 
section  of  the  mine,  and  the  father  had  just  stepped  aside  to  procure 
a  tool  when  the  arch  above  suddenly  fell  between  them,  so  that  the 
father  supposed  his  child  to  be  crushed.  He  ran  towards  the  place 
and  called  to  his  son,  who  at  length  responded  from  under  a  dense 
mass  of  earth  and  coal. 

"  My  son,"  cried  the  father,  "  are  you  living  ?  " 

"  Yes,  father,  but  my  legs  are  under  a  rock." 

"  Where  is  your  lamp,  my  son  ?  '* 

"It  is  still  burning,  father-" 

"  What  are  you  doing,  my  dear  son  ?  *'* 

**  I  am  reading  my  Bible,  father,  and  the  Lord  strengthens  me." 

These  were  the  last  words  of  that  Sabbath-school  scholar ;  he  was 
suffocated. 


WINGS  BY-AND-BT. 

'^  Walter,"  said  a  gentleman  on  a  ferry-boat  to  a  poor  helpless 
cripple,  *^how  is  it  when  you  cannot  walk  that  your  shoes  get 
worn  ?  " 

A  blush  came  over  the  boy's  pale  face,  but  after  hesitating  a 
moment,  he  said : 

"  My  mother  has  younger  children,  sir,  and  while  she  is  out  wash- 
ing, I  amuse  them  by  creeping  about  on  the  floor,  and  playing." 

*'  Poor  boy  ! "  said  a  lady  standing  near,  not  loud  enough  as  she 
thought  to  be  overheard.  **  What  a  life  to  lead !  What  has  he  in  all 
the  future  to  look  forward  to  ?  " 

The  tear  started  in  his  eye  and  the  bright  smile  that  chased  it 
away  showed  that  he  did  hear  her.  As  she  passed  by  him  to  step  on 
shore,  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  but  with  a  smile  that  went  to  her  heart : 
"I'm  looking  forward  to  having  wings  some  day,  lady ! " 

Happy  Walter !  poor  cripple,  and  dependent  on  charity,  yet  per- 
forming his  mission,  doing  in  his  measure  the  Master's  will, 
patiently  waiting  for  the  future,  shall  by-and-by  **  mount  up  with 
wingsas  eagles ;  shall  run  and  not  be  weary,  shall  walk  and  not  faint." 

Walter^  hope  of  heaven  made  him  happy,  as  it  will  make  anyone 
happy  who  possesses  it* 
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"  I  WANT  TO  BE  A  SOLDIER." 

"  Grandma,  I  "want  to  be  a  soldier.  Whose  company  should  IJ'list 
in  ? ''  asked  little  Jasper. 

"  Welly''  said  grandmother,  thinking  a  minute,  "  I  adyise  you  to 
enlist  under  Corporal  Try." 

**  And  "wh*  shall  I  fight,  grandmother  ?  ** 

**  One  of  your  greatest  enemies  is  General  Sulks,  Jasper.  The 
instant  he  makes  his  appearance  give  him  battle ;  and  if  you  can't 
kill  him,  driye  him  o£f  the  field.  I  hate  the  sight  of  his  sour,  scowl- 
iDg  face ;  don't  you,  Jasper  ?  " 

**  I  hate  the  jeel  of  him,"  said  Jasper,  in  a  pitiful  tone,  "  Vm  sure 
I  do.  Is  Corporal  Try*s  company  strong  enough,  grandmother? 
General  Sulks  is  so  sly,  and  hangs  on  so." 

"  Well,"  said  grandmother,  "  you  know  there  is  the  great  Captain, 
the  Lord  Jesus.  One  of  His  tried  soldiers  said,  *  I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  that  strengtheneth  me.'  And  He  helps  all  who  put 
trust  in  Him." 

*'  Oh,  grandmother,"  said  the  little  boy,  with  tears  in  his'eyeB, 
"  will  you  ask  Him  to  'list  mc?  " — Everybody' $  Paper. 


^oetrp* 


A  DEED  AND  A  WORD. 

A  LiTTUB  spring  had  lost  its  way 

Amid  the  grass  and  fern ; 
A  passing  stranger  scooped  a  well, 

Where  weary  men  might  turn ; 
He  walled  it  in,  and  hung  with  care 

A  ladle  at  the  l>rink ; 
He  thought  not  of  the  deed  he  did,     . 

Bat  judged  that  toil  might  drink. 
He  passed  again,  and  lo !  the  well, 

By  summer  neyer  dried, 
Has  cooled  ten  thousand  parching  tongues, 

And  saved  a  life  beside. 

A  nameless  man,  amid  a  crowd 

That  thronged  the  daily  mut, 
Let  fall  a  word  of  hope  and  love, 

Unstudied  from  the  heart ; 
A  whisper  on  the  tumult  thrown, 

A  transitory  breath — 
It  raised  a  brother  from  the  dust, 

It  saved  a  soul  from  death. 
0  germ !  0  fount  I  0  word  of  love ! 

0  thought  at  random  cast ! 
Ye  were  but  little  at  the  first. 

But  mighty  at  the  last ! 


Ohablbb  Mackat. 
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^0.  X. 


S'  TOTIE. 


ou^vai 

we  wore 
Augu&ta 
at  fia^^B-'l 


that  "ffthsai  abtMt  ifto  okiae  our  last  paper, 

%  iter  Mi^ty,  Queen 
uBon  the  scene 
kix  Jttdffliup  in  as 
abort  a  tiaie  as  jwawilde, ^ii  wiiMl  "tolmmikmm:  iMt  «t  la ^oMtber  late 
hour.  W«  did  l^m-vki^^mA.  'mmmmAfmA'mim  iken  pBeyMsed  to 
seeafewcf  lhoM^lMiMtf'iril«iL!&HlH»^^^  lirst 

then  let  us  Me  ila 

A  fine  BOMB  ihttt,  wMkimimiiHy ;  it  wlMiriwinit— in?  KbxMtter 

«<m»t*8  «nia«MBie  ?    That  «i4iiGh^RMiiL  Avese 
By4apy  miher  n—n  wnuld  sBseU  a»flMmt^* 

But  we  «M»  vat  «>«a»«hmit*liMKt ;  amd.  me  faaey  — e  esnld  dhow  you 
■omethivf  IMfawiit,  «iil  <hi<t.iiitem  a  l^nat  dwl  i«  in  a  aane.  Any- 
how, hew  tiwwr  fcpye  iheaiiwiai^y  .of  a  Aae  «■■»  and  attmetive— 
«  ConTenMlte  fiawa".;  te  Hmt  k  ita  iiiiMiini,ja  fan  anH  have 
divined  wnrlthilf .  Well,  then,  in«  jc^m ti^e  iaed,awi(l  naft  aHihoiit 
a  feeHnff  eliMnairiifia, a  little a&ar  eleven  o^clack  la  the  maoaing  we 


enter  this 
any  con 

8pee<^ifyaiis« 
human 

Bilenoe. 
oyerwheknai^ 
busineM  is 


learn*' 


IftaiMe.  But  is  there 
No  diseuBsion,  no 
sets  us ;  no  hum  of 
ifvkm/i^rigAk  hreaks  the  ominous 
Hm»  in  ^ibe  qgeaad  aila«i,  with  its 
aad  w^jfniinrnt  ehaadeiier.  But  our 
3Selfaeji||hil  <m»  j««  enter  is  a  finely  fitted-up 
■aaeaK-aMtia'Miidi^.-aiiibfr  to  see,  ^'  mark,  and 
dLwmpin  ^kmttat»'mtk§miwau  Ae  without  more  ado  we 
pass  throag^a  l£e  4aor  aai  aar  :k^  muA.  Hmte  under  our  ver^  eyes 
revolves  a»c  af  Ifce^iwietfaat  aawiia  af  gagepe.  But  watt  a  miuute. 
Here  we  wetiMa^t  last,  awethiafc.  '¥aa ;  iait  nobody  eeems  to  know 
it.  Majrk  you  how  talent  all  asaf  JIaaae  rises  from  his  seat  and 
offers  the  ^newoome"  his  chesr;  aoaaa  Jifts  his  head  in  token  of 
welcoawi»  ar  aiaa  deigns  la  .leave  the  ^^naap  and  eaat  one  friendly 
glance.  Heais  aae  hatd^  ayai-are  fixed,  eraMve  meekanically  to  and 
nro,  f ascioaiai  ligr  dw  faafeeiiaaai  aue.  And  tius  ia  the  Conversation 
House !  Here,  tbea^  me  etaai&,aad'lhough  unebeerved  in  a  sense,  we 
are  not  unobservlng.  It  is  the!ieted(K&°>^^^°g'house.  And  what  do 
we  see  and  hear.  Hear  ?  Little,  very  little :  only  the  dull  click  of 
the  professional's  rake-looking  instrument  against  the  gold  and  silver 
coins  which  ever  and  anon  he  is  drawing  to  his  till.  Hear  ?  Little 
besides  the  halfHBuppressed  sigh  of  the  poor  gamester,  whose  heart- 
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4itriDf|s  Mem^thnoftt  to  be  kerning.  WJnit  tktu  do  you  «ee  P  Mvob, 
morethan  'enongph.  INvm  tablaa,  smne  Msleeafeet  ioBg>or  so^-aiid 
about 80¥eiL wide, ooYCMclwilhft gveen  olotlifMidoMarked off invudi 
•a  way  as  >to  oiiit  the  purposo  mteiMied.  In  Ihe  naddte  of  the'tabto 
diwoted  to  MMfelette  u^  loaiiited  beard  lof  cAioular  Jbim/witli  figortB 
marked  sound  <lhe  berdert  wbilst  401116  traned  oMtorisl  aepnates 
number  ham.  number.  Tbie  painted  board  ^frorka  upon  a:pWot4n  lie 
.eeoitre,.and  as  it  veroWes  tbe  ball  eent  by  die  bMII  of  the  (daverfgoes 
in  an  opposite  dbeetion.  Tbis  is  tbe^game  of  roulette.  At 'the 'other 
stable,  iwJftioh  is  similarly  anmnged,  eacept  the  eeBtnd  poBtiea,  the 
fame  is  oaUed  ''orougeet  noir,*'  or  red  and  Uaok,  «Bd  is  pleyisd'wilk 
OEurda.  But  let  me  tell  yon  further  what  I  see.  i  see  ^sittiatf^  wt  the 
end  of  these  tables  lour  men,  well-dreBsed  {two  on  either  eide)  and 
well-aioged  »nd  well  be-jewelled,  in  charge  of  thfrgambliog  macuties. 
Xbe»>are  the. proprietors,  wbohave  so  many  more  ehonces  4faan  any- 
<aie  ^ae.  I  see  men  and  women  — ^  Ulies  and  gentlemna  they 
am  oaUed,  ithougb  engaged  itt  unladylike  snd  ungentlemanly 
busi&ess — «U  -ea^  for  the  game.  A  young  nan,  iperfaam  ncw^ 
married,  Jer  at  his  side'Stan£  a  respectably^dremed  yloang  iady,  who 
saatains  some  velaiion  to  him  as  it  strikes  us.  Slhese  two  togitfther 
diselay  some  intOMst  in  the  pky.  She  oeeasionally  brigkt— ABon 
still  and  aad ;  he,  anxioMS  and  haggard,  fidgety  and  bis8itaiit,'as'Wilh 
trembling  band  and  bated  breatb  he  puts  d^wn  on  a  pavtioulair  mark 
and  then  sieves  it  off  to  another,  as  if  uneertam  wkwt  dtis  best  to  do, 
a  thaltr,  or  three  or  fivie*tkaler  piece  or  imoxe.  fie  ^wins :  tbe  yield 
is  good,  and  the  bird  that  was  in  his  hand  and  the  two  in  tbe  busk 
am  all  his.  He  kas  won  a  heavy  ^stake,  yet  no  smale  lights  up  his 
&ee.  He  seems  nnbappy<,  as  if  a  eooseioasness  of  wtong  smote  him, 
and  as  if  wishful  to  leaive  4he  oarsed  thing  but  oannot.  And  so,  like 
a  fftsoinated  bird  upon  the  tree  beneath  wbioh  lies  the  serpent  with 
distended  jaws  waiting  for  its  prey,  be  looks  again,  eeekiDgehelter  in 
that  which  has  so  enfeebledand  unnaanned  htm.  A»oth«r  :mLe.  If  8I& 
his  agitated  frame  as  that  fortune-making,  fartane^takinig  ^eel 
goes  round.  He  has  lost  I  'Regretfully  1m  tonis  away  -and  dis- 
appears. Where  ?  Perhaps  to  rom ;  but  we  think  we  sbaU  know 
htm  again.  Tbere,  too,  I  see  one  whose  aippearanoe  hsoyentes  ber 
a  lady ;  yet  with  firm«eet  features  'aind  down^casit  e^ve,  her  wirole 
soul  wrapped  up  in  the  pky,  she  etabss  her  geMen  ooins,  and 
wins  and  loses,  and  loses  again.  There,  a  fine,  weii«*dressed,  wet 
bad-looking  young  gentleman,  perhaps  some  arisleorat,  eooUy  «alcu- 
lating,  puts  down  a  whole  or  half  packet  of  gold  coins  at  once ; 
here,  a  middle-aged  man,  tall,  aab£etic,  sandy  whiskers,  stands 
looking  on.  While  he  watehes  the  game  we  aM  wMobing  him. 
ttis  excitement  grows  intense ;  be  begins  to  plajj.aiid  eanis'— wkeve  P 
Cannot  tell.  There,  too,  we  see  an  old  man,  an  invarkid,  totterisg  <on 
the  ¥erge  of  the  grave;  but  be  sits  withgrimaa**st,  gloosMesttaspedt, 
with  an  ocoasional  sardonic  smile  playing  about  bis  mouth.  And 
indeed  be  is  about  tbe  only  one  that  dees  smile,  eawept  the  pro- 
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prietors.  All  this,  then,  do  we  see  in  the  Conyersation  House,  and 
more :  ladies  and  gentlemen  spell-bound  under  the  strange  influence 
of  roulette  and  rouge-et-noir,  gambling  away  their  fortune,  virtue, 
peace,  honour,  health,  soul,  and  all !  And  as  we  stand  we  cannot  help 
wondering  how  many  hearts  this  place  has  broken !  how  many  liyes 
blasted!  now  many  homes  desolated  !  how  many  fortunes  wrecked! 
involving  fathers,  mothers,  wives,  husbands,  children,  and  dependants 
in  iiretrievable  ruin !  And  as  we  stand  thus  wondering,  there  is  one 
thing  we  wonder  not  at — that  the  Government  of  the  country  bhould 
step  in  and  forbid — as  it  did  some  years  ago — the  longer  continuance 
of  such  plague-spots,  which  poison  the  moral  atmosphere  and  ruin 
the  moral  health  of  a  community.  But  this  is  their  last  year ;  the 
notice  expires  on  the  81st  of  December,  so  that  the  1st  of  January, 
1873,  will  see  the  abolition  of  the  gaming-tables  at  Baden-Baden, 
Wiesbaden,  Ems,  Homburg,  &c.  And  we  are  glad.  Think  you 
Baden-Baden  will  suffer  much,  and  decline  ?  No ;  her  waters,  the 
beauty  of  her  situation,  and  the  renown  she  has  acquired  as  a  place 
of  resort  for  people  of  a  full  habit,  will  help  to  keep  up  her  head.  If 
not)  however,  let  her  fall ;  at  any  rate,  '^  Down  with  the  nuisance ! " 

One  thing,  however,  in  connection  with  this  establishment  which 
we  were  scarcely  prepared  to  expect  was  a  poor-box  on  the  wall. 
How  much  in,  I  wonder  P  This  was  suggested  by  the  opening  of 
a  certain  charitable  institution's  box  in  London.  It  was  placed  in  a 
quarter  much  frequented  by  sportsmen  and  gamesters,  betters,  racers, 
and  men  of  that  ilk ;  and  when  it  was  opened  it  contained  a  solitary 
baubee.    Hence  our  suspicions. 

Another  thing  there  is  which  we  had  well-nigh  forgotten,  the 
Drink  Hall,  where  the  visitors  come  and  drink  the  waters  '*  in  the 
morning,  early."  The  water,  which  is  hot,  is  supplied  gratis  by  a 
young  lady  from  a  fountain  in  the  middle  of  the  hall.  We  drink  the 
water,  which  being  done,  we  acknowledge  the  kindness,  and  retire 
to  the  piazza  to  see  and  criticise  the  paintings  on  the  wall.  So  far 
as  we  can  judge,  they  are  good,  though  not  all  receive  our  un- 
qualified commendation.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  say  before  quitting 
this  attractive  spot,  that  at  stated  times  a  band  plays  under  a  pavilion 
just  opposite  the  '*  Conversationhaus  "  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
visitors.  Here,  too,  in  profusion  are  tiny  tables  round  which  people 
sit  and  smoke  and  chat  and  drink  their  wines  till  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  bids  them  arise  and  depart. 

Leaving  Baden-Baden,  we  set  out  for  the  city  of 

Strasbubg, 

where  we  arrive  in  due  course.  Our  lodgings  fixed,  we  start  forthwith 
for  the  celebrated  cathedral,  walking  as  wise  men  generally  do,  with 
our  eyes  in  our  head— as  where  else  should  they  be  ?  We  soon  come  to 
the  Museum  of  Art  and  Sculpture — or  at  least  the  remains  of  it,  for 
the  walls  only  are  now  standing,  the  effects  of  the  late  war.  This 
building  suffered  the  worst  of  all  the  public  buildings  when  the  city 
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was  bombarded.    It  was  set  on  fire,  and  its  library,  &o.,  in  part,  if 
not  wholly,  I  bslieve,  destroyed.    A  mass  of  stones,  the  ruins  of  the 
building,  are  now  stacked  outside,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  idea  at 
present  of  rebuilding*     But  let  us  pass  on  to  the  cathedral.    Here 
one  of  the  first  thinss  whioh  attracts  attention  is  a  large  hole  in  the 
roof  of  the  left  aisle  made  by  a  German  cannon-ball  during  the 
siege.    Having  briefiy  scanned  the  interior,  we  next  present  ourselves 
be&re  the  most  remarkable  dock  we  ever  saw  or  read  of.    It  is  a 
"  complete  astronomical  aimanac.''      It  sets  forth  the  days  of  the 
year,  and  the  <*  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  the  various 
phenomena  which  they  exhibit."    The  hours,  half-hours,  and  quarters 
are  duly  noted.    At  the  first  quarter  a  little  girl — a  child  in  fact — 
comes  to  the  front,  walks  rouna  a  semi -circular  plate,  strikes  the  bell, 
and  disappears  on  the  opposite  side.    You  can  see  the  motion  of  the 
little  creature's  legs  as  she  walks ;  it  is  very  funny.    The  half-hour  is 
struck  by  one  who  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  meridian  of  life ;  the 
three-quarters  by  a  tottering  old  man;  and  the  fourth  bv  a  skele- 
ton.   The  performance  is  wound  up  at  the  conclusion  of  the  day, 
I  suppose  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  by  the  crowing  of  a  cock  and 
the  benediction  of  a  mimic  priest.     The  meaning  of  all  this  it  is 
not  hard  to  divine.    Obtaining  a  ticket,  our  next  move  is  to  mount 
the  tower  of  the  cathedral.      As  we  do  so  we  mark  the  broken 
parapet  and  other  slightly  injured  portions  of  the  building,  observing 
here  and  there  unmistakable  signs  of  the  terrible  exeoution  of  the 
Prussian  artillery ;  whilst  on  the  whole  we  are  pleased  to  find,  not- 
withstandinfc  the    bombardment,  this    structure   is   comparatively 
unhurt.    Whilst  on  the  tower  we  are  much  interested  in  the  fine 
view  afforded  of  the  city,  being  particularly  taken  also  vnth  the 
large  nests  on  the  tops  of  the  houses  built  hy  storks.    When  these 
last  return  home  of  an  evening,  to  our  English  eyes  the^  present 
a  somewhat  strange  sight.    Leaving  the  cathedral,  which  is  a  very 
elegant  structure,  especially  the  front  and  the  tower,  we  come  up  the 
street,  and  cross  over  to  the  LycSe.    As  Gutenberg  here  made  his 
first  efforts  in  the  discovery  or  improvement  of  printing,  Strasburg 
has  honoured  him  and  itself  in  erecting  a  statue  to  his  memory. 
On  one  side  of  the  bronze  slab  there  is  represented  a  complete  galaxy 
of  learned  men  paying  their  acknowledgments.    On  the  right  side  is 
a  printing  press,  while  a  number  of  children  seem  busy  spelling  out 
the  meanioff  of  the  characters  on  certain  sheets  which  it  has  produced. 
The  back  hgures  forth  the  effects  of  the  spread  of  knowledge  by 
means  of  printing,  in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  spread  of  the 
arts  of  peace ;  while  the  remaining  side  brings  even  military  and  naval 
men  to  pay  their  tribute  of  respect.    The  fearful  consequences  of  the 
late  war  become  painfully  evident  as  we  walk  through  the  city  and 
round  the  walls.    Down  by  the  cannon  foundry,  which  turns  out 
300  a-year,  and  cross  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  under  a 
bridge  and  over  the  moat,  on  through  a  large  space  where  the  trees 
have  been  felled,  and  where  yet  remain  luggage  waggons  and  com- 


nuBMidat  carnages^  through' a'MBfttt  gatmmy  iBth»waD»  and'hieM  we- 
sMpoiKif  po«itm<Q£'thetdtttraiefciYe  fira'of  Ibe^fbedB  the  yistbk'dila^- 
^idatiJOBp anduruiB.  Nay,  ofrery wfaa'aalmoat - W4  aea  tevribie* tnoes» of 
th«  dtsolaliott  oausad  by^  the  iravi  Burnt  houses^  patches  of  ^ w  tilti 
oD'theroofiit  and  the  reoMinsef^buEstbuildtags  atteatttfaewiokednaM 
of  war  and  itBtxufiicl  and-  brutoUaing^  charaotev;  Our  hotel  exhibited 
MgnBf  ol^tbeL  fiery< trial.  **A  large:  shot,"  so  Bayethe  proprietor, 
"  came  thnaufik  the  front  into>  the  dining-'balL'*  We>  saw  it^  about 
the  siae  and  shapes  of*  a  8«gav>>loaf,  but  not  half' so  nice';  neitfaevdid 
it  ma]be  the  moiilii^  wateri  boy«»  Through^  tba  sign-board*  came  a 
ball  tvpioe  thfrakei  of  a  turnipi  Ifadeed ,  tbevei  it  quite  'a*  coliecttoar  of  old 
war  tnatifxeli  pickediup;  oir  and  around  tfae> 'premisee.  Fnmi  a  tyoung 
Frenchme»we  leanii  that  he-  himself -sewed  on  the<  ^waUa^  wiiile  his 
mothea  and  little*  sistir  took  refugee  in  the^  oellari  He  waaia  gard$* 
fmbiki  and'spetae  of»<  number  of  thintadnr  conneetioO'wMi'  vb»  aiegei 
For  forty-two  d»ya>  it  lasted,  and  w»^  beiiibardMmt'  was*  aliaost 
ineessant ;  1200ricivilknB' and :  2500  military'  were-  kiUed;  duriiig  the 
timoi  At  present,  there*  aore-  20,<X)0  Pmssian-  soMieaa  int  the»tow«i. 
Tfae>  feeling  against' annecationr  is<  Tery  strong.  Some- 80,060' hafve* 
alreadyiemisrated;fromr  the<  annexed i  provinces ;  more-  will  foUowi 
Tfaero > will  be V  another  war  by*and^byc''-*a  cruel,- bloody  stntggle^ 
Prussiai  wili  make  Straabusg  oner  of  the>  strongest-  fertres8e»«iA'  the^ 
worlds  and  intsnda*  building 'fifttoen  fovtst  outside  the  city  to  keep  off' 
the  enemy.  '*Wei«<  yeu  expecting*  war  witk  Fniesia'?  "  '*Bwr- 
since  thai -war  ^'witbAustri&dn  l'd€6j  every'  b»y  knewr  thaft'  sooner-  or 
latee  there  would  her  wnr  with  Frussiat.*'  <<  "Why  P"*  «  Wiiyv  she^was 
gf«tting:tooistreDgi"  Ahtl  -  envyv  what  hast  tfaou  wrought^  And  as- 
we<thiusintoiinesrad'thts»taii^  intelligent  youogrFrenchraanyhiseye 
sparkled' as«he  beeame  intensely  exoited;  W<e  could  not  help -feeliog- 
sorry«-fev  hvmj 

We^cannol)  -  say  -that  iStrasburg  •  is .  a^»  city  jwe<  ccie*  muck  fbr*  as'  a 
plaeai  It -seema  to»hs(f e>no «fineatreets»orvsbops^and'littl»' attraotion 
of:  any  kind  exoepttilsK cathedral  and  the  BOtoffiety-.it  attained' danog 
the»  wan  Bal^  eve<  we  leaver  juet^a.-  .word  more  amut- our  hotelj  TVe* 
bafvesnething  good 'to*  say  oitit^  netwathstanding'  its  •name*— English 
HaieL.  It  ppstenda<t.*g»eat  deal^  but  the* realitrp does tnot'  cerrespemK 
Wof wnre >'*  taken  inx''  Our sleepingi apartaients^eoDstitutsd  a^regnlar 
cave  ofi'AdoliMii  Vfie  tkouglub  there  were 'movev-creatureat  in  the 
caFOi  than  had  paid  "their  farey"'  for  -certain  it  ds>  that  we  waiggled  and 
wvithad^All  that  miseeable  night.  Yon  cam  judge^  thon^.of  onvfeel- 
ings  wbent  tfagec>diiy»jbeff«zi;  to^  break';  for*  up>  we^rosey  paid:our  seax<- 
djUouslyweapabitaiit  bill  fer^  the<  <]ne8tienable'  pleasure'  of  being  pnt  *te 
pain,,  andaetiottt  with  )eoDi|>(ytstemaohB<  and  dtsgvsted  utndSc  to  march' 
fdrMea^  £.  H. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  PIC-NIC. 

|T  iwas.  getting' near  the  end  of  August.  What  little  wheat 
there  vwaSigKxriDg  ar^uod  Copsley  had  aUready  been  out 
andcarried  home,  and  the  >sohoelDoy8  had  had  many  « 
!run<asK)iB  the  fresh  etubble,  as  if  toirenew  a  riffht  whioh 
had  becQ  auspended  'sinee  last  fseed^time.  The  deep 
^een  tkiteof  Gopsley  Wood  had  gradually  toned  down, 
«Qd  here  and  theie  iwere'to  be -seen -trees  whieh  had  already -assumed 
■their»golden  autumn,  glcqry.  The  bumiAg'heat  of  summer  had  past, 
•the  air''Wa8«ttUlaBd  iMdmy,  and  aUnataveiaeemed  bathed  in  mteUow 
light. 

fTheseiehA^ges  zeanmded  Mr.^Stanlon  IhAt  it  i9<aa  time  for  'him«nd 
his  pupils 'to  begin  earnest  i^epaiattons  for  the  GhrisUnas  eammina- 
tien.  But  for  a  number  of  years  he  had  made  it  a  onstom  to  take 
the  lads  oat  fora  dayin  the.eDimt]fy,iand  as  the  trip  had  been  pat  off 
time  alter  .time,  he  resolved  that  it  ehould  be  taken  at  once,  before 
the  «wet  weather ftet  in.  You  may  be  suee  there^wereigreat  rejoioio^s 
when,  4>n' the. Fridavafkevneon,  Mr.>Slaaton«told*his  sohohurs  of  his 
intention.  'He  had  Arranged  to  take  -them  to  >the  Glent  Hills  in 
Woreestershise,iaBd  these  whose  parents  •were  wUling'for  them  to  ^ 
were  to«meet  him-a  little. before  mne  6'elock<on  Monday  moraiag  at 
Rttdkam  Statiim. 

Long  before  the  time  appointed  Rudham  rRailway  Station  ^was 
besieged  by  the  eager  escurekMiitfts.  They  were  erowding  here  and 
there,  tumbling  OTer  luggage,  getting  in  the  way  of  porters,  «nd  <with 
boyish  curiosity  ipeepiog  into' the  lamp«room,  the  .parcels  department, 
and  the  booking-office,  and  trying  inirain  totsoke  $Sie  myeteries  ;ef 
rail  way -management. 

:8oaieof  the  lads  were  carry inff  bats,  wiekets,  and  fist«balis,  and 
when  Mr.  Stanton  appeared  hedeRghted  the  boys  <by  producing  « 
moneter  football  eased  in  leather.  Some  boys  had  brought  provisions 
in  their  eehool  •  satchels ;  but  by  far  >the  .greater  number  had  eo 
slenderly  provided  for  dinner,  that  they  ^might  luiTe  passed  «  whole 
line  4d  euatoB^house  deleoti?es -without  lit  being  dieoovered. 

Atlastrthe  train  «oame  into  thai  station,  pufffing  andt  snorting  ^as  ft 
insoornatha^ing'to  atop  to  take  on^alot  of  <yoUBgsters,>and  as  soon 
aS'the^ladskadsofambled  into  tke  earriage  reserved  for  them,  the 
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"whistle  was  blowDi  and  away  they  started.  What  crowdiDg  there 
was  at  the  carriage- windows,  and  what  interest  was  excited  oy  the 
most  commonplace  scene  or  eyent !  They  were  soon  out  of  the  smoky 
district,  and  passing  through  a  gently  undulating  country,  whirling 
past  picturesque  cottages,  snug  farmsteads,  gentlemen's  houses,  and 
meadows  and  copses  without  number. 

Several  stations  were  stopped  at,  and  at  last  the  guard  called  out 
"  Hagley ! ''  and  out  trooped  the  lads  in  as  great  a  hurry  as  they  had 
previously  scrambled  in.  Mr.  Stanton  having  given  up  the  tickets, 
the  little  party  passed  out  of  the  station  and  on  to  the  highway, 
bordered  by  high  hedgerows  bright  with  wild  flowers  of  almost  every 
hue.  The  air  was  scented  with  sweet-briar,  wild  rose,  and  a  thousand 
other  perfumes.  The  lads  busied  themselves  in  gathering  bunches  of 
wild  flowers,  and  as  they  chased  each  other  along  the  lane  the  quiet 
village  rang  with  their  nierry  laugh  and  joyous  shout. 

They  were  not  long  in  reaching  the  gates  of  Hagley  Park,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  a  nobleman  as  famous  for  his  charity  and 
philanthropy  as  for  his  great  literary  attainments.  As  Mr.  Stanton 
had  previously  obtained  permission  to  pass  throu|;h  the  park,  they 
were  quickly  admitted.  What  a  delightful  walk  it  was  under  the 
shade  of  the  great  ancestral  trees,  past  the  front  of  the  fine  hall, 
through  groves  rendered  classical  by  the  memory  of  the  poet  Shen- 
stone,  who  loved  to  ramble  here,  and  across  glades  where  the  antlered 
deer,  bounding  from  the  path,  reminded  one  of  the  days  of  Robin 
Hood  and  his  men. 

On  tbey  passed  till  they  reached  the  outer  bounds  of  the  park, 
and  passing  through  another  gate  they  stood  at  the  foot  of  Clent 
Hills.  What  a  change !  In  the  park  it  was  cool  and  shady,  and  the 
grass  under  foot  was  long  and  soft;  but  directly  they  began  to  ascend 
the  hills  they  found  the  sun  shining  warmly,  and  the  turf,  though  soft, 
so  smooth  and  slippery  that  it  required  some  care  to  keep  upright,  and 
merry  was  the  good-humoured  banter  when  any  of  the  party,  forget- 
ting his  caution  for  a  moment,  suddenly  found  himself  on  his  knees, 
or  else  rolling  down  the  hill-side. 

At  the  top  of  the  hills  are  four  huge  unhewn  stones  set  up  on  end, 
each  of  which,  it  is  said,  stands  in  a  diflerent  county,  the  stones  being 
set  up  to  mark  the  place  where  the  boundaries  of  Worcestershire, 
Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  and  Warwickshire  meet.  By  the  time  Mr. 
Stanton  and  his  pupils  had  reached  this  spot  there  were  few  disin- 
clined for  a  rest ;  so  while  some  of  the  boys,  with  a  pharisaic  fond- 
ness for  "  upper  seats,"  perched  themselves  on  the  rugged  summits  of 
the  four  stone  pillars,  the  rest  of  the  lads  sat  down  in  their  shadow, 
and,  as  they  could  not  reconcile  themselves  to  perfect  rest,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  leisure  to  make  up  for  a  small  breakfast  by  eating 
?art  of  what  they  had  brought  for  dinner — a  system  of  <*  robbing 
*eter  to  pay  Paul,"  which  they  heartily  regretted  before  they  got 
home  at  night  Milk  was  easily  eot  from  a  man  who  had  brought  it 
up  the  hill  for  sale  to  visitors,  and  quite  an  enjoyable  meal  was  made. 
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When  all  were  suf&oiently  rested  the  boys  distributed  themselves, 
and  engaged  in  all  sorts  of  games.  Some  played  at  *'  rounders  *' 
with  a  *'  fist-ball,"  while  others  scampered  about  in  a  jolly  game  of 
"  cross-tick." 

When  they  had  amused  themselves  for  about  an  hour  Mr.  Stanton 
called  them  with  his  whistle,  and  got  them  to  stand  in  a  line  for  foot- 
bdll.  With  a  well-directed  kick  he  sent  the  ball  whirling  away  over 
the  smooth  turf,  and  away  bounded  the  lads  helter-skelter  after  it. 
Gus  Brookes  was  the  first  to  reach  the  ball,  and  a  kick  from  him  sent 
it  bounding  off  again ;  but  in  the  effort  to  drive  it  before  him,  Gus 
lost  his  footing  and  found  himself  lying  on  his  back.  He  rolled  out 
of  the  way  of  his  advancing  schoolfellows,  however,  and  soon  joined 
their  ranks.  For  some  time  the  ball  was  kept  on  the  level  ground, 
but  at  last  a  clumsy  kick  from  the  side  sent  it  careering  down  the 
slope  of  the  hiil.  What  a  scramble  there  was  after  it!  Faster  and 
faster  went  the  ball,  and  just  as  some  boy  thought  he  was  going  to 
grasp  it,  a  frond  of  fern  or  a  tuft  of  grass  would  cause  it  to  spin  off 
in  quite  a  different  direction.  At  last  the  boys  and  the  football  came 
to  a  stop  together  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  though  there  was  a 
vigorous  attempt  made  to  kick  the  ball  up  the  hill  again,  it  had  to 
be  given  up,  for  climbing  was  quite  hard  enough  of  itself. 

On  again  joining  Mr.  Stanton  a  very  slight  rest  was  sufficient  to 
prepare  the  boys  for  further  exertions,  and  running  was  proposed — 
the  fleetest-footed  being  regaled  with  milk,  fruit,  and  such  confec- 
tionery as  could  be  had  from  the  villagers,  who  seemed  to  think  the 
Copsley  lads  uncommonly  good  customers,  for  they  continually  kept 
near  them  with  their  baskets  and  cans,  to  the  almost  complete 
neglect  of  several  parties  of  grown-up  folks  on  other  parts  of  the 
hUls. 

After  the  running  the  lads  again  sat  down  and  finished  the  food 
they  had  brought  wiih  them — those  who  were  provided  with  pocket- 
money  supplementing  it  with  very  tempting,  but  fearfully  indigestible, 
provisions.  Sport  then  seemed  to  run  rather  slack,  until  at  last  a  sight 
presented  itself  which  filled  every  boy  with  enthusiasm.  On  the  side 
of  the  hill  next  the  village  there  came  cantering  up  three  or  four 
donkeys.  Before  the  animals  had  fairly  passed  the  brow  of  the  hill 
there  was  a  general  rush  towards  them,  and  as  the  lads  could  not  all 
ride  at  once,  there  was  some  difficulty  in  deciding  which  should  ride  first 
In  one  case  George  Benson  and  Bob  Johnson,  m  their  hurry  to  secure 
a  ride,  managed  to  mount  the  same  donkey,  and  as  neither  would  get 
off,  the  donkey-driver  was  considerably  perplexed  how  to  settle  the 
matter.  The  donkey,  however,  soon  helped  him  out  of  his  difficulty 
by  pitching  Bob  gently  over  his  head,  and  then  rearing  and  slipping 
George  off  behind— a  circumstance  so  comical  that  neither  of  the  lads 
could  help  laughing,  and  as  they  lay  and  laughed  at  each  other,  any 
ill-humour  they  had  begun  to  feel  quickly  passed  away.  Donkey- 
riding  now  became  the  favourite  sport,  and  b^  six  o'clodc,  when  the 
boys  started  back  to  the  station,  the  poor  animals  must  have  been 
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very  glmtl  to  be  allowed*^  tb  trot  baek  to  th&  paddl^ek  where  they 
grazed,  or;  if  theyv  were  so  fortunatei  to  a  meal  of'  com  in  the 
stable. 

The  little  party  returned  through  Clent  Tillage  to  the  sttttton, 
where  they  had  not  loog^  to  wait  for  the  train.  Tbey  were  much 
quiet^er  in  coming'  back  than  they  had  been  in  going,  and 
although  they  sang^  a  few  school  rhjmee  on  the  way,  they  all 
looked  tired-  when  they  alighted  at  Rudfaara.  Wishing  each  other 
'*  Good  night,''  they^  hurried  home  to  tell  what  a  happy  day  they 
had'  spent,  and  in  some  cases,  I  fear,  to  appease  a  clamorous 
appetite  which  rebelibd  against  short  rations. 

CHAPTER  XIH. 

AH'     UfiPOATAKT     VXSIllOJ&u 

Thee4E(  was  a  great  oomraotion  in  Copsley  School  one'momingj  a«few 
days  after  the  pic^nio,  in  consequence  of  a  visit  paid  by  Squira 
B)Kiwnlow.  Now  Jiofan  Brownlow,  Esq.,  was  a  great  man  in  more 
senses  than  one.  He  neaeured  quite  six  feet  in  his  sfaoee,  and*  had 
bread  should era^  a  capacious  chest j  and  brawny  limbsi.  And  then  he 
was  supposed  to  be^  wealthy,  and  that  alone  is  sufficient  to  nrake  a 
man*  greait  in  the  estimation^  of  many  people»  But  beside  this.  Squire 
Brownlow  was  great  because  he  was  an  important^  useful  man.  He 
took  a  yery  prominent  part  in  the  public  life-  of  Rudham,  andwae 
alwaysito  be  found  connected*  with  any  scheme  for  the  political,  sooial, 
or  religious  benefit. of  the  community.  He  waa  moreover  a  boroiigh 
megietrate ;  and  although  kind,  generouS)  and  forgiving  in  disposi- 
tion^, he  was  a  veritable  ^'terrcv*  to  evil-doers,''  and  woo  to  the  man 
who  had  to  appear  before  him  on  a  charge  of  drunkenness,  assault, 
or^  worat  of  aU,  wife4)eating& 

He  was- called' squinebeeanso  he  lived  at  Rudham:  Hidi,  a/ queer, 
rambling  old  place,  which  had  in  former^ years,  been  tho-reaidenoo'  of 
the  lord  of'  the  maiiior«.  Sinoe^that  time>  Rudham  bad^  developed'  fhmi> 
an  agricultural  village*  into  a  busy  manufaetoring'town,  and*  instead 
ofi  cornfifrlda  and'  pastores-  little  was  to  be  seen  but  ftKstories^  ware- 
houses^  and'shopsi  But  still  Mr.  Brownlow  lived  at  the  Hall,  and 
OMoagedto  keep  it-  something  like  a  countiywhovser  It  wee  aur^- 
rotmded  with  gmnd  old'  trees-  and  a  very  large  gavdea;  wkioh 
suoeeeded'to  seme  extent  in  keeping- the  smoko'  and  noise  at  a  litfele 
distance.  What  farmland  the  squire*  still  owned  was*  near  Copslay, 
wfaiohv  widi  its  meadows- and i  ita  wood,  lay  like  a  green  oasis- sur* 
rounded  by  a  desert  of  briek  and  smdeoi  Squire-  Brovmlow  had 
come  to  Rtidham  a>  poor  younf»  man,  and  had  started  in-  life  as  m  small 
corn»^actor;  He>nowhad  the  largest  business-  in  the  country^  and 
had  several  large  werehonees^  in  different  part»  of^the  town,  for  not 
only  did  he  deal  in  gndn,  but  in  ail  kinde«of  provisions^  All^thria  had 
been  acoomplisbed* by  steady,  penevemig*work,  together  wiih«aUiMi 
shrewdaesaand  businesa  abilityi     But^  unlike  too  maiiy>of  the  sue* 


cestftil  men  of  oar-  dmy,  h«'  hfld"  not  saorifteect  1di«  oMnfovtB  and 
insttcpent  pleasuzw  of IHe  to'  his  -dcmw  for  g«ia(  STo^  man*  im0  happier 
at  home  than  he,  and  none  had  a  better  reputation  fbr  upnghtnest' 
and  kindliness  of  heart. 

A  pleflMmt'man  t9  meet' was <  Squire  Bra^nlom  He  hflid  a  ruddy, 
menry  faee^  wkhi  hau*  and*  wbisherdadwost-  -white,  and*  alwoys' looked 
8t^  clean  and  Areefa  as'o  spring  moming.  He  wore  a  tall<  white  hat, 
with  a  broad,  a  tery  braad,  brim,  and  a  light  grey  suit  of  oiothest 
Moreover  his  carriage,  an  old-fkshioned  four-wheel,  was  painted  straw- 
colour,  and  he  always  drefe  a*  fine  grey  hone,  which- looked  aa  clean 
and*  neat  a»  himself. 

No  wonder  then  that  wiien*  first  the  grey  horse,  tlien  the^stra^w- 
cohmied  oarriagej  and  last  the  light  snit^  paseed  in  socoeBsion  into  the 
nlaygromid,  that  all  the  boys  instantly  stopped  in*  their  lessons^  and 
began  to  wonder  what  on  earth  he  had  come  for.  Some  of  the  boys 
whose  ceneciencee toldthem  they  had  a  fondness  ibr stoned-throwing 
wondered^  if  he  had  come' with*  a^ pocketful  of  summonBes  on' acoonnt 
of  broken  wimiow«.  Ghis-  Brookes  tremUed  lest  he  had  come  to 
complain' of  damages  done- to  the  fences  during- a  cricket-match  lately 
played  in  a  meadow  which'  he  had  lent  for  the  oooasion. 

No-  sooner  had  the*  carriage -stopped  than  the  squire- got  down,  and 
walking  into  the  school  greeted  Mr.  StanOon  in^loudj  deep  voice-* 
it  would' bave  been  odd  ibr  a  big  man  like  him  to  have  a^smalt  one. 
After  a  few  remarks' about  the  weather  and'  the  orops^  Mr.  Brownlow 
asked  Mr;  Stanton*  if  he  could  spars  a  few  minutes  as  he  wanted  to 
have  a  word  or  two  with  him.  The  sohoolmaeter  replied  in>  the 
affiramtive^  and  led  the  w^y  across  the  playground  to*  his  bouse, 
where*  his  visitor  explained  the  object  of  hiseomingi 

^'  You  see,  Mr.  Stanton,  one  of  my  clerks  is  going'  to  lea-ve,  and 
r  intend  moving,  the  ot^ere  up*;  so  I  want  an  office-boy,  and  I  should 
like  you  to  recommend  one  from  among  vour  pupils." 

"' r  suppose  yott  will  require  a  premium,  and  give  no  wages  at 
flntP  "  said  Mr.  Stantov. 

"  No,  no  I  I  tried  that  at  one  time,  but  it  did  not  payi  The  lads 
who  brought a>prenrium' were  too' conceited;  they  wanted  my^plaee; 
Ohe  aetuaUy  told  me^  he  could  not  think  of  carrying  out  a  small 

Sarcel  I  wanted  sent.  No ;  I  want  an  honest,  indusHrious  lad^  whitx 
Bft  a  tolerable' bead^pieos,  and<  who  doesn't  mind  running*  errands 
ox  making  himself  usefcil  in'otherwayenow  and' then.  I  shall  give- 
five  shillings  A*^eek  tO'start  with;  and  it  will  be  the-  boy's  ow0 fault 
if  he'  doesff^fr  rise-  to  b^managerw  Mr.  Parsons-  at  lUidham<  Mili 
recommended  alad  named  Lindsafy^-^Edwnrd' Lindsay,  I  think." 

''•That  won  the' very  boy  I  was-  thinking  of  naming,  only  I  was 
not  sure  if  his  father  would  like  him  to  leave  school  yet.  It  would 
be  almost  a  pity  to  take  him  away  now." 

"  As  to  that,"  said  the  squire,  "  his  father  is  quite  willing  for 
him  to  come,  and  if  you  think  he  will  suit  me,  perhaps  you  might 
arrange  to  meet  him  one  or  two  nights  a  week  for  further  study." 
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"  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  do  so,  and  I  can  assure  you  I  have 
every  confidence  in  Edward's  character  and  capacities.  Perhaps  you 
woald  like  to  see  him  ?  ^' 

«*  Thank  you,  I  should."  TTT 

With  that  Edward  Lindsay  was  fetched  out  of  school,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  all  the  boys,  and  no  less  to  his  own  bewilder- 
ment, and  marched  into  the  presence  of  the  great  man  of  the  district. 
Qf  course  Ted  was  somewhat  awed,  and  answered  timidly  the  ques- 
tions which  the  shrewd  old  gentleman  put. 

"  Gome,  don't  be  frightened,  my  lad,"  said  Squire  Brownlow,  in 
his  kind,  cheery  voice ;  **  I  shan't  eat  you.  I  have  not  long  since  had 
a  good  breakfast.    You  should  never  be  afraid  of  anybody." 

Edward  laughed  at  this,  and  soon  felt  more  at  ease,  for  he  saw 
that  the  old  gentleman  was  looking  kindly  at  him  out  of  his  soft  grey 
eyes. 

After  examining  Ted's  copybook,  the  squire  set  him  some 
rather  difficult  sums  in  practice,  in  which  he  had  to  find  the  value  of 
so  many  hundredweights,  quarters,  and  pounds  of  butter  at  a  certain 
price  per  pound ;  and  then  so  many  pounds  of  cheese  at  so  much  per 
hundredweight.  Ted  was  very  well  prepared  for  such  sums,  and  he 
got  most  ot  them  right.  But  what  surprised  and  perplexed  him  was 
that  Mr.  Brownlow  could  find  the  correct  answer  to  all  these  sums 
without  putting  down  a  single  figure.  He  had  no  idea  how  constant 
practice  developes  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  little  dreamt  that 
one  day  he  should  be  able  to  solve  questions  even  more  difficult  by 
means  of  mental  arithmetic. 

Throughout  the  interview  the  squire  never  once  intimated  to 
Edward  Lindsay  the  motive  he  had  in  view  in  questioning  him ;  but 
when  he  had  satisfied  himself,  he  said — 

"  Now,  my  lad,  go  back  and  mind  your  lessons  ;  you  seem  to  be 
getting  on  very  well." 

So  Ted  went  back  to  his  place  as  ignorant  of  the  squire's 
purpose  as  were  his  fellow-pupils ;  and  when  in  answer  to  their 
whispered  questions,  he  could  only  say  he  didn't  know  why  he 
had  been  sent  for,  one-half  of  them  voted  him  a  stupid  fellow,  and 
the  others  set  him  down  as  a  sly  one  who  was  determined  not  to 
gratify  their  curiosity. 

By-and-by  the  grey  horse,  the  straw-coloured  carriage,  the  light 
suit,  and  the  jolly  face  of  Squire  Brownlow  passed  out  of  the  play- 
ground, Mr.  Stanton  came  back  into  the  school,  and  the  lessons  went 
on  just  as  usual,  and  when  the  day's  work  was  done  Edward  Lindsay 
tripped  off  home  more  bewildered  than  ever,  and  not  knowing 
whether  to  be  pleased  or  not  at  the  strange  visit  of  the  morning. 
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v.— THE  MINISTERING  SLAVE. 

[O  secure  the  interest  of  my  readers  in  the  child  of  whom 
I  now  write,  I  need  only  say  she  was  a  slave.  It  makes 
our  hearts  sad  to  utter  that  word ;  while  it  at  once  calls 
forth  our  sympathy  for  the  one  to  whom  it  applies.  Then 
she  was  also  a  very  young  slave.  This  makes  her  case 
still  more  sorrowful.  The  gambols  of  the  kitten  on  tiie 
hearth,  and  of  the  lamb  in  the  field,  remind  us  that  young  life  is 
always  playful.  I  need  not  ask  you,  my  readers,  whether  you  are 
fond  of  play.  If  you  are  healthy  I  may  be  sure  of  that  Your 
buoyant  spirits  seem  equal  to  anything.  That  fresh,  full  life  of  yours 
is  constantly  gushing  out  in  all  sorts  of  lively  ezpre;sions. 

Your  elders  bid  you  sit  still,  forgetting  how  hard  this  is  to  you. 
Yes,  children,  you  are  fond  of  play,  you  never  tire  of  it ;  and  I  say, 
"Play  away,  youngsters  ;'*  and  I  shall  be  delighted  to  watch  you — 
aye,  and  join  you  too,  if  only  you  put  not  plajr  in  the  place  of  duty. 
But,  what  chance  of  play  could  there  be  for  this  poor  cnild  ? 

Her  slave-life  was  not  likely  to  dispose  her  for  it,  even  if  it  gave 
her  the  opportunity.  Free  work  braces  the  mind,  and  makes  the 
worker  the  happier  for  kis  toil ;  but  slave  work  crushes  the  spirit, 
takes  all  sweetness  out  of  life,  and  makes  the  slave 

"  To  wish  he  were  but  in  the  grave, 
And  all  his  labour  done.*' 

There  was  one  other  thing  which  would  tend  still  more  to  embitter 
the  lot  of  this  little  girl — I  mean  the  remembrance  of  her  former 
home.  One  who  is  born  a  slave  can  only  imagine  the  sweets  of  free- 
dom :  but  this  poor  girl  knew  them  well,  and  the  recollection  of.  her 
former  liberty  must  have  increased  the  sense  of  her  present  bondage. 

As  the  Bible  tells  us  nothing  about  the  childhood  of  this  poor 
captive,  we  are  left  to  picture  this,  and  also  the  circumstances  of  her 
capture  for  ourselves.  This  we  know :  she  was  born  in  the  favoured 
land  of  Israel,  and  was  one  of  God*s  favoured  people.  From  the 
reverence  she  afterwards  showed  for  God's  prophet,  and  the  faith  she 
had  in  his  power,  it  is  nearly  certain  she  was  a  member  of  a  family  in 
which  the  fear  of  God  prevailed.  And  if  so,  what  a  happy  home  she 
must  have  had!  Here  with  father  and  mother  and  brothers  and 
sisters  the  time  went  joyfully,  and  never  did  she  dream  of  her  coming 
misfortune.  But  on  the  northern  borders  of  her  country  there  dwelt 
a  number  of  fierce  tribes  called  Syrians,  descendants  of  the  original 
dwellers  in  Canaan.  These,  like  the  Philistines  on  the  south-west, 
delighted  to  harass  the  people  of  Israel.  They  would  come,  without 
giving  any  warning,  sometimes  in  small  bands  and  sometimes  in  large 
armies,  to  plunder  and  lay  waste  with  fire  and  sword  the  lands  and 
cities  of  the  Israelites.  (Uead  2  Kings,  v.)  One  day,  perhaps  towards 
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eTening,  one  of  these  companieB  ia  vaiting  near  the  home  of  oi 
little  maid.  She,  lemng  that  the  aaa  !&  euttag  long  shadows  aroun 
and  that  the  day  is  hutening  to  its  close,  remembers  her  evenii 


tat.  UTtLE  laKABLirisH    uauv— aA^in/i-,  v. 

dBtj;rao'i^iDtt'har  wateftpot  M)  heThaad'she  rptoneAdi-irith  fnee- 
&il«t«pito<wai£'the*|aang.  iPEMHitgoiitMdetke'THkge,:Biidpstiwpa 
>iD^gaaaheSD«,;atbiigth'Bh«MMMa:ta>:the.aId  well.    W4ila  mi 
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the«otof  drapwiDg'She  is  startled  by  &e  .lonnd  of  qmek  Btops  and 
"fieree  wordi|>and  m  another  noment  the  fiyriaiis  haTe  sorrwmded 
her,  bound  4Mr/end«re  hurrying  her  away.  Oh,  those  piteous  cries 
and  beaeeobing'srords !  >  Gamiot  one  imogme  them  all  P  Dork  nigiit 
comes  on,  tiBd'yetthe  is  borne  'away — away  !  every  hour  ferther  and 
farther  from  homeland  fttsnds.  In  this  or  in  some  similar  :ivay  the 
poor  girl  is  ^sefMiMited  'from  her  *home.  How  thankful  English 
children 'sfaeuM  bethatthsyare  not  now  exposed  to  danger  like  this. 

Being  brought  into  6yria  the  captive  was  made«  sktve  in  the 
hoinehold  of -Naaman;  her 'Special  duty  being  to  attend  upon-tlLe 
great  man's  wife. 

I  daresay,  my  young  friends,  you  sometimes  look  at  the  ^^e 
clothes  of  the  rich,  at  their  large  houses  and  gardens  full  of 
flowers,  at  their  horses  and  carriages  too,  and  you  think  how  happy 
these  people  mubt  be!  And  you  say  if  you  had  only  a  quarter  as 
many  things  you  wonid  be  very  thankful.  It  is  not  unlikely  this 
little  girl  before  she  was  brought  away  from  home  had  indulged 
"Similar  thoughts.  Bat  in  a  way  quite  unlooked  for  she  found  herself 
soddsnly  fdacedamong  these  very  Tieh  people.  Being  a  quidc  .girl, 
-and  agoing MibcMst  with^yea^amd  earn  open,  shejsoon  Isomt  how  great 
"Was*  we  'mislabe  of '  tbose  (Whoenrvy  tne^riob. 

'  The 'king'ecpakioe -perhaps' (eras  net  iooivoiugiander  than:the  house 
in'whieh>shedwelt,ibut^e  shadow  of  a  gvtat  tgrief  Tested  upon  it, 
for  its  matter*  iwas  *a  ( leper,  ilt  is  not  ( possible  to  :«kescrib  e.  to  you  the 
nature  elf  tliis  disease,  but  so  fearful'was  it  tliat  the  little  slave  soon 
found  tiiat  ^er^master^s  lot  vms  rworse  liuui  her  own.  A- rich  man, 
and'  yet*«one  rmore'  poopaod*  miserable !  The  hwrt  of  the  -oaptive  >  w«s 
filled 'witii  pity,  it >  might  hav« -been  idifferent.  She  might  iiaveeaid  it 
served' htm  ri^^t  for^keeping  her/aislave.  £ut' see  wbatiafOTgiviiig 
child  'this  mas!  Instead  xif  rejoicing  at  bar  master^ aufferings, «s 
some  «would)h»re  deae,  >she^b^an  to  plan  for  his  Tsoovery.  Yes,  the 
lowiy  eaip'tive'plsinnedifor  the  y)ad.of  ber  mood  nnster. 

'0hiMvefn,<may<we  not  leam  Srom  the  littie  'riave  the  old  ksaon 
taiB|Hht*^y  Jesus  of  love  sven.to^those'who  injure  us  ? 

'The  little  girl  tfaoughtof  the;goed  >man  '£lisha  in  her  x>wn  kwid 
who  had  euch  'VPonderfsil  power.  '*  Gannot  he  cnre  my  noaster  ?  "  *&he 
believea^bo'ean.  Sboj  goes  into: the  preseBoeof  her  mistress.  Beabt- 
less'the  lady  was  ^surprised  at  faer  maid  ooouog  thus  uncalled ;  but 
the  soongets'tfae  explanation.  "  Would  to. Ged,"«  says  she,  '''my  lord 
were  with  the  prophettthat  is  in  'Samasia !  (For  he  would  recoverhim 
of  ills  leprosy.''  It  is  likeiy*  tiMt  at  ^fivst'tiie  girl  gotonly  a  laugh  for 
her  pains.  The  idea  that  she  should  know  anyone  tO(c«re'heri»aster! 
Had  be'nottried»allthe'4oetors'hi8  position  oouldoommandtor  his 
wealth  lewavd  ?  ''Butxmeiwent  in'and  toU  his  krd,>88yinir,/t]ius 
and'  thus'wid'  the-  maid  that  is  of  the  land  of  ^Israel.'*  And  the^rest 
ef  ike  sbapter  tells  how  sarsly  the tfaithof  tbistsienrB->girl  was  hon- 
oared.  -How  the  Iwuglity  Maaman ^wiasioursdmot 'oniy  of'ius 'lepiosy, 
but^afao^f  has  pride^iaad  df  this  JMlMd:to' the' Qodiof  israel. 
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My  reader,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  this  girPs 
usefulness  was  a  sufEcient  reward  for  all  her  hondage  and  her  suffer- 
ing. And  yet,  if  you  are  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  you  may  be  more 
honoured  still.  For  there  are  thousands  around  you  whose  case  is 
more  serious  even  than  Naaman^s.  Is  not  a  bad  heart  worse  than  a 
diseased  body  ?    And  how  many  of  these  there  are ! 

Jesus  your  Master  is  a  greater  Physican  than  Elisha,  for  He  can 
heal  the  sinful  heart.  He  can  make  men's  lives  pure  and  holy.  And 
this  is  the  best  of  all.  Be  as  anxious,  then,  to  tell  of  the  healer  and 
the  Saviour  as  this  little  slave,  and  )ou  shall  have  the  same  great  joy 
as  she  had — that  of  knowing  you  have  been  a  minister  of  God's 
mercy  to  others.  J.  C.  S. 
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DAHESAY  some  of  our  young  friends  on  looking  at  this 
picture  will  wonder  what  it  means ;  but  some  others,  per- 
haps, as  they  look  at  the  sea  so  near  to  the  ladder,  and  as 
they  see  one  boy  warning  another  boy,  and  the  little  girl 
running  for  her  life,  they  will  guess  what  is  meant.  Yes,  the  picture 
represents  danger  from  the  approaching  tide,  and  safety  by  ascending 
the  ladder.  About  two  miles  from  Edinburgh,  near  the  sea,  there  is 
a  place  called  **  The  Black  Hocks."  You  know  very  well  that  twice 
each  day  the  sea  rises  many  feet  higher  and  sinks  many  feet  lower 
than  the  level  of  the  shore.  This  constant  change  is  called  the  flowing 
and  ebbing  of  the  tide.  You  will  therefore  easily  understand  how  the 
Black  Kocks  are  left  dry  when  the  tide  is  out;  but  when  the  tide  re- 
turns to  its  height  the  rocks  are  quite  covered,  and  not  only  covered, 
but  so  deep  is  the  water  that  if  people  were  there  at  the  time  they 
would  be  drowned.  Now,  the  rocks  are  very  pleasant  to  walk  upon 
when  the  tide  is  out,  and  there  children  can  amuse  themselves  by 
gathering  shells,  watching  the  crab-fish,  and  looking  at  the  beautiful 
sea- weeds  through  the  clear,  transparent  water  left  m  the  little  pools 
here  and  there  between  the  rocks.  But  in  this  pleasure  there  was 
danger ;  for  if  boys  and  girls  remained  too  long  they  were  caught.  The 
returning  waters  came  on  and  on,  slowly  but  constantly,  and  by-and- 
by  the  rocks  were  surrounded,  and  escape  became  impossible.  The 
waters  rose  higher  and  higher,  unmindful  of  cries  and  tears,  and  the 
children  were  drowned.  Several,  alas!  perished  in  this  way,  and 
some  who  were  rescued  by  boats  were  half  dead. 

Well,  but  some  kind-hearted  people  devised  a  place  of  refag^. 
They  collected  money  and  employed  men  to  erect  a  wooden  platform, 
so  lofty  as  to  reach  above  the  highest  tides,  and  so  strong  as  to  stand 
firm  amidst  the  rush  of  the  waves ;  and  they  placed  a  ladder  reaching 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  platform,  so  that  anyone  when  sur- 
rounded by  the  stealthy  ocean  might  climb  the  ladder  and  be  safe. 
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I  Nov,  inr  deal  children,  what  does  this  t«soh  iib  ?  I  think  I  hear 
j  ane  Mf,  "  Oli,  sir,  those  Black  Rocks  rHnind  us  of  the  deceLtfulneai 
.  snd  danger  of  siaful  pleasures ;  for  tbe  tide  of  Q  od'a  venijeance  is 
coming,  and  will  eweep  sinaere  away  into  endleu  luin."  Aod  then 
I  iijs BDother.  "That  platform  witli  its  ladder  reminds  ui  of  Jesua 
j  Christ,  woo  is  the  Hefuj^  to  which  ve  may  flee  and  find  salTaiion.'' 
I  Yet,  m;  dear  children,  that  ia  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  true 
;  ttoTj.    But,  my  dear  jonag  reader,  have  you  yet  fled  to  that  Refuge  F 


IT  Dot,  flee  to  Jeiui  at  onoe.  Oh,  how  rttjoiced  would  anyone  feel 
who  had  escaped  the  raging  wavei  of  the  sea  by  ascending  that 
Isddtr !  A«  be  stood  on  the  top  and  looked  around  on  the  wide,  wide 
sta,  he  would  saT,  "Thank  God,  I  am  safe— I  am  safe!"  And  so 
;  vhenyoa  have  fled  to  Jesus,  sod  found  meroy  through  Him,  you  will 
■  ling,  <<  Pruse  the  Sariour,  I  am  now  dalirered  from  deserved  wrath ! 
I  an  ifarough  Jesus  made  a  child  of  God,  and  an  heir  of  heaven." 
Ob,  that  you,  my  dear  reader,  may  &ad  aalvation  this  very  day ! 

W.  C. 


^SSuJXXPtS'   lid 

QuBBT^l.  Hoircoiiiii  BalswoB'B  SDKfspeeiB? 

SiK, — Ixy  Numbeni  xziL,  28 — 30^  I  reat  thabBnliiw^eF  bmi  ipidnpiB. 
human,  language.  Now  thenraBft'eomer  iiifidel»*ia'tbi»  plaeo/wlM  aay*  it 
is  a  thing-  impoasiUa .    Will  you  Jundly  explain  this  for  *  ua^        W.  T. 

Answer. — My  friend^  nB^erbe.  mo^ed  fay  any:  objeetimi  'which 
infidels  may  allege  against  the  precious  Book  of  God.  They  deny  all 
miracles,  and  yet  they  live  in  a  world  surrounded  by  myriads  of 
wonders  which,  were  tney  not  oemmon  facts,  would  be  e^en  greater 
miracles  thm  that  of  an  ass-  speaking.  Can  the  infidel  tell  how  the 
tiny  acorn  beoomech  a  majestic  oak-£ee  ?  or  how  one  egg  becomes  a 
bird,  another  a^  serpent,  and  anothora  crocodile  P  or  how  one  salmon 
produces  thirty  thonaaiid:  other  salmon  in  a  single  year  P  or  how  the 
naked  branches  of  the  trees-  of  a  forest  prodaca  millions  of  new 
branches,  and  thousands  of  millions  of  leaTes  in  a  singltt^year?  We 
pity  the  foll^  of  the  poor  infidel.  We  believe  the  narade.  beeause  it 
IS  recorded  in  GodV  Word,  and  have  no  more  difficulty' in  beheying 
this  than  in  briieying*  oth«&  God  caused  the  Apo^te  to  speak 
intelligently  and'  fluently  in  fomrteen  languages>  Xhoft  had  neyer 
learned,  and  He  did  this  in  a  moment  1  What  diffibtdty  then  would 
He  have  in-  causing  the  asd  to  speak  t"  It  is  in.  vain  to  sesTTtliat  the  ass 
has  not  intelligence  tooonverse  withaHam.  Ilde*nDt  ne&eeaai'ytgwqppose 
the  ass  understood  thv^words-hifrspDliw;;!!  wa•^eno1l|g|^^r  the  animal 
to  utter  them.  Men  can:  make  p8rroti&  utter  words^  and  wiiy-  sappose 
it  impossible  for  God  tiPoaBBftthe  ton||iie»o&n  asttndbtheeame?  God 
could  make  the  yery1lm]idfaRKarticulata^HisfHimonitt0ln|  and  the  noisy 
winds  to  utter  Hlsowfiill  refj^oflb  It  wwrwiae  in  GM.  teaomiM^he  ass 
to  speak,  fortite-purpMB  <^  tin;miraBle*w«i<tft  repncve^the'  Mly  and 
coyetonninwi  at  Bmnm ;  raid.  tDi>  d»>  HB^^  the^  tlmmpmait  a  dumb 
animal  w«a»wel]]fifttifeilitt>*rBiidtartlffi  vBiiaii0»tiiBenBone  %eo^«  launilia- 
ting,  andisemw..  When^ilB^enMiiiiliB^.ittwavtini?!!^^ 
to  think^ .  repnit(.8iii^]»A«iL  God*  spnks&tianflMdl  by  j  adgnents  and 
by  mercxoB^  by  hias  Wcnd^  B9b$  'BMy?  ^P^o^*  B3*»  rainiatom,  His 

Eroyidence,  and  His  works.     The  humble,  belieylng,  and  obedient  soul 
ears  God*s  voice  in  everything,  and   can  gather  useful  sentiments 
from  every  occurrence  in  life.    Let  this  be  our  habit  of  life  ! 

Query  2.  David's  sling  and  Goliath's  skull. 

Hobw  was  it  postibie  that  the  stone  slung  by  David  coold  enter  at' 
deeply  into  the  skull  of  Golittth;.  as  to  kill  him.? 

AmWBB.^— The  somei  person  propounds  •  tfaia-seeond  question, .  and 
assigns  a  similar  reason.  We  need  not^,  however,  give  exaetlyr  the 
same  kindiofi  anssrer;:  for  a^ndrftde  was  not  required  in  this  instanea. 
Everyone  knows*  what  aisUng  is^  and  how  it  is  used  in  hurling  stooes 
and' other  missiles^  Inianoient  timeathis  ioatrument  was  used  ava 
weapon,  in  wear,  and  soldiers'  were  trained  ta  use  it  with;  great- 
dexterity  and  force.   Yegetius  says  that  slingers  could  usually  hit  the 


maik  a4.a  dlatacAc  of  6Q0/feafe.  W«  macI  tkat among  the.  Benj ammitetr 
thane  wen-  Bmesk  bundimJL  ohMciL  mflfn^  e^firy.  one  of  ^hAu  could, 
diog  alonflBi  at  a  liair?8*breadtfa.  and  not.  mbe :  see-  Xudgee  xx.,.  16« 
Hera>wasdestaritiy  anid  skill!  Were  not  these*  peopler  clever?-  The. 
anoicat.  inliabitaiits  of  Majoxca^  Minorca^  and>  Ivioa  were,  called 
BaIetre8t(fi:Qmi^XAwiy  to  dart^  hud,  o£  tihrow^  heoauseof  their  BkiU 
iiL  eliaging;.  and  oa  thin  aceount  tbeyi  weifa  hired  to  fi^t.  in  the 
Curthe^iniaiir.and  Boman  anniee.  So  strict  iw«re  they^  in  trataisg.  to 
use  the  sling,  that  parents  did  not  allow  their  children  to  eat  bread 
for  their  breakfast  until  they  had  struck  it  down  from,  the  top  of  a 
pole  or-some  other  point.  David,  who  was  expert  in  other  arts,  was  no 
doubt  clever  in  this,  and  knowing  his  power,  be  chose  the  i^ing  above 
all  other  weapons ;  and  if  the  Benjaminites  could  hit  to  a  haur's*- 
bread^  he  would  surely  find  no  diificulty  in  bitting,  the  expansive 
forehead  of  a  giant.  And  as  to  the  force  required  to  cut  through  the 
bone,  of  his  skull,  there  is  no  improbability  in  this ;  for  the  force  of  a 
Btone  shot  from  a  sling  was  almost  like  the  force  of  a  bullet  from  a 
musket,  and  of teu  proved  fatal  at  a  proper  distance. 

There  is  a  mark  which  it  is  all-important  to  hit,  and'  that  is 
salvation !  Whatever  other  mark  we  hit j>  should  we  miss  this  one 
we  are  eternally  undone  I 

One  word  to  scoffers.  A  scoffing  unbeliever,  thinking  to  annoy 
a.  Quaker  by  ridiculing  the  Bible,  said  to  himj  *'  Do  you  tmnk,  sir,  it 
is  at  all  likely  that  a  stone  flung  from' a  sling,  could  sink  so  deep  into 
the  gianVs  head  ?  '*  "  Yes  friend,*'  said  the  Quaker,  "  I  think  it  very 
likely,  and  all  the  more  easily  if  his  ikuU  had  been  as  soltas  tfaine.* 
Everyone  who  ridicules  the  Bible  must  have  either  a  very  soft  place 
in  his  head  or  a  very  heard  place  in  his  heart.  Young  friend,  avoid 
the  company  of  the-  scofibr ! 

QuEBY  3.  Shall  we  know  each  other  in  heaven  P 

Mb.  Editob, — I  shall  be  glad  to.  have  your  opinion  respecting  a 
common  inquiry — **  Shall  we  in  heaven  know  those  friends  whom  we  have 
known  on  eaith?*'  S;  0. 

Answer. — There  is  one.  question  comes  before  this,  and  it  is  rather 
more  important :  Shall  you,  my  young  friend,  be  in  heaven  ?  and 
again,  "Will  those  you  refer  to  be  in  heaven  ?  Thank  God,  you  may 
be. these;  but^ solemn  thought,  you  may  not  be  there!  Are  you  and 
your  fl^iends  now  vpalking.in  the  way  to  heaven  ?  If  so,  it  is  well ;  if 
not,  the  first  duty  is  to  enter  the  narrow  way;  and  the  second  is  to 
persevere,  to  the  end.  Then  heaven  will  assuredly  be  your  eternal 
home.!  And  as  to  knowing  one  another  in  heaven,  I  have  no  doubt  of 
this.  For  the  knowledge  of  each  other  is  a  means  of  holy  enjoyment 
to  the  saints  while  on  earth,  and  social  happiness  seems  to  be  one 
element  of  the  blessednese  of  heaven.  Moreover;  the-  rich  fbol, 
though  in  hell,  knew  Lazarus  in  heaven,  and  Abraham  knew  both; 
Paul  in  speaking  of  heaven:  safre,.  **  Then  shall.  I  know  eves,  as  also  I 
amiknAWB^' ;  and.  Baul  is'here  spei^ng  of  othereaa  ^wlliaa.ofi  himj 
self;  and  thie>  meanitt^  ia-tins-^just  as  we  are  now  known  by^angele* 
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and  other  superior  beiDgs  in  the  heavenly  world,  so  shall  "we  then 
know  them ;  and  if  we  know  angels  so  perfectly  we  shall  undoubtedly 
recognise  each  other  in  the  world  of  glory.  An  aged  minister,  being 
asked  by  his  wife  whether  he  thought  they  should  know  each  other 
in  heaven,  replied,  "  To  be  sure  we  shall " ;  but  after  a  momentary 
pause,  he  added,  *'  The  first  to  attract  my  notice  when  I  arrive  in 
heaven  will  be  my  Saviour,  and  He  will  so  long  absorb  all  my  atten- 
tion, that  I  cannot  tell  when  I  shall  be  induced  lor  a  moment  to  look 
at  any  other  object." 

Query  4.  How  could  Joseph  divine  by  the  use  of  his  silver  cup  ? 

Sir, — From  Genesis  xliv.,  5  and  15,  it  seems  that  Joseph  practised 
divination  by  means  of  the  silver  cup  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
drink.  It  seems  very  strange  that  he  should  either  be  able  or  willing  to  do 
such  a  thing.  It  will  please  and  profit  some  of  your  readers  if  you  would 
clear  up  this  matter.  0.  K. 

Answer. — It  certainly  was,  and  still  is,  a  practice  with  people  of 
different  nations  to  pretend  to  divine  by  means  of  a  drinking-cup. 
Jamblichus  tells  us  that  one  custom  was  to  pour  cleaa  water  into  a 
goblet,  and  then  to  look  into  the  water  for  representations  of  future 
events ;  and  another  custom  was  to  pour  water  into  a  goblet  or  dish, 
dropping  therein  pieces  of  gold,  silver,  or  precious  stones,  and  then 
by  observing  the  water  to  predict  therefrom  future  events.  This 
custom  prevailed  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  thence  passed  on  to  Persia  and 
many  otner  countries.  Even  in  modern  times  the  IVlahometans  afiect 
to  foretell  future  events  by  the  use  of  the  cup.  Oriental  poets  often 
make  allusions  to  the  cup  of  divination,  and  the  gipsies  and  fortune- 
tellers in  our  own  country  still  use  the  cup  in  pretending  to  know  and 
make  known  the  future  lot  of  those  who  are  silly  enough  to  give 
them  money  for  this  purpose.  Even  the  lowest  savages  in  Africa  do 
the  same  at  the  present  day.     Of  course  it  is  all  deception. 

But  did  Joseph  practise  this  foolish  and  wicked  art?  He  did  not, 
for  he  was  a  good  man,  and  would  not  thus  sin  against  God ;  he  was  also 
a  true  prophet,  and  being  divinely  inspired  he  needed  not  to  have 
recourse  to  this  abominable  art.  The  word  nachash  means  not  only 
to  divine  in  a  bad  sense,  but  to  search,  inquire  into,  to  learn  by 
experience,  and  in  this  sense  it  seems  to  be  used  in  the  passages 
before  us.  This  is  the  sense  given  to  the  passages  in  the  Arabic 
version,  and  also  in  the  margin  of  our  own  Bible.  Joseph  made  trial 
upon  his  brethren,  by  causing  this  silver  cup  to  be  put  into  the  sack 
of  Benjamin,  and  by  this  experiment  he  brought  them  to  realise  their 
true  condition,  and  by  their  humiliation  to  fulfil  his  own  prophetic 
dreams. 

Query  5.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  peculiar  words,  Selah,  Maschil, 
and  Higgaion  ? 

Sir, — ^Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  to  us  the  words  Selah, 
Higgaion,  and  Maschil,  which  we  find  connected  with  some  of  the 
Psalms  f  A  Beadbb  of  the  *'  Juvbmilb." 
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Answer. — These  words  are  used  in  connection  with  sacred 
poetry  and  song.  The  word  Selah  means  to  raise  or  elevate,  and  was 
probably  a  musical  term  used  to  indicate  to  the  singers  and  musicians 
when  to  raise  or  elevate  their  music.  The  word  Higgaion  means 
meditation  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  used  also  as  a  musical  term  to  indicate 
the  utterances  of  solemn  thought  and  meditation  by  appropriate  sounds. 
But  we  have  previously  explained  these  terms  at  length  in  our 
volume  of  Explanations  (see  pa^e  372,  &o.). 

The  word  Maechil  means  instruction  or  an  instructor,  and  its 
connection  with  some  of  the  Psalms  renders  it  probable  that  this  also 
was  a  musical  term,  a  note  to  indicate  a  peculiar  melody  suitable  to 
the  Psalm. 

The  word  Michtam  is  another  word  which  we  find  connected  with 
six  Psalms.  It  literally  means  gold,Jine  gold^  pure  gold,  golden ;  and 
possibly  might  express  the  preciousness  in  which  those  Psalms  were 
held  by  ancient  readers  and  singers. 

It  is  right  to  state  here  that  there  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  use 
of  these  words.  TheV  do  not  form  a  part  of  any  sentence,  but  stand 
alone,  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  their  exact  nise ;  but  as 
they  are  connected  with  poetry  and  sacred  songs  designed  for  use  in 
public  worship,  it  is  highly  probable  they  were  written  for  the  pur- 
poses we  have  stated. 

Query.  6.    What  is  the  river  that  maketh  glad  the  city  of  God  ? 

Mr.  Editor,— In  the  46th  Psalm,  verse  4,  it  is  said,  *' There  is 
a  river  the  streams  whereof  shall  make  glad  the  city  of  God.''  Will  you 
please  inform  us  what  city  is  meant,  and  what  river  is  intended  P  I  have 
read  about  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  but  I  find  no  river  running  through  it ; 
nor  do  I  read  of  any  river  nearer  to  it  than  the  river  Jordan  ;  but  that 
was  a  number  of  miles  away  to  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  and  as  none  of  its 
waters  either  fiowed  into  Jerusalem  or  came  any  way  near  to  it,  I  can- 
not understand  how  they  could  make  that  city  glad.  Be  pleased,  dear 
sir,  to  explain  this  for  us  if  you  can.  W.  T. 

Answer. — ^The  city  referred  to  is  undoubtedly  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, for  this  was  called  by  way  of  dignity  *'  the  city  of  God," 
becasue  God  had  chosen  it  for  His  habitation.  There,  also,  was  His 
sanctuary,  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple ;  and  hence  it  is  called  the 
holy  place  of  the  tabernacles  of  the  Most  High ;  and  there  the 
shekinah,  or  fflory  of  the  Divine  presence,  was  displayed  between  the 
cherubim  in  tue  holy  of  holies.  It  is  true  the  river  Jordan  was  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  Jerusalem,  and  equally  true  that  there 
was  no  other  great  stream  flowing  by  that  city ;  and  many  persons 
have  been  puzzled  to  know  how  the  city  could  be  made  glad  by  a  river, 
when  there  was  none  to  be  seen.  There  was  indeed  the  brook  Kedron, 
but  that  was  only  a  small  stream.  But  if  our  correspondent  had 
lived  in  Jerusalem  in  ancient  times,  and  especially  in  the  time  of  a 
siege,  he  would  have  well  understood  the  language  of  the  psalmist. 
Though  no  visible  river  ran  outside  the  city,  there  was  a  never-failing 
stream  which  ran  under  the  city  and  through  it.    Jerusalem  was  in 
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.  all  s^es.'  nmarkableifor  its  supply  of  ^ater--*a supply  «o  -aloiiidaiit  that 
wken  sursouaded  by .«  beii^^iag.vxmy  «the  inkabitonts  bad  plenty, 
and  by  it  were  made  glad.  The  city  was  mdeed  i  honeycombed  mm 
ohann^  through  'which-iiraterwintoopieaslyrcnd  )cantiiiually,f8o  ^tlMt 
Tacitus  «aid  the  city  ooataiasd  ^'Jons  pergtmis  v^toe/'.  aipefesnial 
fountain  I  of  water.  Modem  :ezplom8  ihaVe  dieeorered  the  «60Ui«e  of 
this  stream  and  its  underground  xshamieis,  amd  thvsrhaTeeiMdiledros 
to  see  how  the  unknown  river  made.glad:feh&eityjof  .God.  And  this 
disooYery,  while  illustrating  'the  ^»snge  before  tss,  vnablestns  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  SGhronieks  anxiii.,  14,  wbidi tslkriii0tib«t 
Hezekiah,  when  fearing  an  attaek  from  the  Aisyiicns, '^  stopped^ the 
upper  course  of  Gihon,  and  brought  it  straight  down  to  the  <west  tide 
of  the  city  of  Da^id  "  ;  and  again,  ^^He  fortified  the  city,- and  brought 
in  water  into  the  midst  thereof,  and  digg«d'4he  rock*  with ;iBon,  and 
made  wells  for  the  water"  (Bccl.  xl?iii,,  17).  IMs  flowing latream 
made  glad  the  city,  because  it  yielded  tan  abundant  itupiply- within 
the  walls,  and  inspired  tthe  inhabitants  fwith  icodfidence'teven  in  the 
Tnresenoe  of  a  besieging  army.  This  4dMindant>  supply  'of  water  <to 
Jerusalem  is  an  embilem  of  the^abuitdaotaupplytdf  ^spintuaimomfoit 
whieh  the  Chrtetaan  jderi^ee  from  themeiBaof (guce,'wlisn:fae  'wisth'jay 
draws  fwater  from  .the>wfills'of  isiUwifeton. 
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AsHTcm-uHDBB.'JiXN-E.CiacuiTj — rlThe  .annaal  ^ Jiweaale  rliissionavyn 
ing  in  xsnnection  with  .the  abo^e  ^sobool  was  held  on  .SaBdny^mftentoon, 
May  I8th,  187:3.  Mr.  Isaac  .Kelsalliprasidedronitheiomaflion.  .Afber  the 
openiDg:hynuLhad.been«aQg,<aiid<the«Be¥.  H.  ^.  cManfaalltedt  engaged  ^ 
in.  prayer,  .the  ^lairman  caltedion^theasecsabaiy-  tto.xead  .the  oepost.  The  ; 
reporc  showed  that  although  there  wave  rsix  ^schools  in  itheiobgeuib  win 
contributed  to  the  Juvenile  Missions  last  year,  this  year  there  werei  only 
^ve,  one  having  withdrawn  and  gone  to  another  'circuit,  yet  the  amount 
raised  in' the  circuit  during  the 'year  is  £99  6«.,  'being  'X6  over  last  year's 
effort.  Of  this  amount  Stamford  Street  School  contributes  ifi44  198.  M, ; 
Wa1»vloo^ohool,>^6  36.  7d.  ;  Hooiley  fiillSchool,^&eB.lM. ;  Ihlirinfteld 
School,  £6  66. 10}d. ;  iRyeentft  School,:£5i)l8. 1^ ;;  tetal,.Xa9  5e.  iAifterthe 
report  had- been  read,  the.ohatnna&^gaveihisi  address  in  a  ifew  w^^choaen 
words.  .Addresses  were  dialivered  ;by  the. Rev.  iH.  T.  Marshall,  Muaue. 
J.  Williamson,  G.  .H.  Xenyon,  .and^J.  fTalent.  Two  yecitatioBB  were 
well  given,  one  by  Miss  M.  JB'ildes,  entitled,  *' The  Stranger  and  his 
Friend  ;*'  and  the  other  by.Master.  J.  W.  Peart,  entitled,  *'  The  B(w  with 
the  Five  Loaves."  Also  a  dialogue  by  Masters  A.  E.  'Mills,  T.  Fild^ 
and  G.Cblbeck,  entitled  ** 'Noah's  Carpenters.*'  At  intervals  the  scholus 
smig  the  Whitsuntide 'hymns,  eeveral  of  whi<3h  were  quite  appropriate  for 
the  ^oeoasion.  A  eoUection  was  'made  at  the  close  of  the  ^meeting  amount- 
ing to;dB8  Os.  i5)d.,inEiig'  the  kigestonKmntwe  hsFve'raised'at  any  meeting 
iutheito.  Yotes '  of  thanks  /to )  the  diaaman,  4&c. ,  noncdoded  a'  vevy 'mre< 
Mtmixd meeting;-^.  A. ABiuvaAByfiecietaiy. 
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Qu}BiraT.-r>I>Mr.  Sixj— We.  heU/i  our  aaanaml.  Juirenilfr  MInioiiary 
maeluif^on  Suidfty,  Apnl.  29lhi.ooz'lM9»iokiipol>lMing>  woU  filitd;  Mr; 
ClMurlM  i'^ifiB'  oooti|tt«d  thai  chiiir.:  The  ve^nvt  ifH»«reiad'  by  Mr;  J.  AnxKv 
stsea^;  aAes  whioh  iaienttiiig  amL-emeoiuragiBigiaddreaM^wervdeliTered- 
bjMir  eeteeiiUMl  mimstei!,  tlMtftsv;.  J*  £L  Jaokien,  andtvwof  our  Sunday'^ 
BohMltMchfiis,  MeanMb  Wb  OwoiA&diJ^  Barwtoki  Appiopriate'reoitatioiis 
mn*  gtrea  bgr  Bomnl  of.  ousr  Simda^cfaiol  sohoLsum)  and  during-  the 
Bieoiag.  hmyns:  wwe-  suttg  by^  thi»  ohiidniv  acid;  ohoiv,'  uadier  thaii  M& 
coodnotor,  Mr.  G.  Hindi. . 

Tha  iblUwiiig:  ia  thA  fiaiaiOTal  atatomant  :^— • 
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JobaBoweU  ...     ..«. 

PottyPlttdeat 

Aonei'ii^fir 

liuo^Cawfield      .^ 

HttriatsPreaton  ... 
SUsB.£Vanbii..»  ... 
Snaii^iTkirley 
Peseilla  Millward;.. 
MsunafMatbb&iMi  ... 
WilUam  Jeeaan  ... 
Saawel  Pzeaton .  .. 
Edward    Thomas 

WnlvL     ...       • .  • 

Joseph  Matthews  .. 
Elizabeth  James    ., 

Harriet  Ray 
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Eeziah  Ray  ...  ., 
Joseph  MfeMltlBewB*.. 
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Thiar  bQin9>aBr.inovaa8e>'Onj  kab  yeeri  of  <  X8  t6B4^  9d. — ^a6piBg-ihlit  next- 
yesB.wot  shall  bet -stiU.  mon'^sttooMsfial)  and  pvaynigithBi  Gbd^  wBi  orewnr 
one  efiartavritih  aiuicess$>Iiaax^,ypiicajliiuly)'J»  QwoBMBaiid'S.  HtoLOfmi*) 
SeoBetaiies. 

SALBKf  CiiAPXLf    StBAMBBWATS)  MiKCHBSnnii  NeKTBt    CoaOBBTJ— -W^! 

hfild.our  aimual  Juvenile  Missinnaiy  meeting: on.Suadajr  afteroaon^  .May 
11th,  1873.  Mt.  R.  Hankinson,  one  of  our  superintendenta,  .ooeupiedithe ' 
chair;  and  after  the  reading  of  the  report  we  had^a  few  very -inteMsttng 
addresseaby  our  esteemed  minister,  the  Rey.  H.  Figgin,  Mr.  Aldermaa- 
JtekSasen,  Mh  W.  Derbyshire,  and  Mr.  M^N&ma.  Themeetingwas  a 
vsry  good  one,  and  on' the  whole  I  think  it  was  the  best  meeting  we  have 
liad  fe»>ftome'tima»  The '  results  'of  onv  ^ear^  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
misnoQaAaaonnt  to  v£88  ISsi'S^d*,.  whioh'iS'Yery'neaaHbs  ^araoiint  of  tha 
pM^«a:year.— J.  B.  BaaKiusxi 
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St.  DoiONOO  8t7ndat-8Chool  Band  of  Hope,  Ltvxbpool  Cikcuit. — 
All  lovers  of  the  ''  cause  of  temperance  **  most,  we  are  sure,  feel  g^tified 
by  the  reports  of  Gonnezional  Bands  of  Hope,  which  appear  in  the 
Juvenile  from  time  to  time ;  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  informing 
your  readers  of  our  efforts  towards  making  the  rising  generation  a  sober 
one.  The  Instrttctob  for  May,  1871,  contains  a  report  of  our  progress 
during  the  first  few  months  of  our  history.  Since  then  we  have  held 
twenty-eight  meetings  and  taken  128  pledges,  which  give  us  a  total  of 
223  members,  of  whom  eighteen  are  (or  have  been)  teachers  and  168 
scholars  in  our  Sunday-school,  the  remainder  being  children  and  adults 
influenced  by  our  teachers  and  scholars  to  pledge  themselves  against  the 
use  of  strong  drink.  On  Easter  Monday,  1872,  we  held  our  first  ''Fes- 
tival"— the  previous  Easter  meeting  being  simply  a  demonstration — 
which  was  a  aecided  success.  About  120  partook  of  tea.  The  after  meeting 
was  presided  over  by  our  superintendent  minister,  the  Rev.  J.  Hudston ; 
and  addressed  by  Mr.  N.  Smyth,  agent  for  the  Liverpool  Band  of  Hope 
Union  ;  the  proceedings  being  varied  by  the  singing  and  reciting  of  our 
juvenile  members.  Our  second  festival  took  place  on  Easter  Monday 
(I4th  April)  last ;  and  although  more  suceessful  than  the  former  one  the 
attendance  was  not  so  large  as  we  anticipated.  Dr.  B.  Townson,  one  of 
our  leading  temperance  men,  presided;  and  the  Rev.  Chas.  Ghurrett, 
Wesley  an  minister,  late  of  Manchester,  addressed  the  meeting.  Several 
suitable  melodies  were  sung  by  a  juvenile  choir;  and  the  following 
recitations  were  given— **  The  Raindrop,"  by  Elizabeth  Parry;  "The 
Children's  Army,"  by  John  W.  Davies;  and  "Rhymes  for  the  Times," 
by  Elizabeth  Stephen.  The  meeting  was  very  enthusiastic,  the  speakers, 
singers,  and  reciters  being  applauded  to  the  echo. — Chas.  J.  Cave,  Pre- 
sident ;  Geo.  Bttchanan,  Secretary. 

12th  May,  1873. 


THE  CHEERFUL  FACE. 

BY  AKNA   CLEAYES. 

Next  to  the  sunlight  of  heaven  is  the  stmlight  of  a  cheerful  face. 
There  is  no  mistaking  it— the  bright  eye,  the  nnclouded  brow,  the 
sunny  smile,  all  tell  of  that  which  dwells  within.  Who  has  not 
felt  its  electrifying  influence  ?  One  glance  at  such  a  face  lifts  ns  at 
once  out  of  the  arms  of  despair,  out  of  the  mist  and  shadows,  away 
from  tears  and  repining  into  the  beautiful  realms  of  hope.  One  cheer- 
ful face  in  a  household  will  keep  everything  bright  ana  warm  within. 
Envy,  hatred,  malice,  selfishness,  despondency,  and  a  host  of  evil 
passions  may  lurk  around  the  door,  they  may  even  look  within ;  but 
they  can  never  enter  and  abide  there ;  the  cheerful  face  will  put  them 
to  shame  and  flight. 

It  may  be  a  Yery  plain  face  y  but  there  is  something  about  it  we 
feel,  yet  cannot  express ;  and  its  cheery  smile  sends  the  blood  dancing 
through  our  veins  for  very  joy ;  we  turn  towards  it  as  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  turn  towards  the  sun,  and  its  warm,  genial  influence 
refreshes  and  strengthens  our  fainting  spirits.  Ah,  there  is  a  world 
of  magic  in  the  plain,  cheerful  face  !    It  charms  us  with  a  speU  that 
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reaches  into  eternity,  and  we  would  not  exoliange  it  for  all  the  soul- 
less beauty  that  ever  graced  the  fairest  form  on  earth. 

It  may  be  a  yery  litLe  face  ;  one  that  we  nestle  on  our  bosoms  or 
sing  to  sleep  in  our  arms  with  a  low,  sweet  lullaby ;  but  it  is  such  a 
bright,  cheery  little  face  !  The  scintillations  of  a  joyous  spirit  are 
flashing  from  every  feature.  And  what  a  power  it  has  over  the 
household — binding  each  heart  together  in  tenderness,  and  love,  and 
sympathy.  Shadows  may  darken  around  us,  but  somehow  this  little 
face  ever  shines  between,  and  the  shining  is  so  bright  that  the 
shadows  cannot  remain,  and  silently  they  creep  away  into  the  dark 
corDers  where  the  cheerful  face  is  never  seen. 

It  may  be  a  very  wnukhd  face,  but  it  is  all  the  dearer  for  that,  and 
none  the  less  brighter.  We  linger  near  it  and  gaze  tenderly  upon  it, 
and  say,  **  God  bless  this  happy  face !  We  must  keep  it  with  us  as 
long  as  we  can ;  for  home  will  lose  much  of  its  brightness  when  this 
sweet  face  is  gone." 

And  after  it  is  gone  how  the  remembrance  of  it  purifies  and  softens 
our  wayward  natures  I  When  care  and  sorrow  would  snap  our  heart- 
strings asunder,  this  wrinkled  face  looks  down  upon  us,  and  the  pain- 
ful tension  grows  lighter,  the  way  less  dreary,  and  the  sorrow  less 
heavy. 

God  bless  the  cheerful  face  I  Bless  it  ?  He  has  blessed  it  already; 
the  stamp  of  heaven  is  on  every  feature.  What  a  dreary  world  this 
would  be  without  this  heaven-born  light ;  and  he  who  has  it  not 
should  pray  for  it  as  he  would  pray  for  his  daily  bread.  Dear  chil- 
dren, get  religion,  for  that  will  give  you  a  cheerful  face. 


WHY      HE     SMOKED. 

Oeoboe  CoLVAN,  in  his  "  Random  Records,"  tells  a  comical  story  of  a 
parcel  of  school-boys  in  the  time  of  James  I.  of  England,  who  smoked 
to  excess : — 

**  This,  of  course,  was  concealed,  as  much  as  one  can  conceal  a 
smell,  from  the  master,  till  one  luckless  evening,  when  the  lads  were 
all  huddled  together  round  the  iire  of  their  dormitory,  involving  each 
other  in  vapours  of  their  own  creation,  lo,  in  burst  the  master,  and 
stood  in  awful  dignity  before  them ! 

"  *  How  now  I '  quoth  he  to  the  first  lad,  *  how  dare  you  be 
smoking  tobacco  ? ' 

'* '  Sir,'  said  the  boy,  '  I^m  subject  to  headaches,  and  a  pipe  takes 
off  the  pain.' 

"*And  you? — and  you? — and  you?'  inquired  the  pedagogue, 
questioning  every  boy  in  hi*  turn. 

'^  One  had  a  raging  tooth-ache — ^another  the  oolio — ^the  third  a 
cough — ^the  fourth — ^In  short,  they  all  had  something. 

** '  Now,  sirrah,*  bellowed  the  master  to  the  last  boy,  '  what  dis- 
order do  you  smoke  for  ?  * 

**  Alas,  all  the  excuses  were  exhausted,  when  the  interrogated 
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tnHihiSft^Tfltiiig  donea  li»  'pipe  dftnria  iin*0Wiill  "fvLtiff,  aid  Itwifriing 
gravely  into  theonaitBr^B-fooe,  -Baiddii  «  ivhrning,  'hypooikusal  tone, 
*^fiir,  1  vnnodfie  lor  wsios.'  "    How  i^ady  a  lie  -to  those  mkx)  do  wrong  I 


"IT  WAS  MY  .MOTHER'S." 

■A  oovpAinr  of  poor  dnldren  wlio  had  Iwen  gathered  'otft  -of 
the  alleys  and  garrets  ^of  theeity,  were  prapecring  for  their  departure 
to  nei^  and  distant  homes  in  the  West.  Jtnt  'before  the  stsETting  *of 
the  railway,  one  of  the  hoys  wss  nutieed  mide  frcmi  the  er&ers,  and 
apparently  yery  busy  with  a  east^ofF garment. 

The  guard  stepped  up  to  Ixim  and  found' that  he'w&ascutting'a'anall 

-piece  out  of  a  patched  timng.    It  proved  to  be  his  old  jaelret,  which, 

naving  been  replaced  by  anew  one,  had  been 'thrown  away.      There 

wasnoiimeto'be  lost.      '^Come,  John,  eomel^  said  me  guard, 

*'  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  piece  of  old  ealioo  f'" 

**  Please  sir,^  said  John,  ^*I  am  cutting  ft  to  take  with  me.  My 
dear,  dead  another  nut  the  lining  into  this  old  jacket  for  ne.  This 
was  a -piece  of  her-oress,  and  it  is  all  I  hafv«  *to  remember  her  by." 
And  as  the  poor  boy  tiaraght  of  that  dear  mother^s  love,  and  K3$  the 
Fad  death-bed  scene  in  the  old  garret  where  she  died,  he  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands  ^andaobbed  as 'if  his  heart  would  bivaJc. 

But  the  train  was  about  leaving,  and  John  thrust  the  little  pieeeof 
calico  into  his  bosom  **to  remember  his  mother  by,"  harried  into  the 
carriage,  and  was  aoon  far  away  Aum  tiie  pkce  where  he  iad  a^ea  eo 
much  sorrow. 

Many  an  eye  has  moistened  as  the  etory  of  this  orphan  boy  has 
been  told,  and  menjy  a  heart  prayed. that  the  Ged  of  the  fatherlesss 
and  motherless  would  be  his  friend.  He  loved  his  mother,  and  we  can- 
not but  believe  that  he  obeyed  her  and  was  a  faithful  cmld. 

Will  our  little  readers,  whose  parents  are  yet  spared  to  them, 
always  try  to  show  their  love  by  cneerful  obedience,  knowing  this  is 
pleasing  to  the  Lord?  Will  the  boys,  especially,  always  be  alfcotionate 
and  kind  to  their  mothers? 

Will  70U  keep  in  mind  that  if  you  shouH  somfe  Say  Inrye  to  look 
upon  the  face  of  a  **  dear  dead  -mother,"  no  thought  would' be eo  bitter 
as  to  remember  that  you  had  given  her  pain  by  your  wilfulness  or 
disobedience  ?  ' 

^ I 

"A  LITTLE  CHILD  SHALL  LEAD  THEM."  .  | 

An  esteemed  minister  writes  thus : —  j  . 

Very  recently,  a  little  boy  in  my  parish,  only  six  years  of  «^  was  1 
sent  by  his  mether  to  fetch  his  father  from  a  publie-house. 

He  found  his  parent  drinking  with  some  other  men.  Oae  of  them 
invited  the  little  fellow  to  taJte  eomefoeer ;  tfismly,  and  at  once  the 
boy  replied :  pc  ^  -  ^<^^ 

'<  }iIo,  I  canU  take  that ;  I  am  in  the  Baiid  «f  Hope." 


Tkey  lo<^ed  at  «zie  another,  'but  no  one  was  famid  Ito  iwpeat  the 
temptation.    The  man  then  said : — 

'^  Well,  sf  yon  -wont  taice  tbe  Veer,  hoFe%  a  "pmny  for  you  >to  buy 
some  '  bnllg-^feB ' '  - — a  kmd  of  sugar  loonf e«tion«ry. 

Xhe  boy  ^iok  the  penny,  and  said : 

'*!  tiiankyoa,  but  I  had  rather  not  have  ^  bfill's^eyes.'*  I  i^llput 
it  into  the  'penny-'bank.*' 

The  men  looked  at  one  another,  and  for  8oa.«  moments  were  ontirely 
silent.  At  length  one  of  them  rooe  and  gaye  uttera&oe  to  hie  feelings 
k these  words: — 

*^  Well,  I  tinnk  the  sooner  we  «ign  the  ^edge,  mui  put  our  vaviBgs 
in  the  .penny-bank,  the  better.** 

The  men  immediately  kit*  the  house.  Buoh  was  the  effect  of  the 
two  wise  iq»eeohes  of  a  boy  only  six  years  cAd,  How  many  old  people 
have  made  much  loBger  imt^less  effeotiTO  (^eeohes !  ^^  A*  little  mMUI 
«halllBad^em." 

THE  KING  AND  CHILD. 

Wbilis  William  III.  was  hymg  in  KeDnogton  Bakee  Jie  was 
sitting  one  day  in  his  private  room  engaged  witihiiis  seeretary,  when. 
they  heard  a  light  tap  at  the  door. 

**  Who  is  there  ?  '*  asked  the  King. 

"  Lord  Buck,'*  answered  a  little  voice. 

WiUiam  opened  the  door,  and  found  there  a  boy  four  years  old, 
Lord  Buokhurst,  the  Earl  of  Dorset. 

"  And  what  does  Lord  Buck  want  ?  ** 

"  You  to  be  horse  to  my  coach,"  was  the  cool  answer.  **  I  wanted 
you  a  long  time." 

The  Mng  smiled,  and  taking  the  string,  drew  the  tiny  carriage  up 
and  down  the  hall  till  the  little  boy  was  satisfied. 

William  was  a  stem  warrior,  a  resolute,  uncompromising  man, 
often  .perplexed  and  tivnibled ;  but  this  little  incident  shows  another 
side  of  his  oiiafaeter,  4uid  proves  him  oopable  of  a  igentle, 
fatherly  kindness  and  sympathy.  But  look  at  the  love  ot  Clirist ! 
He  died  for  children ! 


LIFTING  BOTH  HANDS  TO  CHRIST. 
During  the  winter  saaeon  a  young  lady  while  crossing  the  ice,  came 
to  a  thin  plaee  and  fell  thsough. 

A  gentleman  aitiiog  by  his  office  window,  hearing  a  cry  for  help, 
hastened  to  the  •spot.  He  immediately  put  out  both  hands,  saying, 
*^  Clasp  my  hands  tightly,  and  I  will  save  you.'' 

She  replied,  **0b,  I  catmot  lift  up  both  hands!  One  rests  upon 
the  ice  ;  were  I  to  raise  it  I  should  surely  sink.*' 

He  answered:  '*Let>go  your  hold  upon  the  ice,  trust  me,  and  I 
will  save  you.    Were  I  to  take  one  I  could  aot.deaw  you  «ut." 
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▲  mother's  loyb. 


She  then  raised  up  both  hands,  he  caQght  them,  drew  heroutii 
she  went  on  her  way  rejoicisg. 

Are  there  not  many  who,  while  walking  on  the  sea  of  lif^i 
some  point,  when  they  see  their  needy  condition  and  cry  forhelpt^l 

The  Saviour  hears  the  cry  and  etands  with  outstretched  amttf 
save  them,  hut,  like  the  young  lady,  they  are  unwilling  toputupt 
hands,  saying  in  their  heart,  if  not  in   word8,  '*  Oh,  were  I  tolooMi 
my  hold  upon  earth  I  should  surely  sink,  for  He  might  not  save  iMSJ 
then  what  should  I  have  to  lean  upon  ?  " 

But\he  Saviour  stands  waiting,  sa}ing,  "  Trust  me.  You  caDiuit 
cling  to  both.  Let  the  fleeting  world  go.  Look  to  Me.  I  willtekl 
you  from  the  *  horrible  pit  and  miry  clay,  and  set  your  feet  upon  (l0 
rock,'  where  you  can  rest  secure  for  time  and  eternity.'* 

Some  obey  the  voice,  lift  up  both  hands,  crying,  **  Lord  save  met 
I  perish,''  are  saved,  and  go  on  their  way  rejoicing. 

But,  alas! — too  many  would  be  saved  by  raisins  one  hand 
Christ,  while  cleaving  to  the  world  with  the  other,  placing  it  eit' 
upon  its  riches,  honours,  or  pleasures,  feeling  they  cannot  give  up 
for  Christ. 

And  when  Christ  says,  "  Leave  all  and  follow  me,"  they  turn  b( 
and  sink  deeper  into  worldliness  and  bio,  and  are  lost ;  yes,  lost  forevflfvl 
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A  MOTHER'S  LOVE. 

BT  WILLIAM  L.  WHTTINO,  LL.D. 


Sweet  are  the  fraj^rant  roses 

That  bloom  in  the  morning  sun ; 
Sweet  the  repose  of  evening, 

When  dai)}*  cares  are  done ; 
Sweet  are  the  dreams  of  childhood — 

Alas!  beyond  recall ; 
But  a  mother's  love  for  her  children 

Is  sweeter  far  than  all. 

Sweet  is  the  robin^s  carol 

As  he  sings  in  the  apple-tree ; 
Sweet  are  the  rippling  waters 

That  ran  to  the  open  sea ; 
Sweet  is  the  schoolboy's  laughter 

As  it  rings  through  glade  and  hall ; 
But  a  mother's  love  for  her  children 

Is  sweeter  far  than  all. 

Dear  is  the  friend  who  loves  us, 

As  true  devotion  shows ; 
Dear  is  the  word  of  kindness 

That  from  his  bosom  flows ; 


Dear  is  the  hand  that  saves  us 
Prom  pain's  oppressive  thrall ; 

But  a  mother's  love  for  her  children 
Is  sweeter  far  than  all. 

Dear  are  the  tender  feelings 

That  spring  from  a  loving  heart; 
Dear  is  the  l«»ve  that  Cupid 

Sends  with  his  winging  dart; 
Dear  are  the  germs  of  virtue 

Which  have  survived  '*  the  fall "; 
But  a  mother's  love  for  her  children 

Is  dearer  far  than  all. 

True  is  the  noble  warrior 

Who  stretches  forth  his  hand 
And  sheds  his  blood  while  saving 

His  own  dear  native  land. 
Forgetting  all  but  country. 

He  braves  the  deadly  ball ; 
But  a  mother's  love  for  her  children 

Is  truer  far  than  alL 


f 
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THE  CHILDBEIf  OP  THE  BIBLE. 

VI.— THE  YOUNG  BIBLE  STUDENT  AND  FREACHEB. 

[E  Itarre  u  jet  only  written  dboot  ^ildna  setttioiied  in 

tbe  Old  Testament.    There  is,  however,  one  in  the  New 

Teilmeat  who  must  not  be  oyeslo^cd. 
If  I  had  all  my  yovtng  friende  Totind  vm^  md  wen  to 

Mk  die  mmmt  of  the  om^  I  doubt  not  tbe  aaswer  would 
quieUy  wmm  §nm  efcry  ride,  '''Hmothy !  Timothy  T  Yes,  I  mean 
Timoitlj.  There  is  no  oostiiraone  narratiye  giyen  in  the  N«w  Tcs- 
tamcDt  of  Timothy^  cuff  Hfe.  Indeed,  such  accounts  are  teldoK 
giv»t  «f  «By  of  ant  Lefd>  seryani^  We  find  out  all  we  know  fnaa 
short  nsi  s— nil  references  found  here  and  there  in  the  Word  of  GML 
We  we  infosBied  how  a  man  lifed,  what  he  was,  and  what  he  (fid, 
becsiiM  these  are  the  main  things ;  hut  Bilile  writers  aore  not  so  parti- 
eular  to  tcil  where  he  was  horn,  who  were  }m  puvata,  and  wIhH  tiie 
eiramstasces  of  his  early  life.  Howeyer,  hy  seeking  we  shiA  be 
able  to  Ifaid  some  information  am  these  points. 

By  relerrmg  to  a  map  of  Asia  Minor  you  will  see  a  range  of  Boun- 
tams  running  along  for  some  distance  pandkl  with  the  southern  coast. 
To  Hui  north  of  this  mountain  chain  was  a  province  eaiied  Lycaonnt, 
and  in  this  province  were  two  places  mentioned  together  in  the  New 
Teateaient  as  Lystra  and  Derbe.  (Acts  xiy.,  6.)  This  seems  to  have 
been  a  region  yery  little  thought  of  in  those  days.  The  country  was 
wild  and  barren  j  the  people  for  the  most  part  nide  and  barbarous. 
Among  them  the  ancient  superstitions  still  held  undisputed  sway. 
The  heathen  temple  was  there,  and  was  attended  by  many.  The 
ignorant  people  gathered  round  in  silent  awe  while  the  priests  offered 
cbily  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  pr^ietised  those  secret  rites  which  only 
tended  to  ddiase  the  minds  of  thoie  who  witnessed  them.  Strange  ta 
WKf^  howeyer,  in  Lystra  there  dwelt  a  fSemSy  who  took  Kttle  if  any 
part  in  the  idolatry  of  their  neighbours.  The  father  of  this  family 
was  a  Ghreeky  whose  name  we  do  not  know;  the  mother  was  a 
Jewess  named  Eunice ;  the  old  grandmother  Lois  dwelt  with  them ; 
and  the  osly  child  that  we  know  of  was  Timothy.  His  mixed 
parentage  was  a  great  adyanti^e  to  this  youth.  Being  both  Greek 
and  Jew  his  sympeiUiies  were  confiaed  to  neither,  but  extended  alike 
to  the  Gentile  Mtd  Jewish  world.  The  Greek  was  accustomed  to 
despise  the  Jew,  while  the  Jew  ia  his  turn  regarded  the  Greek  with 
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equal  scorn.  But  Timothy  was  linked  to  both,  and  therefore  in  his 
heart  this  foolish  enmity  could  ha^e  no  place.  Both  at  Athene  and 
Jerusalem  he  was  at  home. 

We  are  not  told  whether  Timothy's  father,  being  a  Greek,  was  an 
idolator  as  well.  It  is  likely  he  was  not.  He  may  have  been  what 
was  called  a  "  proselyte  of  the  gate" — ^that  is,  a  Gentile  who  had  given 
up  his  heathen  worship,  and  adopted  in  part  the  Jewish  faith  and 
ritual.  Hence,  though  still  living  in  a  heathen  city,  he  would  attend 
the  Jewish  synagogue.  For  in  those  days  the  Jews  had  already  in 
large  numbers  left  their  native  land,  and  had  estabKshed  their  own 
form  of  worship  wherever  they  bad  gone.  Still  it  is  scarcely  possible 
for  a  man  to  cut  himself  off  entirely  from  the  people  to  whom  he 
belongs.  Timothy's  father  was  a  Greek,  and  as  a  Greek  he  would  be 
glad  to  tell  his  son  all  about  the  old  forms  of  wori^ip  practised  still 
by  his  neighbours,  and  especially  to  speak  to  him  of  the  warriors,  the 
artists,  the  poets,  and  the  wise  men  who  had  made  the  Greeks  a 
nation  of  renown.  With  what  interest  Timothy  would  hear  of  the 
battles  they  fought,  and  the  cities  they  reared ! — cities  filled  with 
monuments  of  human  skill,  sneh  as  have  rarely  been  equalled  since, 
and  never  surpassed.  How  gladly  would  he  listen  while  his  fkther 
told  him  of  the  sayings  of  the  Greek  sages ! — men  who,  though  they 
enjoyed  not  a  Divine  revelation,  yet  often  spoke  with  wisdom  most 
profound.  As  Timothy  heard  of  these,  the  glories  of  his  people,  his 
young  heart  would  swell  with  the  feeling  of  patriotism,  and  he  would 
surely  rejoice  that  he  belonged  to  a  nation  like  this. 

But  through  his  mother  he  was  bom  to  a  far  nM>re  precious 
inheritance.  His  mother  was  a  Jewess — a  woman  who,  though  not 
living  in  Israel,  yet  reverenced  Israel's  God,  a|id  clung  to  the  promises 
made  to  his  people.  How  soon  she  began  to  teach  her  little  boy  his 
'^Alephf  Bethi  GimeV^ — ^that  is,  the  Hebrew  A,  B,  C--we  are  not 
informed ;  but  we  may  be  sure  it  was  as  soon  as  the  little  fellow  could 
lisp  the  alphabet.  Do  you  ask  why  she  was  in  such  haste  P  Because 
she  was  anxious  to  fill  his  mind  with  the  knowledge  of  that  glorious 
revelation  which  was  God's  special  gift  to  the  Jews.  When  Timothy 
had  gone  through  his  first  spelling  exercises,  it  was  not  long  before 
that  great  parchment  scroll  was  unrolled,  and  he  became  a  diligent 
student  of  its  sacred  words.  A  scene  such  as  that  represented  in  the 
picture  was  a  frequent  one  in  Timothy's  home.  Paul  could  well  say 
of  him  afterwards,  '^  From  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tares,  which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus"  (2  Tim.,  iii.,  15). 
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It  was  whilst  Timothy  was  yet  a  lad  at  home  receiving  this  two- 
fold education,  that  two  men  visited  Lystra  who  at  once  attracted 
great  attention.  A  cripple  from  his  birth  they  caused  to  leap  and 
walk.  The  people  were  astounded.  They  cried,  '^The  gods  are 
come  down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men !  *'  It  was  Paul  and  Barnabas 
who  had  come  to  preach  Christ's  Gospel  for  the  first  time  in  that  city. 
At  Jerusalem  the  people  welcomed  Jesus  like  a  King,  and  then  cru- 
cified him  like  a  murderer.  At  Lystra  the  people  first  attempted  to 
do  sacrifice  to  Paul,  as  though  he  were  a  god,  and  then  they  quickly 
changed  their  opinion  and  tried  to  stone  him  to  death.  *<  Having 
stoned  Paul  they  drew  him  out  of  the  city,  supposing  he  had  been 
dead.  Howbeit,  as  the  disciples  stood  round  about  him  he  rose  up, 
and  came  into  the  city "  (Acts  xiv.,  19,  20).  The  disciples — who 
were  they  P  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  only  been  here  a  short  time, 
and  there  were  no  Christians  in  the  place  before  they  came.  Who 
were  these  disciples  ?  Whoever  the  rest  were,  Timothy  was  one.  He 
and  probably  his  parents  had  hailed  with  abounding  gladness  the 
coming  of  Paul.  They  had  read  the  promises  of  Script  ure  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Hedeemer,  they  had  anxiously  waited,  and  now  most 
thankfully  heard  from  Paul  that  these  promises  were  fulfilled.  And 
hence  when  Paul  some  time  after  visited  Lystra,  so  wonderfully  had 
this  youth  Timothy  grown  in  knowledge  of  sacred  truth,  and  in  fitness 
for  Christian  service,  that  his  brethren  with  one  voice  recommended 
him  to  the  Apostle.  And  then  took  place  that  solemn  service  when 
he,  probably  not  more  than  eighteen  years  old  as  yet,  was  consecrated 
to  the  work  of  a  Christian  pioneer.  The  little  church  assembles. 
Paul  and  the  elders  of  that  humble  band  of  devoted  Christians  lay 
their  hands  on  the  young  man's  head.  His  father  and  mother,  and 
dear  old  grandmother,  it  is  likely,  are  there — there  to  make  a  sur- 
render, the  cost  of  which  who  can  estimate  ?  They  give  up  their  lad, 
as  many  a  family  has  done  since,  their  only  but  sufficient  comfort 
being  that  he  is  given  to  the  Lord.  All  present  ofier  for  him  their 
parting  prayer,  ^*  Lord,  bless  our  Timothy ;  protect  him  in  the  perils 
he  goes  to  encounter,  and  make  him  a  valiant  witness  for  the  crucified 
One ! "  Henceforth  he  becomes  Paul's  almost  constant  companion, 
sharing  his  travels,  labours,  and  suffierings,  and  serving  with  him  as 
<<  a  son  in  the  gospel." 

Boys  and  young  men  of  our  Sunday-schools,  how  much  your 
advantages  exceed  those  of  Timothy !  Do  you  study  your  complete 
Bible  as  he  did  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  ?  You  have  a  thousand 
more  helps  to  thatp  study.    How  do  you  use  them?    And  then 
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another  question.  How  does  Bible  truth  influence  your  present  life, 
and  your  plans  for  the  future  ?  Has  the  truth  about  Jesus  led  you  to 
find  peace  and  holy  joy  in  Him  ?  Perhaps  you  are  looking  out  upon 
life  and  wondering  what  you  shall  do — what  place  you  shall  fill.  Let 
me  tell  you  the  world  is  still  hungering  and  thirsting  and  dying  for 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  Christ,  i  Timothies  are  urgently 
wanted!  Have  you  enthusiasm  enough  in  your  hearts  for  the 
Saviour  to  lead  you  to  forego  worldly  ambitions,  to  give  up  the 
tempting  gains  offered  now  by  the  business  world,  and  to  consecrate 
your  intelligence,  your  affections,  your  life's  service  to  toil  for  Christ? 

There  is  much  of  professed  attachment  to  the  Saviour  nowadays, 
but  far  too  little  practical  offering  up  of  self  in  it  all.  Bible-loving, 
Christ-honouring,  home  and  business-forsaking  Timothies,  where  are 
you  ?  The  Church  is  cramped  and  tied  down  in  its  efforts  for  want 
of  you.  Men  are  dying  for  lack  of  the  Gospel  knowledge  which 
might  be  given  by  you.  Christ's  Kingdom  tarries,  millennium  glories 
do  not  dawn,  because  you  hold  yourselves  back  from  the  work. 

The  age  is  calling,  God  Himself  is  calling  for  young  men  of  intel- 
ligent fervour,  faith,  and  self  -  yielding  love !  Where  are  the 
Timothies?  J.  C.  S. 
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OR  THE  FACTS  AND  FANCIES  OF  A  TWO  WEEKS'  TOUR. 

No.  XL 

|T  the  close  of  our  last,  we  availed  ourselves  of  what  some 
people  have  dignified  by  the  euphoneous  name  of  an 
Englishman's  privilege— viz.,  to  ffrumble.  Well,  privilege 
or  no  privilege,  grumble  we  did;  and,  as  we  thought, 
with  good  reason,  for  we  had  been  duped,  and  the  only 
gratification  left  was  to  let  the  steam  off  in  the  way 
announced.  Yes,  this  was  the  only  relief  to  our  mortification  that 
at  the  English  Hotel,  Strasburg,  we  paid  for  what  we  did  not  get, 
and  got  what  we  did  not  pay  for,  and  certainly  did  not  want.  Still, 
it  was  a  reputably  respectable  place ;  but  things  are  not  always 
what  they  seem.    Hence  on  arriving  at 

Metz 

we  were  careful  to  select  what  we  thought  a  good  hotel — *'  Grand 
Hotel  de  Metz."  Nor  were  we  disappointed.  And,  indeed,  we  think 
it  cheapest  in  the  end— everything  considered — ^to  go  to  first-rate 
hotels.    Having  then,  selected  our  apartments  at  the  above,  we 
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proceed  to  the  market-plaoe,  where  we  purehase  a  lot  of  eood  frmt 
at  a  yery  dieap  rate.  Thus  ladien  we  seek  the  66plana<&— wh<n« 
stands  the  statue  of  Marshal  Ney — sit  down  on  a  beBch  under  the 
shady  trees,  enjoy  our  juicy  repast,  and  watch  the  fountain  play. 
It  is  a  delightfully  fine  day,  and  the  falling  spray  from  the  fountain 
makes  mimic  rainbows  in  the  air,  while  a  hand  that  plays  in  a 
pavilion  close  by,  l^kds  the  aid  of  its  soothing  music  to  the  efaarm  of 
the  exhilarating  scene.  As  we  sit  thus  enjoying  ourselves,  our 
attention  is  attracted  by  the  practice  of  the*  Prussian  military  in  the 
street,  oyer  against  the  statue  above  referred  to.  And  certainly,  as 
we  have  observed  the  drill  during  the  little  time  we  have  occupied 
tiie  conquered  and  annexed  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  we 
have  been  struck  with  it ;  it  seems  so  thorough.  While  in  the  ranks, 
the  soldiers  seem  as  sharp  as  a  needJie.  A  single  word  from  the  drill- 
sergeant  disperses  them  on  apparently  different  errands,  another 
word  recalls  them  into  closed  bodies.  And  yet  the  men  themselves 
to  look  at,  seem  nothing  extra ;  certainly  not  superior  to  our  militia, 
to  say  nothine:  of  the  regiments  of  the  line ;  while  to  have  seen  the 
Prussian  soldier  at  home,  has  divested  him  of  that  enchantment 
which  the  reports  of  his  prowess,  played  upon  by  a  morbid  imagina- 
tion, had  thrown  around  him.  They  are  mostly  all  oi  middle  height 
— ^we  speak  of  those  we  saw — ^young  and  strong  to  all  appearance, 
but  not  the  giants  we  thought  them  ^^  in  those  days ''  of  the  war. 
Yet  we  saw  no  old  men  amoDg  them ;  but  this  is  of  course  accounted 
for  bjr  the  Prussian  military  system.  But  the  officers  do  seem  a 
superior  race  of  men ;  mostly  tall,  well-built,  and  of  fair  presentable 
appearance.  Herein,  we  think,  we  see  the  secret  of  their  success. 
The  officers  are  skilful  workmen,  in  whose  hands  the  rank  and  file 
were  well-tempered  took.     Let  tlus,  then,  suffice. 

Leaving  the  fountain  we  stroll  to  the  end  of  the  esplanade,  and 
looking  over  the  wall  observe  "  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  SeiUe  and 
Moselle.*'  Eaising  ifxa  heads,  in  the  distance,  about  two  er  three 
miles  away,  we  descry  Fort  St.  Quienten,  whic^  brings  back  w^ 
lisaifiil  vividness  to  liie  mind  the  tale  of  the  lato  war.  fivippose  we 
go  ? — ^wliick  after  purchasing  a  map  of  Metz  and  the  battie-«<oundfi 
around,  we  do.  Passing  throu^  the  gate,  through  wineh  the 
Germans  entored  in  triumph,  we  journey  some  distance  to  the  foot 
of  a  high  hOl.  After  a  haixl  push  up  we  prepare  to  attack  ih^  fort, 
but  find  it  hard  woik  enou^  without  haying  anybody  to  annoy  us 
by  firing  disagreeable  bulMs  out  of  live  pop-guns  at  the  top.  n  hen 
up  we  wait  to  recover  our  breath,  and  take  in  largse  and  long  inspira- 
tions of  the  bracing  mountain  air.  When  rest^  and  cooled — ^for  it 
is  no  joke  to  conquer  a  fortress  of  this  stamp — with  the  aid  of  our 
map  we  proceed  to  study  the  relative  positions  of  the  contending 
armies  duriog  the  same  wa^ .  Metz  lies  in  the  bed  of  a  lai^e  disk, 
so  to  i^ak,  while  for  its  pi^oteotion  numerous  forts  aj?e  built  at 
differ^arti  distiuaces  round  tJave  edge — ^that  is,  on  the  hills.  Heooe  the 
one  we  oocupgr,  St.  Uuienton,  Fiurt  PiA^ville,  Fort  ^  Jtulian,  and 
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others  farther  off;  whilst  Fort  St.  Qxdenten  and  Plappville  are  those 
under  which  more  particularly  the  French  sought  shelter  during 
October,  1870.    ISaw  as  we  call  to  mind  that  on  the  day  of  the  cruel 
capitulation — October  27th — under  Marshal  Bazaine,  an  army  of  over 
170,000  men,  6000  officers,  more  than  sixty  generals,  and  three 
marshals  surrendered  to  an  army  under  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
numerieaOy  only  a  little  larger,  we  say,  as  we  remember  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  the  case,  however  hard  it  may  seem  towards 
one  who  is  so  disgraced  as  Bazaine,  we  can  scarcely  quell  the  feeling 
of  susmoian  that  rises  spontaneously  in  the  breast,  and  casts  itself 
upon  the  unfortunate  commander.    And  we  think — as  we  thought  at 
the  time,  and  now  that  we  have  seen  the  j^ace,  more  firmly  than 
ever — that  Bazaine's  Bonapartist  predilections  had  supplanted  his 
patriotism,  and  the  result  is  a  capitulation,  the  like  to  ^micfa  history 
affords  no  parallel  except  that  of  Sedan.    Still  it  is  not  ours  to  write 
the  history  thereof.    But  at  Thionville  we  fell  in  with  a  young  lieu- 
tenant of   the  Prussian    landwehr,   who    told    us  a  circumstance 
respecting  this  same  Fort  Quienten  and  himself.     The  story  is  so 
singular  that  some  of  you  will  require  to  take  it  as  the  newspapers 
learnedly  write,  cum  grano  salis-^-or  with  a  grain  of  salt.    Perhaps 
some  of  you  won^t  be  able  to  take  it  at  all ;  well,  leave  it.    Anyhow 
here  it  is.     He  and  his  regiment  were  part  of  the  besieging  army 
before  Metz.     One  night  over  their  cups  the  officers  made  a  bet, 
challengiiig  one  of  their  number  to  visit  the  post  in  question,  and 
leave  there  his  visititng  card.  He  accepted  the  challenge,  and  as  they 
dared  him  to  the  deed  he  vowed  to  go.     So  saying  he  selected  fifty  of 
his  own  company,  the  most  tried,  brave,  and  trusty  men,  and  sent 
them  two  and  two,  different  ways.     And  so,  winding  themselves  as 
best  they  could  through  the  French  lines,  thirty-four  arrived  safe  on 
tiie  top  of  the  fort.    But  if  a  fact  it  was  a  most  daring  and  foolhardy 
deed.    But,  then,  men  when  in  wine  do  many  foolish  and  wicked 
things.     Well,  he  nailed  up  his  card,  but  on  his  return  journey  had 
a  narrow  esoape  of  being  caught.    However  he  won  the  bet.    But 
what  of  the  sixteen  missibg  ones  ?    To  this  no  answer.     Such,  in 
brief,  is  the  story ;  perhaps  you  say,  **  Ay,  sto(ry  enough."     Leaving 
this  awfullv  formi^ble  fortress  we  desoend  hy  another  route  the  hill, 
the  sides  («  which  are  clad  with  luxuriant  vines.    Betnniing  to  the 
city  we  visit  the  cathedral  which,  architecturally  considered,  is  very 
good,  also  ether  places  of  interest,  with  a  description  of  which  we 
shall  not  trouble  you,  but  pass  on  by  an  early  tmin  to 

Thionville. 

This  place  is  not  in  our  programme,  so  that  we  are  indebted  to  an 
accident  for  our  acquaintance  with  it.  However  the  accident  came 
about,  we  were  left  at  the  station  of  Diedenhofen,  en  the  line  from 
Metz  to  Brussels,  tfid  Luxembourg.  So  having  several  hours  to  spare, 
we  soent  them  as  best  we  might  by  visiting  the  town  of  ThionviUe, 
which  is  about  half  a  mile  away,  or  less.    Thu  town,  you  remember, 
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played  a  part  in  the  Franoo-Gennan  war,  and  gives  unmistakable 
signs  of  having  so  done.  All  the  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  have 
been  out  down  so  as  to  give  no  shelter  to  the  enemy,  while  the  walls 
of  the  town  are  battered  and  broken,  in  some  cases  most  frightfully. 
We  wander  through  the  town,  out  past  the  cavalry  barracks  to  a 
French  village — a  dirty,  miserable-looking  place,  where  one  of  the 
most  prominent  objects  is  a  crucifix.  Think  you  the  latter  will 
account  for  the  former,  or  Eomanism  for  the  misery  and  the  dirt  ? 
Thus  revolving  sundry  subjects  we  perambulate  the  place,  loitering 
away  the  time  till  it  is  time  to  return,  which  we  do,  strolling  down 
the  Kue  de  Luxembourg.  Eambling  about,  we  gather  that  the  town 
stood  only  fourteen  hours'  bombardment,  and  surrendered  on  the  24th 
of  November,  1870.  The  '*  fact'*  being  duly  jotted  by  the  way,  we 
throw  ourselves  upon  the  «:ass  near  the  station,  and,  whilst  giving 
our  fancy  the  rein,  leisurely  wait  for  the  train  for 

Betjssels. 

Passing  through  the  annexed  provinces  of  Alsace  and-Lorraine 
we  are  struck  with  their  richness,  fertility,  and.  beauty ;  and  our 
thoughts  are  stirred.  That  Prussia  wanted  them  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  that  she  means  to  keep  them  no  one  questions.  But  that  we 
shall  see  no  further  fight,  no  other  desperate,  deadly  struggle  on  the 
part  of  France  to  recover  what  she,  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago, 
stole  from  Germany  in  a  moment  of  her  depression  and  weakness,  we 
have  no  assurance.  Only  let  the  opportunity  offer,  France  will  not 
scruple  to  rush  in  and  use  it.  And  when  the  time  shall  come,  if  it 
ever  do,  the  struggle  will  be  determined  and  deadly,  long  and 
bloody.  Such  is  our  thought  after  seeing  the  conquered  territory, 
and  mingling  somewhat  with  the  two  peoples.  It  is  a  happy  thing, 
is  it  not,  that  whilst  one  is  thus  reflecting  he  is  approachmg  nearer 
his  destination  ?  So  away  we  rattle.  Through  Luxembourg.  Calling 
at  I^amur,  we  have  just  a  few  minutes,  which  enable  us  to  look  out 
from  the  station  and  observe  it  to  be  a  fine-looking  town,  with  a 
number  of  nice  buildings.  The  most  prominent  object  we  see  is  the 
citadel  up  there  on  a  rock,  for  the  protection  of  the  city  which  lies 
quietly  below.  This  place  is  the  capital  of  the  BeMan  province  of 
the  same  name — ^Namur ;  while  the  fortress  is  said  to  be  the  strongest 
which  Belgium  can  boast.  Another  smart  run  brings  us 'Uatish'* 
on  in  the  evening  of  Friday,  June  29th,  to  the  capital  of  this  little 
kingdom.  And  we  soon  find  ourselves  comfortably  housed  in  the 
Hotel  de  Saxe. 

Having  slept  well,  we  rise  much  refreshed  and  ready  for  a  hard 
day's  work.  Breakfast  over,  then  we  set  out  to  **do"  the  town, 
an^  visit  the  Church  of  St.  Gudule.  This  is  a  magnificent  structure, 
dating,  tradition  tells,  from  1047.  In  1839  it  began  to  be  restored. 
It  has  two  splendid  towers,  which  become  grander  and  more  imposing 
the  longer  you  look.  The  fee  for  entrance  is  two  francs,  but  we  get 
in  cheaply — for  nothing,  in  fact — ^because  mass  was  being  performed 
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for  the  repose  (?)  of  somebody's  soul,  so  the  church  was  open.    The 
priest  mmnbled  his  prayers,  walked  rapidly  round  the  covered  corpse, 
carrying  in  his  hand  a  peculiar  brush,  not  unlike  in  shape  and  size 
the  plume  which  the  leading  horse  often  wears  at  a  funeral.    He 
seemed  to  be  busy  brushing  on  the  naughty  little  imps  who  wanted  to 
steal  away  the  soul  of  the  departed  down  to  the  regions  below. 
After  this  he  incensed  the  poor  fellow,  and  filled  the  place  with 
disagreeable  fumes.    So  that  getting  what  we  didn't  bargain  for,  we 
began  to  feel  a  little  incensed  too — ay,  and  in  more  senses  than  one. 
In  a  conyersation  with  a  student  respecting  such  like  we  gathered 
that  for  such  performances  the  priests  sometimes  receive  3000  francs. 
Indeed,  but  a  short  time  ago  **  they  paid  2000  francs  for  an  uncle." 
"  Do  tfou^  then,  believe  in  it  ?  or  the  people  ?  "  we  asked.    "  Yerv 
few;  it  IS  the  custom.    And  if  you  take  a  hundred  young  men" 
(speaking,  we  suppose,  of  his  own  class  and  circle)  **  you  wiU  not 
find  more  than  two  believers ;  that  is,  those  who  scrupulously  observe 
the  ceremonies  of  religion,  and  practise  its  precepts."   As  to  infidelity, 
amongst  them  he  thought  it  on  the  increase.    Such  the  gist  of  our 
conversation.    But  we  have  wandered  a  little.    The  interior  of  St. 
Gudule  is  very  beautiful.   Its  pictures,  stained  glass  windows,  images, 
&c.,  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  describe ;  but  leading  Komanists 
know  their  value  to  the  faith.      One  thing,  however,  should  not  be 
omitted — the  pulpit  of  Verbruggen.    As  a  work  of  art  it  is  a  most 
magnificent  production.    It  is  of  carved  oak,  and  was  finished  in 
1786,  the  subject  being  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  Para- 
dise.   Eve  stands  in  a  pitiful  attitude,  appealingly,  as  if  she  would 
excuse  herself  for  a  deed  of  which  she  feels  herself  guilty,  but  which 
she  refuses  to  own  as  hers ;  at  the  same  time  she  holds  an  apple  in 
her  hand.     Adam,  on  the  right,  hides  his  head  in  shame  and  sorrow, 
while  over  him  appears  an  angel,  with  drawn  sword  in  his  out- 
stretched hand.     On  the  angel's  face  is  depicted  pity  and  intense 
horror  at  the  deed  committed.    Along  the  back  of  the  pulpit,  its 
base,  and  up  the  steps  is  seen  a  variety  of  vegetation,  including,  n6 
doubt,  "the  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  garden."    A  serpent,  with  his 
tail  close  to  Eve,  winds  round  the  body  of  the  pulpit  right  to  the 
top,  where  stands  the  Saviour,  with  his  foot  bruising  the  serpent's 
head.    The  pulpit  is,  indeed,  a  marvel  of  workmanship — a  perfect 
study.    Having  satiated  our  eyes  we  retire,  ramble  round  the  town, 
see  sundry  other  objects  of  interest;  but  nothing  "takes  us"  so 
much  as  this  famous  pulpit  of  Verbruggen.    It  is  no  part  of  ours  to 
write  a  "  guide-book,"  but  simply  record  personal  experiences,  as  we 
have  hinted  before.     So  we  take  train  for  Groenenaael,  where  we 
find  a  coach  waiting  to  convey  us  through  the  beautifully  cool  shade 
of  the  forest  of  Soignies  to  the  battle-held  of  Waterloo.    But  for 
want  of  space  our  "facts  and  fancies"  relative  to  this  interesting 


and  attractive  spot  must  be  reserved  till  next  month. 


E.  H. 


"♦- 
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If  AOMI  AND  RUTH. 

[HERE  11  Bomething  to  grieve  and  something  to  jdease  in 
tld«  story :  sometibiog  to  make  us  sad,  and  something 
to  make  us  glad.  It  is  a  douhle  picture,  one  of  deso- 
late widovrkood,  and  one  of  domestic  affection.  You, 
my  young  friends,  scarcely  know  anything  as  yet  of  the 
bitter  troubles  wbidi  those  older  than  yourselves  have 
to  pass  through. 

It  is  mormng  life  with  you — ^life  in  its  first  bright  flush  of  glad- 
ness. Still  there  is  in  your  hearts  a  deep  well  of  tender  sympathy 
whidi  is  ever  made  to  flow  at  the  mention  of  human  suffering.  You 
will,  therefore,  feel  for  Naomi.  Hers  was  a  specially  painful  case. 
Naomi's  home  was  in  the  favoured  city  of  Bethlehem.  Her  husband 
held  a  goad  position  there,  and  they  dwelt  together  in  comfort  and 
peace. 

They  had  also  two  sons,  who  promised  well  to  attain  positions  of 
konour  in  the  land.  But  one  of  those  fesrful  famines,  too  well 
known  in  eastern  countries,  occurred.  Bethlehem  was  specially  likely 
to  suffer  from  this  cause,  standing,  as  it  did,  high  amone  the  Judaesn 
hills,  and  having  but  a  scanty  supply  of  water  in  the  best  of  times. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  Naomi's  distress.  She  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  spread  the  table  with  plenty,  she  saw  this  plenty  give  place 
to  scarcity,  and  then  to  absolute  want.  What  were  they  to  do  P  To 
remain  at  home  was  death.  They  will  seek  in  Moab  the  living  it  is 
impossible  to  secure  in  Bethlehem.  So  Naomi  leaves  the  home  of 
her  childhood  and  early  married  life,  that  she  may  accompany  her 
husbuid  and  sons  in  seeking  their  fortune  in  a  foreign  land.  She 
would  not  have  thought  so  much  of  this,  because  though  it  was  very 
p<»inful  to  break  the  ties  of  early  association  and  fellowship,  she  had 
still  her  dear  ones  with  her,  and  it  was  home  to  her  to  be  with  them. 
But  their  stay  in  Moab  had  not  been  long  when  "  Elimelech,  Naomi's 
husband,  died,  and  she  was  left  and  her  two  sons"  (Ruth  i.,  3.) 

She  was  now  a  widow  among  strangers.  Still  there  remained  her 
sons.  How  she  would  cling  to  them  !  How  fondly  this  poor  mother 
vrould  find  her  joy  in  seeking  to  be  of  use  to  them.  Surely  they  will 
be  spared.  But  bo  :  with  them  also  she  must  part.  After  about  ten 
vears  they  both,  by  a  strange  providence,  are  taken  away,  and  she  is 
left  desolate  indeed. 

Poor,  poor  Naomi !  thy  sad  widowhood  and  childlessness  touch 
onr  hearts,  and  call  forth  our  deepest  sympathy ! 

But  this  story  jf  ives  us  also  a  pleasing  picture  of  domestic  affec- 
tion. The  sons  of  Naomi  had  both  married  women  of  Moab.  When 
their  husbands  died  Naomi  begged  them  both  to  go  back  to  their 
own  homes,  while  she  would  return  to  Bethlehem.  One  of  them, 
Orpah,  kissed  her  mother-in-law,  and  returned  as  she  was  advised. 
But  the  other  would  not  do  so.  *'  Ruth  clave  unto  her.  And  Ruth 
said  entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from  following  after 
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thee ;  for  whither  tbou  eOMt  I  will  go  ;  uid  where  thou  lodgeit,  I 
•ill  lodfe ;  thy  people  ahftll  be  m;  people,  end  tfar  Ood  in;  Ood, 
Sc."    (t.  16.) 

Id  (baa  becoming  the  oompuiioii  of  her  bereaved  mother-iD-Uw 
Roth  ihowed  what  a  noble  woniau  ihe  wiu.  In  former  dajg  Naomi 
had  doubtloM  ihown  great  kindneH  to  her,  Thia  was  the  time  to 
return  it.  She  did  not  lorg^  her  obligationi.  Bat  by  becoming  a 
friend  in  Naomi's  need  ihe  ahowed  she  was  a  fiiend  indeed.  Her 
deep  loTe  for  Naomi  waa  shown  in  the  eacrifioeK  ahe  made.  Uoab 
iraa  her  home,  not  Judea ;  her  friends  were  here,  not  there.  But  ahe 
gitdk  foraook  her  home  for  her  adopted  mother's  sake. 
^  WhNi  Naomi  oune  she  had  her  husband  and  sons  to  protect  hei. 


In  letuming  there  was  no  one.  How  eould  two  lone  women  trarel 
thire  with  safety  P  Bat  Ruth  did  not  heed  the  dangers  of  the  road' 
She  was  young,  her  mother  was  growing  old.  At  least  she  might  he 
a  helpei  and  oomforler  by  the  way.  But  there  was  one  other  thing 
which  gave  Rutii  oonfidence.  She  had  bean  an  idolator  ;  but  &oro 
her  husband  and  Naomi  she  had  leamt  a  better  failh.  She  now 
trusted  in  the  Ood  of  Israal.  That  God  has  a  special  care  for  the 
widowed  and  desolate  cmes.  Surely  in  this  long  journey,  Ruth  would 
tay.  He  will  oare  for  us. 

What  a  beautiful  sight!  Ruth,  who  was  herself  a  widow,  mmu- 
tering  to  one  who  wai  a  sadder  widow  still !  And  both  together 
testing  in  the  special  goodness  of  their  Ood! 
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The  poorest  shelter  by  the  wayside  would  be  a  happy  home  with 
lo^e  and  faith  like  this.  My  dear  reader,  these  two  things  are  to- 
gether the  secret  of  all  blessedness.  Not  fine  houses  with  costly 
furniture,  not  rich  clothiDg,  nor  great  wealth.  Many  have  these,  and 
yet  are  miserable. 

Faith  in  God,  and  that  supreme  love  for  Him  which  makes  us  loTe 
all  our  fellow-men ;  my  reader,  get  these,  then  you  will  be  happy, 
though,  like  Naomi  or  Ruth,  you  are  only  a  poor  wayside  wanderer. 

There  is  odo  incident  which  always  liuks  the  story  of  Ruth  with 
this  season  of  the  year.  I  mean  the  gleaning  in  the  fields  of  Boaz. 
Harvest  time  has  come  again,  and,  thank  God!  there  is  again  a 
harvest  to  gather.  Two  or  three  weeks  ago  I  was  looking  at  a  wide 
field  of  wheat.  The  stalks  were  long,  the  ears  large  and  well  filled, 
and  as  the  gentle  breeze  passed  over  it  I  saw  the  sun  was  already 
turning  the  green  to  gold.  It  was  a  lovely  sight!  But  as  I  looked 
more  closely  I  perceived  the  field  was  dotted  here  and  there  with 
ears  that  were  neither  green  nor  yellow,  but  black.  I  plucked  one 
of  these,  and  found  that,  although  the  stalk  had  shot  as  high  as  the 
rest,  instead  of  the  firmly-set  rows  of  grain,  each  grain  in  its  little 
shield  of  husk  the  ear  had  borne  only  a  brownish-black  powder  which 
shook  out  upon  my  hands  and  clothes  like  so  much  soot.  It  was  a 
disease  which  farmers  call  *Hhe  smut.''  Happily  it  did  not  extend 
far. 

And  I  thought  these  black  ears  scattered  over  the  otherwise 
fruitful  field  seem  just  sent  to  tell  what  might  have  been.  Instead  of 
wholesome  food  we  might  have  had  only  soot-like  dust  to  mock  the 
toil  of  the  husbandman.  But  through  the  goodness  of  God  it  is  not  so. 
The  harvest  has  followed  the  seedtime  again  according  to  His  promise. 
CGen.  viii.,  22).  All  over  our  land  the  fields  are  busy  with  reapers 
whose  pleasant  labour  it  is  to  cut  and  bind  into  sheaves  the  rich  grain 
our  Father  has  ripened  for  our  use.  The  sowers  who  scattered  by 
handfuls  are  now  gathering  by  waggon-loads.  Perhaps  some  of  you, 
my  readers,  will  be  gleaning  in  these  fields ;  collecting  together  the 
loose  ears  of  com,  that  none  of  God's  precious  gift  may  be  wasted. 
As,  with  downcast  eyes,  you  pass  from  place  to  place,  ever  adding  to 
your  store,  think  of  Ruth,  the  poor  gleaner  of  Bethlehem. 

For  Naomi  had  returned  with  her  daughter  about  the  time  of 
barley  harvest  (chap,  ii.)  Ruth,  glad  of  the  chance  of  getting  a 
little  food  for  her  mother  and  herself,  goes  forth  to  glean.  Under 
the  hot  sun  she  gathers  all  the  day,  nor  tires  till  evening  comes.  In 
that  field  she  began  to  receive  the  reward  of  her  filial  love.  You  can 
read  for  yourselves  how  she  gained  the  goodwill  ol  Boaz,  and  hoi? 
afterwards  she  became  his  honoured  wife. 

Honoured  because  of  the  character  of  Boaz.  For  he  was  not 
only  a  rich,  but  a  good  man.  And  honoured  because  as  his  wife  she 
became  one  of  that  specially  favoured  line  of  which  at  length  Christ 
was  born.  Boaz  and  Ruth  were  the  great  grandfather  and  great 
grandmother  of  David,  and  from  the  family  of  David  afterwards 
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came  Jesus.  My  children,  Naomi  was  not  Ruth's  own  mother,  and 
yet  how  kind  she  was  to  her !  Are  you  as  thoughtful  and  good  to 
the  parents  that  are  your  own  ?  Again,  Ruth  gave  up  her  heathen 
gods,  and  broke  off  all  early  companionships  of  her  life  that  she 
might  serve  the  true  God.  What  have  you  given  up  to  be  a  servant 
of  the  holy  Jesus  ?  ''  Them  that  honour  me  I  will  honour,  and  they 
that  despise  me  shall  be  lightly  esteemed.*'  J.  G.  S. 


THE    GOOD    MISSIONAEY    AND    HEATHEN 

CEUELTY, 

SUPPOSE  all  our  young  readers  have  heard  of  the  good 
missionary,  the  Rev.  Robert  Moffat.  About  sixty  years 
ago  he  went  out  as  a  missionary  to  Africa,  and  after 
labouring  there  above  fifty  years  he  returned  to  England. 
He  is  still  living,  and  a  line  old  man  he  is.  Man^  long  years  ago  he 
published  an  account  of  his  labours  in  South  Africa,  and  he  gives  us 
many  interesting  facts  respecting  the  natives  of  that  country — ^their 
manners  and  customs,  their  dark  superstitions  and  bloody  wars,  and 
the  blessed  change  which  some  have  experienced  through  the  Gospel. 
You  see  the  picture  along  with  this  article ;  well,  it  represents 
the  good  missionary  helping  a  poor  woman  dying  of  starvation.  I 
will  tell  yon  the  story.  Mr.  Moffat  and  his  party  were  crossing  a 
wild  sandy  plain  in  Africa,  when  they  saw  m  the  distance  a  little 
smoke  rising  among  some  bushes  that  slurted  a  ravine.  Being  almost 
ready  to  faint  for  thirst  they  hurried  forward,  in  hope  of  finding 
someone  who  could  direct  them  to  water.  On  reaching  the  spot  they 
found  a  venerable-looking  old  woman,  sitting  with  her  head  bowed 
down  upon  her  knees,  looking  like  a  living  skeleton,  aU  alone  in  the 
desert.  The  footprints  of  lions  in  the  sands  were  near  to  her,  and 
perhaps  those  savage  beasts  would  soon  have  devoured  her.  The 
wretched  woman  tried  to  rise  and  fiee,  but  sank  down  trembling  and 
faint  with  famine.  She  had  been  there  four  days,  and  was  slowly 
starving  to  death ;  and,  sad  to  say,  her  own  children  had  left  her 
there  to  perish.  The  missionary  asked  her  why  her  children  had 
done  this.  She  said,  '^  Because  I  am  old,  and  no  longer  able  to  serve 
them.  When  they  kill  game  I  am  too  weak  to  carry  it ;  I  am  not 
able  to  gather  wood  to  make  fire,  and  I  cannot  carry  their  children 
on  my  back  as  I  used  to  carry  them  when  they  were  little." 

The  kind  missionary  offered  to  take  her  in  his  waggon,  but  she 
was  too  terrified  to  trust  herself  in  the  hands  of  strangers  ;  besides, 
she  thought  the  waggon  was  some  great  animal,  and  when  they  tried 
to  lift  her  into  it  sne  became  so  convulsed  with  terror  that  they 
thought  she  would  die.    She  said  it  was  of  no  use  for  them  to  take 
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tier,  for  if  titej  took  her  and  left  lier  at  the  next  Tillage  the  people 
woold  do  tiie  same  thing  ag^n.  "  It  is  our  cut  torn,"  said  she.  "I 
am  nearly  dead.  I  do  not  iraat  to  die  again."  The  sim  wui  blwing 
hot,  tlie  oxen  were  raging  for  vater,  and  the  party  of  traTellen 
were  also  nearly  deliriona  with  thirst  and  burning  heat.  So  at 
last  thef  left  her ;  but  before  doia^  bo  gave  hei  a  good  supply 
of  dried  meat  and  fael,  a  knife,  ana  other  things,  and  then  told 
her  to  keep  up  a  good  fire  to  frighten  away  the  lions  until  they 
retnmed. 

On  theii  retnm  she  was  gone.     Some  month  b  afterwords  they 


learned  that  her  three  sons  hod  seen  from  a  dirtanoe  the  waggon  halt 
at  the  spot  where  they  had  left  their  poor  mother,  and  they  oome 
back  to  see  if  she  was  desd.  Finding  her  alive,  and  weU  supped 
with  food,  they  thonght  the  miasionary  must  be  some  great  ohirf, 
who  had  taken  their  mother  under  his  protection ;  and  so,  fearing  hii 
Tengeanoe  if  they  neglected  her  any  longer,  they  had  taken  obarge 
of  hM ;  and  the  missionary  was  glad  to  leam  from  a  man  who  visited 
them  in  the  moontains,  where  they  lived,  tiat  they  ware  taking 
mine  than  usual  care  of  her. 

Now  in  this  caee  we  see  the  seliiahness  and  oruelty  m  tiie  heathens, 
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and  the  awfol  state  to  which  mankind  sink  when  left  to  themselves 
withoat  the  tnie  knowledge  of  God.  The  case  before  us,  alas !  is  not 
a  solitary  one.  The  Rev.  J.  Read,  another  missionary  to  South 
Aftioa,  giyes  the  following  fact : — 

**  The  seeond  evening  after  we  arrived  we  heard  that  an  old  man 
and  his  wife  had  been  carried  ftwav  by  their  friends  to  the  top  of  a 
precipice,  and  there  left  to  die  mm  hunger  and  cold.  Early  next 
momrag  I  went  to  Pala,  to  request  permission  to  try  and  save  them. 
Nothing  in  the  world  could  surprise  him  so  much;  he  said  their 
Mends  had  nothinfl:  to  give  them,  and  there  was  a  law  that  such 

? arsons  should  not  £e  in  one  of  their  houses,  nor  near  the  kraal. 
he  next  dav  their  son  came  to  expostulate  affainst  our  conduct, 
saying  that  he  wi^ed  to  leave  home,  and  coiud  not  go  until  his 
famer  and  mother  were  dead,  and  that  we  were  preventing  them 
from  dying  by  giving  them  food.  Here  we  have  another  striking 
proof  that  *'  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of  the  habitations 
of  cruelty." 

Formerly  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  were  equally 
destitute  of  natural  affection  in  their  treatment  of  the  infirm. 
Sometimes  liie  unhappy  invalid  was  buried  alive.  When  this  was 
designed  a  pit  was  dug,  and  then  bathing  was  proposed  as  a  cure 
for  the  sufferer.  The  i&tendants  proffered  their  services,  pretending 
to  convey  him  to  the  beach.  Instead,  however,  of  showing  him  this 
kindness  they  bore  him  to  the  pit,  and  cast  him  therein.  Stones  and 
dirt  were  then  hurriedly  thrown  into  the  grave  to  stifle  the  voice  of 
the  unhappy  man.  The  work  of  murder  was  soon  performed,  and 
the  relatives  returned  home,  glad  that  they  were  now  freed  from  the 
cares  which  humanity  enjoins. 

Sometimes  the  wretched  invalid  was  destroyed  in  a  more  sum- 
mary manner.  Having  called  out  all  the  visitors,  the  friends  or 
companions  of  the  sick  man  armed  themselves  with  spears  for  their 
savage  work.  In  vain  the  helpless  victim  cried  for  mercy.  So  far 
from  being  moved  by  his  entreaties  they  would  amuse  themselves 
with  deliberate  cruelty,  by  trying  to  surpass  each  other  in  throwing 
the  spear  with  dexterity  at  the  miserable  suppliant,  or,  rushing  upon 
him,  tiiey  would  transfix  him  to  the  couch.  So  true  it  is  that 
''the  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  fall  of  the  habitations 
of  cruelty." 

Dear  young  friends,  be  ye  thankful  for  the  blessed  Gospel,  and 
do  all  you  can  by  vour  prayers,  your  gifts,  and  your  efforts  to  send 
that  Gospel  irnto  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
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SCIENCE  -FOR   CHILDREN. 

CfAPTEE  VI. — ^ASTBONOMT. 

DO  not  know  whether  the  readers  of  the  Juyenile 
Instbtjctob  have  giyen  any  attention  to  astronomy  or 
not,  hut  I  can  assure  them  it  is  a  most  delightful  study. 
It  tells  us  so  much  ahout  the  dazzling  sun  and  the 
gentle  moon,  the  bright  stars  and  strange-looking  comets 
that  after  studying  it  we  see  far  more  beauty  in  the 
heavens  than  we  even  dreamt  of  before.  It  reveals  such  perfect 
order  in  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  makes  known  so 
much  about  their  great  distances  from  each  other,  and  the  wondrous 
speed  at  which  they  travel,  that  our  minds  are  drawn  again  and 
again  to  think  about  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God.  He  by  His 
great  might  formed  them  all  and  appointed  their  limits.  His  hand 
still  guides  them,  and  as  we  think  of  their  vast  number  and  rapid 
motions  thev  excite  our  admiration  of  His  wondrous  skill.  '^  The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God  and  the  firmament  showeth  His 
handiwork/* 

Now  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  the  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God  that  we  wish  to  say  a  little  about  astronomy,  and  as 
there  are  some  very  young  people  amongst  the  readers  of  this 
magazine  we  will  adopt  the  method  of  questions  and  answers.  I  have 
a  party  of  young  friends  whose  names  are  Annie,  Herbert,  and 
Bertha ;  sometimes  when  I  go  to  see  them  they  ask  me  questions,  to 
which  I  try  to  give  answers.  Let  us  suppose  that  they  ask  questions 
about  astronomy,  and  as  it  is  quite  proper  for  the  boy  to  make  the 
first  advance  we  will  allow  Herbert  to  put  the  first  question : — 

Hebbebt.  ^^  Will  you  please  tell  us  something  about  astronomy  ?" 

*'  Yes,  with  pleasure.  But  what  shall  I  speak  of  first  ?  Astronomy 
treats  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies — ^the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  comets, 
and  even  the  earth  itself." 

Annie.  "  Well,  you  know,  we  wish  to  hear  about  all  of  them,  so 
please  begin  with  the  earth  to-day,  because  we  live  on  it." 

**  Very  well ;  you  will  of  course  like  to  know  what  is  the  shape  of 
the  earth  and  what  is  its  size,  so  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
remembering  that  it  is  nearly  round,  or  globe-like." 

Bebtha.  *<  Some  one  told  me  it  was  shaped  like  an  orange.  Was 
that  correct  ?  " 

*^  Yes  ;  for  you  know  an  orange  is  not  exactly  round,  it  is  a  little 
larger  from  side  to  side  than  it  is  from  top  to  bottom ;  the  part  where 
the  stalk  fitted  in  and  the  opposite  end  are  a  little  fiat,  while  the 
sides  bulge  out ;  just  so  it  is  with  the  earth,  for  it  is  a  little  larger 
one  way  than  the  other.  The  two  parts  of  the  earth  which  are  rather 
fiatter  than  the  other  parts  are  called  the  poles ;  one  is  called  the 
north  pole,  the  other  is  called  the  south  pole.' 

Hebbebt.  ^*  Will  you  please  tell  us  now  what  is  the  size  of  the 
earth  ? »' 
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*^  Its  diameter  from  pole  to  pole  is  seven  thousand  eiglit  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  miles,  but  its  diameter  the  larger  way  is  twenty-six 
and  a-half  miles  more." 

Beetha.     "  What  does  diameter  mean  ?  " 

"  It  means  the  measure  right  through  the  centre.  If  you  were 
to  push  a  piece  of  wire  in  at  one  end  of  an  orange  until  it  came  just 
out  at  the  other  end  you  might  then  draw  it  back  and  measure  what 
was  the  diameter  of  the  orange." 

Bebtha.  '^  But  if  I  get  a  tape  and  measure  quite  round  the  out- 
side of  the  orange  that  will  not  be  its  diameter,  will  it  ?  ** 

"  No,  that  will  be  its  circumference,  and  the  circumference  of  a 
globe  is  rather  more  than  three  times  its  diameter.  The  circumference 
of  the  earth  is  about  twenty-four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety 
miles." 

Herbert.     "  How  long  would  it  take  me  to  walk  all  round  it  ?" 

"  No  one  can  walk  round  it,  for  you  know  some  of  its  surface  is 
covered  with  water ;  but  if  a  man  could  walk  directly  round  it  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  miles  each  day,  resting  only  on  Sundays,  he  would 
require  more  than  two  years  and  a-half  before  he  completed  the 
journey." 

Aothe.  **  But  if  the  earth  is  round,  how  is  it  that  it  does  not 
appear  so  ?     It  looks  to  be  quite  flat  excepting  where  there  are  hills." 

**  That  arises  from  its  great  size ;  if  the  earth  was  smaller  its 
roundness  would  appear;  indeed  it  does  appear  even  now,  for  if 
you  stand  at  the  sea-side  and  watch  a  ship  ^oing  away  you  will 
lose  sight  of  the  hull,  or  lower  part  of  the  ship,  before  you  lose 
sight  of  the  masts ;  and  if  you  watch  for  a  ship  returning  you  will 
see  the  masts  first." 

Annie.  "  Then  can  we  not  have  a  proof  of  it  without  going  to 
the  sea-side  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  can  have  many  proofs.  If  you  were  to  watch  the  sun 
set  some  evening  and  then  go  up  rapidly  in  a  balloon  you  would  see 
the  sun  again  for  a  short  time,  and  might  watch  its  setting  a  second 
time.  You  know,  also,  that  when  you  are  on  the  top  of  a  hill  or  high 
up  in  a  church  steeple  you  can  see  much  further  than  when  you  are 
on  the  level  ground.  When  you  are  on  the  ground  the  earth's 
roundness  interferes  with  your  sight  just  as  a  gently  rising  hill  would ; 
but  when  you  get  on  some  lofty  height  it  is  like  seeing  over  the  gently 
nswg  MU." 

Herbert.     *'  Is  the  earth  quite  stiD,  or  does  it  move  ?  " 

*'  It  is  constantly  in  motion,  travelling  rapidly  along  and  turning 
quickly  round;  it  turns  quite  round  once  in  every  twenty-four  hours." 

Bertha.     "  How  is  it  that  we  do  not  feel  its  motion  ?  " 

**  Because  it  carries  along  with  it  the  atmosphere  and  everything 
else  there  is  on  ite  surface.  When  we  feel  a  cab  going  it  is  because 
the  cab  jolts  over  the  pavement;  but  the  earth  goes  smoothly  along, 
without  grinding  against  anything." 

Annie.    ''  Where  is  it  travelling  to  ?  " 


'^  It  is  trayelliDg  round  the  sun.  It  is  an  immense  distrance  from 
the  earth  to  the  sun,  so  that  though  the  earth  moyes  very  swiMv  it 
requires  rather  over  three  hundred  and  sixty-fiye  days  to  get  roimd 
it,  and  you  know  this  is  called  a  year/' 

Hebbeilt.  *'  How  swiftly  does  it  moye  P  Does  it  trayel  as  quickly 
as  a  railway  train  ?  *' 

*^  Okf  yes;  oyer  a  thousand  times  more  swiftly;  eyen  an 
express  train  does  not  usually  go  more  than  about  forty  miles  in 
an  hour,  but  the  earth  trayels  one  thousand  and  eighty  miles  in  a 
minute." 

Annie.  <'  Nay,  that  must  be  a  mistake,  for  when  I  am  skipping 
I  jump  up  off  the  ground  and  drop  down  again  just  in  the  same  place ; 
but  if  the  earth  moyed  so  quickly  as  you  say  then  it  would  be 
moying  while  my  feet  were  off  the  ground,  and  I  should  drop  down 
eyer  so  far  from  the  place  wli^«  I  jum^d  iq>,  should  I  not  ?  " 

'^  Oh,  no ;  for  the  earth  takes  with  it  the  air  and  all  that  belongs 
to  it,  so  that  while  you  are  jumping  up  you  pass  along  just  as  you 
do  when  standing  on  the  ground.  If  you  were  playing  witli  your 
akipping-rope  inside  a  large  railway  carriage  when  it  was  is  motion, 
the  carriage  might  moye  about  fiye  yards  while  you  were  jumping 
up,  but  you  would  come  down  in  the  same  {)lace  on  the  bottom  o£  the 
carriage  as  you  would  if  the  carnage  was  stilL^' 

Bet^tha.  ^'  Did  you  not  say  that  the  earth  turns  quite  rouiid  in 
each  twenty -four  hours  as  well  as  trayels  round  the  sun  in  three 
hundred  and  sixty-fiye  days  ?  " 

*^  I  did ;  it  has  two  motions  one  round  the  sun  and  oaoe  round  its 


own  axis." 


Annie.  ^*  Will  you  please  tell  us  what  is  meant  by  its  own 
axis  ?  " 

'^  If  you  were  to  push  a  piece  of  wire  through  the  centre  of  an 
orange  and  then  turn  the  orange  by  making  it  reyolye  on  the  wire 
you  would  haye  an  illustration  of  the  earth's  daily  nkotioii,  for  the 
wire  would  represent  the  axis.  Of  course  there  is  no  wire  throush 
the  earth,  but  we  speak  as  though  there  was^  and  when  we  say  &» 
earth  reyolyes  on  its  own  axis  we  mean  that  it  reyolyes  on  its  own 
centre." 

Hebbebt.  *^  But  if  the  earth  is  round  there  must  be  people  at 
the  other  side  of  it  underneath  our  feet,  and  with  their  feet  towards 
ours.    How  is  it  that  they  do  not  fall  off?  *' 

'^Because  the  earth  draws  them  towards  itself;  if  you  throw  a 
ball  up  it  comes  down  again,  because  the  earth  attracts  it  This 
attractiye  power  is  called  the  attraction  of  grayitation,  and  it  matters 
not  on  what  side  of  the  earth  we  are  this  grayitation  holds  us  down 
to  it  so  that  we  cannot  get  away.  Australia  is  at  the  other  side  of 
the  earth,  but  the  people  there  are  no  more  likely  to  fall  off  than  we 
are,  and  the  clouds  are  oyer  their  heads  just  aa  they  are  over  ours. 
Besides,  you  know,  as  the  earth  is  always  turning  round  that  side  of 
it  which  is  turned  towards  the  sun  dudng  the  day  is  turned  in  quite 
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another  direction  during  the  night,  but  nothing  falls  off  at  any  time 
because  the  earth  draws  or  attracts  eyerythin^  towards  itself/ 

Hekbbbt.  **  Do  the  people  at  the  other  side  of  the  earth  see  the 
same  stars  at  night  that  we  see  P  ^* 

''  Not  all  of  them ;  we  see  the  stars  of  the  north,  the  people  who 
are  south  of  the  equator  see  the  stars  of  the  southern  heayens." 

Aniob.     "  What  is  the  equator  ?  " 

*'  It  is  all  round  that  part  of  the  earth  which  is  equally  distant 
from  the  north  and  the  south  poles.  If  a  person  were  trayelung  from 
the  south  pole  to  the  north  he  would  be  at  the  equator  when  half 
oyer  his  journey." 

BsRTHA.  **  I  did  not  know  the  earth  moyed  so  rapidly  as  it 
does.  Do  you  think  it  will  oyer  get  out  of  the  way  and  be  lost  ?  '* 

'^  There  is  no  reason  to  fear  a  calamity  like  that,  for  God  has 
arranged  eyerything  about  it  so  wisely  and  well  that  though  it  has 
been  trayelling  for  thousands  of  years  it  has  not  yet  changed  from 
the  course  to  which  He  first  appointed  it ;  nor  is  there  any  iQceUhood 
that  it  wiU  do  so  for  thousands  of  years  to  come." 


QuEKY  1.  How  could  our  Lcnrd  enter  into  Paradise  on  the  day  of 
his  death,  when  He  said  afterwards  He  had  not  yet  ascended  to  His 
Father  ? 

In  Luke  xxiii.,  43,  Jesus  said  to  the  penitent  thief  on  the  cross  (in 
answer  to  the  thief  s  appeal  to  Him)  <*  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me 
in  ParacUse."  Then  in  John  xx.,  17,  first  day  of  the  week,  Jesus  appear- 
ing to  Mary,  says, '*  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my 
Father ;"  yerse  19  He  appears  at  even  to  His  disciples.  Again,  yerse  26 
says,  eight  days  after  that  He  appeared  to  His  disciples.  Here  we  have 
an  account  mystified  apparently  to  the  writer.  One  seems  to  contradict 
the  oUier.  Again  we  haye  it,  ''He  rose  from  the  dead  the  third  day." 
Your  yiew  on  the  matter  will  be  esteemed  by  An  Inquirer. 

Answer. — ^When  our  Lord  said  to  the  dying  thief,  ''  To-day 
shall  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise,*'  He  spoke  not  of  His  body,  but 
of  His  departing  spirit ;  hence,  just  before  His  death,  He  said, 
*' Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit''  (Luke  xxiii.,  43). 
But  when  He  said  to  Mary,  "Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet 
ascended  to  my  Father,"  He  referred  to  His  body,  which  did  not 
ascend  until  about  forty  days  after  His  resurrection.  There  is  no 
contradiction  or  mystification  here,  for  the  sprit  is  distinct  from  the 
body,  and  can  live  apart  from  it.  The  spirit  of  the  penitent  thief 
therefore  went  to  Paradise  on  the  same  day  that  our  Lord's  spirit 
entered  there ;  but  his  body  was  left  behind,  even  as  the  body  of  our 
Lord ;  yet  it  will  be  raised  again  as  certainly  as  the  body  of  our  Lord 
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rose  from  the  dead ;  and  both  body  and  soul  united  will  be  for  ever 
with  the  Lord.  But  the  thief  was  a  sincere  penitent,  and  therefore 
obtained  mercy.  Header,  dear  reader,  have  you  repented  ?  There 
is  no  Paradise  for  you  witiiout  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ.  He- 
pent  and  believe  this  very  day. 

But  the  question  of  our  friend  involves  another,  namely : — 
Query  2.  How  are  we  to  reconcile  the  different  accounts  given 
by  the  Evangelists  respecting  the  appearing  of  our  Lord  to   His 
disciples  after  his  resurrection  ? 

Answer. — There  may  be  circumstantial  difference  without  con- 
tradiction; and  this  applies  to  all  narratives.  Indeed,  slight 
differences,  with  general  harmony,  are  evidences  of  true  and  inde- 
pendent testimony.  Mere  copyists  may  give  the  same  words ;  and 
witnesses  who  are  in  collusion  with  one  another  are  very  careful  to 
say  the  same  in  every  particular.  But  persons  who  are  conscious  of 
sincerity,  and  give  a  separate  and  independent  testimony,  are  not 
particular  about  minor  circumstances  ;  and  when  the  evidence  is 
abundant  they  may  not  care  to  give  the  whole,  but  just  as  much  as 
appears  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  in  question.  This  is  the  case 
with  all  honest  historians ;  hence  there  is  variety  in  their  mode  of 
stating  facts ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  Evangelists.  Tkey  all 
attest  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord ;  but,  as  honest  historians,  there 
is  some  variety  in  each,  but  substantial  agreement  in  all.  It  is  re- 
markable that  not  one  of  the  Evangelists  gives  all  the  facts ;  and 
you  have  to  search,  and  combine  the  records  of  all  together,  in  order 
to  get  the  whole ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  needful  to  go  even  beyond  their 
writings,  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  to  Paul,  in  1  Corinthians, 
XV.,  1 — 8,  to  obtain  a  complete  list  of  all  the  recorded  appearances 
of  our  Lord  after  His  resurrection.  Now,  looking  at  the  whole,  we 
find  the  following  facts : — Our  Lord  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalen,  and 
afterwards  to  Mary  again  and  her  companions  with  her ;  afterwards 
He  appeared  to  Peter,  to  the  two  disciples  at  Emmaus;  then 
to  the  ten  disciples,  Thomas  being  absent;  again  to  the  eleven 
disciples,  Thomas  being  present;  again  to  the  disciples  at  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias  ;  to  James ;  at  one  time  to  about  500  brethren  at  once ; 
again  to  the  eleven  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  before  and  at  the  moment 
of  His  ascension  to  Heaven ;  again,  after  His  ascension  He  was  seen 
bv  the  martyr  Stephen ;  and  again  by  Saul  of  Tarsus  when  on  his 
bloody  errand  to  Damascus;  and  repeatedly  afterwards  by  Paul 
during  the  course  of  his  ministry.  Nor  do  all  these  occasions  taken 
together  exhaust  the  number  of  the  appearances  of  our  Lord  in 
evidence  of  his  resurrection ;  for  St.  Luke,  in  Acts  i.,  1 — 3,  affirms 
that  the  Saviour  '^  showed  Himself  alive  (to  His  Apostles]  after  His 
passion,  by  many  infallible  proofs,  being  seen  of  them  forty  days, 
and  speaking  to  them  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of 
God."  Surely  no  event  in  history  was  more  fully,  more  circum- 
stantially, and  completely  established  than  that  great  fact  on  which 
our  faith  in  Christianity  is  built — the  glorious  resurrection  of  our 
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Lord.  We  bless  God  as  well  for  the  yariety  as  for  the  abundance  of 
this  evidence ;  for  both  together  afford  "  infallible  proof  .** 

For  farther  explanations  respecting  the  facts  of  our  Lord's  resur- 
rection, His  entering  into  Paradise,  the  dying  thief,  &c.,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  volume  of  "  Explanations"  on  pages  227,  255,  256,  &c. 

Query  3.  On  the  tendency  of  novels. 

Dbab  Mb.  Editor, — This  day  is  a  remarkable  one  for  writing  and 
reading  novels.  Will  you  please  give  me  your  opinion  about  the  practice, 
and  oblige  yours,  E.  P. 

Answer. — ^I  suppose  our  inquirer  means  by  Novels,  works  of 
fiction.  Well,  as  an  author,  I  must  say  that  there  is  so  much  truth, 
—precious,  instructive,  admonitory,  profitable  truth — to  write  about 
that  I  have  no  time  to  write  fiction ;  and  the  world  and  the  Word  of 
God  is  so  full  of  truth  to  instruct  me,  that  I  have  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  read  fiction ;  nor  should  I  think  fiction  worth  reading, 
if  I  had  much  more  time  than  I  have  at  my  disposal.  I  believe,  if  I 
irere  sure  that  I  should  live  to  the  age  of  Methusaleh,  I  should 
neither  vnrite  nor  read  fiction.  What  is  "  fiction  ?''  It  is  something 
not  real — ^but  feigned,  or  imagined ;  not  true — ^but  false.  If  I  began 
to  read  it  I  should  immediatdy  say  to  myself,  "  This  is  not  true,  it  is 
false ;  it  is  as  unreal  as  a  dream ;  why  should  I  cry,  or  laugh,  or  feel 
any  emotion  at  a  thing  which  I  know  is  unreal  ?*'  This  would  be  to 
impose  upon  my  own  nature  ;  and  a  moment's  reflection  would  convict 
me  of  folly.  No,  my  young  friend,  don't  read  fiction.  Read  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  read  history,  read  travels,  read  the  biography  of  good 
and  great  men;  read  works  on  theology  and  science;  study 
geography,  languages,  mathematics,  &c.  Here  are  realms  of  real 
knowledge ;  explore  them  as  far  as  you  can.  Here  are  mines  of  truth 
—eternal  truth  $  dig  deep  into  them,  and  enrich  your  mind  with  their 
treasures.  Don't  live  in  the  region  of  imagination  when  you  have  the 
high  duties  of  life  to  fulfil ;  don't  fill  your  souls  with  other  people's 
dreams  when  you  have  truths  of  infinite  rarity  and  grandeur  inviting 
your  attention.  God's  holy  Word  says  get  wisdom,  and  wisdom  is  not 
fiction,  but  consists  of  the  knowledge  and  use  of  real  truth. 

As  to  the  prevalence  of  fiction  in  this  day,  that  must  be  admitted ; 
but  it  is  an  evil — an  evil  to  be  lamented,  because  it  is  dangerous  and 
very  inimical  to  experimental  and  practical  religion :  like  too  many 
other  usages  of  the  present  day,  which  are  not  to  be  followed,  but  to 
be  shunned  as  we  would  shun  a  plague. 

Novel-reading  tends  to  enervate  and  corrupt  the  mind.  Do  you 
require  examples?  I  will  give  you  a  few : — Robert  Hall  says  he  once 
read  nine  volumes  of  the  novels  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  the  effect 
was  he  could  not  preach  with  any  comfort  for  six  weeks  after  reading 
them.  **  1  never  felt  so  little  ardour  in  my  profession,  or  so  little  in- 
terest in  religion."  Dr.  Goldsmith,  though  he  had  written  novels, 
afterwards  saw  the  evil  of  such  writings,  for  in  giving  counsel  to  his 
own  brother  he  said, "  Above  all  things,  let  your  son  never  touch  a 
novel  or  romance.  Such  writings  are  delusive"  and  pernicious.  '*  Take 
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the  word  of  a  man  who  haa  seen  the  world,  and  studied  it  more  by 
experience  than  by  precept.*'  A  good  man,  Mr.  Nicholas  Ferrar, 
when  about  to  die,  summoned  his  family  around  him,  and  then  de- 
sbed  his  brother  to  mark  out  a  place  for  his  grave.  This  bein^  done, 
he  desired  them  all,  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  to  take  out  of  his 
study  three  large^hampers  full  of  books,  which  had  been  locked  up 
many  years,  containing  comedies,  tragedies,  romances,  &c.,  and  to 
bum  them  all  upon  the  spot  marked  out  for  his  grave.  When  this 
was  done,  and  all  the  volumes  were  consumed,  he  said  he  desired  this 
to  be  his  dying  testimony  of  disapprobation  of  such  books  as 
tending  to  corrupt  the  mind  of  man,  and  therefore  improper  for  the 
perusal  of  the  serious  Christian.  A  young  lady,  who  had  been  a 
great  reader  of  novels,  but  who  became  converted  to  God,  said, 
(<  Were  it  in  my  power  I  would  make  any  earthly  sacrifice  to  gain  the 
thirst  after  the  Bible  I  had  after  novels.  I  would  say  it  as  a  wamug 
to  all  my  sex,  beware  of  wasting  not  only  days,  but  nights»  to  make 
yourselves  fools  all  the  rest  of  your  days,  if  not  absolutely  wretched." 

Query  4,  Why  do  we  reject  the  Apocrypha  ? — M.  G. 
ANSW£B.-rThe  term  Apocrypha  means  hidden ;  and  it  is  applied 
to  certain  ancient  books,  because,  as  they  were  not  admitted  to  be 
of  Divine  authority,  they  were  hidden,  or  kept  back  from  the  comoioii 
people.  The  books  comprising  the  Apocrypha  are  the  following  :— 
The  Book  of  Tobit,  Wisdom,  Judith,  Ecclesiteticus,  Baruch,  the 
Prayer  of  Manasseh,  the  Third  and  Fourth  Books  of  Esdras^  an  addi« 
tion  at  the  end  of  Job,  the  Idlst  Psalm,  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  the 
Song  of  the  Tkree  Hebrew  Children,  the  Story  of  Suscuiaa,  the  Story 
of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  the  First  and  Second  Book  of  Maccabees. 

These  books  are  rejected  for  the  following  reasons : — 1.  They  are 
none  of  them  written  in  Hebrew :  all  of  them  are  in  Greek,  except 
the  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras,  which  is  extant  only  in  Latin.  2.  They 
were  not  admitted  by  the  Jewish  Church  into  the  canon  of  the  Ola 
Testament.  3.  They  are  not  quoted  by  our  Lord  or  his  Apostles. 
4.  They  were  written  for  the  most  part  by  Alexandrian  Jews,  not  one 
of  whom  in  direct  terms  claims  Divine  inspiration.  5.  Some  of  them 
teach  unsound  doctrine — doctrine  at  variance  with  the  inspired  Word. 
Though  most  of  these  writings  are  acknowledged  by  the  corrupt 
Church  of  Rome,  their  rejection  by  the  true  Church  of  God  proves 
how  careful  the  Church  has  been  in  all  ages  to  guard  the  sacred 
Scriptures  against  all  human  additions  and  corruptions ;  and  this  fact 
should  strengthen  our  confidence  in  those  writings  which  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  Word  of  God. 

QuEBY  6m  On  the  derivati<m  of  the  names  of  towns  and  other 
places. 

Sib, — I  find  many  names  of  towns  and  other  places  which  end  very 
much  alike,  such  as  Ham,  Ton,  Wich,  Bury,  Thorpe,  Yille,  Cester,  &o. 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  these  endings  mean. — Yours  truly,  P.  Gt, 

Answer. — All  these  endings  in  the  names  of  towns  and  other 
places  had  some  definite  meaning  when  they  were  first  applied.    T(» 
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ifl  the  word  town  Bhortened ;  as  Newton  is  formed  of  the  two  words, 
new  and  town ;  Gastleton  from  the  two  words  castle  and  town.  Sam 
is  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  from  Junne ;  and  henoe  it  became  applied  to 
a  number  of  homes  which  together  formed  a  small  Tillage  or  hamlet ; 
and  here  let  is  part  of  the  word  UtUet  and  therefore  ham^^  means  the 
little  place  where  our  home  is.  This  word  Ham  is  often  joined  with 
other  words,  making  the  compound  of  Trentham,  the  home  on  the 
Trent ;  again,  in  the  name  Southampton,  we  have  the  home  town  in  the 
south;  and  in  Northampton,  the  home  town  in  the  north.  The  word 
wichf  sometimes  wickt  is  the  old  Saxon  word  u^tc,  meaning  Tillage, 
and  is  probably  represented  in  the  Latin  word  vicusj  rows  of  houses 
or  a  street,  and  hence  we  haTe  the  compound  MiddleM;»cA,  Nantt^teA, 
&c.  The  word  JBury  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  Buruhy  a  borough,  a 
manor,  and  hence  we  haTe  the  compound  names  Shrewsbury,  Can- 
terbury, Bury  St.  Edmunds,  &c.,  and  Loughborough,  Scarborough, 
Knaresborougfa,  Edinburgh,  &c.  Thorp^  an  Anglo-Saxon  word, 
meaning  a  crowd,  a  throng ;  and  hence  the  name  lUTensthorpe,  and 
Tarious  towns  in  Yorkshire.  Vilh  is,  of  course,  from  TiUa,  a  house, 
a  residence,  and  is  applied  to  a  number  of  houses,  as  a  Tillage,  or  a 
town,  and  hence  we  haTe,  especially  in  France  and  Spain,  numerous 
compound  names  of  towns  formed  with  this  terminatioa.  Cetter  and 
easUr  are  from  the  Latin  castrumf  a  castle ;  which  in  the  plural  is 
caHra^  a  camp ;  and  hence  the  compounds  of  Leicester,  Gloucester, 
Worcester,  &c.,  and  their  names  indicate  that  they  were  once  places 
occupied  by  Roman  castles,  or  camps,  or  both.  And  thus  we  might 
go  on  tracing  the  origin  of  names  almost  without  limit 

The  names  of  most  counties  end  with  the  word  shires  which  is 
another  form  of  the  word  share.  Thus  StafibrdsAtre,  Derby«/^tr«, 
YorkfAtre,  &c.,  mean  the  shares  or  spaces  of  country  allotted  respec- 
tively to  Stafferd,  to  Derb}r,  York«  &c.  Sometimes,  howeTcr,  the 
name  of  a  county  is  otherwise  fiirmedy  and  indicates  both  its  local 
situation  and  the  people  who  once  possessed  it.  Thus  we  haTe 
E^exy  the  first  part  of  the  name  being  an  abbrcTiation  of  the  word 
*nut,  and  the  second  being  an  abbreviation  of  the  word  Saxon ;  so 
that  Essex  means  the  Saxons  in  the  East ;  Sussex  the  Saxons  in  the 
South ;  Middlesex^  the  Saxons  in  the  Middle  part ;  and  formerly,  when 
these  counties  were  petty  kingdoms,  we  had  Wessex,  meaning  the 
Saxons  in  the  West ;  but  Wessex  is  now  called  Hampshire.  Thus 
from  the  names  of  places  we  may  often  gather  hints  of  their  position, 
their  origin,  and  even  the  facts  of  their  early  history.  Here  is  ftn 
interesting  study  for  young  people. 

QuEBY  6b  The  query  of  J.  H.  on  Moses  seeing  God  face  to  face, 
(compare  Exodus  xxxiii.,  11,  with  Terse  20)  has  been  answered  before. 
(See  volume  of  **  Explanations,"  page  58.)  The  first  text  means 
that  Moses  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the  most 
intimate  intercourse  with  God  that  could  possibly  be  enjoyed  by  man 
while  in  the  body,  but  to  see  God  in  all  His  glory  would  totally  oTer- 
power  human  nature  in  the  present  state,  and  cause  the  death  of  the 
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poor,  frail  body.  We  must  go  to  heaven  to  see  God  in  His  glory, 
and  even  then  the  manifeBtation  will  be  an  ever  unfolding  reyelation 
of  the  Divine  glory.  Dear  young  friends,  would  you  like  to  see  God  ? 
Then  prepare  to  see  Him,  for  only  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God. 


a^emoitief^ 


rREDEEICK  HOWIT. 

Fbsdbbick,  son  of  William  and  Kaomi  Howit,  was  bom  at  Hncknall 
Torkard,  Nottingham  Circuit,  30th  Januuy,  1857.  He  grew  up  amid 
religious  inflaences,  and,  at  an  early  period,  showed  an  attachment  to 
the  House  of  God  and  the  Babbath-school.  He  possessed  an  amiable 
disposition,  and  even  before  his  conversion,  was  admired  by  all  who  knew 
him.  He  displayed  wisdom  far  beyond  his  years,  and  while  he  enjoyed 
the  pleasures  of  boyish  sport,  showed  no  inchnation  toward  the  follies  in 
which  so  many  youths  delight.  His  attention  to  duty  and  love  for  self- 
improvement  are  deserving  of  all  praise. 

In  tbe  summer  of  1868  a  change  came  over  him.  Kevival  services 
were  then  being  hdd,  and  he  attended  them.  Here  he  found  a  new 
blessing,  and  he  righlJy  called  it  conversion,  £efore,  there  had  been  a 
lovely  exterior,  and  religious  influences  had  formed  in  him  good  habits ; 
but  now  he  found  a  new  heart,  caught  a  new  inspiration,  obtained  a  new 
peace,  and  experienced  a  new  joy.  From  this  time  onward  he  lived 
in  the  enjoyment  of  God*s  favour. 

Frederick  was  fond  of  music,  and  connected  himself  with  the  Tem- 
perance and  Band  of  Hope  choir,  and  also  with  our  chapel  choir.  His 
youthful  efforts  as  a  composer  of  music  would  have  done  credit  to  one  of 
riper  years. 

We  saw  how  character  was  forming ;  we  noticed  his  diligence  in  dis- 
charge of  every  duty,  and  we  began  to  picture  a  bright  future  for 
Frederick.  Nor  has  our  fancy  proved  a  delusion.  No,  no.  That  future 
now  is  bright  as  heaven  can  make  it,  and  his  musical  talents  are  em- 
ployed in  a  glorious  service.  He  has  joined  che  chorus  of  the  glorified. 
Still  we  h6id  a  hope  which  has  been  cut  off.  We  hoped  for  him  a  long 
life  of  active  service  in  the  Church  on  earth.  God  has  willed  it  other- 
wise, however,  and  our  faith  tells  us  that  He  does  all  things  well. 

The  fatal  disease  which  took  our  treasure  was  often  painful,  but  he 
bore  his  sufferings  with  remarkable  patience.  He  often  med  to  comfort 
his  friends  when  he  saw  them  sorrowing  on  his  behalf.  He  was  watched 
over  for  a  time  with  hopes  and  fears,  but  soon  it  became  evident  that 
his  affliction  was  unto  death.  He  was  visited  by  his  Sunday-school 
teachers  and  by  many  of  his  young  friends.  One  of  these  visits  is 
specially  memorable.  Several  of  his  favourite  hymns  were  sung.  Just 
before  parting  he  requested  them  to  sing  the  one  commencing  : 

"  I  am  waiting  by  the  river." 
They  did  so,  but  their  emotion  almost  overcame  them.     They  saw  one 
whom  they  loved  standing  on  the  banks  of   the  river  that  skirts  the 
glory  land,  and  ready  to  lauch  away.    Language  is  too  poor  to  express 
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their  feelings,  as  amid  sobs  and  tears  they  sang  that  hymn.  When  they 
came  to  the  second  verse  Frederick's  voice  chimed  in ;  he  'was  heard 
singing: 

"  Far  away  beyond  the  shadows 
Of  this  weary  vale  of  tears, 
There  the  tide  of  bliss  is  sweeping, 

Through  the  bright  and  changeless  years. 
Oh,  I  long  to  be  with  Jesus, 

In  the  mansions  of  the  blest : 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
And  the  weary  are  at  rest  1" 

The  Apostle  speaks  of  death  being  swallowed  np  in  victory.  It  was  so 
to  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  The  grave  had  no  terrors  to  him.  He 
lost  sight  of  it  in  view  of  the  home  beyond.  On  the  8th  of  December, 
1870,  he  passed  through  that  gloomy  portal  which  we  call  death,  but  he 
knew  it  to  be  the  gate  of  life,  and  when  on  its  threshold  he  was  heard 
to  say— and  these  were  his  last  words  on  earth—''  Glory !  I  am  going 
home."    We  pass  through  death  to  life.  Gt.  F. 


SCARS  NEVER  DISAPPEAR. 
'^JiM,  bow  came  that  scar  on  your   little  finger?*'  inquired  a 
youDg  friend  one  day. 

*'  When  I  was  a  little  fellow/'  replied  Jim,  <'  my  father  left  me  ^ 
in  the  field  while  the  reapers  went  to  dinner.  He  told  me  not  to 
touch  the  sickles,  but,  boy-like,  I  soon  felt  lonesome,  and  took  up  a 
sickle,  just  to  look  at  it.  I  felt  its  edge,  and  thought  I  would  cut 
just  one  handful.  In  doing  this  I  cut  my  finger,  and  this  is  the 
Ecar  of  the  wound." 

That  scar  lasted  a  long  time.  It  went  with  Jim  to  his  grave. 
So  you  see  that  a  wrong  act  may  last  a  long  time  in  its  efiPects.  Did 
you  ever  think  that  wrong  acts  make  scars  on  the  soul  ?  Well, 
they  do.  You  may  repent  and  your  sins  be  washed  out,  but  their 
scars  will  remain  like  the  mark  on  Jim's  finger.  Don't  touch  sin, 
therefore ;  for,  like  the  sickle,  it  cuts  sharp  and  deep. 


CHILDREN  GIVING. 

Children  should  be  taught  to  give,  just  as  they  should  be  taught 
to  love  or  to  pray.  Giving  is  as  clearly  a  duty  as  it  is  a  privilege. 
But  children  in  the  Sunday-school  should  be  trained  to  earn  or  save 
what  they  give ;  not  to  ask  it  from  father  or  mother,  as  if  it  was  a  tax 
on  Sunday-school  attendance.  Children  usually  enjoy  giving  of  their 
own  little  treasures  a  great  deal  more  than  their  parents  enjoy  giving 
out  of  their  abundance :  for  avarice  is  not  a  child's  vice.  CSls  to 
giving  judiciously  made  increase  the  attractiveness  to  children  of  any 
Sunday-school,  even  amonj^  the  yery  poorest  in  the  community.  It 
is  a  creat  mistake  to  refrain  from  asking  poor  children  to  give  into 
the  Lord's  treasury,  through  fear  that  they  will  be  repelled  from  the 
Sunday-school  where  they  are  thus  called  on.  The  proper  way  is  to 
make  giving  a  part  of  their  training  in  life,  as  surely  as  cleanliness  of 
person,  decency  in  speech,  or  uprightness  in  conduct. 
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SAYING   AND   DOING. 

"  If  you  love  me,  keep  my  commandments/'  the  Lord  Jesus  says 
— that  is,  try  to  please  me  by  your  conduct, 

I  know  a  boy  and  a  girl  in  a  family  where  I  often  go,  whose 
different  ways  of  showing  Uieir  affection  I  will  describe. 

The  boy  hangs  about  his  mother,  and  often  says,  '*  Mother,  I  lore 
you  so  dearly.  Mother,  I  love  you  ten  bushelfuls";  but  he  is 
stubborn  and  disobliging,  and  does  not  go  on  errands  with  a  willing 

heart. 

His  sister,  on  the  other  hand,  as  often  says,  **  Mother,  send  me. 
Mother,  what  can  I  do  for  you?  Mother,  l^t  me  do  something  for 
you.*'  She  thinks  it  a  great  pleasure,  perhaps  her  greatest 
pleasure,  to  be  doing  something  to  help  her  mother  and  make  her 

happy. 

Which  child,  do  you  think,  gives  the  best  proof  of  its  love  ?  which 
comforts  the  mother's  heart  most  ?  Saying  and  doing  are  excellent 
when  they  go  hand-in-hand ;  but  if  we  can  have  only  one,  let  it  be 
doing,  by  all  means.  *'  If  you  love  me,  keep  my  commandments." 
Love,  to  be  worth  anything,  must  show  an  obedient  and  willing 
heart. 

♦ 

LITTLE  MOLLY'S  ANSWER. 

''What  has  my  class  done  for  the  Saviour  since  last  we  met?'' 
asked  the  teacher  of  a  large  infant  class  one  Sunday  morning. 

One  said,  **  I  have  earned  some  money  for  the  heathen  by  doing 
errands";  another,  '*!  tend  our  sick  baby";  another,  "I  fetch 
hunchback  Billy  to  school."  One  after  another  told,  in  a  half- 
bashful,  half-exultant  way,  of  the  little  activities  and  self-denial  of 
the  week,  so  pleasing  to  the  teacher,  and  still  more  to  Him  who  said, 
"  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me." 

At  last  a  little  four-year-old  hand  was  stretched  up,  and  moved 
hastily  to  attract  the  teacher's  attention. 

'*  Well,  my  dear,  what  are  you  doing  to  please  Jesus?  " 

The  little  eager  face  flushed  with  excitement  as  the  unexpected 
reply  came,  "I  scrubs,  ma'am  I " 

!5ome  of  the  other  children  tittered,  but  the  teacher  sobered  them 
at  once  by  saying— 

*^  Yes,  little  Molly's  share  in  the  work  my  class  are  doing  for 
Jesus  is  as  important  as  any.  If  she  tries  to  help  her  mother  by 
scrubbing  a  bench  or  table,  even  if  it  has  to  be  done  over  aft«r  her, 
she  earns  the  same  smile  of  love  as  the  older  ones  who  can  do  errands 
and  earn  money  for  the  missionary  box." 

*^  She  hath  done  what  she  could  "  is  the  highest  praise  that  ean 
be  spoken  of  any  one,  and  little  Molly  has  done  that — Ameriean 
Mestenger, 
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THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  MOMENT  OF  DEATH. 

The  Bible  gives  guidooce  and  comfort  in  life  to  all  who  love  it,  and 
in  a  dying  hour  it  gives  support  which  can  be  had  from  no  other 
source.    The  following  incident  is  a  beautiful  illustration : — 

In  one  of  the  coal-mines  in  England  a  youth  about  fifteen  years  of 
age  was  working  by  the  side  of  his  father,  who  was  a  pious  man,  and 
goyerned  and  eaucated  his  family  according  to  the  word  of  God. 

The  father  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  with  him  a  small  pocket- 
Bible,  and  the  son,  who  had  received  one  at  the  Sabbath-school, 
imitated  his  father  in  this.  Thus  he  always  had  the  sacred  volume 
with  him,  and  whenever  enjoying  a  season  of  rest  from  labour  he 
read  it  by  the  light  of  his  lamp.  They  worked  together  in  a  newly- 
opened  section  of  the  mine,  and  the  father  had  just  stepped  aside  to 
procure  a  tool  when  the  arch  above  suddenly  fell  between  them,  so 
that  the  father  supposed  his  child  to  be  crushed.  He  ran  towards 
the  place  and  called  to  his  son,  who  at  length  responded  from  under  a 
dense  mass  of  earth  and  coal. 

"  My  son,"  cried  the  father,  "  are  you  living?" 

"  Yes,  father,  but  my  legs  are  under  a  rock." 

"  Where  is  your  lamp,  my  son  ?  " 

"It  is  still  burning,  father." 

"  What  are  you  doing,  my  dear  son  ?  " 

'^  I  am  reading  my  Bible,  father,  and  the  Lord  strengthens  me." 

These  were  the  last  words  of  that  Sabbath-school  scholar ;  he  was 
suffocated. 

WINGS  BY-AND-BY. 

''Walteb,'*  said  a  gentleman  on  a  ferry-boat  to  a  poor  helpless 
cripple,  "  how  is  it  when  you  cannot  walk  that  your  shoes  get  worn  ?  " 

A  blush  came  over  the  boy's  pale  face,  out,  after  hesitating  a 
moment,  he  said : 

"  My  mother  has  younger  children,  sir,  and  while  she  is  out 
washing  I  amuse  them  oy  creeping  about  on  the  floor  and  playing." 

"  Poor  boy  I "  said  a  lady  standing  near,  not  loud  enough,  as  she 
thought,  to  be  overheard.  **  What  a  life  to  lead  I  What  has  he  in 
all  the  future  to  look  forward  to  ?  " 

The  tear  started  in  his  eye,  and  the  bright  smile  that  chased  it 
away  showed  that  he  did  hear  her.  As  she  passed  by  him  to  step  on 
shore,  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  but  with  a  smile  that  went  to  her 
heart :  "  I'm  looking  forward  to  having  wings  some  day,  lady." 

Happy  Walter  I  poor  cripple,  and  dependent  on  charity,  yet 
performing  his  mission,  doing  in  his  measure  the  Master's  will, 
patiently  waiting  for  the  future,  he  shall  by-and-by  **  mount  up  with 
wings  as  eagles,  shall  run  and  not  be  weary,  shall  walk  and  not 
faint." 

Walter's  hope  of  heaven  made  him  haippyy  as  it  will  make  anyone 
happy  who  possesses  it. 
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rVE   GOT   ORDERS  NOT  TO   GO. 

"  I've  got  orders,  positive  orders,  not  to  go  there — orders  that  I 
dare  not  disobey^"  said  a  youth  who  was  being  tempted  to  a  drinking 
and  gambling  saloon! 

**  Come,  don^t  be  so  womanish — come  along  like  a  man,'*  shouted 
the  youths. 

**  No,  I  can't  break  orders,**  said  John. 

'*  What  special  orders  have  you  got?  Gome,  show  them  to  us,  if 
you  can.    Show  us  your  orders  r  '* 

John  took  a  neat  wallet  from  his  pocket,  and  pulled  out  a  neatly- 
folded  paper.  ''  It*s  here,"  he  said,  unfolding  the  paper,  and  showing 
it  to  the  boys. 

They  looked,  and  read  aloud — 

<*  Enter  not  into  the  path  of  the  wiked  man.  Avoid  it ;  pass  by 
it ;  turn  from  it,  and  pass  away." 

'^Now,**  said  John,  "you  see  my  orders  forbid  me  going  with 
you.  They  are  God's  orders,  and,  by  His  help,  I  don't  mean  to 
break  them.'* 


OUR  JUVENILE  MISSIONARY  AGENCY,  &c 

— O — 

We  have  lately  received  reports  of  several  Juvenile  Missionary  Meetings 
held  in  April  and  May.  But  the  proceeds  of  the  same  are  already 
published  in  the  General  Missionary  Bepoit.  We  appeal  to  our  young 
people — is  it  not  too  late  to  send  in  July  reports  of  meetings  held  in 
April  and  May  ?  At  the  same  time  we  would  heartily  praise  our 
Juvenile  Societies  for  their  efforts.  They  have  done  nobly,  and  we  hope 
they  will  persevere  in  their  worthy  efforts.  But  when  reports  of  meetings 
are  sent  let  them  have  two  qualities — brevity  and,  freshness. 


LINES   FOR   SUNDAY  SCHOLARS. 

BY   SIR  JOHN  BOWBIRO. 

'^  When  we  go  home  from  school,  'tis  an  excellent  rule 
To  take  to  our  homes  what  we  learn  in  the  school, 
And  so  become  teachers  to  fathers  and  mothers, 
And  sisters  and  brothers,  as  they  may  to  others. 
And  thus  shall  our  learning  be  scattered  abroad. 
Like  seeds  from  the  thistle,  or  peas  from  the  pod. 

And  so  every  house  may  become  like  a  coU^e, 
And  good  boys  and  girls  be  professors  of  knowledge ; 
And  they  who  know  most  and  can  teach  it  the  best. 
Will  be  honoured  and  loved  even  more  than  the  rest. 
And  no  one  can  doubt  'tis  an  excellent  rule 
To  be  teachers  at  home  and  learners  at  school." 


4^ 
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OUR  CUT— "THE  DIRTY  BOY." 


Does  ai^  one  of  tsor  Sttle  friends  ever  get  into  suoh  trouUe  as  the 
little  bey  seen  ■ft'aar  cat?  ^o  doubt  his  mamma  had  put  a  clean 
pinafore  on  him  in  the  morning,  and  turned  him  oat  a  nice  little  boy. 
But,  like  many  other  little  boys  he  has  been  wading  in  some  dirty 
pool  of  wtfter,  or  else  he  has  tumbled  down  in  liie  mud ;  and  so  he 
comes  home  as  you  see,  and  has  to  be  washed  as  you  see,  while  the 
other  boy,  holding  the  pump-handle,  is  making  fim  of  him.  The  cut 
teaches  this  lesson — let  little  boys  be  careful  of  their  clothes  when 
they  go  out,  and  not  come  home  as  this  little  boy  did,  to  be  washed 
act'  we  pump  and  laughed  at  by  his  companions.  This  cut  will  illus- 
trate '*  litUe  Charley's  Temptation,"  in  the  piefl6nt  number. 


A  YEAR    AT    SCHOOL. 

A    SERIAL    STORY. 

BT  VOK  BEOWir« 


(JkU.  SIGBTB  RSSEBVBD.) 


CHAFTESBi  XIV. 

A  JItrmNG  EXPEDITION. 

1>1£AR  some  of  the  xeaders  of  the  Jutenile  win  begin  to 
tfaiddk  that  the  boys  who  went  to  Oofpsfey  school  car^  Ibr 
Bale  besides  play  and  fun,  since  le  BMHiy  chapters  kaye 
beea  taken  up  with  desoriptioBB  «f  ifiKir  sports  9md  asuise- 
OKnts.  And  although  I  do  aot  yfruk  to  set  the«  iMys  up 
at  models  of  fHbstMhooi  cUkben  diookl  Im,  I  mwt,  owa  to  feeUi^ 
a  ycry  conndeEsUe  amount  of  respect  for  Jham,  I  'titnA  they  wen 
as  good  ubA  as  £oaid«f  ihax  boelu  at  youiig  foflei  usually  are,  aaoA 
th«Et  my  readers  ibenMshaBB  sty  gvodopuBBB  «ff  Aem,  isone  of  the 
reasons  for  n^  writiDg  'diis  ttory.  I  have  only  to  say  in  justification 
that  play  should  in  all  cates  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  diild- 
hood,  and  furtber  that,  wen  I  to  confine  myself  to  describing  merely 
the  Tarious  leawns  and  school  work  generally,  I  should  get  very  few 
boys,  at  any  nrte,  to  read  what  I  htd  written.    But  to  my  story. 

On  the  ii^riday  dinnear-lime,  afcer  Squire  Brownlow's  visit,  an 
attentiye  obsencar  could  not  fail  to  notice  that  something  of  knport' 
ance  was  being  discussed.  The  bigger  boys  were  walking  slowly  to 
and  fro  in  the  playground,  three  or  four  talking  together  earnestly, 
and  when  any  of  the  smaller  fry,  prompted  by  curiosity,  Tentured 
near  to  them  to  listen,  they  were  summarily  sent  about  their  business. 
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Whatever  could  it  be  that  excited  such  interest,  and  yet  demanded  so 
much  secrecy  ?  Were  the  lads  plotting  an  insurrection  against  Mr. 
tStanton  ?  Certainly  not !  They  were  too  fond  of  him.  Could  it  be 
possible  they  were  planning  to  play  truant  together  ?  No !  Some 
of  the  steadiest  boys  were  among  theoL  You  might  go  on  guessing 
till  to-morrow  without  discoTering  the  cause  of  their  excitement,  so 
I  will  be  merciful  and  tell  you.  The  interest  evident  in  the  faces  of 
all  the  boys  in  the  first  four  classes  was  the  result  of  news  which  had 
been  brought  to  the  school  that  morning.  Where  the  intelligence 
originated,  or  who  was  the  bearer  of  it,  I  cannot  say,  but  of  its 
importance  there  could  be  no  doubt,  seeing  the  interest  it  excited. 
It  was  this  :  One  of  the  boys  had  brought  word  from  some  one,  who 
had  been  told  by  somebody  else,  that  the  nuts  in  Bushbury  Wood 
were  ripe,  and  that  they  were  finer  than  had  been  seen  for  years ; 
and  the  incessant  chatter  among  the  boys  was  caused  by  their 
making  arrangements  to  meet,  and  proceed  together  to  Bushbury, 
and  bring  ba(^  as  many  nuts  as  they  could  carry. 

Now  Bushbury  Wood  was  at  least  eight  miles  from  Copsley,  and 
as  there  was  no  railway  in  that  direction,  the  boys  would  have  to 
walk  if  they  were  to  go.  Some  wanted  to  start  at  tdx  o^clock  in  the 
morning,  so  as  to  finish  their  walk  before  it  was  hot,  while  others, 
who  were  fond  of  their  beds,  protested  that  it  would  be  soon  enough 
to  start  after  breakfast.  They  were  still  undecided  as  to  the  time  of 
starting,  when  the  master's  whistle  summoned  them,  and  they  went 
into  school  to  resume  their  studies.  But  even  here  the  nutting  ex< 
cursion  was  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  many  of  them.  Bob 
Johnson,  catching  the  eye  of  a  companion  on  tJie  other  side  of  the 
school,  reminded  him  of  the  pleasure  he  anticipated  in  the  expected 
trip,  by  imitating  in  dumb  show  the  operation  of  pulling  nuts  from 
the  trees,  clearing  them  of  their  husks,  and  then  cracking  and  eating 
them  with  an  apparent  relish  which  made  his  friend's  mouth  water 
with  expectation.  And  many  of  the  quicker  lads,  who  had  for 
obvious  reasons  studied  the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet,  and  who  were 
tolerably  clever  at  it,  spent  a  great  deal  too  much  of  their  time  in 
further  discussing  the  time  of  starting,  arguing  each  side  of  the 
question  on  the  tips  of  their  fingers,  as  if  they  were  really  speech- 
less. 

School  over,  another  long  meeting  was  held  in  the  playground, 
and  at  last  the  question  of  starting  was  put  to  the  vote ;  and  as  the 
majority  were  for  going  early,  it  was  decided  to  meet  at  Copsley  toll- 
gate  at  six  o'clock  punctually,  and  not  wait  more  than  five  minutes 
for  anyone.  A  few  of  those  who  preferred  starting  after  breakfast 
turned  sulky  and  would  not  go  at  all,  but  most  of  them  fell  in  with 
the  general  arrangement,  and  promised  to  go. 

Accordingly  at  six  o'clock  the  next  morning  Giles  Jones,  who 
kept  the  Copsley  toll-gate,  was  awakened  out  of  a  rather  unpleasant 
dream  by  curious  noises  and  strange  tongues  outside.  JPeeping 
cautiously  through  the  window  he  was  surprised  and  bewildered  to 
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see  from  twelve  to  fifteen  youngsters  sitting  about  the  gates  in  every 
variety  of  posture,  each  of  vrhom  bad  a  bag  over  bis  shoulder  or 
hanging  in  his  band.  While,  perched  upon  each  of  the  huge  balls 
surmounting  the  gate-posts  veas  a  lad,  seated  in  a  grotesque  attitude, 
and  in  the  early  lignt  looking  not  much  unhke  one  of  those 
"  griffins  "  which  ancient  families  delight  to  set  up  to  watch  the  gates 
of  Uieir  demesnes.  Poor  old  Giles  rubbed  his  eyes  and  wondered 
whether  or  no  be  was  still  dreaming.  No!  those  were  surely  the 
turnpike  gates,  for  he  could  recognise  the  peculiar  bolts  and  lock. 
Then  those  lads  must  have  been  engaged  in  some  housebreaking 
exploit !  But  then,  he  thought,  they  would  not  be  likely  to  attract 
public  notice  by  such  singular  behaviour.  Giles  was  getting  more 
wide  awake  every  minute,  and  as  his  wits  returned,  he  recognised 
one  after  another  of  the  boys,  and  resolved  at  once  to  revenge 
himself  for  his  fric^ht  by  driving  them  off  his  gates.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  need  for  him  to  trouble  himself,  for  just  then  the  finger  of 
the  gatehouse  clock  reached  five  minutes  past  six,  and  off  jumped 
the  lads,  as  if  worked  by  springs,  and  away  they  went  to  Bushbury. 

Those  who  have  never  tried  it,  can  have  no  idea  how  pleasant  it 
is  to  take  a  walk  in  the  country  early  on  a  fine  autumn  morning,  in 
pleasant  company,  and  with  light  hearts  and  high  spirits.  How 
queer  it  seems  to  be  rambling  through  little  villages  while  most  of 
the  villagers  are  still  wrapped  in  sleep,  hearing  now  and  then  the 
shrill  crow  of  the  cock  as  he  loudly  publishes  his  adherence  to  the 
practice  of  early  rising,  and  meeting  no  one,  except  it  be  a  farm 
labourer,  walking  sleepily  along  with  a  team  of  horses,  or  a  herd  of 
cows  looking  as  drowsy  as  himself.  There  were  many  objects  of 
interest  on  the  way  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  boys,  and  as  there 
was  no  reason  for  hurry,  they  sauntered  carelessly  along,  walking  or 
pausing  at  their  own  sweet  will,  and  thus  it  was  that  by  the  time 
they  passed  the  little  square  tower  of  Bushbury  Church,  the  solitary 
bell,  which  bad  to  do  duty  at  weddings,  funerals,  and  on  all  other 
occasions,  was  dolefully  tolling  nine.  Another  five  minutes'  walk 
brought  them  to  the  entrance  of  the  wood,  and  as  the  grass  was  still 
wet  with  dew,  the  boys  took  advantage  of  some  felled  trees  lying 
near,  and  sat  down  to  have  a  rest  and  to  eat  their  breakfasts. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  claim  for  the  Copsley  boys  a  peculiar 
evidence  of  wisdom  which  some  men  never  possess  to  their  dying 
day,  and  that  is  that  they  had  the  good  sense  to  profit  by  experience. 
On  their  trip  to  Glent  they  bad  bitterly  felt  the  agonies  of  a  half- 
empty  stomach,  and  so  now  they  took  particular  care  to  provide  a 
plentiful  supply  of  meat  •  sandwiches  and  cake,  and  as  they  had  to 
take  bags  in  which  to  carry  back  the  nuts,  it  was  very  convenient  to 
store  the  provisions  within,  and  these  it  was  that  suggested  to  Giles 
Jones  the  idea  of  a  burglary. 

Breakfast  finished,  the  lads  set  busily  to  work  to  pick  nuts,  but 
for  a  long  while  none  found  their  way  into  the  bags,  for  the  lads 
cracked  and  ate  the  sweet  juicy  filberts  as  fast  as  they  coiild  pluck 
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them  from  the  trees.  But  hoys  will  in  time  get  tired  even  of  nuts, 
if  they  have  an  unlimited  supply  before  them,  and  so  at  last  they 
began  to  stock  their  bags,  and  when  they  saw  by  the  sun  that  it  was 
near  mid-day,  they  sat  down  and  ate  their  dinners  to  make  a  little 
room  in  their  bags  for  more  nuts.  This  good  resolution  they  might 
doubtless  haye  followed  up  with  more  nut-gathering,  but  while  they 
were  lounging  about  after  dinner,  Sam  Townley  caught  sight  ot  a 
squirrel  sitting  on  a  branch,  with  his  tail  curled  over  his  back,  and 
he  busy  eating  nuts.  Of  course  the  lads  set  off  in  instant  pursuit. 
Sam  began  chmbine  the  tree,  while  the  others  waited  for  the  little 
animal  if  it  came  down.  The  squirrel  seemed  to  treat  the  affair 
with  supreme  contempt.  He  sat  very  demurely  munching  his  fruit 
until  Sam  Townley's  hand  was  on  the  next  branch  to  the  one  which 
served  him  for  a  seat,  when,  with  a  little  scornful  toss  of  its  pretty 
head,  it  lightly  skipped  off  to  another.  Poor  Sam,  in  his  disappoint- 
ment and  his  hurry  to  get  down  and  join  in  the  further  pursuit,  forgot 
some  awkward  off-shoots  from  the  tree  near  the  ground,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  he  had  a  clumsy  fall,  with  fortunately  no  other  damage 
than  a  torn  coat-sleeye.  Again  and  again  did  the  lads  climb  trees, 
but  with  no  other  result  than  to  make  the  squirrel  spring  to  another 
one.  Do  what  they  would  they  could  not  get  the  animal  to  descend 
to  the  ground,  and  at  last,  after  a  chase  of  at  least  half-an-hour,  the 
little  rogue  got  up  into  the  higher  branches  of  a  lofty  tree,  where  he 
was  hid  altogether  from  the  view  of  his  pursuers,  and  there  they 
left  him. 

The  lads  now  started  back,  but  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  find  their 
way,  for  they  had  scrambled  over  brushwood  and  bramble  in  their 
eager  pursuit  of  the  squirrel,  and  so  it  was  some  time  before  they 
found  a  beaten  track  which  would  lead  them  to  the  spot  where  they 
had  left  their  bags. 

Before  they  reached  it,  however,  they  came  upon  something  else 
which  drew  them  aside  from  their  purpose.  By  the  roadside  they 
found  quite  a  forest  of  brambles  almost  covered  with  fine  juicy 
blackberries.  This  was  quite  irresistible,  and  so  the  lads  fell  to, 
scratching  their  hands  with  the  thorns,  and  discolouring  their  mouths 
with  the  juice.  As  they  cleared  one  bush  they  passed  on  to  another, 
and  by  the  time  they  were  quite  satisfied  the  sun  was  already  below 
the  trees  in  the  west.  The  lads  had  still  some  food  left,  so  they  got 
their  bags,  and  finding  a  little  stream  of  clear  water,  sat  down  by  its 
side  and  finished  their  provisions,  quenching  their  thirst  at  the 
brook. 

They  had  fully  purposed  to  fill  their  bags  with  nuts  before 
returning,  but  every  one  of  them  was  well  tired,  and  it  was  getting 
time  to  start ;  and  as  there  was  a  walk  of  eight  miles  before  them, 
they  agreed  to  set  off  with  the  few  nuts  they  had.  £ven  these 
seemed  too  heavy  f<9r  them  to  carry,  for  some  of  them  kept  lighten- 
ing their  bags  by  eating  the  nuts. 

However  merry  they  had  been  in  the  morning,  they  were  a  very 
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sober  company  as  they  rested  by  the  roadside  after  walkiiig  two 
miles,  aDQ  thought  drearily  of  the  other  six.  But  their  case  was 
better  than  they  thought,  as  indeed  our  circumstances  generally  are 
if  we  could  know  all.  They  had  not  gone  much  farther  when  an 
empty  waggon  and  a  team  of  fine  horses  came  rumbling  and  jinglin? 
behind  them,  and  with  a  shout  of  delight  Gus  Brookes  recognised 
the  waggon  from  Rndham  Mill,  which  had  been  out  to  deliver  a  load 
of  flour.  In  less  than  three  minutes  the  whole  of  the  nutting  party 
were  inBide,|andas  they  could  now  well  afford  to  be  merry,  they  laughed 
and  sang  to  their  hearts'  content.  Most  of  the  boys  still  continued 
to  eat  their  nuts,  and  by  the  time  they  reached  home  the  parents  of 
more  than  one  had  to  take  upon  trust  the  tale  of  their  success,  for 
not  a  single  filbert  could  they  produce  in  proof  of  it.  That  they  had 
returned  nome  in  a  flour  waggon,  however,  no  one  needed  to  be  told, 
for  all  their  coats  were  marked  very  conspicuously  with  patches  of 
white. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

THE  EMPLOTEBS'  FBIZE    SCHEME. 

The  Copsley  boys  were  now  in  earnest  preparation  for  the  Christmas 
examination,  in  which  every  lad  from  the  first  class  to  the  last  felt 
interested,  and  to  which  they  looked  forward  all  through  the  year. 
But  the  boys  of  the  first  class  had  another  object  in  view.  A  number 
of  gentlemen  of  the  district  had  about  twenty  years  before  esta- 
blished an  Employers'  Prise  Scheme  for  competition,  under  certain 
regulations,  by  scholars  who  attended  any  soiool  within  a  circle  of 
five  miles  round  Budham. 

Towards  the  funds  of  this  scheme  every  school  had  to  contribute 
a  certain  sum  for  each  scholar  sent  for  examination.  Of  course, 
under  these  circumstances,  it  was  not  likely  that  a  schoolmaster  would 
send  any  boy  unless  there  was  a  probability  of  his  being  successful. 
So  Mr.  Stanton  examined  the  first  class  himself,  and  then  chose  the 
first  twelve  on  the  list  as  candidates  for  the  prizes. 

The  candidates  were  divided  into  three  grades,  a  different 
standard  of  excellence  being  fixed  for  each.  Those  who  had  never 
tried  before  were  epen  to  receive  a  prize  of  a  guinea's  worth  of 
books ;  those  who  had  already  won  that,  contended  for  a  prize  of 
three  guineas  in  money ;  and  those  who  had  ahready  carried  off  the 
two  former,  tried  for  a  money  prize  of  five  guineas ;  while  the  one 
who  gained  the  highest  number  of  marks  had  a  scholarship  for  two 
years,  worth  twenty  pounds  a  year,  at  a  local  college. 

These  prizes,  as  will  readily  be  believed,  were  greatly  coveted  by 
the  youths  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  not  only  on  account  of  their 
intrinsic  worth,  but  because  thev  were  valuable  as  recommendations 
in  obtaining  situations  under  subscribers  to  the  scheme.  There  was 
also  considerable  emulation  among  the  schools  in  the  neighbourhood, 
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for  the  simple  reason  that  the  sohoolmaster  whose  pupils  carried  off 
most  prizes  became  yery  popular,  and  yacanoies  in  such  a  school  were 
eagerly  filled  up. 

Mr.  Stantcn  had  hitherto  been  very  successful,  for  his  boys  each 
year  carried  off  more  than  their  proportion  of  prizes.  It  was  a  rare 
thing  for  more  than  two  of  the  candidates  he  sent  to  prove  unsuccess- 
ful in  trying  for  the  ffrst  prize,  and  many  were  the  three  guineas 
awarded  to  his  scholars.  He  had  on  two  occasions  sent  youths  who 
had  carried  off  tiie  five  guineas ;  but  it  was  not  often  a  boy  stayed 
long  enough  at  school  to  entitle  him  to  contend  for  that.  But  on 
this  occasion  it  must  be  owned  that  Mr.  Stanton  felt  anxious  for  the 
reputation  of  his  school.  Three  or  four  first-class  boys  had  left 
school  immediately  after  the  employers'  examination  last  year,  and 
he  feared  the  possibility  of  falling  snort  this  time  in  the  number  of 
prizes.  But  though  anxious,  he  was  not  disheartened,  and  so  he  tried 
his  best.  Having  chosen  the  twelve  candidates,  he  gave  them  an 
extra  hour  of  study  every  day,  taking  half-an-hour  of  their  dinner- 
time, and  keeping  them  half-an-hour  after  the  others  at  night  This 
might  appear  tyrannical,  only  that  the  lads  were  as  anxious  as  he 
for  success,  and  were  glad  to  sacrifice  part  of  both  leisure  and 
pastime  to  obtain  it. 

The  examination  was  fixed  for  Saturday,  so  that  the  candidates 
might  attend  without  interfering  with  regular  school  duties.  It  was 
to  begin  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  Budham  Church  Schools, 
which  were  not  only  the  most  central  but  the  largest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  best  suited  to  the  purposes  of  an  examination. 

At  last  the  important  day  arrived,  and  the  twelve  lads  on  whom 
lay  the  responsibility  of  keeping  up  the  honour  of  Copsley  School, 
met  there  at  nine  o'clock.  Mr.  Stanton  gave  each  a  supply  of  pens, 
ink,  and  blotting-paper,  to  say  nothing  of  good  advice,  and  then  they 
walked  quietly  on  towards  Rudham.  At  half-past  nine  the  town  was 
all  alive  with  little  groups  of  boys  and  girls  (for  girls  were  admitted 
to  the  competition)  from  the  various  schools  in  l£e  neighbourhood, 
eyeing  each  other  half  shyly,  half  curiously,  as  if  trying  to  estimate 
their  chances  in  the  examination. 

By  ten  minutes  to  ten  all  the  candidates  were  seated  a  yard  apart 
along  the  desks,  each  with  pen,  ink,  and  blotting-paper  in  front  of 
him,  and  a  good  supply  of  foolscap  paper  by  his  side.  Precisely  as 
the  church-bell  rang  out  the  first  stroke  of  ten  the  genial,  white- 
haired  old  vicar— the  Rev.  James  Gray,  who,  toge&er  with  an 
examiner  from  the  London  University,  was  entrusted  witii  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  Prize  Scheme — ascended  the  desk,  and  read  out  the 
regulations  that  would  have  to  be  complied  with.  Then  the  first 
prmted  paper  of  questions  was  handed  round. 

After  a  slight  rustling  of  papers  there  was  a  dead  silence  while 
the  lads  read  over  the  questions.  Varied  was  the  expression  on  the 
faces  of  the  candidates.  Some  grew  blank  with  bewilderment  as 
they  saw  question  after  question  which  they  could  not  answer  j  whUe 
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others  grew  bright  with  the  radiance  of  conscious  ability.  But  there 
was  DO  time  to  throw  away,  and  all  alike  began  to  do  what  they 
could.  And  now  the  staff  of  inspectors  walked  quietly  round  among 
the  competitors  to  answer  any  proper  question,  or  with  quick  eye  to 
detect  any  attempt  to  break  the  rules  of  the  examination.  Very  soon 
a  Jad  was  found  copying  from  his  neighbour,  and  was  of  course  sent 
out  of  the  room,  and  a  little  later  a  lad  was  expelled  for  referring  to 
a  memorandum  brought  on  a  scrap  of  paper  in  his  pocket.  The 
downcast  looks  of  these  two  scapegraces  as  thej  left  their  places 
were  a  very  salutary  caution  to  any  others  who  might  be  tempted  to 
disregard  the  regulations. 

At  eleven  o^clock  all  the  answers  were  taken  up  and  a  fresh  set 
of  questions  served  round,  and  at  twelve  the  answers  to  these  were 
collected,  and  the  examination  adjourned  for  two  hours  for  dinner. 
Of  course  all  the  competitors  were  hungry,  and  very  few  of  them  had 
brought  any  provisions  with  them.  Now,  there  were  only  two  con- 
fectioners' shops  in  Rudham,  and  the  people  not  having  thought  of 
the  examination  had  made  no  more  preparation  than  on  any  other 
Saturday ;  the  consequence  was  that  there  was  a  run  on  cakes  of 
all  sorts — custards  were  scarce,  and  porkpies  were  at  a  premium. 
One  of  the  confectioners',  who  proved  to  be  an  enterprising  man, 
equal  to  such  an  emergency,  tooK  in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  and 
long  before  the  time  allowed  for  dinner  was  expired  he  provided 
custards  and  rice-puddings  enough  to  satisfy  all  comers. 

Mr.  Stanton  and  his  boys  got  such  eatables  as  they  could,  and 
then  sauntered  round  the  town,  through  the  old  churchyard  and  back 
by  the  mill.  On  the  way  Mr.  Stanton  tried  to  learn  from  the  boys 
their  prospects  of  success  by  asking  what  they  had  answered  to  each 
question.  William  Parson  and  Bob  Johnson,  who  had  won  the  first 
grade  prize  last  year,  were  now  trying  for  the  three-guinea  prize ; 
and  Alec  Gordon,  who  had  previously  gained  the  first  and  second 
grade  prizes,  was  trying  for  the  five  guineas ;  and,  though  he  had 
not  whispered  a  word  of  his  intention  to  anybody,  he  purposed  if 
possible  to  win  the  scholarship  in  addition.  Mr.  Stanton  was  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  reports  the  boys  gave  of  their  papers,  and 
especially  so  with  regard  to  Alec  Gordon's.  He  had  answered 
every  question,  and  there  was  only  one  of  his  answers  of  which  the 
master  was  rather  doubtful. 

At  a  quarter  to  two  the  boys  went  in  for  further  examination, 
while  their  teacher  stayed  outside  chatting  on  various  congenial 
topics  with  other  schoolmasters  of  his  acquaintance.  The  examina- 
tion was  over  at  four  o'clock,  and  then  the  lads  walked  home,  feeling 
very  anxious  as  to  the  result,  but  knowing  there  would  be  at  least  a 
fortnight  of  anxious  suspense  before  the  returns  would  be  published. 
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UP  THE  EHINE,  &o. ; 

OE  THE  PACTS  AND  FANCIES  OP  A  TWO  WEEKS'  TOUR. 

No.  xn. 

ATTLES,  the  issues  of  which  have  been  fraught  with 
mighty  moment  to  nations,  have  ever  played  a  promi- 
nent part  in  history.  A  notable  instance  is  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo.  You  will  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  we 
— three  Englishmen — desired  to  see  the  place  where 
Englishmen  so  distinguished  themselves  for  bravery 
and  fortitude  as  on  the  field  of  Waterloo ;  so  we  set  off  for  the 
famous  field.  On  arrival,  we  again  find  ourselves  pestered  by  the 
everlasting,  self-recommended  guides.  But,  discarding  the  proffers 
to- do  it  so  much  less  than  ^''im,  sur,"  we  push  our  way  up  the  steps 
of  the  pyramid,  at  the  top  of  which  stands  the  Belgian  lion,  cast  from 
the  cannons  taken  by  the  allies.  A  number  of  natives  on  the  top 
excite  our  risibilities.  They  having  an  eye  to  business,  we  are 
asked  unexpectedly  in  broken  English  to  buy  a  **  ship  of  ole  block," 
meaning,  no  doubt,  will  we  purchase  a  lithograph  of  the  lion,  or 
photographs  of  the  principal  places  and  scenes  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  We  make  our  purchases,  and  dismiss  the  troublesome 
vendors.  Next  we  consult  our  map  and  plan  of  the  battle-field, 
picking  out  the  most  noted  places,  getting  such  help  as  we  may — 
*'  La  Belle  Alliance,"  **  Haye  Sainte,"  the  ''  Chateau  de  Hougou- 
mont,"  &c. ;  but  Rossomme,  where  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  been 
sitting  studying  the  geography  of  the  country  when  the  battle 
began,  we  could  not  see,  or  at  least  identify.  Taking  a  general 
survey  of  the  plains,  on  which  now  wave  wheat  and  other  cereals, 
and  having  but  a  limited  time  at  command,  we  make  a  hasty  descent, 
cross  the  road  that  leads  to  the  village  of  Mont  St.  Jean  and  which 
runs  right  through  the  plains,  we  soon  find  ourselves  at  the  farm  of 
Hougoumont.  Yes,  here  we  are  at  the  Chateau  de  Hougoumont, 
the  very  place  round  which  raged  the  hottest  of  the  conflict.  It  was 
taken  and  retaken  and  kept  till  death  by  many  a  brave  fellow  whose 
blood  soaked  the  soil  beneath  our  feet  on  that  dreadful  day  of 
slaughter,  the  18th  of  June,  1815.  Here  the  strength  of  the  battle 
concentrated,  and  Wellington  contended  with  Napoleon  the  Great 
in  the  great  cause  of  liberty  against  despotism,  and  where  the  power 
of  the  tyrant  was  dashed  to  pieces  as  a  potter's  vessel.  So  runs  the 
thought  as  we  look  again  and  again  at  this  dilapidated  old  farm- 
house and  yard,  greedy  of  the  sight.  But  being  reminded  that  the 
^*  time's  up  "  we  feel  antiquarian  enough  to  desire  some  souvenir 
of  our  visit.  So  breaking  away  a  piece  of  the  old  wall  we  put  it  in 
our  pocket  and  walk  quickly  away.  As  we  return,  the  imagination 
is  busy — as  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  We  see  the  contending 
armies  in  their  respective  position ;  try  to  trace  the  place  where  the 
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mowing  down  was  done,  and  the  little  hollow  in  which  lay  the 
guards  who  heard  and  obeyed  with  unfailing  promptness  the  order, 
"  Up,  guards,  and  at  them ! ''  Thus  I  muse,  and  observe,  and  loiter, 
when  finding  myself  left  by  my  companions  I  start  at  a  run  to  catch 
them  up.  So  good-bye  to  Waterloo,  at  least  we  should  say  the 
plains ;  for  Waterloo  village  is  some  little  distance  away,  while  the 
battle-field  is  close  to  Mont  St.  Jean.  Why,  then,  is  it  called  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo  if  fought  at  the  village  of  Mont  St.  Jean  ?  We 
understand  this :  the  Duke  of  Wellington*  made  his  head-quarters 
at  Waterloo,  and  dated  his  despatch  from  there ;  and  so  history  has 
given  a  "  local  habitation  and  a  name ''  to  the  conflict,  which  she 
refuses,  in  spite  of  efforts  to  induce  her,  to  give  up  for  another. 
Be  it  so.  The  battle  was  fought  and  the  victor}'  won,  and  now  that 
P3a'amid  commemorates  the  fallen,  while  mausoleum  and  tablets 
rear  themselves  at  Waterloo  and  around  in  memory  of  the  departed 
brave. 

An  invitation  to  spend  a  little  time  at  Waterloo,  with  a  young 
gentleman  whose  acquaintance  we  had  made  must  be  foregone ;  not 
however,  from  the  want  of  a  disposition,  but  from  the  want  of  time. 
So  returning  to  Brussels,  we  seek  out  No.  87  in  the  Rue  de  Made- 
leine. Why  P  Because  it  is  said  at  '*  No.  87  in  this  street  stands 
the  house  in  which  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  gave  a  grand  ball  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  while  the  terrible  battle  of  Ligny  was 
being  fought  between  the  French  and  the  Prussians"*  on  the  16th  of 
June,  1815.  We  have  read  of  that  night  and  that  ball  more  than 
once.  Byron  has  celebrated  the  same  in  '^  Childe  Harold  "f  in  his 
own  inimitable  way ;  and  as  we  stand  right  in  front  of  the  very 
house,  only  a  few  yards  off*,  and  read  his  stanzas,  the  whole  circum- 
stances seem  to  have  more  reality  about  them  than  heretofore.  We 
give  two  stanzas  only  relating  to  the  above  : — 

"  There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 

And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry ;  and  bright 

The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily :  and  when 

Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell 
Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 

And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell. 

But  hush !  hark  I  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  kneU. 

******* 

Ah !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
And  gathering  tears  and  tremblings  of  distress, 

And  cheeks  all  pale  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blushed  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness ; 

And  there  were  sudden  partings  such  as  press 

*  "  Guide  to  Brussels." — [So  it  was  when  the  Deluge  of  God's  wrath  came 
in  the  days  of  Noah,  and  so  it  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  world,  when  the  Judge 
shidl  come. — Ed.] 

t  Canto  iii. 
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The  life  from  out  youDg  hearts,  and  chokiug  sighs 
Which  ne^er  might  be  repeated ;  who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes, 
Sincfi  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  morn  could  rise 

Leaving  the  Rue  de  Madeleine,  we  ramble  where  we  will :  visit 
the  G^aleries  of  St.  Hubert,  see  things  which  may  not  here  be  told, 
and  late  in  the  evening  wend  our  way  to  our  hotel,  but  not  without 
some  misgiving  as  to  Sunday  in  Brussels.  This  is  sad  to  see.  What 
we  said  of  Sunday  at  Coblentz  we  say  with  increased  emphasis  of 
Sunday  at  this  place.  The  best  use  to  which  it  seems  devoted  is 
that  of  a  holiday,  and  as  such  must  exert  a  vitiating  influence  on 
the  minds  of  visitors.  Shops  of  every  description  are  open,  and 
business  of  all  kinds  is  transacted ;  while  only  here  and  there  a 
solitary  shop  with  closed  shutters  silently  protests  against  such 
regardlessness  of  God  by  the  curt  announcement,  *^  Not  open  on 
Sundays."  So  that  God  hath  not  left  Himself  without  a  witness. 
The  Hotel  de  Yille  is  a  magnificent  structure,  with  a  fine  Gothic 
spire.  In  front  of  it  is  a  square,  at  the  side  of  which,  in  front  of  the 
hotel,  stands  the  Egmont  and  Horn  monument.  Of  these  brave 
men  you  may  read  in  Motley's  '^  Else  of  the  Dutch  Republic,''  and 
elsewhere.  But  our  purpose  here  is  to  see  what  is  "  going  on,"  for 
here  are  crowds  of  people — men  and  women.  There  is  a  fair  being 
held.  Dogs  are  here  offered  for  sale— dogs  of  all  shapes  and  sizes 
and  breeds — from  the  tiny  lap-dog  to  the  strongly- built  dog  that 
people  hereabout  put  into  harness  to  do  the  work  of  a  donkey. 
Here,  too,  are  pigeon-fanciers,  and  people  with  their  flower-pots.  It 
is  a  strange  medley  on  a  Sun<uiy  morning.  We  mix  amongst  this 
motley  multitude,  and  mark  the  rags  of  some,  the  respectable  dress 
of  others,  the  fierce,  angry  scowl,  awful  oath,  and  doubtful  gesture 
of  others,  till,  sickened  at  the  sight,  we  turn  away  to  seek  relief 
elsewhere.  We  And  quiet  and  rest  in  the  park — a  pretty  place, 
tastily  laid  out  and  well  supplied  with  fountains.  Here  we  watch 
^'  the  better  class "  of  society,  who  flit  past  us  like  butterflies  in 
pursuit  of  the  next  sweet,  while  the  familiar  sounds  we  occasionally 
hear  from  the  passers-by  tell  us  that  such  and  such  an  one  is  from 
"  over  the  water." 

As  it  was  Sunday  we  sought  to  keep  it  as  best  we  could  by  going 
to  service  as  at  Coblentz,  but  were  disappointed ;  though  we  were 
*i  in  "  at  more  than  one  Romish  service,  till  we  had  had  enough,  and 
came  out.  StiU,  in  our  gentle  walks  on  the  boulevards,  &c.,  we 
pass  several  places  and  objects  of  interest — *^  The  Palace,"  '*  The 
Place  of  Martyrs,''  ^'Colonne  de  la  Constitution" — till  we  find  a 
quiet  resting-place  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  having  them  idmost  to 
ourselves  as  we  sit  and  muse  before  the  playing  fountain.  We  like 
Brussels.  It  is  a  fine  city ;  fine  streets  some,  fine  buildings.  Its 
shady  retreats,  its  pleasant  boulevards  and  sparkling  fountains,  live 
in  our  memory.  It  is  a  delightful  resort  for  a  week  or  so,  though 
our  visit  is  much  shorter.    Still,  we  do  not  regret  visiting,  if  omy 
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for  two  or  three  dajs,  this  *<  Paris  in  miniature.'^  One  thing,  how- 
ever, weighs  us  down  on  leaving  Brussels — ^you  have  no  Lord's-day. 
And  thus  thinking,  the  lines  we  learnt  at  home  in  childhood  run 
through  the  mind : — 

A  Sabbath  well  spent 

Brings  a  week  of  content, 
And  health  for  the  toils  of  the  morrow ; 

But  a  Sabbath  profaned, 

Whatever  may  be  gained, 
Is  a  snre  forerunner  of  sorrow/* 

So  saying  "  Adieu  I "  we  set  out  on  the  ketubn  hy  way  of 

OSTEND 

—our  best  route  home.  Through  Alost,  Ghent,  and  Brugesii  of 
which  places,  seeing  them  only  for  a  minute  or  two  ^*  on  the  line," 
we  say  nothing,  save  this  of  Bruges — ^you  can  see  the  antique  belfry 
of  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  plainly ;  ay,  the  very  same  where 
Longfellow  had  such  visions  of  the  past,  and  of  which  he  tells  us  in 
his  poem,  *^  The  Belfry  of  Bruges/*  Poet-like  he  seems  to  have 
been  rapt  with  the  scene,  and  unconscious  of  the  flight  of  time. 
Hence  the  two  last  lines—- 

"  Hours  had  passed  away  like  minutes,  and  before  I  was  aware, 
Lo !  the  shadow  of  the  belfry  crossed  the  sun-illumined  square.** 

Here,  however,  we  are  at  Ostend.  Trumpets  blowing,  flags  flying, 
bands  playing,  people  carousing,  and  ships  in  the  docks  dressed  out 
in  sayest  colours.  The  place  is  evidently  in  holiday  attire.  Being 
curious,  we  ask  *' What  is  the  matter?"  Answer:  ^^  To-day  the 
priest  has  been  blessing  the  water,  and  having  processioned  the  place 
the  people  are  holding  a  fete  in  honour  of  the  occasion."  Let  us 
go  see.  We  observe  on  an  open  space  two  stout  poles  erected  at  a 
respectful  distance  from  each  other.  Four  feet  from  the  ground 
runs  another,  uniting  the  other  two,  this  last  one  being  greased  for 
a  particular  purpose.  On  each  side  of  this  cross-pole  runs  the  sail 
of  a  ship,  so  supported  as  to  form  two  immense  bags,  one  on  each 
side.  The  bag  on  the  left  contains  a  quantity  of  soot,  that  on  the 
right  flour,  or  something  white.  For  the  amusement  of  the  multi- 
tude, a  number  of  young  men,  one  after  another,  walk  along  the 
greasy  pole  with  bare  feet,  from  one  side  to  the  other.  If  successful, 
which  is  rare,  he  takes  from  a  little  bag  affixed  to  the  upright  pole 
a  tiny  b<dl,  and  holds  it  up,  as  if  he  meant  *^  That's  one  to  me." 
Seeing  this  the  crowd  applauds,  while  he  dances  like  a  monkey,  as 
if  he  were  really  a  descendant  thereof,  round  the  pole,  the  band 
meantime  striking  up  some  appropriate  tune.  If  the  pole-walker 
was  unsuccessful  he  fell  souse  into  the  soot  or  flour,  and  came  up 
accordingly,  when  a  shout  of  glee  greeted  his  appearance.  We 
stayed  till  disgusted,  and  then  rambled  round  the  town.    Bnt  we 
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found  sports  of  a  similar  character  in  fall  operation.  We  will  not 
speak  of  them  farther,  hut  it  corresponded  to  what  we  call  '*  the 
wakes  "  precisely.  We  could  not,  however,  forhear  the  reflection, 
'^  All  this  under  the  auspices  of  Rome !"  Yes,  such  was  Sunday  as  we 
saw  it  on  the  Continent — a  disgrace  to  the  much-vaunted  civilisation 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Many  other  things  have  we  to  say,  hut  not  here  in  these  pages, 
and  not  now.  To  sum  up.  The  *^  out''  has  been  a  most  enjoyable 
one,  with  fine  opportunities  and  fine  weather — good  health  and  good 
spirits  to  boot.  It  has  been  a  new  experience,  and  we  return  with 
a  deeper  reverence  for  the  Sabbath  after  witnessing  its  profanation 
and  systematic  desecration  out  here,  prizing  our  Protestantism  more 
than  ever ;  while  the  endless  display,  gorgeous  ritual,  scenic  mani- 
festations, in  the  professedly  holy  place,  with  the  lighting  of  candles, 
counting  of  beads,  ffenuflecting,  gesticulating,  and  prostrating  before 
the  upraised  host,  &c.,  &c.,  will  make  more  precious  than  ever  the 
worship  of  the  Spirit. 

On  the  evening  of  June  30th  we  left  Ostend  bound  for  Dover. 
Soon  after  leaving  the  harbour  the  sable  shades  of  night  began  to 
close  over  and  fold  us  in,  while  a  refreshing  breeze  fanned  us  cool 
as  we  reclined  against  the  bulwark  of  the  vessel.  We  watched  the 
seaman  bring  forth  his  white  light,  and  lift  it  aloft  to  the  highest 
mast,  one  reason  being  probably  to  warn  others  against  the  danger 
of  immediate  neighbourhood.  For  awhile  we  retire  to  sleep,  for 
darkness  is  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  As  we  near  our  port  of 
Dover  we  peer  out  into  the  darkness  for  the  tall  white  walls  of 
Albion ;  but  see  nothing  as  yet  but  a  light  ridge  of  unseeming  shape, 
for  the  day  is  young  and  it  hath  not  been  said  *^  Let  there  be  light." 
And  so  in  the  darkness  we  step  out  of  the  ship  on  to  the  shore. 
The  feeling  which  now  animates  the  breast  must  be  experienced  to 
be  understood.  Will  you  understand  me  better  if  I  say  you 
feel  at  home — amongst  your  friends?  What  more  can  I  say?  And 
now  the  emotion  heaving  in  the  heart  enables  us  to  understand  the 
feelings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  when  he  penned  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel.*'  And  as  we  thus  come  home,  and  approach  the  scenes  of 
our  early  youth  and  boyhood  the  lines  spring  almost  involuntarily 
to  the  lips — 

"  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land! 
Whose  heart  within  him  ne*er  hath  burned, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand ! 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well, 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim  ; 
Despite  his  titles,  power,  and  pelf. 
The  wretch  concentred  all  on  self. 


26S  BEilTlNG  THEIR  aWORDS   LHTO  PLODGHSHAKES. 

Living  shall  forfeit  f&ir  renonn, 
And  donbly  dying  sboll  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  spmog 
Unwept,  niihoiioiired,  and  □□sung," 

And  now  "  what  ?  "  We  must  part.  M7  fear  is  lest  you  bave 
been  detuned roo  long;  but  ''fond  legreta,  alas!  are  vain."  Thii, 
however,  we  hope — that  "  A  Two  Weeks'  Tour  "  has  not  been 
without  some  little  pleasure  and  profit  to  others  beudes  the  thbke 
more  immediately  concerned.  We  may  not  meet  together  more 
here  ;  it  may  not  belong  to  ub.  But  let  ua  pray  that  when  life's 
wanderincB  are  done  and  life's  record  closed,  tbrough  the  grace  and 
good  guidance  of  our  God,  we  may  all  meet  in  that  place  of  infinite, 
unsurpassable  beauty  and  splendour,  where  the  wioked  cease  from 
troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest.  Enoch  Hall.  ■ 


BEATING  THEIB  SWORDS  INTO  PLOUGHSHABES. 

Isaiah  ii.,  4. 
This  is  to  be  the  employment  of  the  nations  when  the  Gospel  of  oar 
Lord  Jeans  Christ  becomes  the  law  of  their  policy.  War  is  a  cruel 
thing,  and  in  God's  "holy mountain"  they  shall  not  hurt  or  destroy. 
They  can  do  without  swords  and  other  implements  of  war ;  for 
universal  justice  will  prevail,  and  men  will  have  no  need  to  fight  for 


that  wMoIi  will  he  yielded  as  a  matter  of  right.    Oh,  let  n 
and  labonr  for  that  happy  time. 


SHAPHAN  READING  THE  LAW. 

2  Chronicles,  xzxit.,  16. 

Jo9U5,  OQB    of  the    gooS.  kingi  of  Jadah.    He  wtu  only  eight 

yean  old  vhen  he  h^an  to  reigii,  and  he  reigned  in  Jemsalem  one- 
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and- thirty  years.  In  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  while  he  was  yet 
yonng  (only  sixteen),  he  hegan  to  seek  after  the  Gh>d  of  David  his 
father,  and  to  purge  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  from  the  high  places  and 
the  groves,  and  Uie  carved  images  and  the  molten  images.  And 
they  hrake  down  the  altars  of  Baalim  in  his  presence,  and  tiie  images 
that  were  on  high  above  them  he  cut  down,  and  the  gloves,  and  the 
carved  images,  and  the  molten  images,  be  brake  in  pieces  and  made 
dust  of  them,  and  strewed  it  upon  the  graves  of  them  that  had 
sacrificed  unto  them. 

When  religion  is  revived  the  Word  of  God  is  more  precious  and 
more  generally  read ;  and  so  here  Josiah  caused  the  Word  of  God  to 
be  read  to  hiln,  that  he  might  be  further  instructed  in  the  ways  of 
the  Lord.  Let  us  in  all  our  ways  consult  God's  Word ;  for  it  teaches 
kings  how  to  reign,  families  how  to  conduct  themselves,  business 
men  how  to  carry  on  their  business,  and  even  children  how  they  may 
behave  so  as  to  be  loved  of  God  and  man. 


SCIENCE   FOR   CHILDREN, 

CHAPTEE  VII. — ASTEONOMY. 

T  our  last  conversation  about  astronomy  our  attention  was 
given  to  the  earth,  but  we  must  say  a  little  about  the 
moon  this  time,  if  my  young  friends  would  like  to  know 
anything  concerning  it. 

Hebbeet.  '^We  shall  be  very  glad  to  know  something  about 
the  moon,  so  will  you  please  tell  us  how  lar^e  it  is  ?'' 

''  Its  diameter  is  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  or 
a  little  more  than  one  quarter  the  diameter  of  the  earth.'' 

Beetha.  <<  If  it  is  so  large  as  that,  how  is  it  that  it  appears  so 
smaU  ?  " 

"  On  account  of  its  great  distance.  Have  you  not  observed  that 
when  anything  is  a  great  way  off  it  looks  much  smaller  than  when  it 
is  near  ?*  A  chimney-pot  looks  small  when  on  the  top  of  the  chimney, 
but  it  is  found  to  be  much  larger  when  seen  on  the  ground  than  it 
appeared  when  so  high  up.  If  you  observe  a  kite  also,  you  will  see 
that  as  it  rises  and  gets  further  away,  it  appears  to  become  smaller, 
until  it  is  little  more  than  a  speck  in  the  sky.  So  the  moon  appears 
small  because  it  is  very  distant.*' 

Annie.  *^  What  is  the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  moon  ?  " 

"  It  is  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  miles." 

Hebbeet.  '^  Why  that  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  miles; 
how  long  would  it  ts^e  a  railway-^ain  to  go  all  that  distance  if  it 
was  an  express  ?  " 

^*  Well,  supposing  it  could  travel  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an 
hour,  night  and  day,  without  once  stopping  for  water  or  coals,  it 
would  have  to  go  on  and  on  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  days  before  it 


ooold  accomplish  the  distance  at  which  the  moon  trayels  round  the 
earth," 

Annie.  *^  How  lone  does  it  take  the  moon  to  travel  round  the 
eaithP" 

"  Nearly  twenty-eight  days." 

Bebtha.  **  Does  the  moon  revolye  on  its  own  axis  like  the  earth 
does  ?  " 

'*  Yes ;  and  it  requires  just  as  much  time  to  turn  round  on  its  own 
axis  as  it  does  to  travel  round  the  earth.'* 

Hebbebt.  "  What  is  the  reason  why  the  moon  does  not  give  us 
as  much  light  as  the  sun  ?    Is  it  hecause  the  sun  is  larger  P" 

"  No,  tnat  is  not  the  reason,  for  though  the  moon  is  smaller,  it  is 
muoh  nearer  than  the  sun  ;  but  it  does  not  give  us  so  muoh  light  be- 
cause it  has  no  light  except  that  which  it  receives  from  the  sun.  The 
sun  gives  light  to  the  moon,  and  the  moon  reflects  the  Ught  or 
throws  it  off  to  the  earth." 

Annie.  **  How  does  it  do  that?" 

*'  Just  in  the  same  way  that  a  mirror  or  a  window  reflects  light. 
On  a  clear  evening  when  the  sun  is  setting,  if  you  just  turn  your  back 
to  the  sun,  and  look  at  the  windows  of  houses  on  which  tne  sun  is 
shining,  they  appear  very  bright  by  reflecting  the  sun's  rays ;  so  the 
hright  appearance  of  the  moon  is  due  to  the  light  it  receives  from  the 


sun." 


Hebbebt.  *'  But  how  does  it  happen  that  we  sometimes  see  only 
half  a  moon,  and  sometimes  only  a  quarter  ?  " 

^1  It  happens  in  this  way :  that  side  of  the  moon  on  which  the 
son  is  shining  is  sometimes  turned  half  aw£^  from  us,  and  when  it 
is  so  we  can  see  only  half  the  bright  side.  The  dark  side  is  there  all 
the  time,  but  we  cannot  see  it,  simply  because  the  sun  is  not  shining 
on  it,  and  therefore  it  cannot  reflect  any  light." 

Bebtha.  '<  Will  vou  please  tell  us  what  is  meant  by  a  new  moon, 
and  a  crescent,  and  the  other  names  used  in  speaking  of  the  moon's 
changes  ?  *' 

*^  When  the  sun  is  shining  on  that  side  of  the  moon  which  is 
tnmed  away  from  us,  so  that  we  cannot  see  the  least  bit  of  the  bright 
side,  we  caU  her  the  new  moon ;  then  as  soon  as  we  can  see  a  small 
part  of  the  brightness  we  call  her  crescent;  when  half  of  the 
enlightened  side  can  be  seen  she  is  called  a  half-moon ;  when  rather 
inore  than  half  is  visible  she  is  called  gibbous,  and  when 
the  whole  of  the  bright  surface  is  turned  to  us  we  call  her  a  full 
moon." 

Ankie.  ^'  When  looking  at  the  moon  sometimes  we  have  seen  some 
dark  places  on  its  face  as  though  it  had  two  eyes  and  a  mouth — what 
^■^es  the  dark  places  ?  "  | 

"  They  are  caused  by  deep  holes  or  valleys ;  the  moon's  surface  is 
very  rugged,  there  are  large  hills  and  mountains,  even  large  volcanoes 
have  been  seen  sending  out  what  looked  like  fire  and  smoke,  some- 
u^g  like  the  burning  mountains  on  the  earth.    There  is  one  bright 
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and  monntainons  part  of  the  moon  which  some  astronomers  call 
Mount  Etna." 

Hebbebi.  '^  Is  the  moon  of  any  use  to  the  earth  besides  giying  us 
light  in  the  night-time  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  tides  are  caused  mainly  by  the  moon." 

Beetha.  **  Please  tell  us  about  them',  for  when  we  were  at  the 
sea- side  the  water  came  high  up,  and  then  went  down  until  it  was 
low,  and  we  did  not  know  where  the  water  came  from,  nor  where  it 
went  to :  that  is  what  you  mean  by  the  tide,  isn't  it?  " 

*''  It  is,  and  these  changes  are  caused  by  the  moon's  attraction. 
On  whichever  side  of  the  earth  the  moon  is,  it  draws  a  large  quantity 
of  water  to  that  side,  and  so  makes  what  is  called  high-tide  ;  then  as 
another  part  of  the  earth  gets  turned  towards  the  moon  the  water  is 
drawn  away  from  that  ^ide  where  it  was  at  first,  and  what  is  called 
low-tide  is  made." 

Heebeet.  *^  Then  is  it  always  high  water  at  a  place  just  at  the 
time  when  the  moon  is  nearest  to  that  place  ?  " 

"No,  not  exactly  at  the  time  when  the  moon  is  nearest  to  the 
place,  but  about  two  or  three  hours  after.** 

Annie.  **  When  it  is  high-tide  at  one  side  of  the  earth,  is  it 
always  low- tide  at  the  opposite  side?" 

^^  No,  for  there  are  always  two  high-tides ;  one  on  that  side  of  the 
earth  which  is  turned  towards  the  moon,  and  the  other  on  the  opposite 
side." 

Annie.  **  How  is  the  one  on  the  opposite  side  caused  ?  " 

**  By  the  attraction  which  the  moon  exerts  over  the  earth  itself; 
the  moon  not  only  draws  the  water  towards  that  side  of  the  earth 
which  is  nearest  to  it,  but  it  also  draws  the  body  of  the  earth  away 
from  the  water  which  is  on  the  opposite  side,  and  so  makes  high-tide 
there.'* 

Heebeet.  '^  Does  not  the  sun  attract  the  water  a  little,  or  is  it 
only  the  moon  ?  " 

"  The  sun  does  attract  a  little,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  the 
moon,  and  the  sun's  attraction  is  most  seen  during  the  spring-tides." 

Beetha.  "  What  are  the  spring-tides  ?  " 

*'  They  are  the  high-tides  which  we  have  when  the  attraction  of 
the  sun  and  the  attraction  of  the  moon  are  both  in  the  same  direction ; 
they  can  only  occur  at  new  moon  and  when  the  moon  is  at  the  fall. 
At  these  times  the  sun  and  moon  are  both  drawing  the  water  in  the 
same  direction,  so  that  the  tides  are  higher  than  at  any  other  time.*' 

Beetha.  **  What  is  the  name  given  to  the  tides  when  it  is  neither 
new  moon  nor  full  moon  ?  " 

"  They  are  then  called  neap-tides,  because  the^  rise  least." 

Annie.  **  How  long  does  it  take  the  tide  to  nae  ?  *' 

"  Nearly  six  hours,  and  in  about  fifteen  minutes  after  it  has  ceased 
to  rise  it  begins  to  fall ;  it  falls  for  nearly  six  hours,  and  then,  after 
remaining  stationary  for  another  fifteen  minutes  it  commjenoes  to  rise 
again." 
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Hebbeet.  '*  Then  does  one  higli^tide  follow  another  in  about  twelye 
hours  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  in  a  little  more  than  twelve  hours;  so  that  if  it  is  high-tide 
at  six  in  the  morning,  it  will  be  high-tide  again  at  twenty  minutes 
past  six  in  the  eyening,  and  again  at  twenty  minutes  to  seven  the 
next  monung." 

Beetha.  ^*  I  think  the  moon  is  very  useful  to  the  earth  in  giving 
us  light  at  nights,  and  in  causing  the  tides  to  change ;  do  you  know 
whe&er  the  earth  is  of  any  use  to  the  moon  or  not  ?  '' 

"  Yes ;  the  earth  gives  light  to  the  moon  during  its  long  nights, 
which  last  very  much  longer  than  our  nights  do.'' 

Annie.  ^*  Does  the  eartib.  give  as  much  light  to  the  moon  as  the 
moon  gives  to  the  earth? '' 

^^  Yes,  and  more ;  for  as  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  greater  than 
the  surface  of  the  moon,  the  earth  can  reflect  more  light,  and  must  be 
a  far  more  beautiful  object  if  seen  from  the  moon  than  the  moon 
appears  to  us.  If  you  can  imagine  a  bright  orb  appearing  about 
thirteen  times  larger  than  the  moon  looks  to  be,  you  will  have  some 
idea  of  the  appearance  which  the  earth  presents  if  viewed  &om  the 
moon." 

Bertha.  '^  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  anyone  living  on  the 
moon  or  not  ?  " 

'^  I  have  never  been  there  to  see,  but  some  people  believe  the 
moon  to  be  inhabited,  and  I  know  of  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
so,  for  God  has  covered  the  earUi  with  life  everywhere,  and  He  may 
have  placed  some  of  His  creatures  on  the  moon's  surface.  He  is 
abundant  in  goodness,  and  it  quite  accords  with  what  we  know  of 
His  character  to  believe  that  He  has  formed  creatures  capable  of 
living  and  enjoying  themselves  there,  though  the  conditions  of  life  on 
the  moon  must  be  greatly  different  from  what  they  are  here.*' 


LITTLE    CHARLEY'S  TEMPTATION. 

T  was  a  pleasant  afternoon  in  the  spring  when  Charley 

asked  leave  to  play  in  the  garden :  he  had  his  little 

waggon,  and  as  the  gardener  was  clearing  the  borders 

he  fllled  it  with  dead  stuks  and  leaves,  and  wheeled  it  off. 

Soon  his  little  friend  Hamilton  came  in  to  help  him. 

They  worked  together  with  great  glee,   loading  the 

waggon  and  drawing  it  away.    You  could  hear  their 

merry  laugh  as  they  sometimes  in  their  hurry  upset  the 

load,  and  then  had  it  all  to  pick  up  again.    Cnarley's 

mother  passed  through  the  garden  on  her  way  to  see  a 

sick  neighbour ;  she  was  glad  to  see  the  boys  so  happy, 

and  then  told  them  she  liked  to  see  them  industrious. 

After  a  Uttle  while  Hamilton  grew  tired,  and  said : 
«  Come,  Charley,  let  us  go  down  to  the  lake-shore,  and 
see  the  men  fishing." 


<^  oil,  no,  Hamilton  I  my  mother  does  not  like  to  haye  me  go  there.'' 

^*  We  need  not  go  quite  down  to  the  shore,  and  she  won't  care  if 
you  just  look  at  them,  and  see  them  pull  in  the  fish ;  it's  real  fun ; 
and  we  shall  be  back  before  your  mother  comes." 

Charley  felt  that  it  was  not  quite  right,  but  he  thought  he  would 
not  go  yery  near  the  shore,  and  that  he  would  soon  come  back ;  so 
they  scampered  off. 

They  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  pier  that  is  built  off  into  the  lake. 
There  were  seyeral  men  and  boys  fishing,  and  for  a  little  while  the 
two  boys  stood  at  a  distance  and  watched  them ;  but  as  they  heard 
their  snouts  when  a  fish  was  caught,  they  gradually  drew  nearer. 
One  of  the  men  was  yery  good-natured,  and  let  Charley  and  Hamil- 
ton draw  in  some  of  the  fish ;  they  flapped  and  fioundered,  and 
spattered  the  water  all  around,  and  the  stones  were  yery  wet  where 
the  boys  stood.  Charley's  feet  were  wet  and  cold,  and  he  began  to 
feel  yery  chilly,  for  the  eun  was  goine  down,  and  the  air  &om  the 
lake  was  damp,  and  he  was  not  dressed  as  his  mother  would  haye  had 
him  if  she  had  known  he  was  going  near  the  lake,  or  to  be  out  so 
late.  Hamilton,  finding  it  was  late,  ran  off,  saying  his  supper  would 
be  ready,  and  he  must  go.  Poor  Charley  walked  slowly  home ;  he 
knew  he  had  disobeyed  ms  mother,  and  he  felt  badly. 

His  mother  was  at  the  door  looking  for  him ;  she  felt  anxious,  as 
he  had  neyer  gone  away  before  without  askiug  leaye.  She  spoke 
kindly  to  him,  and  asked  him  where  he  had  oeen.  He  hesitated, 
but  told  her  the  truth ;  and  when  she  found  he  had  been  down  to  the 
lake,  and  that  his  clothes  and  feet  were  wet,  she  was  afraid  ne  had 
taken  cold ;  so  she  took  him  to  the  fire  and  warmed  him,  putting  on 
dry  stockings  and  shoes.  She  told  him  that  when  it  was  proper  for 
him  to  go  and  see  the  men  fish  his  father  would  take  him,  and  could 
see  that  he  did  not  go  where  there  were  bad  boys  who  said  wicked 
words ;  and  she  asked  him  if  he  did  not  remember  that  eyen  if  he  had 
come  home  before  she  did,  God  saw  him  and  knew  that  he  was  dis- 
obedient. 

After  he  had  eaten  his  supper  she  went  up  to  bed  with  him ;  and 
when  she  knelt  by  his  little  bed  and  prayed  that  her  dear  boy  might 
haye  strength  to  resist  temptation,  and  that  he  might  loye  Gbd,  and 
try  eyen  when  he  was  so  young  to  serye  and  obey  Him,  Charley  felt 
yery  sorry  for  what  he  had  done,  and  soon  sobbed  himself  to  sleep. 

In  the  night  he  moaned  and  was  so  restless  that  his  mother  got  up 
and  went  to  him.  She  found  him  yery  feyerish,  and  before  daylight 
he  was  in  a  high  feyer ;  and  for  seyeral  weeks  he  was  yery  ill,  and 
his  kind  mother  watched  by  him  constantly  night  and  day.  Often  in 
his  disturbed  sleep  he  murmured  of  fishes,  and  thought  Hamilton  was 
throwing  them  upon  him. 

One  Q&j  he  saw  how  yery  pale  his  mother  was,  and  he  said :  '*  Oh, 
mother,  I  am  afraid  it  has  made  you  sick  to  take  care  of  me."  His 
mother,  who  was  in  the  room,  said :  *'  Yes,  Charley,  many  nights 
your  mother  has  not  slept,  and  many  days  she  could  scarcely  eat. 
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because  she  was  so  anxions  about  you ;  and  the  pleasant  sunshiny 
days  she  has  been  shut  up  in  the  house  because  she  would  not  leave 
you.  So  I  hope,  my  dear  boy,  as  God  has  graciously  spared  your 
life,  that  you  will  remember  when  you  disobey  your  parents  you 
break  His  law  and  cause  them  very  great  unhappiness.*' 

Charley  thought  he  should  always  remember  this  sickness,  and 
often  afterwards  when  he  was  tempted  tO'  do  wrong  his  mother*s  pale 
face  would^come  before  him,  and  he  would  pray,  **  Lead  me  not  into 
temptation." 


MISERY    AND    DISGRACE    THROUGH 

DRUNKENNESS. 

lE  dreadfully  wet  night  I  was  goiog  along  the  street  at 
a  quick  pace,  when  I  saw,  a  few  yards  in  advance  of  me, 
a  policeman  dragging  a  lad  by  the  collar  of  his  coat. 
The  lad  was  respectably  dressed,  had  an  intelligent  face, 
and  seemed,  to  judge  by  his  looks,  to  have  a  great 
dislike  to  that  mode  of  treatment.  In  spite  of  the  rain,  I 
felt  some  anxiety  about  the  boy ;  so  without  further  ceremony  I  went 
up  to  them,  and  said  to  the  policeman — 

"  What  has  he  been  doing  ?  " 

"  Oh !  stealing  again,''  was  the  reply. 

"  Does  he  live  in  this  neighbourhood  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Yes.    He's  Mr.  C ^s  son,  and  lives   at   Entwistle   Street, 

No.  16." 

This  was  all  the  information  I  could  get  from  the  policeman. 
However,  my  curiosity  was  aroused,  partly  by  the  lad  a  genteel 
appearance,  and  also  from  a  longing  desire  to  know  who  Mr.  C^— 
vas,  and  I  therefore  made  my  way  to  No.  16,  Entwistle  Street. 

I  soon  found  No.  16 — in  fact,  the  door  was  open,  and  I  heard  a 
loud  noise  proceeding  from  the  inside.  Fearing  that  someone  was  in 
danger  of  being  hurt,  I  walked  in.  The  first  object  I  saw  was  a  man 
lying  with  his  Head  on  the  fender,  one  leg  under  the  table,  and  the 
other  on  a  chair.  Still  the  loud  noise  kept  on,  coming,  as  I  thought, 
from  the  parlour.  After  getting  the  man  into  a  sitting  position,  I 
^ent  into  the  parlour,  and  found,  to  my  astonishment,  a  woman 
there  in  the  worst  stage  of  drunkenness.  She  was  groaning  terribly 
--snoring,  perhaps,  would  better  express  it — and  I  proceeded  at  once 
to  awaken  her.  The  woman  blew  me  up  for  my  pains,  and  charged 
me  with  being  a  robber  and  a  thief.  Thinking  that  the  best  way  to 
bring  the  woman  to  her  senses  would  be  to  tell  her  about  her  son, 
Isaid — 

"  Do  you  know  your  son  is  locked  up  ?  " 

"  It's  nought  fresh,"  replied  Mrs.  C ,  and  added,  **  I  might 

take  myself  off  as  soon  as  I  liked." 
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I  was  sorely  puzzled  what  course  to  take  next.  I  was  on  the 
point  of  going  inta  the  kitchen  again  to  see  if  I  could  get  any^iiiig 
satisfactory  from  the  man,  when  I  was  saved  the  journey  hy  the 
individual  himself,  who  came  staggering  into  the  room.    This  was 

Mr.  C ,  who,  with  something  between  a  growl  and  a  threat,  asked 

me  to  *'  stand  treat  for  a  pint.'' 

''My  friend,"!  said,  unheeding  his  remark,  ''I  called  here  for 
the  purpose  of  informing  you  that  your  son  has  been  imprisoned  for 
steaung." 

**  Oh,  indeed,*'  replied  Mr.  C with  a  drunken  leer,  "  then  let 

him  stay  there  until  he  can  behave  himself  better.  When  children 
have  such  good  examples  set  them  at  home,  why,  you  see,  sir,  it's 
their  own  fault  if  they  don't  profit  by  them." 

''  But  I  hope  you  don't  call  this  a  good  example  for  your  children," 
said  I,  pointing  te  a  jug  half  full  of  beer,  and  also  to  ihe  intoxicated 
woman. 

^  "  We  have  simply  been  having  a  little  refreshment,"  Mr.  C — 
said,  trying  to  look  as  sober  as  possible. 

^'  Just  so,"  echoed  his  partner. 

"  Has  your  son  ever  been  in  prison  before  P  "  I  asked. 

Before  either  of  them  coula  reply,  the  lad  of  whom  we  were 
speaking  walked  into  the  room.  In  answer  to  my  questions,  he 
said  that  on  their  way  to  the  police-station  they  had  met  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday-school  which  he  attended.  He  was  sorely 
pained  to  see  one  of  his  scholars  in  that  position,  but  nevertheless  his 
heart  yearned  towards  him ;  so  after  a  few  words  with  the  policeman, 
he  went  with  him  to  the  police-station,  and  got  him  released. 

"  What  was  it  you  stole  ?  "  said  I  to  the  boy. 

"  Only  an  apple,  sir,"  replied  he, "  because  I  was  hungry,  and 
there  wasn't  anything  to  eat  here." 

"  But  you  have  been  taken  up  for  stealing  before,  have  you  not  ?" 

"  Me ! "  said  the  lad,  looking  with  astomshment  up  into  my  face. 
"  I  never  stole  anything  in  my  life  before." 

**  Well,  I  understood  the  policeman  to  say  you  had,"  said  I. 

"  Ah,  sir,  I  suppose  he  meant  my  elder  brother,  who  has  been  in 
prison  many  and  many  a  time  for  stealing." 

I  asked  the  lad  where  his  brother  was  now,  but  he  could  not  tell 
me.  "  I  know  where  he  is,"  screamed  out  Mrs.  C^— ,  in  a  shrill 
voice ;  "  he's  beastly  drunk  at  the  comer  beerhouse,  and  he  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  himself !'' 

The  woman  was  perfectly  right  when  she  said  that  her  son  ought 
to  be  "  ashamed  of  himself,"  but  she  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
shame  rested   every  bit  as  much   upon  her  shoulders  as  on  her 


son's. 


Like  most  other  intemperate  persons,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
could  not  see  their  own  folly.  Thej  would  not  admit  that  they  were 
drunkards.  "  Oh,  nothing  of  the  kind ;  they  merely  took  it  for  their 
healths'  sake.  ITiey  never  made  a  practice  of  getting  intoxicated, 
and  they  didn't  know  where  their  son  had  got  his  bad  habit  from." 
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And  so  these  two  poor  deluded  creatures  kept  on  talking  about  the 
sinfulness  of  drinking,  when,  all  the  while,  one  of  them  was  prostrate 
from  imbibing  too  much  of  the  selfsame  drink,  and  the  other  could 
scarcely  keep  on  his  leffs. 

I  fonnd  that  I  mi^t  just  as  well  talk  to  the  fire-place  as  talk  to 
them  in  their  present  condition,  so  I  therefore  left  them,  saying  that 
I  would  call  again  in  a  few  days.    When  I  went  the  second  time  they 

were  both  sober.    Mr.  C had  not  ^  touched  drink  "  for  two  days, 

which  was  very  gratifying  news  to  me.  I  tried  to  convince  him  of 
the  eiror  which  he  and  his  wife  had  fallen  into ;  that  their  present 
course,  if  persisted  in,  would  ruin  their  health,  destroy' their  souls, 
and  render  them  unfit  for  heayen.  I  pointed  out  to  them  the  bad 
example  which  they  had  already  set  their  sons,  and  that,  if  not  soon 
checked,  would  fall  as  a  curse  upon  their  heads.  After  two  hours 
thus  spent,  I  concluded  by  giving  them  both  an  invitation  to  come  to 
a  temperance  meeting  to  be  held  that  evening.  They  came— a  poor, 
down-trodden,  miserable-looking  couple ;  they  went  away  with  hopes 
brighter,  with  steps  firmer,  and  with  a  burning  desire  to  be  made 
useful  in  Qod's  kingdom.  S.  F. 
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BY  Air  OLD  lEAVELLEB. 

LONG-,  low,  sand^,  shelving  shore ;  a  line  of  palm-trees 
waving  their  spider-like  branches  against  tne  sky ;  a 
lighthoujse,  with  its  slender  form  just  visible  above  the 
horizon — ^this  is  the  approach  to  the  land  of  Eg3rpt  from 
the  sea.  It  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  lands ;  no  profane 
historv  tells  ua  of  its  origin,  and  go  back  as  far  as  we 
may  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  still  we  find  mention  of  the  land  of 
TTftTn.  It  was  called  the  land  of  Ham  because  the  descendants  of 
Ham  are  generally  believed  to  have  settled  it.  When  Abraham 
came  this  way  long  years  after,  he  found  this  land  of  Eg3rpt  imder  a 
stronff  and  civilised  rule ;  it  had  its  kin^,  whose  name  was  Pharaoh ; 
it  had  its  princes  and  courtiers ;  it  had  all  the  arrangementa  of  an 
enlightened  government.  If  we  may  trust  the  dates  of  the  monuments, 
if  we  may  trust  the  scraps  of  history  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  very  earliest  times,  the  eye  of  Abraham  when  he  visited  this 
land  must  have  fallen  upon  much  which  meets  the  eye  of  the  traveller 
now ;  the  solid  massive  Pyramids  then  waved,  as  now,  their  tidl 
forms  against  the  sky,  with  the  grim  features  of  the  Sphynx  near 
them,  and  many  a  temple  and  many  a  tomb,  whose  remains  now  fill 
us  with  wonder  and  astonishment.  In  comparison  with  the  age  of 
Egypt,  the  antiquity  of  Borne,  and  Carthage,  and  Athens,  and  even 
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of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  sink  into  insignificance.  The  Egyptians  i?ere  a 
great,  a  powerful,  a  civilised  people  two  thoifsand  years  before  the 
foundations  of  Rome  were  laid,  and  one  thousand  years  before  Cadmus 
entered  Greece,  bringing  the  rudiments  of  civilisation  and  learning 
with  him.  

Once  this  strange  old  land  must  have  been  a  vast  desert.  Which- 
ever way  the  eye  turned  there  was  nothing  but  one  long  plain  of  hot, 
quivering  sand.  In  the  course  of  time  God  opened  the  lountaind  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  pouring  forth  of  its  waters  made  Egypt.  Layer 
after  layer  Of  sediment  was  brought  down  from  the  mountains  of 
central  Africa  with  each  successive  vear,  till  Egypt  became  one  of 
the  most  fertile  of  the  countries  of  the  East.  Was  it  not  one  of  the 
most  fertile  P  Where  did  Abraham  go  in  time  of  famine  ?  Whither 
did  Isaac's  eyes  turn  when  he  could  get  no  food  in  Canaan  ?  Where 
did  Jacob  send  his  sons  when  his  whole  family  were  in  danger  of 
starvation  P 

Down  into  Egypt.  And  we  know,  for  Eoman  historians  have  told 
us,  that  the  great  city  of  Rome,  with  its  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  from  all  nations,  was  supplied  with  com  from  Egypt. 
The  vessel  which  bore  the  Apostle  Paul  ux)m  Palestine  to  Rome  was 
a  vessel  of  Alexandria  ladened  with  wheat. 

I  have  said  that  the  Nile  made  Eg^rpt ;  it  not  only  made  Egypt, 
but  it  continues  to  make  it — to  make  it  one  of  the  most  productive  of 
countries,  though,  until  of  late,  one  of  the  most  ill-managed  and  ill- 
governed.  Once  a  year  it  overflows  its  banks  and  spreads  its  sluggish 
stream  far  and  wide  around.  Then  is  the  busy  time  with  the  hus- 
bandman. He  takes  his  seed  with  him,  and  floating  upon  the  water, 
or  wading  in  knee-deep,  he  scatters  the  seed  far  and  wide  upon  the 
river's  surface.  It  mmgles  with  the  sediment;  it  sinks  with  the 
waters  into  the  soil  beneath.  Soon  the  tiny  shrub  is  seen  just  peer- 
ms  above  the  ground ;  it  increases  into  the  stalk,  the  stalk  becomes 
laden  with  the  grain,  and  then  the  golden  harvest  is  gathered  wiUi 
shouts  of  gladness.  What  has  the  husbandman  done  P  He  has  cast 
his  bread  upon  the  waters  and  after  many  days  he  has  found  it  again. 

So  God  tells  you  and  tells  me  to  cast  our  bread  upon  the  waters. 
He  tells  those  of  us  who  are  ministers,  and  those  of  us  who  are  Sab- 
bath-school teachers,  and  those  of  us  who  are  parents,  to  cast  our 
bread  upon  the  waters.  He  tells  us  to  sow  beside  all  waters,  words 
of  admonition  and  instruction,  and  warning,  and  rebuke,  and  that 
after  many  days  we  shall  And  it  again.  The  earnest,  faithM  words 
of  the  minister  of  God  are  never  uttered  in  vain ;  the  stiring  appeals 
of  the  faithful  Sabbath-school  teacher  are  never  directed  in  vain ;  the 
gentle  counsels  of  the  pious  mother  are  never  breathed  in  vain  into 
the  ear  of  the  little  child  who  rests  its  head  upon  her  bosom.  No ; 
good  will  come  by  and  by.  We  may  have  to  wait  as  the  Egyptian 
husbandman  had  to  wait,  but  there  is  God's  promise  for  it — <'  Cast 
thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  after  many  days  thou  shalt  find  it 
again."  In  New  York  Owerver, — Unclb  Silas. 
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BEE   SYMBOLISMS. 

The  ancients  indeed  appear  to  haye  been  so  much  struck  by  the  sur- 
prising instincts  of  the  bee  that  it  became  one  of  their  principal 
symbols,  to  which  were  attached  some  of  their  highest  and  most  im- 
portant ideas.  The  rules  for  the  initiated  in  the  ancient  worship  of 
Demeter,  for  instance,  indicate  '^  the  union  of  firmness  and  gentle- 
ness, of  voluntary  privations,  and  of  severe  and  continual  exercises 
of  body  and  mind,  so  as  to  fit  a  man  to  repulse  all  attacks  upon 
order,  and  to  defend  the  institutions  consecrated  by  the  faith  of  his 
fathers,''  all  of  which  was  symbolised  by  the  bee.  She  was  a 
"  happy  omen  for  the  warrior,  who,  like  her,  watches  over  the 
safety  of  his  country.*'  She  was  '*  alwavs  ready  to  make  the  sacri- 
fice of  her  own  life  tor  the  public  good." 

The  idea  of  a  noble  combat,  a  senerous  strife,  is  one  running 
through  the  most  remarkable  of  uiese  myths.  In  them  were  em- 
bodied the  holiest  and  most  religious  feelings  of  the  period — of  the 
spirit  engaged  in  the  coils  of  a  mortal  body,  but  struggling  to  set 
herself  free.  '^  Souls,  indeed,  which  have  not  lost  sight  of  their 
celestial  country,  but  which,  like  the  bee,  aspire  to  return  thither, 
and  seek  by  works  of  purity  and  justice,  to  merit  this  return,  are 
called  Melissse."  Even  as  late  ^s  the  time  of  Porphyry,  the  same 
idea  is  insisted  on ;  he  speaks  of  her  as  the  type  '^  of  we  soul  which 
has  lowered  herself  by  taking  on  herself  a  body ;  yet  still  she 
dreams  of  the  return  upwards,  she  does  not  forget  the  place  of  her 
birth,  and  returns  thither." 

It  is  most  difficult  in  our  hard-headed  practical  age,  to  conceive 
the  wealth  of  imagery  and  symbolism,  of  fanciful  allusions  and 
similes  where  no  likeness  was,  of  emblematic  dreamy  poetry  in- 
volved in  these  conceptions — the  transfiguring  of  the  material 
world,  the  transforming  and  ^^  supematuralising ''  of  lower  exist- 
ences, the  transferring  of  conscious  thought  to  what  we  now 
consider  inert  matter,  or  merely  mechanical  action. — ^^Good  Words^* 
for  September, 

EARLY  RISING. 

The  value  of  early  rising  may  be  seen  by  these  facts.  Matthew 
Henry  used  to  be  in  his  study  at  four  o'clock,  and  remain  there  until 
eight.  After  breakfast  and  family  prayer  he  used  to  be  there  again  until 
noon.  After  dinner  he  resumed  his  book  or  pen  until  four,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  visiting  his  friends.  Doddridge  alludes 
to  himself  as  an  example  of  the  difference  of  rising  between  five  and 
seven,  which,  in  forty  years,  is  equivalent  to  ten  years  more  of  life. 
Br.  Adam  Clarke's  Commentary  was  chiefly  prepared  very  early  in 
the  morning.  Barnes's  Popular  and  Useful  Commentary  has  been  the 
fruit  of  early  morning  hours.  Simeon's  Sketches  were'chiefly  worked 
out  between  four  and  eight. 

Dear  young  friends,  may  you  rise  early  In  order  to  be  useful  in 
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the  world.  Many  more  great  men  may  be  mentioned  to  prove  the 
Taiae  of  doing  great  things  for  the  adyancement  of  the  cause  of 
Christianity.  You  may  do  a  great  work  if  you  begin  to  live  for 
Jesus.    He  will  help  you  in  ererything  that  is  good. 

Plymouth.  Thomas  Heath,  Jun, 

« 

MANNA. 

BY  MABOABET  B.  SAlTOSTEB. 

'TwAS  in  the  night  the  manna  felli 
That  fed  the  hosts  of  Israel. 

Enough  for  each  day^s  fullest  store, 
And  largest  need — enough,  no  more. 

For  wilful  waste,  for  prideful  show, 
God  sent  not  angds*  food  below. 

Still  in  our  nights  of  deep  distress 
The  manna  f^is  our  hearts  to  bless. 

And,  famished,  as  we  cry  for  bread, 
With  heavenly  food  our  lives  are  fed. 

And  each  day^s  need  finds  eaoh  day's  store 
Enough.    Dear  Lord,  what  want  we  more  ? 


HAPPINESS. 

How  much  is  implied  in  that  one  word  I     What  a  variety  of  ways 
we  take  to  obtain  it :    It  seems  to  be  the  one  thing  we  live  for.    I 
never  knew  a  human  being  yet  who  did  net  strive  in  some  way  or 
other  to  be  happy.    And  yet,  among  the  many  thousand  we  meet 
with  in  this  world,  how  few  are  really  happy !  how  few  are  content 
with  the  lot  in  life  which  their  heavenly  Father  has  assigned  to  them  ? 
To  some  people  it  seems  quite  natural  to  live  in  a  constant  turmoil 
with  themselves,  always  annoying  those  of  their  neighbours  whom  it 
has  pleased  God  to  favour  with  a  little  more  of  this  world^s  goods. 
They  forget  that  God  has  been  alike  good  to  them  both,  and  that 
He  knew  what  for  each  was  best;  that  perhaps  those  very  choice 
goods  possessed  by  their  neighbours  might  have  been  too   heavy  a 
load  for  them  to  have  carried — that,  in  very  truth,  they  might  have 
dragged  his  soul  down  to  perdition.     Where  then  would  have  been 
the  happiness  he  once  so  much  craved?  **  For  what  shall  it  profit  a 
man  if  he  should  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul.'*    And 
yet  how  many  do  we  see  daily  bartering  their  souls  for  a  mess  of 
pottage.    In  perfeft  safety  alone  can  there  be  true  happiness.    How 
sweet  the  thought  that  whatever  comes  and  goes,  whatever  trials 
and  troubles  we  have  to  encounter  in  this  world,  we  have  one  Friend 
in  whom  we  can  ever  trust ;  one  arm  we  can  always  lean  upon  ;  that 
we  need  not  tell  Him  our  hearts'  desire,  for  He  knows  all  about  it 
I  have  often  thought  that  some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  our  lives 
are  those  spent  in  thorough  hard  work,  when  we  have   to  do  six 
hours   work  in  three ;  and  then  when  the  work  is  complete,  how 
sweet  comes  the  rest :  and  how  pleasant  the  thought  that  the  rest  or 
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recreation  is  well-earned.  Sometimes,  in  our  blindness  and  folly,  we 
complain  of  our  work,  thinking  that  it  is  hard  and  wearisome,  for- 
getting that  God  did  not  give  us  that  work  to  do  until  by  some  wise 
dispensation  of  His  own  He  had  fitted  us  for  it.  And  perhaps  that 
very  work  may  prove  to  us  the  greatest  blessing  of  our  lives. 
How  often  we  find  the  hard-working  man,  who  earns  his  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  happier  than  many  a  king  in  his  palace,  for 
happiness  does  not  oome  with  suacess.  Success  is  sometimes  a  great 
misfortane,  for  it  seldom  brings  with  it  contentment,  and  without 
contentment,  happiness  cannot  be  found. — T.  H.  Tcsnock. 


Ctntot'je^  €&fAt. 


Tividale  Sunday  School,  August  2l8t,  1873. 
Dbab  Sm, — ^I  find  in  St.  Matthew,  zii.,  32,  *<  And  whosoever  speaketh 
a  word  against  the  Son  of  man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him :  but  who- 
soever speaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him, 
neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come.  *'  Please  state  in  next 
month's  magazine  what  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  you  will  oblige. 

Answeb. — ^The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity, 
hut  ^*  what "  the  Holy  Ghost  is  as  to  His  essence  is  not  revealed  to  us, 
for  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  "no  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time.''  The 
Holy  Ghost  is  the  enlightener,  sanctifier,  and  comforter  of  believers ; 
and  though  we  cannot  define  His  essence,  we  hope  our  young  friend 
will  seek  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  his  heart  and  life. 

Simmondley  Lane,  September  2ndf  1873. 
Sir, — I  desire  an  explanation  of  Genesis  ix.,  13,  **  I  do  set  my  bow 
in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant  between  me  and 
the  earth."    Will  you  please  explain  your  idea  of  the  bow  in  the  cloud 
and  oblige  yours  truly,  John  Wm.  Mabshall. 

Answek. — On  page  106  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor  for  1871,  our 
correspondent  will  find  an  explanation  of  the  subject  about  which  he 
writes  to  us. 


OUR  JUVENILE  MISSIONARY  AGENCY,  &o. 

MosBLKY  Street  Sunday  School,  Birmingham. — Dear  Sir, — The  annual 
meeting  of  our  Juvenile  Missionary  Society  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of 
Sunday,  May  25th,  1873.  We  had  a  tolerable  attendance,  and  our 
esteemed  friend,  Mr.  G.  Burley,  occupied  the  chair.  In  his  address  he 
alluded  to  the  origin  of  missionary  enterprise  in  our  own  land  and  its 
glorious  results.  The  report  being  read  showed  an  encouraging  success, 
the  amount  raised  during  the  year  being  considerably  more  than  any 
previously  raised  by  this  society.  This  fact  awakened  in  us  devout 
gratitude  to  GK>d  for  thus  blessing  our  feeble  efforts.  It  also  encouraged 
us  and  stimulated  us  to  go  on  to  greater  exertions,  and  to  form  new 
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resolutions  for  the  future  in  the  strength  of  God,  by  which  strength  alone 
we  are  able  to  mature  plans  and  rightly  carry  out  our  resolutions.  The 
earnestness  of  our  young  friends  in  this  noble  work  cannot  be  estimated 
too  highly,  the  earnestness  and  self-denial  of  some  of  them  being  quite  of 
an  exceptional  character.  The  amount  in  hand  preyious  to  the  collection 
was  £22  6s.  lid.  Our  much-esteemed  pastor,  Rev.  T.  Holcroft,  addressed 
the  meeting,  and  spoke  of  the  great  need  of  missionary  work  both  a 
home  and  abroad ;  tiie  ignorance  that  still  exists  in  some  parts  where  the 
Gospel  has  been  preached  and  lived  for  a  long  season  is  distressing.  And 
what  a  vast  field  still  remains  untouched !  The  harvest  truly  is  great, 
but  the  labourers  are  few.  Our  esteemed  missionary,  £ev.  J.  M.  Birks, 
followed,  and,  referring  to  the  programme,  he  thought  it  unnecessary  for 
him  to  say  much  when  so  many  of  our  elder  scholars  had  promised,  and 
of  course  prepared  their  maiden  attempt.  This  part  of  our  meeting  was 
very  interesting.  They  each  had  taken  a  separate  subject,  as  suggested 
by  their  devoted  teachers.  One  spoke  of  our  Chinese  Mission  and  it 
increasing  need,  another  on  our  Irish  Mission,  while  a  third  spoke  of  our 
efforts  and  results.  This  created  great  interest,  and  led  our  young  peopls 
to  acknowledge  their  peculiar  fitness  for  this  work.  A  collection  was 
made,  which  amounted  to  £l  Ids.  2d.,  making  a  total  of  £24  08.  IL 
for  our  juvenile  efibrt  alone.  After  prayer  by  our  venerable  Superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Morris,  the  meeting  concluded.  We  earnestly  pray  that  t^ 
Lord  may  crown  our  efforts  with  abundant  success. — ^W.  G.  Abtle. 
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LITTLE      THINGS. 

It  was  only  a  little  seed 

That  she  dropped  into  the  ground, 
But  a  beautiful  flower,  with  fragrant  bells, 

When  next  she  passed,  she  found. 
It  was  only  a  little  thing — 

An  acorn  smooth  and  round ; 
But  in  time  it  grew  to  a  stately  tree, 

Whose  branches  swept  the  ground. 
It  was  only  a  little  word — 

A  word  of  love  and  cheer ; 
But  it  soothed  the  heart  it  was  spoken  to, 

And  it  rendered  the  speaker  dear. 

It  was  only  a  little  flower. 

Laid  on  the  sick  one's  bed ; 
But  it  brought  to  mind  a  tender  face,  , 

And  some  loving  words  that  were  said.  ! 

Yes,  these  are  little  things ;  I 

But  the  lesson  that  I  would  teach  | 

Is,  tha^  little  things  are  in  all  our  paths, 
While  the  g^'eat  ones  but  few  can  reach. 

Lot  us  do  the  little  we  can, 

Kor  talk  of  the  great  that  we  would ; 
So  the  blessed  Master  shall  say  one  day, 

*^  She  hath  done  what  she  could.'* 
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oim  CUTS. 

THE  TOTTHFUL  FH-ORIM. 

T«m  Ml  i#ppM0Bl«  iu  tlMiHitude  o<  a  pi2|^rim  a  jontbM  txaT^Omr 

to  heaveD.  Tou  Me  li«  pMies  tlie  croMi  to  his  breast.  He  haa  a 
wallet  by  hia  aide.  He  u  ^retoetedi»  tod  his  feet  aad  his  faoe  haye 
been  hurt  by  the  thofi*  and  brambles  tbrough  which  he  has  travelled. 
No  one  goes  to  heaTen  without  titals  and  oonfliots.  Youthful  Ohrig- 
tians  must  have  Uxeir  share.  £«^  if  we  cling  to  the  oross  we  shall 
IMU3S  safely  thxou|;h  them  all.-  Will  all  our  young  readers,  like  this 
little  boy  in  our  eot,  set  out  oa  the  heavenly  pUgrimage  P  Do  not 
delay,  dear  childfia.  Bo  not  say^  *^  It  will  be  tune  enough  whea  I  am 
older."  *<  Behold  maw  is  the  aoiMftedlinie,  behold  now  is  the  day  of 
salTation." 

THE  GASPEN  OF  «EiraSlC4N£.    (^S^in^SML) 

No  spot  on  earth  esaqpfe  Calvivy  is  to  aaered  Aft  tiua  gafden.  Hen 
the  Saviour  oontemplMed  His  laat  a^^ny.  Have  He  sweat  aa  it  w^e 
great  dr<^s  of  blood  lnUiog  down  to  the  ground*  Here  He  wm 
aeoompanied  by  Peteri  Jamai,  end  Jaha ;  bu^  while  Ha  struggled  aad 
myeo,  they  slept,  uQeoaaeious  of  the  terrible  eoaftiot  ia  wlxioh  their 
Master  was  engaged.  Wtom  this  place  He  eame  out  to  meet  the  falae 
and  treae^aiM  disciple  Jadas,  who  wee  tibe  iastroiaent  ol  tlh» 
Saviear't  app«ehMMian  by  the  effieera  of  the  High  Pneat ;  aad  ttom 
here  He  went  to  tiheoourt  ol  tlie  High  Priest  mi  thMee  to  Pilata'a 
Judigiaeat  Hall»  end  thenee  to  Calvary.  While  we  leek  at  thia  ooit 
let  us  remember  what  was  sulfered  there  for  ue  and  fs»  the  whola 
hamea  family,  aad  in  the  spirit  of  humility,  repeaitoBAe,  aad  gratitudiBt 
lei  aa  eeaaeerate  qarfMilvea  taHim  who  sufieted  Mddmd  for  aa. 


■^^^•■■■li^PMSB 


GOB  IN  THE  HH^BT* 

A  Toea  weaaded  boy  w^^ing  ia  a  hospital    He  was  a  soNBar,  bat 

a  mere  boy  ffm  all  that.  Tne  ladf  who  waMted  by  hia  bedaide  saw 
that  deala  wae  very  neur^  aad  plsmg  her  Itfyad  amm  his  head,  ehe 
said  to  him,  ^My  dear  boy,  i^  thjb  should  be  death  that  ia  eoaing 
apoa  yeu«  are  you  reaily  to  aieet  yaur  God  ?  **    Xhe  large  dark 


yea  aiean,"  asked  the  lady  9m^9 
your  iMaat  F''  ''  Yes^^'  he  aasweaM;  bat hiift  wee  seanded  &r  eC 
sweet  and  low,  aeil  it  eame  ixem  a  eoul  already  w^  oa  ita  wagr 
through  the  ^^  dark  valley  aad  shado^w  o{  deatib.''  Aad  ^itt  h^  hf 
tjbere^  with,  hie  hand  above  hia  hear^  eiea  after  it  hftd  eteeidta  Imii^ 
ftaftldbe  setdier'b»y'e  m»1  bad  goae  h^  te  lie  (sk)d. 
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A  TEAR    AT    SCHOOL. 

A    SERIAL    STORY. 

BT  l!OH  BROWN. 


(ALL  BIGHTS  RESERVED.) 


CH     PTER    XVI. 

A  LEATB-TAKI1»0. 

iHAT  soilooiboy  is  there  whose  heatt  does  ntft  leap  with  joy 
ae  he  thinks  of  leaving  soho(^  and  setting  out  on  the 
hasiness  of  life?  How  he  rejoices  at  the  thought  that  at 
laft  the  period  of  mere  preparation  is  passed,  and  the  Unte 
of  aetive  responsibility  is  to  oommenoe  I  AH  the  future 
is  radiant  with  hope's  fairest  piotores,  and  glorious  with  atnfoiti^m's 
grandest  dreams.  True,  there  is  just  a  tinge  of  sadness  at  the 
thought  of  leaving  loved  scboolfelbws,  just  a  suspioion  of  regret  at 
bidding  farewell  to  the  spiMrts  of  youth.  But  these  thoughts  are  not 
allowed  to  damp  the  spirits,  they  are  all  dispelled  in  a  moment  by 
one  gl^noe  at  the  future.  Dreams  of  wealth,  fame,  and  power — 
resaivea  of  high  and  noble  purposes — visions  of  heroic  deeds  to  be 
done,  occupy  me  mind  by  mght  and  by  day.  As  a  youth  thus  looks 
forward  there  is  no  aoubt>  no  fear — all  is  hope,  bright  and 
uBwaTeriD^ 

And  it  18  right  it  should  be  thus.  Youth  is  the  season  of  hope, 
an«t  if  one's  thoughts  and  feelings  are  not  high  then  there  is  little 

SroBpeotof  success.  A  hopeless  vonth  can  only  be  followed  by  a 
egtuded  manhood  and  a  useless  old  age.  It  is  as  impossible  to  have 
a  Behle>  useful  life  without  hi^h  hopes  and  noble  purposes,  as  it  is  to 
erect  a  magnificent  building  without  designs  and  plans. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  hope  and.  confidence  with  which  the 
young  set  out  on  the  more  active  duties  of  life,  the  period  of  leaving 
sehool  is  one  of  great  importance.  It  is  the  time  when  a  step  is  taken 
on  wfaioh  depends  in  many  cases  success  or  failure,  and  in  all  it  is 
attended  with  grave  responsibility.  Oh  I  if  the  young  could  only  see 
the  dangers,  the  eares,  and  the  sorrows  which  are,  even  more  certainly 
than  the  bright  Tisions  which  attract  them,  a  part  of  their  future, 
how  careful  would  they  be  of  their  first  actions,  how  firmly  would 
they  check  their  wild  impulses,  how  sternly  would  they  curb  their 
passions.  Happy  are  they  who,  in  addition  to  the  good  counsel  of 
parents  and  the  restraints  of  religious  training,  have  the  further 
advantage  of  being  employed  by  an  upright.  Christian  master. 

From  what  has  been  said  the  reader  will  have  guessed  that  Squire 
Brownlow  had  engaged  Ted  Lindsay  as  his  office-boy.  As  Ted  went 
home  on  the  day  of  the  Squire^s  visit,  he  was  much  exercised  in  Ms 
mind  as  to  what  that  visit  migM  portend.    He  huiried  home,  then^ 
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fore,  to  surprise  his  father  and  mother  with  the  particulars  of  his 
interview  with  the  Squire.  To  hit  still  greater  bewilderment,  how- 
ever, he  found  his  parents  already  better  informed  than  himself.  The 
Squire  had  called  and  left  word  that  Ted  might,  if  he  liked  the  offer, 
go  to  his  offi.ce  as  early  as  convenient  after  the  examination  for  the 
**  Employers'  Prizes,"  which  Ted  had  purposed  competing  for. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Ted  eagerly  fell  in  with  the 
arrangement.  He  was  not  very  robust,  and  was  consequently  unfitted 
for  any  very  heavy  situation,  and  his  father  had  set  his  heart  on 
making  him  a  clerk,  or  something  of  that  kind.  The  situation  under 
Mr.  Brownlow  was  just  the  place  his  father  would  have  wished  for 
his  son.  The  salary  was  certainly  very  small,  but  it  would  increase ; 
the  business  was  a  good  one,  and  nowhere  could  a  lad  have  a  better 
opportunity  of  getting  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  each  of  its 
branches.  Then  agaixf  the  Squire  was  a  good  master,  and  real  worth 
and  steady  perseverance  were  sure  to  be  rewarded  by  him  with 
promotion. 

When  Ted  went  to  school  next  morning  he  of  course  went  at 
once  and  told  William  and  John  Parsons  of  the  situation  he  had  got. 
Who  could  expect  a  schoolboy  to  keep  secret  such  an  important  event 
for  a  single  day — it  would  almost  drive  him  mad.  His  two  friends 
were  highly  pleased  at  his  prospects,  although  they  were  sorry  to  lose 
his  companionship,  and  they,  of  course,  in  their  turn  told  the  news 
to  their  particular  friends,  and  so,  long  before  morning  school  began, 
nearly  all  the  boys  knew  that  Ted  Lindsay  was  spending  his  last 
week  but  one  at  school,  and  that  he  was  going  into  Squire  Brownlow's 
office. 

And  now  Ted  found  that  his  fellow-pupils  had  changed  in  their 
manner  towards  him.  He  found  the  mere  fact  of  having  obtained  a 
clerkship  had  raised  him  considerably  in  the  estimation  of  some  of 
the  boys.  Those  who  had  previously  treated  him  with  rough  familiarity 
now  spoke  respectfully,  while  some  watched  him  closely  as  if  they  ex- 
pected to  see  some  personal  transformation  as  the  result  of  his  altered 
prospects.  He  was  no  longer  a  schoolboy  with  an  ambition  bounded 
by  a  school  prize  or  the  £rst  place  in  the  class,  but  a  worker  in  the 
busy  world,  where  fame  and  fortune  are  the  goals  striven  for ;  and,  as 
such,  he  was  looked  at  with  something  of  the  same  feeling  as  a  stay- 
at-home  citizen  experiences  when  he  sees  his  neighbours  march  off  to 
the  war,  or  as  a  landsman  feels  when  he  sees  a  snipes  crew  start  on  a 
voyage. 

Mr.  Stanton  was  very  pleased  to  hear  the  news  which  had  so 
'  quickly  spread  through  the  school,  and  even  he  assumed  a  different 
manner  in  consequence.  He  treated  Ted  almost  like  a  younger 
brother,  and  though  he  gave  him  much  good  advice,  he  altogether 
dropped  the  schoolmaster  and  assumed  the  character  of  a  friend.  He 
gave  him  exercises  which  would  be  most  useful  to  him  in  the 
particular  work  he  was  about  to  undertake.  The  Squire  had  told  him 
that  the  boy  engaged  would  be  occupied  most  of  his  time  in  invoicing 
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80  he  gave  him  a  thorough  drilling  in  Practice,  and  also  tanght  him 
seyeral  short  methods  of  calculation  which  would  proye  invaluable  to 
him  in  working  such  sums. 

The  few  days  intervening  between  his  engagement  and  the  day  on 
which  he  was  to  commence  his  new  duties  seemed  a  long  while  to 
Edward  Lindsay,  but  at  length  the  last  day  at  school  arrived,  and  he 
certainly  felt  more  sad  at  the  thought  of  leaving  than  he  had  expected 
he  should. 

It  was  a  time-honoured  custom  at  Copsley  School — dating  from 
the  commencement  of  Mr.  Stanton's  managership— that  when  a  boy 
left  any  of  the  upper  oiasses  the  last  afternoon  should  be  devoted  to  a 
leaye^taking  between  him  and  his  class-mates,  so  that  the  last 
recollections  of  the  old  place  should  be  pleasant. 

Accordingly  on  opening  the  school  on  Monday  afternoon  Mr. 
Stanton  announced,  what  was  already  well  known,  that  one  of  the 
boys  of  the  first  class  was  about  to  leave.  He  spoke  of  the  sorrow  it 
gave  him  to  lose  any  of  those  who  had  by  their  ^ood  qualities  and 
their  affection  endeared  themselves  to  him ;  but  it  was  one  of  the 
misfortunes  of  his  position,  and  as  the  welfare  of  scholars  demanded' 
their  removal  he  must  submit  to  his  fate  as  cheerfully  as  he  could, 
and  console  himself  with  the  thought  that  they  should  still  respect 
each  other  however  much  their  relations  might  change.  In  this 
particular  instance  he  was  happy  to  say  that  the  boy  was  not  going 
to  leave  the  neighbourhood,  and  so  he  should  still  be  able  to  continue 
the  friendly  relationship  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  short  time  that 
Edward  Lindsay  had  spent  at  school.  He  felt  bound  before  closing 
to  say  that  he  never  knew  a  more  conscientious  and  agreeable  pupil, 
nor  one  who  made  more  rapid  progress -than  he  had. 

He  then  gave  the  first  four  classes  permission  to  spend  the  after- 
noon with  Ted  in  the  playground,  warning  them,  as  a  joke,  that  they 
must  not  shake  his  arm  off  or  pull  him  to  pieces. 

Out  came  the  lads,  but  the  caution  seemed  to  be  unneeded,  for 
somehow  they  were  not  inclined  to  be  boisterous.  They  walked 
quietly  by  the  side  of  Ted,  and  conversed  in  subdued  tones.  The 
words  of  the  master  had  roused  serious  thoughts,  and  they  felt  dis- 
inclined to  romp  as  usual.  Bob  Johnson,  however,  determined  that 
this  would  not  do.  He  saw  that  they  were  all  getting  low-spirited, 
and  pulling  Ted*s  high  spirits  down  too,  so  he  turned  about  in  his 
abrupt  way  and  said — 

**  Come  lads,  we  aren't  going  to  bury  Ted  to-day — put  those 
looks  away  till  you  are  asked  to  the  funeral.  There's  Jack  Parsons 
there  the  very  model  for  a  chief-mourner." 

A  general  laugh  followed  this  absurd  view  of  the  matter,  and  hy 
the  time  they  had  had  their  laugh  out  they  were  quite  ready  for  a  game, 
and  so  in  less  than  three  minutes  they  were  playing  at  ^*  leap-frog  " 
round  the  playground.  When  they  were  tired  of  that  they  had  a 
jolly  game  at  **  rounders.'*  They  enjoyed  themselves  so  much  that, 
on.  sending  into  school,  they  were  surprised  to  find  they  had  only  ten 
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mBB9  aiiiiiitoi  befoxe  olniag  Mma    A»  the  tsme!  waa  mmfifenanifor 
anotifaeff  gume,  they  eat  diowa  eft  the  soheeli  heiek  fb»  %  oha^ 

While  there,  Mr.  Stanton  came  oat  ol  sehoel  anfL  eatered  hia 
houie  for  soiae  puifMe  or  otfam*,.  asd  Bab  Jeh&ttHi  at  onee'  ooiweiYed 
the  idea  of  a  triiuB{)haJ  procesaton.  Gii»  Broekes  bent  hia  boead 
beck,  and  Ted  lindeaiy  had  to  aUov  biimelf  to  be  seated  theoeoft. ;  a 
guaed  oi  bonovr  walkai  oik  eaeh  Aide»  and  a  leng  retimie.fidleiiied,  aa 
they  slowly  moved  towards  the  master's  front  door.  Bob,  the  aniiior 
of  the  fvA,  fKould  iatsiajb  en  Ted  cmyii^  a  loag.  ^s^aSil  pea  o^ar  each 
ear  aa  a  i^wibfrl  of  the  konoiirable  situanam  he  was  alioa^  tQ!>  iiH-  Ms. 
StantoB  waa  mmh  amvaed  at  ih»  gioteaqaa  proeesaion^  but  aeein^ 
tbait  Ted  wns  fully  cenaeievs  of  hia  xidicidAiia  appearaaae^  ha 
suggested  that  Gns  BMokaamnat  bo  titad  of  hia  Load,  ajuLao  Tid-vaa 
aiDowedtO'CUamoattb.  

CH^FECE.  X'VU. 

SUCCXSS     AlfP     SJSTTT. 

MoBii  than  three  wealw  had  dapsed  swice  theesamiBatumlbrtha 
Em^y  era'  Priaesi  aad  no  n««w  had  eoma  of  ike  veoilt.  Both  taaohMa 
and  scholars  woie  getting  audoaa^  and  maiiv^  ol  tkift  bevs  had  dail;^ 
aaked  Mr.  Stanton  if  the  o^pent.  hed  aodviML  It  waa  tie  iiratgiieat 
trial  of  patience  wildi  manty  oi  them,  and  Uiny  here  it  with  no.  gieat 
OYidence  of  the  possesaioa  of  tibat  yirtue. 

Df  oeiu«e  the  retana  <iid  oene  at  last..  The  begfSioae  Bosnoung 
guessed  it  had,  for  thev  master  seemed  uneommonly  pleaaed  ahent 
aomeihiag>  and  a  selihsaitisfied  little  smile  ladkednHuid  tibe  eomenr 
of  bis  mouth.  Their  guasa  gnew  into  a.  poaltivvie  oertauity  whea^ 
instead  of  offdsring  th»  ohiUrea  into  the  olaea^reoma  aa  vmag^  he 
t^  them  aU  to  sit  daiwi^  aa  he  had  aemething  of  im^ortanQe  to  say 
to  them. 

It  is  ^fiite  imnecesaacy  to  zepest  all  tiMt  Ifo.  Stanton,  said  that 
morning.  Like  most  otiber  people  in  poaseasion  of  news^  whiida  othaw 
ase  eagj«l(y  waiting  for,  he-  tested  hi»  heaoacB  a,liitla  by  staying  to 
review  the  former  sueoeasea  of  Ma-  seholaas^.  inataad  of  oonung  at  onee 
to  what  everyone  waaattvoua- to  hearw-^iamaly.)  the  ieauli»  of  the  last 
examination* 

SufSee  it  to  aa^  the  sdiool  had  onoe  noDe  doAs  henons  to  itsal£ 
Mr.  Stanton  read  the  list  from  the  bottom.  Fivst  came  the-nanaaof 
the  two  unswMessfuI  eandidatea^  who  felt  vary  uneomfestable  in 
oonseqruenee.  Then  these  wwe  five  winnem  of  the  guinea  pnfla^ 
among  whom  was  Edwaid  IiindBay,  John  Parsons,  and  G^eoage 
Benson*  Then  came  the  fonr  wannara  of  the  tfaiee  guineaa  priae — 
namelifT,  William  Paosoofly  Bob.  Johnson,  wd  two  otheft  unksiovni  to 
tiiia  history. 

Having,  read  these  namea  Mr.  Stantoor  folded  np  the  retnm,  and 
as  he  did  so  cast  a  quick  look  to  where  Aleo  Gordon  waa  aeated. 
Poor  Alec  had  all  along  felt  morally  cartaini  of  gaining  at  leaat  the 


five  gnuMM  piiM,  and  ni^  Itet  Im  naBie  was  not  among  tin 
floocMifal  MBoidttles  he  felt  iPoMly  diameinM.  Bib  odkMir  wmA^ 
ha  lipt  qwrered,  aad  km  iSmigifn  twitektd  narvooflly.  2£r.  Qkmati&t 
atm  io/w  axoiled  ha  was,  and  Mt  it  woMi  be  fruel  to  ffnUumg  hm 
diBappointmeaty  aa  ha  aaid*^ 

^'Theie  is  one  man  fmae  ididh  I  liave  fMirpasely  oiiitted." 
A  hush  folkfwad,  aad  aayioiie  nrigbt  aee  tiMHt  Adeo  Gordon  was  hcMw 
ids  bieathin  axpeotatian.  Mr.  StaBtom  ^oontinaed :  *'The  priaal 
have  BOW  to  annouBoe  deseares  a  proadinenoy  it  would  not  ka^a  bad 
if  I  had  named  it  witth  the  ^liwrs.  For  the^mt  time  in  the  luatory 
af  this  sehool  one  of  its  hoj^  has  oarriad  off  the  8chalarriiap^«-41ec 
(ihoidon  has  gaoMd  the  higfeeat  nBorher  of  auiks  in  this  yeair's 
examination." 

A  tiiunder  of  apphrase  foHowsd  the  aaammaemeBt,  hat  jost  as  it 
saheided  a  ory  was  heard  among  the  first-alass  boys,  and  as  Mr. 
Staaton  stepped  np,  he  was  just  in  toBe  to  receive  the  liiintiDg  ifom 
of  the  yiotorions  oandidate.  Bat  *' joy  Bever  kills,''  and  fresh  air 
and  oold  water  soon  broaght  leimd  the  oyer-exmted  bay.  His  irat 
words  on  reooveriag  oonaoiiOBSBeas  were-^*^  It  is  tme  I  hare  sbo- 
eaaded,  isitnot?" 

Of  ooarse  ^k»  priaas  formed  an  ittei±axittible  tapio  of  omyersatioii 
Her  several  days.  Tha  Bnanoeessftil  eandidates  felt  very  humble,  bat 
laid  the  blame  of  their  faMnre  on  their  pens  or  their  paper,  or  indoed 
on  anything  else  rather  than  on  their  own  incapacity.  Those  who 
hod  been  svooessfal,  ahhough  ikey  tried  hard  not  to  look  proud, 
could  B0t  help  a  liittle  elevation  of  mind,  and  it  did  look  as  if  they 
never  again  intended  to  oondeseend  to  each  oornmon^laoe  things  as 
acdioel  sports.  AU  their  talk  waaof  oonfietttiens,  enaonaatioB'-pi^rs, 
a(Bd'pin»«li8ts. 

The  distribvtioii  of  the  pmes  was  fixed  for  November  dad,  as 
that  was  the  earliest  day  on  which  Lendl  Didproee,  a  local  noblaman, 
ooidd  spare^time  from  his  PariiameBtary  duties  in  London,  and  the 
good  people  of  Mndham,  like  moat  otiwr Engltdli  people,  had  a  wondarfol 
vavevenoe  for  the  nobilitv,  and  tdioi^ht  the  piiaes  at  kaat  half  as 
ncitoh  better  if  th^  passed  thamigh  tiie  hands  of''  a  real  live  lord." 

In  due  oovrse  die  important  Skv  ^ni'V^d,  and  the  Pnblio  fiall  at 
Bndham  was  iiilad  with  a  respectable  audience,  consisting  of  pareals 
and  friends  of  the  priae-wnmers  and  other  people  interested  in 
achoid^work.  Lord  Dolprose,  in  a  aelemn  bnt  somewhat  inaudible 
iwioe,  made  a  few  oonnnoBplaoe  romarlm  en  the  aubjeet  of  edaeatioB, 
which  were  reeeived  with  apphame.  It  may  be  mentioBed  as  an 
evideBoe  of  1^  unaninuty  imh  wUoh  the  nobto  knd's  speeeh  wiks 
necelved  that  it  was  vary  vigorowiiy  applaaded  by  many  ^o  were 
at  snch  a  distance  that  they  csmld  not  poainhly  hear  what  he  said. 

When  the  n^e  kcd  had  cxhaasted  hk  litHe  stock  <cf  tndsms, 
tiwmoee  xntereating  bnaiBees  of  giving  Hkb  priaes  eornmeneed.  Of 
aoane  Alac  Qordan  was  eaUad  mt,  and  altor  bmng  vntrodoeed  to 
Lmd  Ba^reaa  by  the  vaiar  and  by  hia'  kMrdahip  te  Lady  Mlproae, 
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he  receiyed  the  prize  of  five  guineas  and  the  scholarship  certificate, 
and  passed  from  the  platform  loudly  cheered.  And  now  the 
candidates  passed  on  quickly  in  regular  succession  until  all  the  prizes 
had  been  given.  A  few  votes  of  &anks  closed  the  proceedings,  and 
the  prize-winners  and  their  friends  went  to  their  homes. 

It  would  be  well  perhaps  for  the  reputation  6i  Gopsley  School  if 
nothing  more  was  said  respecting  the  Employers'  Bidzes,  for  at  the 
close  of  the  day's  proceedings  the  scholars  had  good  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  achievements  of  their  candidates.  But  in  common 
faimess,  and  as  affording  another  proof  of  the  little  weaknesses  of 
human  nature  in  general.,  and  schoolboy  human  nature  in  particular, 
events  must  be  recorded  which,  however  disgraceful,  happened  in 
consequence  of  the  successes  of  the  Gopsley  boys. 

There  was  in  the  village  of  Gopsley  a  small  school,  which  up  to 
now  there  has  been  no  occasion  to  mention.  It  was  an  old-fashioned 
school  of  the  kind  once  so  common  in  the  old  days  when  education 
was  left  to  be  given  by  people  who  were  good  for  nothing  else.  It 
had  been  set  up  long  oefore  Mr.  Stanton's  by  its  present  teacher, 
John  Jackson,  an  old  soldier  who  had  adopted  school  teaching  as  liie 
likeliest  way  of  supplementing  his  slender  pension.  Kow  John 
Jackson,  or  as  he  was  called  by  the  old  folks  who  had  known  him  in 
his  younger  days,  Jacky  Jackson,  was  a  cripple.  His  knee  had  been 
injured  in  the  wars,  and  he  was  obliged  to  walk  with  a  crutch. 
Hence  it  was  that  the  Gopsley  people,  in  their  anxiety  to  have  a 
distinguishing  name  for  Jackson  s  school,  designated  it  the  *^  cripple's 
school,"  and  in  due  time  the  scholars  got  to  be  called  '^  cripples.'' 

Of  course  the  education  imparted  by  Jacky  Jackson  was  of  a  very 
elementary  character,  but  yet  he  generally  entered  three  or  four  of 
his  best  scholars  for  the  '*  Employers'  Prizes,^'  and  occasionally  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  carry  one  off.  This  year,  however,  his  pupils  had 
fallen  so  far  below  the  standard  that  not  one  of  them  had  succeeded. 

Now  if  the  Gopsley  boys  had  been  considerate  for  the  feelings  of 
others  they  would  have  kept  silence  about  the  failure  of  the  "  crip]^es." 
But  considering  how  little  magnanimity  there  is  in  the  world,  it  was 
not  very  surprising  that  when  Mr.  Stanton*s  pupils  were  passing  the 
** cripples'  school"  they  took  the  trouble  to  inquire,  in  a  tone  of 
mock  interest,  how  many  prizes  they  had  won.  The  answer  was  a 
sullen  admonition  to  mind  their  own  business. 

Day  after  day  the  Gopsley  School  boys  loitered  on  the  way  to 
banter  the  **  cripples^'  about  their  non-success,  and  each  day  the 
taunts  of  the  one  side  and  the  reproaches  of  the  other  grew  stronger 
and  more  offensive.  The  old  soldier's  scholars  charged  their  enemies 
with  cheating,  and  said  the  successful  candidates  had  got  all  the 
answers  written  on  their  finger-nails  before  they  went  in  for 
examination.  Of  course  such  a  charge  carried  its  own  refutation, 
and  might  safely  have  been  left  uncontradicted.  But  that  would 
not  do.  A  false  and  disgraceful  accusation  had  been  brought  against 
their  best  boys,  and  the  Gopsley  School  lads  thought  the  only  way  to 
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sweep  away  the  disgrace  was  by  ohastisiiig  those  who  had  made  the 
charge. 

Accordingly  Ghis  Brookes  appeared  as  champion  for  his  school, 
and  challenged  any  boy  on  the  other  side  to  a  personal  encounter. 
Now,  though  Gus  has  not  held  a  very  dignified  position  in  this  history, 
it  is  to  be  feared  this  event  will  lower  him  in  the  good  opinion  of 
many.  It  must  be  remembered,  howeyer,  that  this  was  no  personal 
quarrel ;  he  was  merely  offering  to  fight  for  the  honour  of  his  school, 
and  since  he  was  not  likely  to  brin?  much  credit  to  it  with  his  brains, 
he  was  all  the  more  ready  to  defend  it  with  his  fists.  And  then  he 
was  only  doing  what  statesmen  and  warriors,  howeyer  mistaken,  haye 
until  of  late  years  always  thought  it  right  to  do — ^namely,  trying  to 
assert  dignity  by  force  of  arms.  Fortunately,  howeyer,  there  was  no 
battle,  for  Gus  had  a  widespread  reputation  for  strength,  and  no  boy 
could  be  found  who  would  face  him.  Of  course  this  did  not  mend 
the  relations  between  the  schools ;  on  the  contrary,  they  grew  worse, 
and  what  the  **  cripples  "  could  not  do  single-handed  they  attempted 
in  twos  and  threes. 

At  first  there  were  only  slight  skirmishes.  Sometimes  a  boy  from 
Mr.  Stanton's  school  would  get  roughly  handled  by  three  or  four  of 
the  enemy.  Peas  were  shot  through  key-holes  in  the  school  doors, 
and  now  and  then  the  more  unruly  of  Jackson's  lads  indulged  their 
animosity  by  sending  a  stone  through  Mr.  Stanton's  school  windows. 
It  was  no  longer  safe  to  spin  tops  or  play  marbles  in  the  lanes  near 
the  school,  for  the  unprincipled  *'  cripples  "  were  almost  sure  to  make 
a  sudden  raid,  and  carry  off  all  they  could.  So  things  went  on  through 
dark  Noyember.  At  night  Mr.  Stanton's  lads  frequently  had  stones 
thrown  at  them  from  dark  corners,  and  so  they  armed  themselyes 
with  sticks  and  stones,  and  retaliated  when  they  saw  the  opportunity. 

Of  course  this  could  not  last  long  without  it  getting  to  lAr. 
Stanton's  ears.  He  at  once  inquired  into  the  affair,  and  haying 
shown  his  boys  that  they  were  to  olame  for  haying  first  proyoked  the 
"  cripples  "  he  made  Gus  Brookes  and  the  others  who  were  mixed  up 
in  the  dispute  promise  to  let  it  drop  at  once.  They  accordingly  did, 
but  their  foes  being  bound  by  no  promise  still  continued  to  annoy 
them  in  yarious  ways.  At  last  a  stone  intended  for  Gus  Brookes 
missed  its  object  and  shattered  a  plate  glass  window.  The  boy  who 
had  thrown  it  was  cauffht,  and  had  to  pa^  smartly  for  the  damage. 
His  brother  **  cripples,''  frightened  at  the  risks  inyolyed,  threw  stones 
no  more,  and  only  indulged  in  dark  looks  and  occasional  taunts. 
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BLAISE     PASCAL: 

A     PATTERN     FOE     THE     YOVSGt.. 

)HE  aiUBM  of  Bliuee  Paaml  m»j  be  itnng«  ta  bmwj  of  th« 
i«adeis  9f  tke  JuTsKiui ;  aiid  oa  iMaing  s  nem  nwae  wc 
g^MSfilljr  bcfiege  the  Mnoii  who  mentiMM  it  wilh. »  njindMr 
of  4iiiB«lk)Da  aach  m  tkeae :  ^^  Who  k  be  ?  What  waa  h«  ? 
WbeB  di4  ht  live?*^  ThM«  iBi|iiui«ft  wt  porpoM  to 
aMwter,  thoiigh  w>t  coftaeauliYvly,  We  ehaU  ^ve  yoa  b«t  a  yerj 
biieCe|ihei0«of  the  lile  ol  Blaise  Faeeal^  espedbUj  notiemff  two 
thiegs*— firtt,  hia  earoeataeaa  ia  the  acqiiiaiiyNMCk  of  useliil  kaowlecige» 
9»dy  aeeon^,  hia  devotion  to  the  e aiaae  ol  God  and  tnttii. 

Bbkie  Pascal  waa  bona  at  CJmrviont,  m  Fjrattce,  in  the  year  16S3. 
This  date  is  suxromided  with  a  wuoaber  of  iiiteffeetio|;  eircuDuitaifeeea. 
It  wiitl  oeciur  to  you  tb«A  ho  lived  dnrin^  the  Esghah  Comwonmeahki. 
Two  jears  aft«v  hie  histh  Cbaa-laa  the  Fiist  aieeadod  the  tfawBe  ol 
£»gla»d»  aad  two  yean  before  bis  death  the  IK^al  FaawUiy  waa 
restored  in  the  person  of  Charles  the  Second.  In  France  a  king  was 
re^EPh»g  who  waa  e^Ly  &va  yeava  old^^Lonia^the  Foocteeath.  This 
wa«aso«TQe  ol  eBdlesa  dissaitialaetiQa ;  so  that  while  Es^Jaftd  waa 
cQitv«l«td  with  vevoltttioa  in.  the  eatabSashoaent  of  the  CocnmoMoahJi^ 
Fiaaaa  waa  ia  a  state  of  reballioa  and  aiuurohy.  Thiia  ho  Uvod  ia 
timsa  ol  great  exoitenaat.  His  Dathef's  iHu»e  waa  Stephen  Paaeal, 
afid  aa  it  is  someiisMfl  6«d  that  g^ma»  deaaoads  ia  the  hna  of  tho 
oaother,  we  ttm&t  set  ioxget  to  say  that  hk  Kkother^a  soaideK  aano 
waa  Antoinette  Bef  ooi.  It  was  Fascal^e  Bii^Ftooe  to  be  left  ia  eerij 
lilaakoAhflrleas^  his  sother  dykig  ia  1626,  when  he  waa  bat  thoee 
yearn  olcL  Ho  waa  a  woaderftil  child,  and  aonse  auperstationa 
meAheva  wcmld  haie  said  he  waa  ^^  too  sharp  to  live.*'  Bkiae  had 
ao  eweUeH  father,  aad  it  is  foptunate  when  ehildi ea  who  are  left 
awilh&lesa  hafe.  Stephea  Pascal  took  the  livelieat  iotesest  ia  haa 
childa^a,  end  eserted  hia  atmoet  endeavowrs  to  secnire  for  theaa  a 
good  aoand  ednoation.  He  t^en  xetised  &eiB  his  pvofeasioaal  dniftiea 
ae  president  of  the  Court  of  Aides  that  he  might  adaaate  tJMin  hom* 
selik' ;  aad  ihey  aever  had  aay  othei  inatxiusitoi. 

Blaise  sooa  be^m  to*  mawlest  aa  iotenae  th«Mt  far  ia£ora>atiofeK^ 
and  displayed  pvoela  ol  extaaoedisiavy  genkia^  soeuriag^  iioz  hiiaeolf 
the  repa^tioa  of  a  piodigy.  Be  had  a  moat  iaquwiag  awnd^  and 
always  waatied  to  kaetw  the  leasoa  of  thii^sa.  One  day  theie  waa  a 
china  plate  oa  the  table,,  aad  someone  ^uve  it  a  ahaitp  rapt  whea  it 
of  course  gave  forth  a  ringing  sound.  This  simple  incident  led  him 
to  think  about  the  cause  of  sound.  Many  a  child — ^yes,  and  many  a 
man  too — would  have  been  quite  satisfied  with  the  simple  knowledge 
that  the  plate  rang  because  it  waa  struck ;  but  this  did  not  satisQr 
Blaise  Pascal.  He  wanted  to  know  wh^  it  should  sound  when  it 
was  struck ;  nor  did  he  rest  satisfied  until  he  discovered  by  his  own 
experiments  that  sound  was  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  air. 
The  plate  being  struck  forcibly,  the  yibrations  of  its  particles  were 
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imparted  to  the  air,  and  an  impression  was  thereby  prodaeed  on  the 
ear.  He  discovered  that  withoat  air  there  ooald  be  no  sound — that 
the  ringing  of  sonorous  bodies  was  prodaeed  as  much  bj  the  air  as 
tbeir  being  struck.  If  a  china  plate,  or  glass,  or  eren  a  bell  were 
placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  or  in  what  is  called  a 
yaeunm,  though  it  were  struck  ever  so  forcibly  it  would  not  soan4, 
though  its  yibrations  might  be  seen.  Blaise,  haying  made  this  dis- 
cofery  by  the  experiments  of  his  own  genius,  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  phenomena  of  sound.  This  was  done  when  he  was  but  twelve 
years  old.  To  write  an  essay  on  a  subject  so  abstruse,  and  at  such 
an  age,  was  a  literary  exploit  which  we  should  think  was  scarcely 
ever  surpassed  by  any  child,  except  by  Robert  Hall.  His  biographer 
tells  us  that  he  could  not  waUc  until  he  was  tvro  years  old.  His 
Borse  used  to  carry  him  in  the  churchyard  and  learn  him  the 
cksnicters  on  the  gravestones,  and,  putting  the  letters  together, 
taught  him  to  utter  the  words.  It  may  seem  to  surpass  belief,  yet 
it  is  a  fact,  that  Robert  Hall  learned  to  read  and  speak  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  and  probably  he  was  the  only  child  who  ever  did. 
He  is  said  to  have  completely  mastered  the  profound  reasonings  of 
dry  old  Butler  in  his  ^*  Analogy,'*  and  of  Edwards  on  **The 
Freedom  of  the  Will,"  when  he  was  but  eight  years  old.  He  was 
woat  to  carry  these  about  in  his  pinafore,  and  read  them  with  as 
much  iuterest  as  other  beys  would  read  '^  Robinson  Crusoe."  We 
just  compare  Robert  Hall  in  this  case  to  gratify  a  little  Eoglish 
pride  which  the  readers  of  the  Juvbnile  may  justly  feel,  and  to 
show  that  we  are  not  surpassed  by  this  French  prodigy.  A.s  we 
found  in  our  brave  Wellington  a  military  match  for  Napoleoni  so 
we  find  in  our  eloquent  Robert  Hall  a  compeer  for  Blaise  rascal. 

But,  returning  to  our  subject,  Blaise  Pascal  had  also  a  wonderful 
taste  for  mathematics.  His  father  tried  all  means  to  keep  him  from 
the  study  of  them,  but  in  vain.  All  works  on  the  subject  were 
carefully  kept  put  of  the  way ;  but  uot  because  his  father  did  not 
wish  him  to  study  the  science,  but  because  he  had  such  a  love  for  it 
that  it  was  feared  if  he  were  allowed  to  pursue  it  he  would  never 
learn  his  Greek  and  Latin.  But  the  old  proverb  holds  good  in  the 
case  of  Blaise  Pascal,  ^*  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.''  Opie, 
the  distinguished  artist,  drew  striking  likenesses  of  the  family  with 
a  smutty  stick  against  the  whitewashed  wall  of  his  father's  cottage. 
William  Gifford  learned  to  write  and  solve  his  problems  with  a 
blunted  awl  on  a  smooth  piece  of  leather  when  his  master  was  in  bed. 
Bhuse  Pascal  adopted  a  similar  plan.  He  used  to  get  a  piece  of 
coal  and  make  his  circles  and  triangles  on  the  floor  of  his  playroom, 
and  by  this  means,  without  the  aid  of  an  instr actor,  he  went  as  far 
as  the  thirty  ^second  proposition  of  Euclid's  first  book.  On  one 
occasion  while  he  was  thus  engaged  bis  father,  who  had  forbidden 
him  to  pursue  the  study,  unexpectedly  entered  the  room  ;  but  Blaise 
was  so  deep  in  his  geometrical  reverie  that  he  was  some  time  before 
he  saw  ham.    After  this  incident  Euclid  wae  no  longer  kept  out  of 
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his  way,  but  he  was  allowed  to  indulge  in  his  mathematical  studies 
to  his  heart* s  content.  He  soon  thoroughly  mastered  the  science, 
and  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age  he  produced  a  masterly  essay  on 
conic  sections.  By  a  series  of  experiments,  too,  on  the  specific 
gravity  of  air  he  exploded  the  popular  scientific  error  that  '^  nature 
abhors  a  yacuum.^*  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  inventions. 
One  was  an  ingenious  calculating  machine.  That  of  Mr.  Babbage, 
our  own  countryman,  is  said  to  be  only  the  development  of  a  prin- 
ciple discovered  by  Blaise  Pascal.  He  is  reputed  d.8o  to  be  the  I 
inventor  of  wheelbarrows.  The  wheelbarrow  is  a  very  useful 
invention,  infinitely  surpassing  the  old  hand-barrow  for  general  use, 
and  it  enables  one  man  to  remove  a  much  greater  weight  than  two 
could  with  the  hand-barrow.  He  has  left  behind  him  works  which 
entitle  him  to  rank  among  the  greatest  scientific  men  of  his  age. 
His  mind  was  powerful  and  various,  and  his  studies  were  diversified. 
His  name  will  long  be  remembered  in  the  world  of  science.  As  a 
student  he  was  earnest  and  unremitting,  and  as  an  inventor  he  was 
most  ingenious. 

Blaise  Pascal  was  not  only  studious,  but  deeply  pious.  Our 
readers,  however,  must  not  be  shocked  nor  prejudiced  when  we  say 
that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  Yes,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Bome,  and  he  imbibed  most  of  the  errors  md  supersti- 
tions of  his  Church  and  country.  I9ow,  while  we  would  most  faith- 
fully warn  you  against  the  pernicious  teachings,  dangerous  errors, 
and  superstitions  of  that  Church,  and  while  we  denounce  her  perse- 
cuting spirit,  it  is  only  fair  to  acknowledge  that  she  possesses  some 
elements  of  truth.  The  Pharisees,  whom  our  Lord  denounces  as 
hypocrites,  held  the  truth,  though  by  their  traditions  they  had 
made  it  ^'  of  none  efifect.*'  So  the  Church  of  Rome  holds  the  truth, 
but  keeps  it  in  the  background,  giving  ^*  the  more  earnest  heed  '*  ta 
the  traditions  which  she  has  accumulated  and  the  decrees  of  her 
councils.  But  do  not  forget  that  some  good  came  out  of  Nazareth, 
though  the  Jews  thought  it  was  impossible.  Some  good  has  also 
come  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Some  of  our 
finest  and  most  touching  hymns  are  of  Romish  origin,  several  of 
which  are  embodied  in  our  own  collection  of  *^  Hymns  for  Divine 
Worship,"  bearing  the  names  of  Ambrose,  Xavier,  and  Bernard  of 
Cluny.  The  truth  itself  is  no  less  true  if  it  be  found  in  the  midst  of 
error,  and  goodness  is  no  less  to  be  admired  and  imitated  if  it  be 
found  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Blaise  Pascal's  name  is  one  which  ought  not  to  be  speciaDy 
associated  with  any  one  section  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  with  the 
Church  universal.  He  was  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
from  his  infancy,  and  ascetic  in  his  disposition  as  well  as  supersti- 
tious, yet  there  was  so  much  about  him  that  was  good,  and  he  did  so 
much  to  defend  Christianity,  that  he  may  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  whole  Church.  He  is  a  sublime  illustration  of  the  union 
of  learning  and  piety.    There  were  several  circumstanced  which  con- 
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tributed  to  his  piety.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1647  he  was  smitten 
with  a  paralytic  stroke,  which  for  three  months  deprived  him  of  the 
use  of  his  limbs.  This  sad  dispensation  in  the  bloom  of  his  manhood 
and  zenith  of  his  scientific  reputation  impressed  him  with  deep  and 
solemn  feelings,  and  turned  the  course  of  his  thoughts  and  life.  At 
this  time  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  Paris  with  his  father  and 
sister  Jacqualine.  Soon  after  his  father  died,  and  his  death  cast  a 
deeper  shade  of  solemnity  over  Pascal's  feelings.  At  his  father's 
death  his  sister  went  to  Port  Royal  as  a  nun,  and  he  was  left  alone. 
One  day  as  he  was  riding  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  horses  over  a 
high  bridge  the  two  leaders  took  fright  and  suddenly  dashed  over 
into  the  fearful  abyss  below.  Fortunately  the  traces  broke,  but  the 
carriage  hung  beetling  over,  with  Pascal  in  it.  This  accident  made 
the  profoundest  impression  on  his  mind,  and  so  shook  his  nerves  that 
for  some  time  he  imagined  that  he  had  the  gulf  constantly  beside 
him,  and  though  he  knew  it  was  all  fancy  he  could  not  feel  safe 
without  a  chair  placed  on  his  left  side.  He  regarded  this  event  as 
a  sigR  from  heaven  that  he  should  renounce  society  and  become  a 
recluse,  and  persuaded  by  his  sister,  he  retired  to  Port  Royal,  where 
he  lived  the  life  of  a  monk,  devoting  himself  to  prayer  and  the 
reading  and  study  of  the  Scriptures.  We  have  no  sympathy  with 
monkery,  but  Pascal  was  one  of  those  who  spent  bis  time  well,  and 
like  the  venerable  Bede,  made  his  solitary  life  answer  a  good  purpose 
in  the  world.  Bede  translated  the  Bible.  Pascal  made  the  Bible 
his  constant  study.  Day  and  night  he  pored  over  its  pages,  until  he 
had  accomplished  the  arduous  task  of  committing  it  thoroughly  to 
heart.  It  is  said  that  every  passage  was  accurately  engraven  on  his 
heart,  so  that  be  could  detect  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  text  if 
it  were  misquoted.  While  in  this  retreat  he  began  with  wonderful 
power  to  engage  in  the  controversies  of  his  times.  In  a  series  of 
letters,  under  the  signature  of  Louis  de  Montalt,  he  defended  the 
Port  Royalists  against  the  criminations  of  the  Jesuits.  These 
awakened  both  the  wrath  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Pope.  He  so  scathed 
the  Jesuits  by  his  writings  that  they  everywhere  became  the  objects 
of  mirth  and  ridicule.  He  produced  works  of  inestimable  value,  and 
in  a  variety  of  ways  helped  the  cause  of  morality  and  religion.  In 
the  midst  of  all  his  labours  and  studies  he  was  a  great  sufferer.  He 
sayci,  **  From  the  time  I  was  eighteen  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever 
passed  a  single  day  without  paio.^'  His  early  training  and  constant 
suffering  had  no  doubt  much  to  do  with  imparting  to  his  life  its 
ascetic  and  gloomy  tendency.  He  died  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
age,  after  twenty-two  years  of  bodily  suffering.  He  was  an  ornament 
to  both  science  and  religion,  and  in  many  respects  a  copy  of 
excellence. 

Blaise  Pascal,  like  many  great  men,  was  not  without  his  defects, 
but  they  were  far  outweighed  by  his  general  excellence.  Our  good 
qualities  should  always  exceed  the  number  of  our  faults.  People 
sooner  see  our  defects  than  our   perfections,  therefore  our  good 
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meM  knowledge  irlnch  the  yoimg  evpecmnyirill  do  well  to  imitate. 
All  esnnot  sttam  to  emtneiiee,  but  all  shotdd  aim  at  improyement. 
Vevertay,  ^lean't  learn.''  '*I  ean't**  never  succeeded,  beeatne 
he  wM  always  lazy  sod  unwillhig.  ^  I  can't "  is  a  term  often  used 
as  a  less  offensm  word  for  ''  I  won't,"  and  a  less  truthful  way  of 
saying  ^'  I  am  too  idle."  Let  your  motto  be,  **  III  try."  "  I  can't " 
was  always  an  ignoramus,  who  nerer  inrented  anything  nor  did 
any  good  in  the  world.  Eyerything  great  and  good  has  been 
done  hj  '^  Til  try."  Txy,  then,  and  difficulties  will  give  way,  and 
you  will  «zceed  your  best  expectations. 

Blaise  Patcal's  knowledge  was  sanctified  by  piety.  All  gifts 
and  aequsrements  should  be  consecrated  to  God;  all  knowledge 
should  be  seasoned  with  grace.  Embrace  every  opportunity  for 
the  improvement  of  the  mind,  but  do  not  neglect  the  heart. 
'*  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence  :  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues 
of  Hfe."  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  earthly  wisdom,  but  it  is  the 
better  for  being  combined  with  hearvenly  understanding.  ''The 
merchandise  of  it  is  l»etter  than  the  merchandise  of  silver,  aud 
the  gain  thereof  than  fine  gold.  She  is  more  precious  than  rubies, 
and  all  the  ^ings  Uiou  canst  desire  are  not  to  be  compared  unto 
her."  J.  Habc^ktt. 


SCIENCE  FOR  CHILDEEN. 

OUPTEB  YIII. — AfilBONOMT. 

TJR  eonversation  to-day  will  be  about  the  stm,  the  most 
important  body  in  the  whole  solar  system. 
Annie.    '^  We  do  not  know  what  solar  system  means,  so 
will  you  i^ase  explain  to  us?  " 

*^  The  word  solar  eomes  from  the  Latin  word  sol,  which 
means  the  sun,  so  that  when  we  speak  of  the  solar  system  we  mean 
the  sun  and  all  the  bodies  that  revolve  around  him." 

HsRSERT.  ^*  The  wAar  system  does  not  include  the  distant  stars, 
does  it  P" 

**  No ;  we  get  as  much  light  firom  a  tiny-looking  star  as  that  star 
receives  from  the  sun,  and  the  stars  do  not  revolve  round  the  sun, 
but  the  earth,  the  planets,  and  the  comets  do,  so  they  are  included 
in  the  solar  system." 

Bebtha.  '<  Does  not  the  sun  travel  round  the  earth  once  every 
day?" 

"No,  the  sun  does  not  travel  round  the  earth,  but  remains 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  system  lor  the  eeoth  and  the  other  planets 
to  travel  round  it." 

Bertha.  ^Then  what  aiakes  it  appear  to  move  from  one  side 
of  the  earth  to  the  other  ?  " 

^  The  appearance  is  doe  to  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  turning  round 
on  its  own  axis.  In  the  morning  the  eastern  side  of  the  earth  is  turned 
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towards  the  sud,  then  as  the  earth  continues  to  revolve  and  the  day 
advances  the  eastern  side  loses  the  light,  for  the  sun  is  shining 
directly  on  the  western  side ;  this  we  call  the  evening  of  the  day. 
To  all  appearance  the  sun  has  travelled  the  whole  distance  from 
east  to  west,  but  in  reality  the  west  has  turned  round  to  the  position 
previously  occupied  by  the  east." 

Herbert.  ^*  Is  it  not  strange  that  the  sun  should  seem  to  be 
moving  when  really  it  is  the  earth  which  moves  ?  " 

*^  It  is  not  more  strange  than  many  other  things  which  appear  to 
deceive  us.  When  you  are  travelling  rapidly  in  a  railway  carriage 
the  trees  and  houses  and  the  posts  to  which  the  telegraph-wires  are 
fastened  all  appear  to  be  in  rapid  motion,  and  to  hurry  quickly  past 
the  carriage-window.  I  remember,  when  a  bo;f,  going  on  board  a 
steamboat  for  the  first  time,  and  the  moment  it  began  to  move  I 
thought  the  pier  was  being  carried  down  the  river  by  the  tide,  for 
the  boat  seemed  to  remain  still  while  the  pier  left  us  and  moved 
away.  I  was  so  sure  about  it  that  I  said,  *•  Father,  the  pier  is 
running  away ' ;  but  I  was  deceived,  for  only  the  boat  was  moving. 
So  is  it  with  the  earth  and  the  sun." 

Annie.  ^'Has  it  always  been  known  that  the  sun  does  not 
travel  round  the  earth  ?  " 

^*  No,  for  Ptolemy,  a  great  astronomer  who  lived  in  the  second 
century,  supposed  that  the  sun  and  all  the  heavenly  bodies  travelled 
round  the  earth,  and  his  opinions  were  commonly  received  for  more 
than  fourteen  hundred  years.^' 

Bertha.     "  Is  the  sun  very  far  from  the  earth  ?  *' 

**  Yes,  further  than  I  can  hope  to  give  you  any  idea  of :  the  sun 
is  ninety-two  millions  of  miles  away  from  us,  or  nearly  four  hundred 
times  the  distance  of  the  moon." 

An>!ie.  **  But  you  told  us  some  time  ago  that  the  moon  appears 
small  because  it  is  distant  from  us ;  now  if  the  sun  be  nearly  four 
hundred  times  further  from  us  than  the  moon  why  does  not  the  sun 
appear  smaller  still  ?  " 

^*  Because  it  is  four  hundred  times  larger  than  the  moon.  The 
diameter  of  the  sun  is  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousands  of 
miles,  or  one  hundred  and  ten  times  greater  than  the  diameter  of 
the  earth." 

Herbert.  ^'  Would  it  a  take  cannon-ball  many  days  to  get  to 
the  sun  ?  " 

*^  Indeed  it  would,  for  if  it  were  possible  to  send  it  to  the  sun  at 
the  rate  of  eight  miles  in  a  minute,  it  would  not  quite  finish  its 
journey  in  twenty-one  years." 

Bertha.  *^  Then  does  the  light  of  the  sun  come  to  us  from  all 
that  distance  ?  " 

*^  Yes,  the  sun's  light  reaches  us  after  coming  ninety-two  millions 
of  miles." 

Hbrbert.  "  Does  light  come  instantly  from  the  sun  to  the 
earth  ?  " 
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"  Not  ioBtantly ;  but  its  motion  is  so  very  rapid  that  it  appears  to 
us  as  though  it  occupied  no  time  whatever  in  passing  from  one 
object  to  another.  Light  travels  at  the  swift  rate  of  twelve  millions 
of  miles  in  a  minute,  so  that  it  takes  about  seven  and  a  half  minutes 
to  come  from  the  sun  to  the  earth." 

Annie.  ''  Sometimes  the  sun's  light  is  prevented  from  coming 
to  the  earth  by  what  is  called  an  eclipse.  Will  you  please  explain 
to  us  what  an  eclipse  is  ? '' 

*'  When  the  sun  is  eclipsed^its  light  is  hindered  from  reaching  the 
earth  because  the  moon  stops  it  by  coming  between  the  earth  and 
the  sun.  If  you  are  reading  by  the  light  of  the  gas  and  your  brother 
Herbert  comes  between  the  gaslight  and  your  book  his  shadow 
comes  over  the  book,  and  the  gas-flame  is  eclipsed,  so  that  its  light 
cannot  reach  you.  In  this  comparison  the  gas-flame  represents  the 
sun,  your  book  represents  the  earth,  and  your  brother  Herbert 
represents  the  moon  coming  between  the  two,  and  preventing  the 
sun's  light  from  reaching  the  earth." 

Herbebt.  **  But  sometimes  the  moon  is  eclipsed.  How  is  that 
caused  P  " 

^'  When  the  moon  is  eclipsed  it  is  because  the  earth  comes  between 
it  and  the  sun,  so  preventing  the  sun's  light  from  reaching  the 
moon.  The  moon  becomes  dark  because  the  earth's  shadow  is  passing 
over  it." 

Bertha.  ''Will  it  be  a  long  time  before* there  is  another 
eclipse  P  " 

''No,  for  there  will  be  two  this  month,  November ;  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon  in  the  evening  of  the  fourth  of  the  month  and  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  on  the  twentieth.  The  sun's  eclipse  will  not  be  visible  in 
this  country,  and  that  of  the  moon  will  occur  so  early  in  the  evening 
that  it  will  be  seen  very  indistinctly." 

Annie.  ''  Does  the  sun  serve  any  other  purpose  besides  giving 
us  light  and  heat  ?  " 

'*  Yes.    It  serves  to  keep  the  earth  in  its  proper  place." 

Annie.    ''  How  does  it  do  that  P  " 

'*  By  attracting  it.  If  the  earth  was  not  attracted  by  the  sun  its 
own  motion  would  carry  it  in  a  straight  line  far  away  from  its 
present  position ;  but  the  sun  draws  the  earth's  motion  into  a  circle, 
and  so  keeps  it  from  going  off  in  a  straight  line." 

Bertha.    "  Will  you  please  explain  this  to  us  a  little  more  P  " 

''  I  will  try.  If  you  fasten  a  stone  to  the  end  of  a  piece  of  string 
and  then  taking  hold  of  the  other  end  of  the  string  with  your  hand, 
begin  to  swing  your  arm  about  so  as  to  whirl  the  stone  rapidly 
round  it  will  seem  to  pull  at  the  string  as  though  it  were  trying  to  get 
away,  and  if  you  suddenly  loose  your  hold  of  the  string  the  stone 
will  fly  far  away  from  you,  and  perhaps  go  through  a  window  or  hit 
some  one  a  severe  blow  on  the  face.  Or  if,  instead  of  swinging  your 
arm  about,  you  just  hold  the  string  in  your  hand,  and  turn  quickly 
round  a  few  times  the  stone  will  get  as  far  from  you  as  it  can,  and 


moTC  in  a  circle  rosad  your  body.  I  sk»iild  think  you  often  do  this 
in  yoBT  play,  bo  the  next  time  yoii  do  it  remember  that  the  ran  if 
always  doing  something  like  it  with  the  earth.  Of  course  the  earth 
is  not  fiutened  to  the  sun  by  a  piece  of  strmg,  but  the  sun  draws  the 
earth  by  the  attraction  of  grayitaticn,  and  so  preyents  it  from  flyiiq; 
away,  just  as  yonr  piece  of  string  prevents  the  stone  from  fiying  to 
hit  some  one  on  the  Ikc.'* 

Aknie.  *^  If  the  sun's  attraction  was  to  become  a  little  too 
strong  woold  it  not  dimw  the  earth  out  ot  its  place  imtil  it  dashed 
r^t  into  the  snn  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  it  would  in  eoiurse  of  time ;  and  from  this  we  may  kam 
hew  exactly  God  has  balanced  the  earth  and  the  sun  and  the  entirt 
solar  system.  It  reminds  us  of  what  the  prophet  Isaiah  says: 
'  Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  and 
meted  out  heaiven  with  the  span,  and  oomprefaended  the  dust  of  the 
earth  in  a  measure,  and  weighed  the  memitains  in  scales  and  the 
hills  in  a  balance.'  Truly  *  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  Qed| 
and  the  firmamenft  sbewcih  His  hwndiwork.' " 

Herbert.    *^  Does  the  sun  itself  always  remain  motionless?  " 

''  No.    The  sun  is  constantly  rcTolving  on  his  own  axis." 

Bebtha.  ^^  As  the  sun  is  so  very  large  it  will  require  a  loi^ 
time  ier  him  to  turn  round.    Can  you  tell  us  hew  long  ?  '^ 

'*  About  twenty-five  and  a-half  days." 

Anmie.     *'  Has  the  sun  any  other  motion  bendes  this  ?  ** 

*^  It  is  believed  so.  For  some  years  now  our  great  astroBoasen 
have  believed  the  sun  to  be  ia  motion  round  one  of  the  fixed  stars, 
and  to  be  carrying  the  earth  and  all  the  other  planets  with  hiB&«" 

Hbhbert.    <^  Con  yoo  teU  as  the  name  of  ^  star,  and  how  §u  it 
is  away  from  the  snn  ?  " 

^*  The  name  is  ^  Alcyone,'  and  its  distance  is  so  great  that  lij^ 
occupies  five  hundnod  and  thirljHiev«&  years  in  passiog  over  it»" 

Annie.  '*  It'  this  belief  is  a  correct  one,  how  long  will  it  take  the 
sun  to  travel  round  Aleyoae  ?  " 

'*  More  than  eighteen  millions  of  years,  a&d  when  all  those  years 
h«ve  passed  away  yo«i  and  I  will  9feill  be  liviog,  not  hete^  but  I  hope 
in  heopen.  God  is  great  in  power,  but  His  power  is  not  greater 
than  Hia  goodness ;  He  ia  infinite  in  wisdook,  hot  He  is  also  infimle 
in  mercy  ;  the  heavens  aie  higii,  but  His  mercy  is  above  the  heaveni 
— for  '  His  thonghts  are  not  onr  the\ightSy  neither  are  His  ways  our 
waysy  for  as  the  heavens  aae  higher  tmui  the  earth  so  are  His  thoughts 
hii^lMr  than  our  thMkghia  and  His  waya  than  our  waya.  God's 
thoughts  toe  thouglila  of  mercy,  of  goodness,  of  lovei  and  He 
has  provided  a  glorioas  inheiitanoe  £or  Hie  children.  Of  this  glorieos 
heritage  you  ai^  I  may  become  partakers^  through  Jesus  Christ  we 
may  become  heks  el  eternal  li£s,  and  so  partake  of  the  rich  pleaeurta 
winch  are  at  God'a  rif^t  hand.  Then,  with  powers  enUffged  and 
viaran  made  clearer^  we  shall  he  able  to  search  into  the  wonderful 
proofs  oi  God's  power  and  wisdom  which  are  scattered  thmi^h  the 


ijamenfitj  of  0pMe,  aad  with  bearts  Ml  ef  sdMriniti<m  and  gratttnde 
to  prane  His,  tbe  Creator  of  all  tilings,  the  Giver  oi  every  good  and 
perfed  gift.  Neat  numth  ire  shall  have  a  liltte  to  aay  abmt  bobm 
of  the  pkMta." 


^^tatfi  €ii6lk. 


BreKtoa,  Stoke-etL-Treafc,  B$pUmhtr  16fA,  19T3. 
I)aAmSm,-*-Will  yo«  kin^  give  yoar  opiaioift  on  the  foDowing  qties- 
tioB  :^Wa8  it  possible  for  Ohxist  in  Hia  hmsBaa  aakuffe  to  sla  ?    If  nak^ 
how  ooald  He  be  held  foith  as  our  flininple  wheK  He  eouUl  not  sin  P    Aa 
evly  aaewer  through  your  valuable  jouraal  will  obli^  youis  aaaeeiely, ; 

a  a. 

AxvinEK. — ^We  beHere  it  was  poaable  for  Christ  to  have  liamed  as 
t0  Hi»ib«man  itatvare,  else  how  could  Hehave  been  teocipted  in  all  points 
as  we  are  ?  And  how  could  He  be  tonehed  with  the  leeMqg  of  our 
iofinaities,  to  far  as  He  oould  be  so  witheut  sis.  Still  it  is  a  meta- 
physical question  which  it  is  not  eas^  f (xr  us  to  solipe,  for  whe  casi 
ez^aia  the  ^eat  mjrstery  of  tiie  umty  of  the  Sfimne  and  human  in 
Ounst?  All  tiuit  it  is  neeessary  for  us  to  kaoer  is  ^hat  He  '^  did  no 
sin/'  and  in  thifi  as  in  other  respeetsHe  is  heUL  up  to  us  as  our 
esuaple. 

Septmrnbar^^h,  1878. 
Dsift  SiE, — ^I  read  wiih  coiiaukimUe  intemst  the  query  in,  last  month's 
JirvxKnkB  iMSxnucTixa  on  the  tendency  of  m)'V(e]e  or  works  of  lotion. 
Lomg  to  read  books,  eapeoially  those  whioh  tend  to  elevate  the  miiid» 
&od  wishing  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  English  litesatuxe,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  your  opinion  on  a  certain  style  of  writings  generally 
classed  under  tke  heading  "novels.'*  Such  books  as  *'  Mrs.  Halliburton's 
Tr6uWea,"  •"  David  Copperteld/  "  Old  Town  Folks/  "  Runnymede/' 
aad  a  host  ef  others,  generally  termed  novels,  seem  to  me  to  possess  good 
nmal  leaseas  and  faots  of  histocy,  whi^»  by  being  eoonreyed  to  the  mind 
ia  this  flBSBBer,  are  kxager  retained  by  the  memeey.  The  authors  are  also 
emineat  ones,  whoso  naones  are  veaesated  by  .men  of  talent  and  wisdom. 
WiQ  BttdiL  books  do  geodP  £nowiii|;  that  yon.  hava  superior  ability  in 
answeiittg  whether  tbegr  ase  p«q|udmial  to  the  youx^f  er  not,  if  I  caa 
cooacJeatianBly  fottow  yeur  c^iaioBsI  wall  do  ae. — Yooi»tsaly» 

AxtBWwaL — ^In  a  iMmier  number  of  this  ma^^SBiBe  wo  answered  the 
question  our  eonespondent  proposes,  but  we  have  no  objection  to 
lepeat.sabetantially  what  we  than  said. 

Ist.  "We  believe  novel-seading  as  a  pcaclioe  or  haihit  is  a  seadeus 
evil^-fisst,  because  it  weakens  uie  mind,  and  seoondiy,  beeause  it 
empWys  time  much  naeded  &r  otiier  and  move  wesihy  oeevpationa. 

2Btid.  While  string  this  these  are  works  el  iietion,  or  in  other 
wsrds  works  in  widen  fietitaous  peraens  and  imap^bajry  seeoes  and 
sitnatiniMi  are  made  th»  -vehicles  for  moral  teacdbaog,  ms  historioel 
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illustration,  for  analysis  of  character,  and  for  the  expression  of  wise, 
profound,  and  useful  opinions  of  men  and  things,  which,  as  coming- 
from  gifted  minds,  are  worthy  of  being  read ;  and  since  these  elemento 
are  yery  often  brought  before  us  in  a  style  of  writing  which  charms 
and  captiyates,  these  productions  afford  both  pleasure  and  instruction, 
and  within  reasonable  limits  and  in  due  consideration  for  the  claims 
unon  our  time  by  other  duties,  may  be  read  occasionally  and  with 
adyantage.  As  to  those  mentioned  by  our  correspondent,  we  haye 
not  read  ^*  Mrs.  Halliburton's  Troubles,'*  haying  a  good  many  troubles 
of  our  own  to  occupy  our  time.  "We  haye  read  "  Dayid  Copperfield" 
and  two  or  three  more  of  Dickens's.  We  haye  also  read  some  of 
Scott's  tales,  and  a  few  others  in  a  whole  lifetime ;  but  we  haye  not  a 
noyel  in  our  library,  and  we  haye  read  these  few  for  the  qualities  in 
them  which  we  haye  mentioned.  The  result  of  the  whole  is  that, 
while  we  do  not  condemn  absolutely  the  reading  of  such  books,  any 
more  than  we  should  condemn  the  use  of  a  little  **  Yorkshire  reli&h" 
with  our  dinner,  we  should  be  sorry  to  liye  mentally  on  the  one 
article,  as  we  should  physically  on  the  other.  And  as  to  the  general 
run  of  noyels  we  consider  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  as  friyolous,  to  say 
the  least,  and  the  majority  as  injurious.  To  tales  haying  a  moral 
aim,  and  to  fasten  truth  on  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  imagi- 
nary scenes  and  characters,  we  could  not  object  without  condemning 
the  parables  of  the  Bible,  and  the  faculty  of  imagination  which  Gbd 
has  giyen  to  us.  The  young  particularly  are  reached  by  this  kind 
of  teaching  when  they  could  not  be  reached  by  other  methods.  But 
eyerything  in  its  own  order.  The  serious  business  of  religion  and 
of  life  must  be  first,  and  all  must  be  made  subordinate  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  solid  character  for  piety  and  usefulness.  The  rest  is  embel- 
lishment, the  cultiyation  of  taste  in  style,  and  more  or  less  of  mental 
recreation,  so  far  as  reading  is  concerned.  So  that  it  amounts  to  this : 
we  know  of  no  law  of  God  or  man  that  prohibits  the  writing  or 
reading  of  a  noyel,  but  we  know  many  laws  of  God  and  man,  and 
of  our  own  mental  constitution,  which  prohibit  the  habitual  reading 
of  such  works.  Henceforth  let  no  man  trouble  us  on  this  subject,  for 
here  is  our  honest  opinion.  We  are  not  responsible  for  anybody's 
reading,  otherwise  we  should  be  apt  to  confine  them  to  the  Bible, 
the  Methodist  New  Connexion  Magazine,  the  JuyENiLE  Insteuctor, 
"  Wesley's  Sermons,"  with  his  notes  on  the  New  Testament, 
Fletcher's  **  Checks,"  the  Minutes  of  Conference,  the  "  General  Kules  " 
of  the  people  called  Methodists,  and  our  own  incomparable  hymn-book. 

King  S&eet  Bible  Class. 

Dbab  Sm, — At  the  request  of  our  class  I  have  to  ask  you  kindly  for 
an  explanation  of  the  following  verses  : — Acts  ix.,  7th  verse;  xxii.,  9th 
verse ;  and  xxvi.,  13th  and  14th  verses.  An  answer  through  your 
next  JtivBNiLB  Instructob  will  greatly  oblige  yours,  A.  E.  W. 

Answee. — It  will  be  well  to  transcribe  these  passages,  tiiat  we 
may  gather  the  meaning  and  see  the  difficulty  there  is  in  them,  if 
there    is  one.    Acts   ix.,   7. —  "And  the  men  which  journeyed 
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with  him  stood  speechless,  hearing  a  voice,  but  seeing  no  man.*' 
Acts  xxii.,  9. — ^^  And  they  that  were  with  me  saw  indeed  the  light 
and  were  afraid ;  but  they  heard  not  the  yoice  of  him  that  spake  to 
me.''  Acts  zxyi.,  14 — "And  when  we  were  all  fallen  to  the  earth,  I 
heard  a  yoice  speaking  unto  me,  and  saying  in  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me  ?  it  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick 
against  the  pricks.''  Now  the  account  as  given  by  St,  Paul  is  con- 
sistent, and  there  is  no  contradiction.  The  part  of  the  seventh  verse 
of  the  ninth  chapter  which  appears  to  conflict  with  Paurs  own  rela- 
tion is  given  not  by  Paul  himself,  but  by  the  author  of  the  Acts,  or 
else  it  has  been  inserted,  as  in  some  other  instances  in  Scripture,  bj 
some  copyist,  and  has  thus  found  its  way  into  the  text.  But  there  is 
really  no  discrepancy.  The  word  rendered  "  voice  "  means  sound  as 
well  as  voice,  and  tne  men  ^*  which  journeyed  "  with  Paul  heard  a 
voice  "  speaking  to  him."  What  this  voice  said  to  Paul  the  others 
did  not  hear.  Where  is  the  inconsistency  of  Paul's  affirming  that  he 
heard  the  yoice  speaking  to  him,  while  at  the  same  time  the  others 
heard  only  an  inarticulate  sound  ?  The  others  did  not  see  Christ,  but 
Paul  saw  Him  and  conversed  with  Him.  The  others  might  in  their 
terror  have  rushed  away  to  a  distance  after  the  £rst  shock  they  had 
received,  and  thus  have  been  unable  to  hear  what  Christ  said  to 
Paul.  At  all  events,  the  account  of  the  transaction  is  such  as  any 
honest  and  truthful  persons  might  have  given  from  their  own  point 
of  view — ^Paul  from  the  fuller  revelation  given  to  him,  and  the  others 
as  they  saw  it  and  heard  it.  There  has  been  any  amount  of  writing 
on  these  passages,  as  anyone  may  see  who  will  consult  the  *^  com- 
mentators." We  have  explained  them  according  to  the  light  we  have, 
and  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

Berry  Brow,  September  18M,  1873. 

Dbak  Sir, — ^Would  you  oblige  me  by  giving  me  your  opinion  on  this 
question,  **Who  was  Job's  father?"  in  your  next  magazine? — Yours 
respectfolly,  H.  G. 

AirswEB. — ^We  have  not  the  slightest  idea  who  Job's  father  was. 
We  suppose  he  was  some  one  in  the  land  of  Uz,  but  the  Scriptures 
give  no  account  of  him. 

Kate's  Hill,  Dudley,  September  28/A,  1873.  ^ 

Dbab  Sir, — There  is  a  class  forming  the  greatest  part  of  manki  nd 
who  have  never  heard  the  Gospel,  and  who  are  sunk  in  ignorance  and 
brutality ;  some  tell  us  they  will  go  to  hell,  others  tell  us  they  will  go 
to  heaven.  Scripture  speaks  to  us  on  the  subject  in  Isa.  xxvi.,  13th  and 
14th  verses,  and  in  Jer.  li.,  39th  verse.  Your  opinion  on  the  above  will 
greatly  oblige  yours,  a  reader,  S.  Cox. 

Answer. — ^We  print  this  as  we  receive  it,  but  we  cannot  see 
what  Isaiah  xxvi.,  13,  14,  have  to  do  with  the  subject;  and  as  to 
Jeremiah  li.,  39,  the  Prophet  refers  to  Babylon  in  the  37th  verse, 
which  he  says  the  Lord  will  make  heaps,  a  dwelling-place  for  dragons, 
an  astonishment,  and  a  hissing,  without  an  inhabitant.  This  is  the 
'^  perpetual  sleepj"  that  is,  the  utter  ruin  and  desolation,  of  that  once 
proud  city  to  wnioh  he  refers  in  the  39th  verse. 
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Kato'»HiU,  DuOSay,  BepttnO^  2^m,  1978. 
DBMt  Sot,— WxU  yicm  |d«B8e  finronr  ne  with  your  x^piiiMa  «n  the 
ibUowing  pa88ages  of  Scriptore  P  It  voids  ia  the  eleyeiith  (dwpter  of  ggtiww, 
25th  Terse,  that  Moses  cbose  rMm  to  suffer  ftffliction  with  the  poapfts 
of  Qod  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasims  of  sia  for  «  seasen.  And  in  tin 
«eeond  chapter  of  Exodus  and  l&th  -vearse,  **  Now  when  PharaA  hmtfd 
this  thing  he  sought  to  slay  Moses.  Bat  Moses  fled  from.  Hke  4u»  «£ 
Pharaoh."  Bear  sir,  please  reconcile  the  two  passages;  was  It  %y 
obligation  or  by  choice  ?— Yours,  a  reader,  G.  Dowmxs. 

Answeb. — There  is  no  inconsisteiicy  in  the  two  passages.  Moeas 
fled  from  the  face  of  Pharaoh  because  it  was  expedient  to  pseaerfie 
hia  life  for  future  service  to  ihe  pe<^le  among  whom  he  had  4»8t 
his  lot,  and  with  wliem  he  did  *'  su£^  aiAictioa  to  the  day  of 
death." 


OUR  JTJVEMLE  MISSIONARY  A^IENCY,  &^ 

— o — 

Glat  Cboss  BftAKCH,  SfiSFFnsLD  South  GiKCtnr. — ^l^e  scmiQal  ^turasBe 
Missionary  meeting  was  held  in  oar  Clay  Gross  chapel  on  Soads^,  April 
6th,  1873,  when  hymns  were  smo^aad  pieces  recited  by  the  c^kbvn. 
The  following  is  tlie  programme  of  the  mocfting : — 

Opening  address  by  Mr.  Wm.  Lomas :  **  Yalue  of  Foreign  HissiOBB.*' 
Dialogue  on  Australian  Missioits  :  fiosea  Marriott,  and  Thos.  KnigtitoB. 
Address  <m  Missions :  by  Aimie  Gnlliin.  Dialogue  on  i^  Bible :  Azftins 
Johnson,  Henffy  Baoon,  James  GiilBn,  and  Philip  Vanly.  Fie«e  by 
Georgina  Brown :  "  The  Dying  GHvl's  GHft "  Piece  by  Emma  GMffin: 
<* Small  Beginnings."  Piece  by  Kate  Thorpe:  ^'Chinese  Stwlente  in 
America. "  Dialogue  on  Missions  :  Mary  Griffis  and  Lily  Banks.  Piece  by 
John  Knighton:  ''Gaptain  Barton  aad  the  Sarage."  Pieoe  by  Mary 
Smith:  «  A  Land  without  a  Bible."  Piece  by  Eliga  Griffin :  "  The  HefltJMm's 
Cry  for  Help."  Piece  by  Sarah  Shaw :  '*  Where  shall  we  send  the  Go^el 
top"  Dialogue  by  Elizabeth  GleggflmdfVuinyBraddow:  "Missiou.*'  A 
piece  by  Elizabeth  Brierly.  Mr.  William  Smith  took  the  chair.  The 
collection  amounted  to  £2  13s.,  being  a  gratifying  increase  npon  laat 
year. 

The  first  JuvenUe  Missionary  meetiBg  held  in  connection  with  our 
Danesm GOB  interest  was  held  «n  Sunday,  March  2Bd,  1873,  wImq  Mr.  B. 
H.  Shipley,  of  New  Taplew,  presided.  William  Andsraon,  Geaive  Dimi, 
Geo.  Hextall,  Silas  Bodoo,  Fred  EUioit,  John  Henry  Banks,  uid  Wifliam 
Banks,  Margaret  Aadevson,  Margaret  Dvim,  Elizabeth  Matthews,  Sarah 
Skelton,  Harriet  Elliott,  Thompson  WilliaBoson,  Ja&e  Sn^th,  and  Jmh 
Linacre  recited  pieces  on  the  occasion.  The  meeting  was  well  attended, 
and  great  interest  was  msaufested  in  it  by  the  parents  of  tiie  «A^l*jm 
The  collection  amounted  to  18s.  2d.  The  children  <tf  the  Baaeemoor 
Sunday-school  have  been  particnlarly  active  this  year  on  behalf  of  tbe 
Missionary  enterprise.  In  addition  to  kasning  pieces  for  and  redtiiig 
them  at  the  above  neetisg  likey  have  coileeted  the  eredltaUe  bob  of 
£2  Os.  Id.  by  oaids.  The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  the  oofleoteva,  witkHie 
amount  gathered  by  each.    L3N&1  luiiES,  fa.  ed.^  JaBsph.  WMen»  9ii; 
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iduiia MamWilKaiM,  fifl. ;  iidaJUloodE, 4a. ;  Mbry  Elinb^ Butfoid,  4a. ; 
Iioiiiafr  Gx0flH»  te. ;  John  Baoxy  Banks,  da. ;  G«orgftFei:n».28.  6d. ;  Handei 
W^^U.;  SUaa Bodes,  7d.;  and  Wall»r EUiotlv  fid. 

At  PtLBLvr  also  11b.  t^d.  has  been  oolleotod  by  oaidi^  the  particnlftn  of 
lAkitif  aa  a  atirauliia  for  the  fature,  it  may  be  aa  well  to  record.  Bllen 
Jane,  2s. ;  Jorty  Swaine,  38.  8Jd. ;  Little  Alto,  28.  ;  Stovin,  88.  6d. — 
Wn.  Jambb. 

Salem  Svkdat-School,  Bbsbs  Bbotwv  Hvddeb8fibij>  Gibcttit. — Dear 
Sir,— I  haye  much  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  we  held  our  second 
anmual  Juvenile  Missionary  meeting  on  Sunday  afternoon,  April  27th, 
1873.     The  meeting  was  well  attended  by  both  scholars,  teachers,  and 
laembaiii  of  our  coogregaiioxL     The  me«ttng  was  presided  orer  by  the 
miter,  and  auitableaddxeaaea  wore  given  by  our  friends  Meaara.  Jno.  Gold- 
thupe,  Sam  Pinder,  Joshua  Heeley,  and  Geo.  Hy.  Tavloc,  of  WeUhouae. 
A  few  piecea  were  also  recited  by  the  following  aoholara : — Ellen  Crow- 
"Go^)el  light  in  a  Dark  Place  " ;  Adaline  France,.  "  My  Slater  Sacah  ", 
H.  RamsdBTi,  **  Who  is  my  Neighbour"?  EUiabeth  H.  Saye,  "  Grecian 
and  Highland  Water  Girla  "  ;  Emma.  Heeley,  "  The  LittJb  Missionary  " ; 
Luther  Crow,  " Little  Things " ;  Hy.  Cxosslgr,  "Willie's Penny'';  Tom 
Woodhouae,    "The   Miasionary '';    Jno.    Wm.  Bamsdea,    '*A  Child'a 
Thoog^ta about  Jeaaa  " ;  Willie  Stock8»  "  A  Penn^."    And  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  the  addreases  and  piecea  were  well  received  by  the  cong^ga- 
tioa ;  but  it  paina  me  to  atate  that  one  of  the  above  scholars  named  Luther 
Ciow  haa  aince  met  with  his  death  by  drowning.     He  waa  alittle  over  six 
years  old.    Little  did  we  think  when  he  stood  up  to  reeite  that  piece  that 
he  would  bi»  taken  away  from  ua  so  soon,  but  we  most  hope  it  is  all  for  the 
boit     A  collection  waa  made  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  which  with  the 
money  collected  by  the  scholars  makes  a  total  of  JB2  7s.   lOd.,  being 
17s.  lOd.,  in  advance  of  last  year.     The  following  are  the  acholars  who 
collected  with  books  and  cards  :  Emma  Heeley,  12a. ;  Sarah  Jane  Wood- 
house,  6a. ;  John  Bradley,  3a.  2d.  ;  Helena  Bollinaon,  2s.  7d. ;  Lockwood 
Ciow,  2a.  Id. ;  Adaline  France,  la.  lOd. ;  Dyaon  Woodhouae,   Is.  gd. ;. 
Herbert  Sykes,   Is.   Id. ;   Haigh  Littlewood,  lOd. ;  and  I  would  here 
mention  that  the  female  scholar  who  collected  the  largest  amount  is  only 
about  eleven  years  of  age,  and  is  quite  unable  to  walk,  having  no  use  of 
her  legs.    Would  to  God  all  our  scholara  were  in  auch  earnest  as  this  little 
girl  in  collecting  for  our  mission  cause.      Thus  passed  a  very  pleasant  and 
happy  meeting,  and  we  hope  and  trust  if  spared  till  our  meeting  next 
year  we    may    have    greater    suooesa.*— HmcaY    Gledhill,     Mission 
Secretary. 

TuMSTALL— BuBSLEH  CiBGViT.— ▲  most  pleasaat  and  profitable  evening 
was  spent  the  other  Monday  in  our  Tunstall  school-room.  Mr.  W.  Kemp 
having  held  the  office  of  Sunday-school  superintendent  for  about  twenty 
years,  and  laboured  ardently  and  efficiently,  and  having  had  of  late  cause 
to  resign  that  office  in  consequence  of  increasing  infirmities,  the  friends 
connected  with  the  school  and  church  decided  to  give  him  some  practical 
proof  of  Uieir  esteem  and  appreciation  of  his  services.  A  subscription  list 
was  opened,  and  liberal  and  willing  contributions  were  made.  A  large 
number  of  friends  met  at  six  o'clock  for  tea,  after  which  a  meeting  was 
held,  presided  over  by  Bev.  W.  Thomas.  The  presentation  was  made  to 
Hr.  ]£emp  by  Mr.  Alcock,  and  oonaiatad  of  aa  eaay  chair,  a  large  family 
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Bi'ble  with  notes  and  references,  and  a  pair  of  valuable  spectacles  set  in 
gold  frames.  Mr.  Kemp  responded  in  a  very  suitable  and  feeling  manner, 
expressing  his  surprise  at  and  thankfulness  for  the  testimonial.  Addresses 
were  given  by  Messrs.  H.  Alcock,  W.  Capey,  Thomas  Ford,  Gr.  Copeland, 
J.  Mellor,  and  A.  Baggalay.  The  meeting  was  one  which  will  be  long 
remembered. 

• 


HERBERT  WRIGHT. 
Hesbert  Wbight,  Golcar,^near  Huddersfield,  the  only  son  of  Thomas 
and  Ann  Wright,  was  bom  at  Paddock,  on  the  11th  of  Novetnber,  1861. 
His  parents  being  pious  sent  him  to  the  Sabbath-school  at  a  very  early 
age,  where  he  soon  won  the  esteem  of  all  the  scholars  and  teachers.  He 
attended  the  school  with  such  regularity  that  his  teachers  felt  much 
encouraged  in  their  work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love,  and  presented  him 
with  no  less  than  eight  books  as  prizes.  We  wish  we  had  many  more 
like  Herbert  in  our  school.  Another  trait  in  his  character  was  his 
constant  zeal  for  the  missionary  cause.  For  several  years  he  was  a 
missionary  collector,  and  last  year  he  collected  the  noble  sum  of  £i  88.  8d. 
I  hope  our  young  friends  will  imitate  his  example,  and  be  as  successfol 
as  he  was.  As  a  son  he  was  dutiful  and  obedient  to  his  parents,  ever 
willing  to  do  what  they  wanted  him  to  do;  as  a  brother  he  was  exceedioglj 
kind  and  loving.  His  parents  sorrow  much  at  his  sudden  depcorture,  bat 
sorrow  not  as  those  without  hope.  They  bow  with  Christian  resignation, 
and  say,  *  'Not  our  will  but  Thine  be  done. ' '  And  amid  the  gloom  of  bereave- 
ment the  light  of  eternity  breaks  upon  them;  they  see  that  their  loved  one  is 
not  lost,  but  is  for  ever  secure  from  all  peril  and  suffering,  is  for  ever  with 
Jesus  and  glorified  spirits  before  the  throne  of  Gt)d. 

The  illness  with  which  he  was  carried  to  the  grave  arose  from  scarlet 
fever,  which  prevailed  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  time.  He  began  to  be 
ill  on  Friday,  the  25th  of  July,  and  died  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1873, 
aged  eleven  years  and  nine  months,  and  was  interred  in  the  graveyard 
attached  to  our  chapel  on  the  following  Monday,  August  4th.  The 
mournful  ceremony  was  conducted  by  our  esteemed  minister,  the  Bev. 
W.  Mills. 

He  hath  left  his  mates  behind, 

He  hath  all  the  storms  outrode ; 
Found  the  rest  we  toil  to  find, 

Landed  in  the  arms  of  God. 

Though  we  mourn  our  loss  we  rejoice  that  another  lamb  is  gathered 
into  the  fold  above,  another  gem  decks  the  Mediator's  crown.  Oh  that  all 
our  dear  scholars  would  give  themselves  to  God  in  the  morning  of  their 
days,  so  that  when  they  pass  the  cold  river  of  death  they  may  have  a 
happy  entrance  into  the  pearly  gates  of  that  heavenly  city ! 

This  lovely  bud,  so  young  and  fair, 

Called  hence  by  early  doom ; 
Just  come  to  show  how  sweet  a  flower 

For  Paradise  could  bloom. 
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Ohi  do  not  slied  a  mournful  tear, 

You  that  are  dear  to  me  ; 
I'm  free  from  sorrow,  sin,  and  care  : 

I*m  where  I  long'd  to  be. 
Death  to  me  little  warning  gave, 
But  quickly  called  me  to  my  grave. 
,      Hasten  to  Christ,  make  no  delay, 
•      For  no  one  knows  their  dying  day. 

Pious  teachers  here  see  that  some  fruit  of  their  labour  is  safely  gathered 
home,  and  find  an  inducement  to  renewed  labour  in  this  holy  sphere. 
Wellhouse,  Sept.  29th,  1873.  W.  E. 


A  GOAT  FOR  A  BIBLE. 

A  Dutch  missionary  who  is  working  among  the  Hottentots  in  Nama- 
qualand,  South  Africa,  has  written  a  letter  thanking  the  Bible  Society 
for  sending  Bibles  and  Testaments  to  the  people  in  his  district.  But 
he  prefers  that  they  should  give  something  in  return  for  the  precious 
Tolume.  He  thinks  that  old  and  young  value  a  thing  more  if  it  costs 
them  some  trouble  to  get  it,  or  if  they  pay  a  little  at  anyrate  towards 
the  expense  of  it.  The  poor  people  in  England  and  other  countries 
bring  their  pennies  and  their  shillings  to  pay  for  the  Bible,  and  why 
should  not  the  poor  Hottentots  give  something  ? 

Bat  what  have  they  to  give  ?    That  is  the  question. 

One  young  man  said  to  the  missionary,  '*  If  you  will  let  me  have 
a  Bible,  I  will  do  three  days'  work  in  your  garden.'^  To  this  the 
missionary  agreed ;  and  as  he  considered  the  young  man's  labour  was 
worth  a  shilling  a-day,  he  paid  three  shillings  to  the  Bible  Society  in 
the  name  of  his  voluntary  workman. 

Four  other  people  brought  goats,  worth  four  shillings  apiece ; 
and  two  brought  lambs,  worth  three  shillings  each ;  and  for  these 
they  got  Bibles. 

In  the  Sunday-school,  when  the  missionary  said  that  there  were 
Bibles  to  be  bought,  one  said,  **  I  have  a  goat,  I  shall  buy  a  Bible  for 
myself.'*  Another  said,  *^  Grandfather  must  give  me  a  goat  to  buy  a 
Bible  with."  Another  said,  **  I  will  run  and  ask  my  father  for  a 
goat.**    Thus  were  the  goats  turned  into  Bibles. 


-•- 


KIND  WORDS. 

Kind  words  do  not  cost  much.  They  never  blister  the  tongue  or  lips. 
And  we  have  never  heard  of  any  mental  trouble  arising  from  this 
quarter.     Though  they  do  not  cost  much,  yet  they  accomplish  much. 

They  help  one's  own  good  nature  and  good  will.  Soft  words  soften 
our  own  soul.  Angry  words  are  fuel  to  the  flame  of  wrath,  and 
make  it  blaze  the  more  fiercely. 

Kind  words  make  other  people  good-natured.  Cold  words  freeze 
people,  but  hot  words  scorch  them,  and  sarcastic  words  irritate  them, 
and  bitter  words  make  them  bitter,  and  wrathful  words  make  them 
wrathful. 
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A  LITTLE   amUS  ANSWER. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  while  visiting  a  Tillage  in  his  land,  was  wel- 
comed by  the  school-children  of  the  place.  Afber  their  speaker  had 
made  a  speech  for  them,  be  thanked  them.  Then  taking  an  orange 
'  from  a  plate,  he  asked,  *'  To  what  kingdom  ctoen  this  belong  ?  " 

*'  The  vegetable  kingdom.  Sire,"  replied  a  little  girl. 

The  King  took  a  gold  coin  from  his  pocket,  and  holding  it  up, 
asked — 

*^  And  to  what  kingdom  does  this  belong?  " 

**  To  the  mineral  kingdom,"  said  the  little  girl. 

''  And  to  what  kingdom  do  I  belong,  then  ? ''  asked  the  King. 

The  little  girl  coloured  deeplj,  for  she  did  not  like  to  say  **  the 
animal  kingdom,"  as  he  thought  she  would,  lest  bis  Majesty  should 
be  offended.  Just  then  it  flashed  iato  her  mind  that  '^  God  SMide 
man  in  His  own  image,^'  and  looking  up  with  a  brigbtcnifif^  eye,  abe 
said,  "  To  God*s  kingdom.  Sire." 

The  King  was  deeply  moved.  A  tear  stood  in  his  eye.  He  pfaoed 
his  hand  on  the  child's  head,  and  said,  most  devoutly — 

**  God  grant  that  I  may  be  accounted  worthy  of  that  kioffdom." 

Thus  did  the  words  of  a  child  move  the  heart  of  a  king.  Little 
children,  learn  from  this  that  your  words  may  do  both  good  and 
harm.  A  pert  word  from  a  child  may  wound  the  heart  of  a  mother ; 
a  loving  one  may  make  it  gUd.  My  little  ebildien,  let  your  words 
be  kind,  true,  aad  right. 


THE   TRUE   GOD. 

A  littlb  boy  who  lived  in  the  house  of  a  heathen,  said  to  him  one 
day,  **  There  is  but  one  God — the  one  who  made  the  earth,  and  the 
sky,  and  everything.  It  is  He  who  gives  us  the  rain  and  the  sun- 
shine, isnd  He  knows  what  we  do  and  what  we  leave  undone.  He 
hears  us  when  we  pray,  and  He,  the  Eternal  One,  will  punish  us  if 
we  do  wrong,  and  reward  us  if  we  do  right.  He  can  save  us,  or  He 
can  destroy  us.  But  these  images  that  you  pray  to  are  only  lumps 
of  baked  clay.  They  can't  see  or  hear ;  how,  then,  can  they  do  any 
good,  or  save  you  from  any  trouble  ?  You  ought  to  talk  to  God's 
messenger  about  that."    (He  meant  the  missionary.) 

The  heathen  paid  no  heed  to  him,  but  soon  aftecwards  went  on  a 
little  journey,  before  starting,  however,  asking  his  id^-god  topresper 
him  and  his  companion  in  their  journey  and  business.  While  be 
was  gone  the  boy  took  a  stick  and  broke,  all  the  images  except  the 
largest,  into  the  hands  of  which  he  put  the  stick.  When  the  man 
returned  he  was  furious  to  see  what  had  happened,  and  exdaisMd, 
"  Who  has  done  this  ?  " 

<'  Perhaps,"  said  the  little  boy,  ^*  the  big  idol  baa  heea  beating  bis 
little  brothers." 

»*  Nonsense  I "   said  the  man.    "  Don't  talk  such   stuff  as  that 
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Do  yoQ  tiimk  I'm  a  fool  ?  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  thing 
cannot  raise  its  band.  It  was  you !  And  to  pay  you  for  your  labour 
of  wickedness  I^Il  beat  you  to  death  with  the  same  stick  ! "  And, 
seiiinpT  the  stick,  he  approached  him. 

**  But,"  said  the  boy,  "  how  oan  you  trust  to  a  god  so  weak  that  a 
child's  hand  can  destroy  him  ?  Do  you  suppose  that,  if  he  can't  take 
care  oi  himself  or  his  companions,  he  can  take  care  of  you  and  the 
world,  let  alone  making  you  ?  " 

The  heathen  stopped  to  think,  for  it  was  a  new  idea.  Then  he 
broke  his  great  idol,  and  went  and  kneeled  down  to  pray  to  the  true 
God,  and  called  Him  ''  My  Father ! " 

»         — 

COMING  TO  JESUS. 

*'  MOTHEB,  what  does  it  mean  to  come  to  Jesus  ?  I  cannot  see  Him, 
and  how  can  I  go  to  him  ?  " 

**  You  cannot  see  Him,  but  you  can  speak  to  Him ;  you  can  pray 
to  Jesus." 

**  If  he  were  on  earth,  as  He  once  was,"  said  the  child,  *^I  would 
go  to  Him.  I  would  set  off  at  once.  I  would  travel  hundreds  of 
miles.  I  would  push  my  way  through  all  the  people  and  fail  down 
before  Him,  and  cry,  ^  O  Lord,  give  me  a  heart  to  love  and  serve 
Thee.'    But  now,  how  can  I  go  to  Jesus  P  " 

^*  Without  all  this  trouble  you  can  come  to  Jesus.  Coming  to 
Jesus  is  the  desire  of  the  heart  after  Him.  Call  to  Him  as  the  blind 
man  who,  though  he  did  not  see  Him,  cried  out,  *  Jesus,  thou  Son  of 
David,  have  mercy  on  me ! '  You  are  really  better  off  than  those 
men  who  lived  when  He  lived  on  the  earth.  They  often  had  to  travel 
very  far.  They  sometimes  could  not  get  near  to  Him  for  the  crDwd. 
But  He  is  always  within  your  call.  He  sees  you,  knows  all  you  feel 
and  hears  all  you  say.  He  is  in  heaven,  where  He  ever  lives  and 
loves  and  pleads  for  sinners.  He  hears  the  softest  call  we  make ; 
He  knows  all  we  want,  and  out  of  His  fulness  he  can  bestow  every 
grace  and  blessing  we  need.  If  you  feel  a  desire  for  His  forgiveness, 
K>r  Uie  comfort  of  His  love,  and  pray  in  faith,  '  Jesus,  save  me ; 
Jesus,  help  me ;  Lord,  I  am  ignorant,  teach  me ;  my  heart  is  hard, 
soften  it ;  help  me  to  love,  believe,  and  obey ;  save  me  from  sin  and 
fit  me  for  heaven ' — ^this  is  coming  to  Jesus.    Can  you  not  do  this  ?  " 


BEE- WISDOM. 
Thk  eye  of  the  bee  is  extremely  convex,  with  hexagonal  facets.  She 
must  therefore  be  very  short-sighted,  probably  for  the  convenience  of 
work  carried  on  at  such  close  quarters,  yet  she  can  travel  great 
distances  in  the  most  xmerring  risht  lines.  When  a  bee-hunter 
desires  to  find  a  wild  nest  in  a  pathless  wood  he  '^  lines  a  bee  "  home 
— 1.6.,  imprisons  a  laden  bee  in  a  Qnill,  and  marks  its  course  when 
set  free.  Straight  as  an  arrow,  as  ii  it  carried  a  compass  in  its  little 
head,  it  fiies  through  the  forest.    He  then  catches  a  second  bee, 
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carries  it  to  some  distance  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  again  tracks 
its  flight  exactly.  At  the  point  where  the  two  lines  intersect  each 
other  the  nest  will  be  fonnd. 

Andrew  Knight,  a  most  sagacious  observer,  tells  how  when  a  colony 
or  swarm  is  ready  to  move  its  delegates  are  sent  forth  to  investigate 
and  report.  He  has  watched  them  examining  every  cranny  of  a  tree, 
testing  the  dead  knots,  and  any  crank  places  where  water  could  enter. 
They  will  discover  an  eligible  cavity  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
hive,  and  in  the  closest  recesses  of  a  wood.  Sometimes  two  swarms 
with  their  property  will  coalesce,  when  they  will  fly  in  an  almost 
direct  line  to  their  new  home,  showing  that  the  pioneers  had  in  some 
way  communicated  the  result  of  their  researches.  That  bees  should 
accept  a  hive  when  offered  them,  in  the  place  of  a  hole  in  a  tree 
(which  probably  becomes  more  and  more  dif&cult  to  iind  in  a 
cultivated  country),  is  probably  the  result  of  habit  produced  by 
domestication  during  many  generations,  rather  than  anything  in- 
herent in  their  nature,  and  is  a  proof  of  a  change  in  their  maimers, 
of  acquired  ways  of  life,  transmitted  from  past  times,  which  is  ex- 
tremely curious  as  evidence  of  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  and 
experience.  *^Some  families  of  bees  show  a  greater  disposition  to 
migrate  than  others,"  adds  Mr.  Knight. — Good  Words  for  September, 


— o — 
'*NOW  I  LAY  ME  DOWN  TO  SLEEP.*' 

Golden  head,  so  lowly  bending,  Ob^  the  rapture  sweet,  unbrokes^ 

Little  feet,  so  white  and  bare.  Of  the    soul   who    wrote    that 

Dewy  eyes,  half  shut,  half  opened,  prayer  ! 

Lisping  out  her  evening  prayer.  Children's  myriad  voices  floating 

Up  to  heaven,  record  it  Uiere. 
Well  she  knows  when  she  is  say- 
ing If,  of  all  that  has  been  written, 
"  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,"  I  should  choose  what  might  be 
'Tis  to  God  that  she  is  praying —  mine, 
Fraying  Him  her  soul  to  keep.  It  should  be  that  child's  petition 

Hising  to  the  throne  divine. 
Half   asleep    and  murmuring 

faintly,  While    the    muffled    bells     were 

*'If   I    should   die   before    I  ringing, 

wake,"  ''Earth  to  earth,  and    dust  to 

Tiny  fingers  clasped  so  saintly —  dust," 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  My  free  soul,  on  laith  depending — 

take."  Faith  and  love  and  perfect  trust 

Would  approach  Him,  humbly  praying 

(All  the  little  ones  around), 
"  Jesus,  Saviour,  take  Thy  servant  I 

Give  to  her  Thy  children's  crown." 


(( 
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TKE  NOTABLE  HISTORY  OF  OUR  CAT. 

By  the  Editob. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

This  notable  history  has  been  neglected^tely  by  reason  that  the 
compiler  of  it  has  been  far  awa^rfromtallvidMB  «ad  dogs,  and  all  snch 
respectable  creatures,  on  the  wm  ocean.  Buttif  absent  he  has  not 
forgotten  the  debt  of  gratitude  .'which  he  andt^ftLL  and  sundry  of  the 
writers  of  essays,  sermons,  treatiseajf^and  othaarlouBied  works  owe  to  the 
sleepless  yi^ance  of  '*Our  Cat '^for>/ keying  some  weU-known 
enemies  to  all  literature — ^namely,  vuM^  from  favouring  these  pro- 
ductions. 

Neither  is  he  ungrateful  to  thoile  kind':fidMby'^  of  them  ladies, 
who  have  called  at  the  Book-Room  And  subsciibed»<£lr.  extra  rations 
for  the  noble  animal,  in  consideration  of  his  ezcelLeait  tigpialities,  and 
of  the  intellectual  enjoyment  they  have  received  from.Tthis  history. 
He  stands,  or  rather  sits,  before  you  in  the  cut  for  thiftimanth,  and 
such  another  cat  it  will  not  be  easy  to  iind.  We  have  ai^oaiMiderable 
number  of  anecdotes  on  hand  about  '^  Our  Cat "  in  partavote:,  and 
cats  in  general,  but  however  wiobPul  we  are  to  finish  this  histogr  this 
month,  want  of  space  compels  us  <to  reserve  them  to  another  tmoML  In 
the  meantime,  should  anyone  wisb  to  see^him  he  is  g6ne>ay|tit<<a(|. 
home  " — only  let  us  caution  visitors  aggpiat  too  much  kindneae$$^r^ 
even  feline  stomachs  have  a  limited  power  of  digestion,  and  thfl^ii|Ky 
'*  kill  him  with  kindness." 

0im 


A  GOOD  EXAMPLE. 

All  the  children  were  wondering  what  they  could  do  for  ^'  om^Mljrf' 
Baby  is  a  yea?  lold^land  can  walk  and  almost  talk.  She  notioiliiayaay- 
thing,  and  look«as  if  she  would  like4;o  givelier  opinions  abiNkfkanfy- 
thing  the  othevs  4q. 

Katie  thought  she  would  like  to  try  and  make  hevira  draMi«ll  by 
herself,  but  Nellie  said,  '<  Mamma,  don't  you  thinkife  vonMabe  Jba#or 
for  us  to  make  her  something  together  ?  " 

*<  I  have  been  thinking,''  said  their  motiicti^^  ^  that  there  is  some- 
thing I  would  like  you  to  do  for.  her*  Baby  needs  a  good  example  set 
her  mr  more  than  any  pretty  thing  you  could  make  her  this  morning. 
"When  you  and  Katie  were  quarrelling  over  the  baby-house  I  saw  her 
watching  you  all  the  timet«  Do  you  want  her  to  do  so  when  she 
grows  up  ?  "  • 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed !  "  they  both  said,  looking  ashamed. 

**  Then  you  mustn't  let  her  see  you  do  it.  She  imitates  you  in 
all  she  can.  Now  here  is  something  you  can  help  each  other  do  for 
dear  baby — have  only  loving  words  and  acts  between  each  other.  If 
she  sees  only  these  she  will  be  far  more  likely  to  grow  up  loving  and 
gentle  herself." 
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CHAPTER  XYIII. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  EXAMIKAXION. 

UR  chronicles  of  Copsley  School  must  now  draw  quickly 
to  a  close.  Nothing  particularly  worthy  of  record  occurred 
after  the  events  recorded  in  the  last  numher  until  the 
annual  examination.     Of  course  winter  had  set  in  with 
__^^  all  the  various  disoomforts  which  in  England  invariably 

accompany  the  last  weeks  of  the  year.  HaU,  rain,  frost,  and  snow  haB. 
followed  each  other,  with  short  intervals  of  dull,  damp  fog.  In  the 
beginning  of  December  all  Nature  looked  about  as  desolate  and  un- 
comfortable as  it  could.  The  streets  were  damp  and  dirty,  the  air 
was  moist  and  thick,  and  the  only  thing  that  made  life  at  bH  bearable 
was  the  immediate  prospect  of  the  visit  of  hoary,  happy,  festive 
Christmas. 

Toxmg  folks  were  gladly  anticipating  the  good  things  which  should 
always  accompany  his  advent.  Old  folks  were  making  preparations 
for  receiving  the  various  members  of  their  families,  who,  though 
scattered  all  the  year,  managed  on  this  glorious  festival  to  come 
together  for  a  veritable  feast  of  love  and  good  cheer.  Shopkeepers 
were  getting  iu  lax ge  stocks  of  fruit  and  provisions,  and  glimpses  of 
evergreens  in  .their  cellars  and  tissue-paper  in  their  back  parlours 
told  of  the  preparations  for  decorating  their  windows.  Railway- 
stations  were  getting  burner,  and  nearly  every  blank  wall  was  gay 
with  many-coh>ured  bills  telling  of  railway  arrangements  for  carrying 
friends  to  one  another  all  over  the  country  at  reduced  rates. 

Of  course  in  all  this  bustle  of  expectation  our  friends  at  Copsley 
School  had  a  full  share.     No  boys  could  look  forward  to  Christmas 

Pleasures  with  keener  relish  than  the;^.  '^^^J  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^s  other 
oys  of  fruits,  sweets,  and  merry-makings.  But  besides  their  expec- 
tations of  this  kind  the  coming  festival  was  associated  in  their  minds 
with,  two  of  the  greatest  events  of  the  year.  One  was  the  examination, 
ajid  the  other  the  public  gathering,  when  the  prizes  were  distii- 
buted  and  the  evening  spent  very  enioyably  with  singing  and  recita- 
tions by  the  b<^s.  Christmas  Day  fell  this  year  on  a  Thursday,  and 
as  the  annual  gathering  was  usually  held  on  Christmas  Eve  the 
examination  was  iixed  for  the  previous  Thursday,  so  as  to  give  Mr. 
Stanton  and  his  assistants  plenty  of  time  to  examine  the  papers  and 
award  the  prizes. 

Acoordingly    on  the  Thursday  morning  before  Christmas  the 
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scholars  met  in  good  time  and  in  fnll  nnmbers.  The  mode  of  exami- 
nation was  similar  to  that  adopted  at  Midsummer,  only  that  the 
questions  were  generally  more  difficult  and  the  subjects  a  little  more 
yaried.  Due  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  unfair  advantage  to 
any  boy,  and  any  case  of  copying  or  whispering  answers  was  punished 
bv  dismissing  the  offender  from  the  competition^  Only  an  hour  was 
allowed  for  £nner  instead  of  two  as  usual,  and  the  examination  was 
continued  until  nearly  five  o'clock,  so  that  it  should  embrace  every 
subject  taught  in  the  schools.  There  were  maps,  papers  of  free-hand 
and  geometrical  drawing,  specimens  of  business  correspondence,  bills 
of  parcels,  and  composition  exercises,  besides  the  regular  subjects  of 
arithmetic,  grammar,  history,  and  geography. 

At  five  o'clock  all  the  papers  were  collected,  and  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  the  lads  realised  the  fact  that  there  were  no  more  lessons  for 
that  year.  That  thought  was  quite  sufficient  to  raise  their  spirits, 
and  nowever  i£oody  the  examination  had  made  them  they  soon 
recovered  their  vivacity,  and  before  leaving  gave  three  such  hearty 
cheers  for  the  master  as  made  the  old  schoolroom  ring  with  the 
echo. 

The  light-hearted  boys  now  ran  home  gaily,  excepting  those  who 
had  been  chosen  to  give  recitations  and  about  a  dozen  of  the  biggest 
boys  whom  Mr.  Stanton  had  selected  and  appointed  as  a  decoration 
committee.  For  of  course  it  would  not  do  to  hold  their  annual  meet- 
ing surrounded  by  four  blank  white- washed  walls,  whose  only  orna- 
ments were  the  window  casements,  a  clock,  and  about  a  dozen  dusty 
maps,  pictures,  and  mottoes.  The  decoration  of  the  room  was  a  great 
point,  and  a  great  deal  of  skill,  taste,  labour,  and  perseverance  was 
expended  upon  it. 

The  decoration  committee,  the  reciters,  and  the  assistant-masters 
now  adjourned  to  Mr.  Stanton's  house.  The  recitations  were  said 
over,  corrections  and  improvements  suggested,  and  then  those  lads 
tripped  off  home.  And  now  there  remained  many  things  to  be 
arranged,  and  if  the  work  was  to  be  done  properly  everyone  must 
take  a  share  of  it.  So  Gus  Brookes  volunteered  a  horse  and  cart  with 
which  to  fetch  holly  from  Bushbury  Wood,  and  three  other  lads  at 
once  volunteered  to  provide  hatchets  and  accompany  him.  George 
Benson  promised  to  get  another  conveyance  and  go  with  two  other 
boys  to  Copsley  Wood  fpr  ivy,  laurel,  and  other  evergreens,  and  if 
they  could  not  get  enough  there  he  promised  to  go  on  to  Puntford. 
William  Parsons  offered  to  provide  two  ladders — a  short  one  and  a 
long  one — for  use  in  putting  up  the  decorations.  Sam  Townley  said  his 
sisters  had  told  him  to  promise  a  gross  of  paper-roses,  and  as  much 
gas-trimming  as  they  could  possibly  get  ready.  Mr.  Thomson  promised 
a  large  coloured  motto  for  one  end  of  the  school,  and  liie  other  three 
assistant-masters,  roused  by  his  good  example,  offered  one  each  for 
the  other  walls.  Mr  Stanton  promised  to  give  as  much  time  as  he 
could  spare  from  judging  the  examination-papers  to  helping  in  tho 
general  arrangements,  and  he  deputed  the  senior  assistant-master  to 
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Bnperintend  the  whole  affair  in  his  absenoe.  The  other  members  of 
the  committee  arranged  various  little  duties  among  themselves,  and 
proihised  to  be  at  school  early  on  Monday  to  do  what  they  could. 
To  make  the  most  of  the  time  Mr.  Stanton  sent  for  a  whole  lot  of 
tissue-paper,  and  while  they  were  discussing  the  various  questions, 
they  employed  themselves  in  cutting  and  twining  it  into  ribbons, 
wreaths,  rosettes,  and  banners.  By  the  time  they  left  the  carpet 
was  plentifully  bestrewn  with  scraps,  and  a  large  bundle  of  decora- 
tions testified  to  the  industry  of  the  visitors. 

Among  the  various  wishes  indulged  in  by  people  at  Christmas- 
time perhaps  there  is  no  one  in  which  they  are  more  imanimous  than 
a  desire  for  frost.  A  dull,  damp  Christmas,  is  shorn  of  half  its 
charms  and  pleasures.  Young  folks  especially  like  what,  from  its 
appropriateness,  has  come  to  be  called  seasonable  Christmas  weather ; 
for  although  they  can  fully  appreciate  the  entertainments  provided 
indoors,  they  would  consider  it  very  tame  unless  a  morning  on  the 
ice  or  a  pleasant  walk  over  the  frosty  ground  were  included  in  the 
programme. 

.  Why  is  it  that  young  people  enter  into  the*  enjoyment  of  their 
winter  sports  with  so  much  enthusiasm  ?  Possibly  it  is  because  the 
visits  of  nis  capricious  majesty  Jack  Frost  are  like  angels'  visits  are 
said  to  be — ^few  and  far  between.  They  know  that  if  they  are  to 
slide,  skate,  or  snowball,  they  must  do  it  at  once,  just  wmle  they 
have  the  opportunity,  or  not  at  all.  Boating,  swimming,  fishing,  and 
all  other  sports  may  be  put  off  at  least  for  a  few  days  in  their  season, 
but  in  games  with  wmch  ice  or  snow  has  anything  to  do  it  is 
generally  a  question  of  *^  now  or  never." 

What  would  not  schoolboys  give  nowadays  to  have  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  winters — ^those  long  frosts  and  deep  snows  which  our 
grandfathers  love  to  talk  about,  amd  which,  in  their  supreme  com- 
passion for  these-  degenerate  days,  they  no  doubt  unconsciously 
exaggerate  !  How  lads  would  enjoy  such  frosts  as  in  olden  times 
froze  over  wide  rivers,  and  such  snows  as  buried  stage-coaches,  and 
penned  the  passengers  up  in  little  wayside  inns  to  spend  their 
Christmas  as  best  they  coiiLd ! 

But  we  do  not  wim  for  such  severe  winters.  Possibly  one  such 
would  be  quite  enough  to  more  than  satisfy  us.  It  is  likely  enougti 
that  even  schoolboys  would  begin  to  tire  of  the  cold  if  it  were 
extreme  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  at  a  stretch.  And  it  is  certain 
their  fathers  would  soon  cry  out  about  the  disastrous  consequences  to 
trade  which  would  be  sure  to  follow  from  the  obstructions  caused  by 
an  old-fashioned  winter. 

The  weather  during  the  week  before  Christmas  had  been  of  such 
a  puzzling  description  that  no  weather  prophet  who  valued  his  reputa- 
tion would  for  a  moment  think  of  foretelling  what  sort  of  weather 
Christmas  would  bring.  There  were  no  indications  of  frost,  but  at 
the  same  time  there  luid  been  no  rain,  and  not  even  a  fog  for  two  or 
three  days.    It  was  just  the  sost  of  weather  that  one  felt  sure  might 
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any  boiiT  turn  to  hard  frost  or  heavy  rain  without  anyone  being 
surprised.  No  change  occurred  on  Bunday,  and  when  the  lads  who 
haa  the  decorations  m  charge  went  to  bed  on  Sunday  night  it  was 
with  many  anxious  forebodings  as  to  the  sort  of  weather  they  would 
haye  for  their  errand  on  the  morrow. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

IHS  ANNUAL  aATHSBXl^a. 

It  is  often  said  that  lads  are  never  so  happy  as  when  they  are  in 
mischief ;  but  perhaps  the  proposition  would  break  down  in  proying, 
for  it  is  most  frequently  asserted  by  those  who  care  little,  and  under- 
stand less,  about  children.  But  whether  true  or  false,  we  think 
there  will  be  few  who  will  dissent  from  the  statement  that  youths 
are  never  happier  than  ^en  they  are  ^^  playing  at  working."  Leave 
the  toolshop  open  and  let  young  Johnny  get  in,  and  you  may  do 
what  you  will  with  his  tops  and  kites.  Let  the  painters  leave  some 
paint  and  a  few  brushes  by  mistake,  and  that  little  rogue  Joe  will  at 
once  leave  his  marbles  and  try  his  hand  at  painting  a  garden  wall  or 
a  doorstep. 

It  was  the  gratification  of  this  boyish  instinct  that  made  the 
decoration  committee  so  high-spirited  as  they  set  about  their  various 
work  on  Monday  morning.     The  weather  had  turned  frosty  as  they 
had  wished,  but  it  had  gone  a  little  farther  in  that  direction  than 
they  desired,  for  in  addition  to  a  hard  frost  there  had  fallen  just 
enough  snow  to  hide  roadways  and  footpaths.    Of  course  snow  is 
very  nice  for  snow-balling,  and  it  makes  the  country  look  very 
beautiful,  but  it  was  not  at  all  h^pfol  in  the  work  in  which  tiiey 
-were  engaged.    It  covered  all  the  ground-ivy,  so  that  they  could  not 
find  it  so  easily ;  it  hid  all  the  paths,  so  that  they  could  not  so  readily 
find  their  way ;   and  it  was  the  cause  of  some  rather  awkward 
mistakes.    George  Benson,  in  his  anxiety  to  show  off  his  skHl  in 
horsemanship,  missed  the  way  in  the  woods,  and  misguided  the  horse 
so  that  the  cartwheel  went  over  the  trunk  of  a  fellen  tree,  almost 
upsetting  him  and  his  admiring  companions.     Gus  Brookes  made  a 
more  lucucrous  blunder.    He  had  selected  a  fine  symmetrical  holly- 
tree  as  a  central  decoration  to  stand  in  front '  of  Mr.  Stanton's 
reading-desk ;  but  when,  after  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  steady 
labour  witli  an  axe,  the  trunk  was  out  through,-  instead  of  the  holly 
falling  down  came  a  olumsy-leoking,  leafiess  hawthorn,  Ous  having 
mistaken  the  trunk,  and  soent  all  his  labour  for  nothing.     With  a 
laerry  laugh  at  his  blunaer  he  handed  the  axe  to  anotiier  boy,  and 
-as  there  was  no  doubt  this  time  about  the  right  tree  the  lads  soon 
had  the  pleasure  of  lifting  it  into  the  eart^  together  with  a  piled-up 
load,  of  ivy  and  laurel. 

Meanwhile  ihe  company  told  off  for  home  duty  had  not  been  idle. 
The  dreary,  dusty  maps  and  mottoes  had  been  taken  down,  and  tiie 
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Walls  dnsted  thronghout.  By  the  time  Gns  Brookes  and  his  party 
arriTed  George  Benson  had  already  made  two  trips  to  Copsley  Wood, 
and  the  school  floor  was  strewn  with  the  yerdant  spoil*  Up  in  one 
oomer  were  two  lads  bnsilj  plucking  laurel  leayes  from  their  stem, 
-to  be  used  in  making  letters  round  the  room.  On  either  side  of  the 
school  William  Parsons  and  Sam  Townley  seemed  to  be  combining 
the  duties  of  amateur  lamplighter  and  billstioker,  for  they  wBre  con- 
tintuQly  running  up  ladders  to  nail  up  laurel-leaf  letters,  and  sliding 
down  again  for  a  fresh  supply  of  leayes  and  a  new  stock  of  nails. 
Here  and  there  lads  were  engaged  in  piokine  up  eyery  loose  scrap  of 
eTergreen  they  could  find,  and  threading  me  pieces  on  twine  for 
garlands  and  festoims,  while  others  busied  themselyes  in  cutting 
tissue-paper  ornaments  for  the  gas  brackets  and  pendants.  The  four 
assistant-masters  fastened  up  the  mottoes  they  had  proyided,  and 
settled  any  question  as  to  the  style  and  extent  of  the  decorations.  - 

The  lads  continued  all  day  fetching  holly,  iyy,  laurel,  and 
mistletoe,  and  by  the  time  it  got  dark  in  the  eyening  the  schoolroom 
floor  was  bestrewn  thickly  with  eyergreens,  and  on  the  walls  one 
oould  trace  something  of  the  general  design.  The  work  was  con- 
tinued all  day  on  Tuesday,  and  on  Wednesday,  after  Mrs.  Jones,  her 
husband,  ana  a  charwoman  specially  engaged  for.  the  task  had  giyen 
the  floor  a  conscientious  scrubbing,  the  place  looked  more  fitted  for  a 
temple  of  nature  than  for  a  schoolroom. 

Kound  the  walls  of  the  school,  near  the  ceiling,  and  within  a 
border  formed  by  parallel  lines  of  iyy,  was  printed  in  laurel  leayes 
the  glorious  Christmas  message,  first  sung  by  angels— **  Glory  to  God 
in  "uie  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  g(K)dwill  toward  men.^'  Oyer 
the  gallery  was  Mr.  Thomson's  motto— *^  Welcome  to  our  annual 
gathering,**  the  letters  being  in  pure  white  on  a  light  blue  ground 
with  a  gilt  border.  On  the  wall  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  was-^ 
**  Success  to  Consley  School,"  in  blue  and  pmk  on  white  ground. 
And  on  the  siae  walls  were  mottoes  bearing  the  inscriptions-*- 
•*  Knowledge  is  power,"  and  **  A  merry  Christmas  and  a  happ;^  New 
Tear  to  you,"  the  letters  in  both  cases  being  formed  of  red  lorries  on 
a  white  eround.  From  each  gas  pendant  hung  a  small  banneret, 
inscribed  with  the  compliments  of  the  season  and  other  good  wishes. 
Eyery  motto  was  surrounded  by  a  deep  border  of  eyergreens,  and 
between  each  of  them,  at  suitable  distances,  was  a  green  bush  of 
some  kind  or  other.  A  double  row  of  iyy  and  laurel  looped  into 
festoons  joined  the  whole  into  a  harmonious  design.  From  each 
Tentilator  in  the  roof  was  suspended  a  huge  bun^  of  eyergreens*, 
and  firom  these  hung  wreaths  of  many-coloured  roses  and  stnnga  of 
tissue-paper  chains  and  ribbons,  the  other  ends  being  fastened  at  the 
oomers  and  sides  of  the  room. 

But  most  trouble  •  had  been  taken  in  decorations  in  front  of  the 
gallery.  There  they  had  erected  a  temporary  Gothic  arch,  haying 
three  points,  the  centre  one  yery  wide  and  yery  high,  and  the  one 
on  each  side  much  lower  and  narrower.    The  gallery  handrails  and 
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balustrades,  and  the  whole  of  this  arch,  had  been  covered  so  com- 
pletely with  ivy  that  nothing  of  wood  or  wall  could  be  seen.  The 
dark  green  of  the  foliage  was  relieved  by  festoons  of  coloured  paper, 
bunches  of  artificial  flowers,  and  occasional  bannerets ;  and  instead  of 
the  glass  globes  over  the  gas  bright-coloured  Chinese  lanterns  had 
been  substituted.  But  perhaps  the  most  novel  item  in  the  decora- 
tions, and  certainly  the  one  that  attracted  the  most  attention,  was 
the  inner  edee  of  the  centre  arch,  which  was  formed  entirely  of 
oranges  intended  for  the  refreshment  of  the  scholars,  but  which  had 
been  made  to  do  double  duty  by  being  threaded  on  string,  and  made 
to  gratify  the  eve  until  the  time  came  for  them  to  please  the  taste. 

At  seven  o^olock  the  schoolroom  was  crowded  with  a  bright  and 
happy  assemblage  of  parents  and  friends,  and  precisely  as  the  clock 
stnicK  the  hour  Mr.  Stanton  walked  in  at  the  head  of  his  boys,  who 
had  been  marshalled  into  line  in  the  class-rooms.  A  pleasant 
murmur  ran  through  the  room  as  the  bright,  clean,  happy-looking 
lads  took  their  seats  on  the  gallery,  and  many  a  parent's  eye  kindled 
with  pride  and  pleasure  as  it  fell  on  the  dear  object  of  fondest  hopes 
and  most  earnest  prayers. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  with  singing  and  prayer,  and  then 
Mr.  Stanton  briefly  addressed  the  friends  assembled.  To  the  parents 
he  offered  his  thanks  for  their  continued  confidence  and  goodwill, 
and  he  trusted  he  should  always  be  able  in  some  measure  to  merit 
their  kind  estimation.  He  promised  on  his  part  that  his  aim  should 
be  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  his  scholars.  To  those  of  his 
audience,  and  they  were  many,  who  could  remember  sitting  on  that 
gallery  on  occasions  similar  to  the  present  he  had  only  to  say  that  he 
hoped  he  still  kept  a  place  in  their  affections,  and  he  assured  them 
he  felt  a  deep  interest  in  their  welfare  and  well-doing. 

The  next  business  was  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  for  the  half- 
year,  and  as  the  boys  had:  not  yet  seen  the  list  they  were  as  curious 
as  the  audience.  Alec  Gordon  received  the  first  prize — a  handsome 
writing-desk — and  as  he  stepped  forward  he  was  greeted  with  a 
perfect  ovation  by  all  present.  Other  first-class  prizes  were  received 
by  William  Parsons,  Bob  Johnson,  and  Sam  Townley ;  and  second- 
dass  prizes  by  John  Parsons,  George  Benson,  and  others.  After  the 
distribution  suitable  glees  were  sung  and  a  number  of  recitations 
given,  and  while  this  was  going  on  the  drawings,  maps,  and 
specimens  of  handwriting  of  the  pupils  were  handed  round  for 
inspection. 

Gus  Brookes,  having  no  particular  taste  for  music,  sat  ruefully 
thinking  of  his  hard  fate  in  having  won  no  prize,  and  wondering  of 
what  use  he  could  be  in  the  world  with  such  a  head-piece,  when  he 
was  startled  by  hearing  his  name  called  just  as  a  glee  was  finished 
by  a  benevolent-looking,  strange  gentleman,  who  had  risen  to  address 
the  meeting.  In  answer  to  the  call  Gus  rose  to  his  feet,  almost 
expecting  he  was  going  to  be  held  forth  as  a  model  for  a  dunce. 
Judge  then  what  were  his  feelings  when,  amid   the  uproarious 
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applause  of  both  old  and  young,  he  found  himself  presented  with  the 
silYer  medal  of  the  Humane  Society  for  hayine  rescued  Harry 
Summers  from  drowning.  The  old  gentleman  said  he  happened  to  lie 
riding  through  Copsley,  and  saw  the  brave  boy  rescue  nis  school- 
fellow. He  had  since  then  procured  the  medal,  and,  in  deference  to 
Mr.  Stanton'b  opinion,  had  deferred  the  presentation  of  it  until 
now. 

A  little  more  speech-making  and  more  singing  brought  the  meeting 
to  a  close,  and  parents,  friends,  teachers,  and  8(£olars  retired  to  their 
homes  full  of  genial  goodwill,  and  feeling  all  the  happier  for  the 
pleasant  meeting — ^the  report  of  which  ends  our  history  of  ^'  A  Year 
at  School." 

THE  END. 


SCIENCE  FOR  CHILDREN, 

ChaPTEB  IX. — ASTBONOMT. 

ERHAPS  when  you  have  been  Jooking  up  at  the  stars  on 
some  bright  winter  evening  you  have  observed  one  to  be 
shining  very  brishtly,  and  ^ith  a  steady  light  which  does 
not  flicker  like  me  light  given  by  the  fixed  stars ;  it  was 
a  Planet— it  might  be  Venus  or  Jupiter. 

Bektha.    "  Are  there  many  planets  ?  " 

"  No,  only  a  few." 

Annie.    "  Why  have  they  been  called  planets  ?  " 

*'  Because  of  their  motion ;  when  the  ancients  saw  that  some  of 
the  stars  ^ere  moving,  while  others  appeared  to  be  still,  they  named 
them  planets,  from  the  Greek  word  planao,  which  means  to  wander.'' 

Herbert.  *^How  long  ago  is  it  since  the  planets  were  dis- 
covered ?  *' 

"  Two  of  them  have  been  discovered  within  the  last  hundred 
years,  namely,  Uranus  and  Neptune ;  but,  the  date  of  the  discovery 
of  the  first  planets  is  so  far  back  that  we  cannot  trace  it.  That  it 
occurred  a  very  long  time  ago  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  all  the 
ancient  nations,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Persians,  and  the  Egyptians  had 
the  days  of  the  week  named  after  the  seven  planets,  reckoning  the 
sun  and  moon  among  the  planets.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Hindus  and  the  Chinese,  and  they  all  observe  the  same  order.  This 
general  agreement  amongst  various  ancient  nations  leads  us  to 
nelieve  that  the  planets  were  discovered  and  named  very  early  in  the 
world's  history,  before  these  ancient  nations  were  formed.'' 

Beetha.  *^  Do  the  planets  revolve  round  the  sun  just  in  the 
aame  viaj  that  the  earth  does  ?  " 

*'  Yes ;  some  of  them  are  nearer  to  the  sun  than  the  earth  is,  and 
others  are  farther  away ;  some  are  smaller  than  the  earth,  and  others 
ue  larger ;  some  revolve  round  the  sun  in  a  shorter  time  than  the 


earth,  and  othen  require  a  longer  time ;  but  they  all  reyolve  in  th® 
same  direction,  and  they  all  turn  round  on  their  axes." 

Ankib.  "  Can  you  tell  us,  please,  what  is  the  name  of  the  planet 
whieh  is  nearest  to  the  sun  P  " 

**  Mercury,  a  small  planet,  not  one  quarter  the  sise  of  the  earth." 

H-ERBERT.     "  How  far  is  the  planet  Mercury  from  the  sun  ?  " 

*'  About  thirty-seven  millions  of  miles." 

Herbert.  "■  Then  as  his  orbit  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the 
earth,  it  cannot-  require  so  long  a  time  for  him  to  travel  roimd, 
4oe8itP'» 

"No ;  he  travels  quickly  and  gets  round  the  sun  in  eighty-eight 
of  our  days ;  he  hurries  along  nearly  twice  as  swiftly  as  the  earth, 
and  so  completes  four  of  his  years  before  we  have  completed  one  of 


» 


ours. 

Bertha.  "\Do  you  know  thexeason  why  the  name  Mercury  was 
given  to  this  planet  ?  ** 

"One  of  the  heathen  gods  was  called  Mercury,  and  he  was 
supposed  to  be  the  meeseng^r  of  the  other  heathen  gods,  and  to 
perform  his  journeys  very  rapidly,  so  the  name  was  applied  to  this 
planet  because  he  travels  rapidly  and  is  always  near  to  tiie  sun." 

Annib.     **  Can  we  see  Mercury  at  any  time  P  " 

*'  Not  more  frequently  than  during  a  few  mornings  and  evenings 
every,  six  weeks,  and  then  only  for  a  few  minutes,  about  an  hour  and 
three-quarters  before  sunrise,  or  the  same  length  of  time  after 
sunset." 

Ajumx,    "  Why  cannot  he  be  seen  more  frequently?  " 

**  Because  of  his  being  so  near  to  the  sun,  wnich  of  course 
-obscures  his  light." 

Bertha.  "  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  planet  which  is  next 
to  Mercury  P  " 

"  Yes ;  it  is  Venus,  the  brightest  of  them  ail." 

Herbert.    "  How  far  is  Venus  from  the  sun  ?  " 

"  About  sixty-eight  millions  of  miles." 

Annie.     **  Is  Venus  a  very  large  planet  P  " 

*<  Not 'quite  so  large  as  the  earth,  being  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  less  in  diameter." 

Bertha.  "  Is  Venus  as  long  in  travelling  round  the  sun  as  the 
earth  is  P'» 

**  No ;  she  gets  round  the  sun  three  times  before  the  earth  gets 
round  twice." 

Herbert.  '*How  quickly  has  she  to  travel  in  -order  to  do 
that  ?  " 

*'  At  the  rate  of  more  than  eighty  thousand  miles  in  an  hour." 

Annie.  *^  Is  not  Venus  sometimes  called  a  morning  star,  and 
sometimes  an  evening  star  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  when  she  is  west  of  the  sun  and  rises  before  him  she  is 
called  the  morning  star,  but  when  she  is  east  of  the  sun  and  sets 
after  him  she  is  called  the  evening  star." 
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Herbert.  "  I  have  heard  a  person  speaking  about  the  transit 
of  Yenns^an  you  please  tell  ns  what  is  meant  by  it  P  *' 

'*  It  means  uie  passage  of  Venus  between  the  earth  and  the  snn, 
so  that  the  planet  appears  like  a  dark  spot  crossing  from  one  side  of 
the  sun's  face  to  the  other." 

Bertha.    '*  Why  does  it  appear  dark  ? '' 

**'  Because  its  bright  side  is  turned  entirely  away  from  us-  and  we 
caii  see  only  that  side  of  the  planet  on  which  the  sun  is  not  shining.'' 

AknIe.    "  How  often  does  the  transit  of  Venus  occur  P  ** 

'*  Twice  only  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  years ;  the  last  occurred 
in  1769,  and  the  next  is  now  drawing  very  near,  for  it  will  take  place 
on  the  8th  of  December,  1874,  but  as  it  will  not  be  visible  in  this 
country,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  6ux  astronomers  will  go  to  another 
part  of  the  world  in  order  to  see  it  and  to  take  obserrations.** 


CHILDREN  SINGING  THE  PRAISES  OF  JESUS. 

A  SERMON  PREPARED  FOR  THE  CHILDREN'S  SERVICE  AT 
ST.  DQMINOO  SUNDAT  SCHOOL,  LIVERPOOL. 

(« And  when  the  chief  prieets  and  scribes  saw  the  wonderful  things  that  he 
did,  and  the  children  crying  in  the  temple,  and  saying,  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of 
David;  they  were  eore  displeased,  and  said  unto  him,  Hearest  thou  what  these 
say  ?  And  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Tea ;  have  ^e  never  read.  Out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected  praise  ?  "    Matt  xxi.,  15, 16. 

WOND£R  whethyer  any  of  you  children  could  guess  why 
I  have  taken  these  words  for  my  text  this  afternoon.  I 
don't  think  you  could,  and  so  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  because 
this  is  the  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  this  bet^utiful 
house  for  what  we  call  Divine  service. 
I  was  thinking  and  thinking  what  I  must  speak  to  you  about, 
when  it  came  into  my  mind  that  to  day  two  years  ago  we  first  met 
in  tius  chapel  to  sing  and  pray  and  hear  the  Gospel  preached.  And 
I  said,  Oh,  I  will  speak  to  the  children  about  worshipping  Grod,  and 
about  worshipping  Him  in  His  house.  But  what  shJall  my  text  be? 
Oh,  the  text  that  speaks  about  children  singing  hymns  to  Jesus  in 
ite  temple.  I  should  think  nearly  all  of  you  know  the  text.  You 
jxmst  do.  You  have  read  it  very  often,  those  of  you  who  can  read, 
and  those  of  you  who  cannot  have  heard  your  teachers  talk  a  great 
deal  about  it.  And  then  there  is  a  hymn  about  it  which  you  have 
so  olten  joined  in  singing  that  I  daresay  some  of  you  know  it  by 
heart.    The  first  verse  is 

"  When  His  salvatioa  bringing. 

To  Zion  Jesus  came. 
The  children  all  stood  singing 

Hosanna  to  His  name.^* 

mow  do  you  try  to  nndentand  what  you  sing  and  read  ?  Do  yoq 
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try  to  see  what  you  siog  aad  read  about  ?  I  do.  Your  teachers  do. 
And  when  I  read  what  Matthew  says  about  Jesus  being  in  the 
temple,  and  the  children  joining  the  people  in  shouting  hosannas  to 
Him,  and  the  priests  and  scribes  being  vexed  at  them,  and  coxa- 
plaining  to  Jesus,  I  try  to  make  a  picture  of  it  in  my  mind. 

Let  us  try  if  we  cannot  all  do  so  this  afternoon. 

First  of  aH  there  is  the  temple.  That  you  know  was  a  very  grand  | 
building.  It  was  very  large  and  yery  beautiful.  When  I  was  a  boy 
I  remember  my  grandmother  had  a  large  picture  of  it  hung  against 
the  wall,  and  I  used  to  think,  as  I  looked  at  it,  there  never  could 
have  been  a  larger  and  finer-building.  But  I  was  a  child  then  and 
knew  no  better.  Still  it  was  a  grand  building.  And  it  was  a  holy 
building.  It  was  built  for  holy  purposes — to  be  a  house  of  prayer. 
But  the  Jews  had  forgotten  that,  and  they  desecrated  it.  They 
made  it  a  place  of  merchandise — that  is,  they  bought  and  sold  in  it 
that  they  might  get  gain,  and  I  am  afraid  they  cheated  a  little  in 
their  buying  and  selBng.  Well,  Jesus  came  and  saw  all  this,  and 
He  was  sorry,  and  He  was  angry  too.  ^*  And  Jesus  went  into  the 
temple  of  God,  and  cast  out  all  them  that  sold  and  bought  in  the 
temple,  and  overthrew  the  tables  of  the  money-changers,  and  the 
seats  of  them  that  sold  doves,  and  said  unto  them,  it  is  written,  My 
house  shall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer ;  but  ye  have  made  it  a 
den  of  thieves."  .  But  while  He  was  severe  to  the  wicked,  He  was 
very  kind  to  the  afflicted.  Having  driven  these  away  '*  ^e  blind 
and  the  lame  came  to  Him  in  the  temple,  and  He  healed  them." 

Now  the  priests  and  scribes  did  not  like  this.  They  were  a 
proud  people,  and  what  Jesus  did  made  thbm  look  very  litde  in  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators.  And  they  were  a  covetous  people,  and  they 
saw  that  Jesus  was  taking  their  gains  away.  So  they  were  sore 
displeased.  The  priests  and  scribes  were  great  persohs  among  the 
Jews.  Their  employment  made  them  so.  The  priests  offered  the 
sacrifices  and  attended  to  the  service  of  the  temple.  The  scribes 
were  writers,  and  their  business  was  to  write  out  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  for  the  synagogues,  and  those  who  wished  to  have  copies 
for  themselves.  The  Jews,  you  will  remember,  did  not  know  the  art 
of  printing,  so  all  their  books  were  manuscripts,  books  written  out 
with  the  hand.  The  office  of  the  priests  and  scribes,  then,  made  them 
important  persons,  and  as  a  mark  of  their  office  they  wore  fine  and 
decorated  garments.  You  have  seen  pictures  of  them,  I  have  no 
doubt,  and  remember  how  they  looked. 

There  they  stood  in  the  temple  looking  at  Jesus  and  what  He 
did — ^what  He  did  in  the  way  of  healing  the  people  after  He  had 
driven  out  the  buyers  and  sellers,  and  as  one  blind  person  after 
another  saw,  and .  one  lame  person  after  another  was  able  to  walk, 
they  heard  the  people  and  children  shouting  out  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  Hosanna  I  hosanna !  and  they  were  as  ve^ed  as  vexed  could 
be.  They  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  themselves,  and  so  they 
began  to  complain  about  these  children.    The  little  brats,  what  must 
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they  shout  and  sing  for !  they  did  not  know  what  they  said,  they 
could  put  no  meaning  into  their  words,  and  so  they  wanted  them  to 
be  stopped. 

But  it  is  time  you  looked  at  the  main  figure  in  the  group — Jesus. 
What  a  grand  man  He  was  1  What  an  eye  He  had  I  How  it  looked 
into  the  heart  of  the  person  it  rested  upon  I  What  a  countenance 
too  was  His  I  What  beauty  and  what  majesty  were  blended  in  His 
face !  And  His  voice !  who  shall  describe  its  tones  I  He  spake  as 
one  haying  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes.  *^  He  spake  as  never 
man  spake."  What  did  Jesus  say  in  reply  to  the  appeal  of  these 
priests  and  scribes  ?  **  Hear  est  Thou  what  these  say  ?  "  Yes,  He  did 
hear,  and  He  liked  to  hear  what  they  said.  But  in  return  He  asks 
them  a  question.  Have  you  never  read — you  scribes  especially 
whose  business  it  is  to  write  out  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  and  there- 
fore to  whom  the  Scriptures  ought  to  be  fully  known — have  you 
never  read.  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast  per- 
fected praise? 

This  silenced  the  priests  and  scribes,  but  I  am  sure  it  did  not 
satisfy  them.  They  were  as  vexed  as  ever,  though  they  were  wise 
.  enough  to  hold  their  peace,  for  they  could  see  without  mistake  that 
Jesus  was  altogether  against  them  and  altogether  on  the  side  of  the 
children.  Yon  know  He  was  always  that.  He  was  when  His  own 
disciples  would  have  driven  them  away  without  Him  touching  them 
and  giving  them  His  blessing.  If  we  love  them  who  love  us,  you 
children  ought  to  love  Jesus  above  everybody.  When  He  was  on  the 
earth  He  loved  children  with  a  wonderful  love.  He  always  spoke 
kindly  to  them,  and  kindly  about  them,  and  no  children  who  ever 
saw  His  face  or  heard  His  voice  were  afraid  of  Him. 

Now  what  are  the  lessons  you  are  to  go  away  with  to-day  from 
what  we  have  said  to  you  ?  There  are  t^ee  I  should  like  you  to 
remember. 

1.  First,  you  children  should  leam  to  sing.  You  should  learn  to 
sing  while  you  are  very  young.  You  should  leam  to  sis  g  as  soon 
as  you  are  capable  of  singing. 

For  you  cannot  sing  without  learning,  any  more  than  you  can 
talk  or  walk  without  learning.  Children  as  soon  as  they  come  into 
the  world  can  make  a  noise,  they  can  cry^  but  that  is  not  singing. 
They  do  not  cry  in  tune,  nor  make  melody  with  their  crying.  But 
before  they  get  very  old  they  can  be  taught  to  sing.  You  are 
thus  taught  in  the  Sunday-school,  even  the  youngest  of  you.  It  is 
very  kind  of  your  teachers  to  do  this,  for  sometimes  they  find  it  hard 
work.  Now  what  I  want  you  to  do  is  while  they  try  to  teach,  you 
try  to  leam,  and  then  I  am  sure  you  will  leam.  It  may  not  be  easy 
work  for  you  at  first,  but  it  will  become  easy  by-and-by,  and  more 
it  will  become  delightful,  for  of  all  uses  to  which  you  can  put  the 
human  voice,  singing  gives  the  most  pleasure.  The  Apostle  James 
says,  '^  Is  any  merry,  let  him  sing  psalms.''  We  might  also  say, 
^*  Does  anyone  wish  to  be  merry,  let  him  take  to  singing."  . 
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2.  Haying  learnt  to  sing,  you  should  sing  hymns  about  Jesus. 
The  art  of  singing,  like  the  art  of  reading,  may  be  pat  to  a  immg 

purpose.     A  boy  or  girl  learns  to  read,  and  then  yon  find  them 
reading  bad  or  fooMsh  books ;  so  some  children  learn  to  sing,  and  you 
hear  them  singing  idle  and  silly  songs.    I  often  pass  children  in  the 
street  that  do  this,  and  it  makes  me  very  sorry  and  sad,  espedaUy 
when  I  think  those  children  yery  likely  first  learnt  to  sing  in  a 
Sunday-school.    I  once  met  with  some  boys  in  a  railway  train  who 
began  to  sing  filthy  words  to  hymn  tunes.    I  reproved  them.    They 
impudently  replied,  they  knew  all  about  it,  for  they  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  Sunday-school.     "I  can  believe  that,"  1  said,  "or 
you  could  not  have  known  the  tunes  you  do.   It  is,  however,  to  your 
shame,  and  if  you  do  not  desist  I  will  have  you  removed  from  .the 
carriage  the  first  station  we  stop  at."    They  then  begau  to  sing 
Sunday-school  hymns  as  well  as  Sunday*-8chool  tunes,  but  seeing 
they  were  such  wicked  boys  I  could  have  no  pleasure  in  listening  to 
them.    Ah,  my  dear  children,  if  I  thought  you  could  ever  do  what  I 
heard  those  boys  do  I  should  be  ready  to  weep  over  you.   No,  never 
do  you  learn  either  silly  or  wicked  songs,  but  store  your  memory   | 
with  the  *^  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs "  foand  in  yonr 
hymn-book,  and  sing  them. 

3.  Learn  to  sing  in  the  house  of  Grod.  Your  teachers  have  for  you 
a  separate  service  oh  Sunday  mornings  when  we  meet  to  worship 
God  in  this  chapel.  I  almost  wish  it  was  not  so,  for  I  like  to  see 
the  school  form  part  of  our  congregation.  I  know  you  would  some- 
times be  restless,  and  perhaps  disturb  us  a  little,  but  for  myself  I 
would  put  up  with  that  to  have  you  here.  And  if  I  could  have  my 
way — ^but  ministers  cannot  always  have  their  way  any  more  than 
other  people — if  I  could  have  my  way  you  should  have  some  part  in 
the  service.  You  should  at  least  sing  one  hymn  by  yourselves.  At 
one  place  where  I  once  used  to  preach  I  often  read  the  107th  Psidm, 
and  when  I  came  to  the  verse  which  you  know  is  several  *  times 
repeated  in  the  Psalm,  *'  Oh,  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  His 
goodness,  and  for  His  wonderful  w(»ks  to  the  children  of  men,"  I 
paused,  and  the  children  of  the  school  recited  it  in  a  chant.  This  I 
thought  very  beautiful,  and  in  harmony  with  the  sentiment  of  the 
8th  Psalm,  from  which  our  L<^d  took  the  words  in  His  reply  to  the 
scribes. 

Nearly  all  our  schools  have  now  a  department  for  the  infftnts, 
and  the  chief  business  of  the  teacher  of  tius  class  is  to  teach  the 
little  ones  to  sing.  Before  they  can  learn  to  read  they  learn  to  sing, 
and  right  merrily  they  sometimes  do  it.  They  put  their  little  souls 
into  their  singing.  They  sing  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and  right 
pleased  I  am  to  hear  them. 

I  am  about  old  enough  to  remember  when  infant  schools  were 
first  begun  in. the  country.  I  meanon  we^-«days,'  not  on  SimdajB. 
My  early  days  were  spent  in  a  village.  An  infant  school  "^as 
commenced  there  in  conneetion-wiih'the  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  con- 
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ducted  by  a  pious  young  lady,  and  it  soon  made  quite  a  sensation  in 
the  village.  It  set  all  the  little  folks  on  singing,  and  they  sung  out 
of  school  as  well  as  in,  and  o^  a  summer's  eve  you  might  hear  them 
in  the  open  air  singing  most  sweetly  the  hymns  they  had  been  taught. 
Sometimes  I  went  to  the  school  to  see  them  there.  And  it  was  a 
sight!  They  would  march  round  the  room  as  happy  as  kings, 
stomping  their  feet  and  clapping  their  hands,  as  they  were  directed, 
saying, 

•*  We  will  go  to  our  placeS} 

And  make  no  wry  faces, 
Bui  say  all  our  leHsons  distiuotly  and  slow ; 

For  if  we  don't  do  it 

Our  governess  will  know  it, 
And  then  in  the  comer  we  surely  shall  go." 

There,  it  is  nearly  fifty  years  since  I  heard  those  children  repeat 
these  lines,  and  you  see  I  remember  them  still.  But  the  good  lady 
wha  conducted  the  school  taught  them  other  verses  thim  these  I 
have  ^remembered.  She  taught  them  sweet  simple  hymns  about 
Jesus.  I  had  a  little  sister  who  went  to  the  school,  and  she  learnt 
thena,  and  she  was  always  singing  them.  I  have  known  her  sit  in 
her  tmy  rocking  chair  for  an  hour  together,  rocking  and  singing,  as 
I  thought,  like  an  angel.  There  was  one  hymn  a  great  favourite 
with  her.  I  cannot  remember  the  exact  words  with  which  it  began. 
It  .was  something  about  loving  to  sing  of  Jesus.  However,  I  do 
remember  the  last  verse.    It  was 

"  When  we  appear  in  yonder  cloud, 

With  all  the  glorious  throng, 
Then  will  we  sing  more  sweet,  more  loud, 

Ajid  Christ  shaiu  be  our  song." 

Now  that  little  sister  died  when  she  was  just  three  years  and  three 
months  old.  One  Sunday  evening  she  was  singing  her  hymn  about 
Jesns,  her  father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  sometimes  joining 
her  and  sometimes  listening  to  her,  till  they  were  as  happy  as  she 
was,  but  before  the  next  Sunday  came  she  had  gone  from  us.  I 
woidd  rather  say  that  than  say  she  was  dead.  I  think  of  her  as  a 
little  cherub  in  heaven  taking  her  part  in  the  grand  singing  that  is 
going  on  there,  and  some  day  I  hope  to  hear  her,  and  join  her  too  in 
the  blessed  employment. 

We  do  not  expect  you  will  all  die  while  you  are  children ;  we 
hope  that  most  of  you  will  live  in  this  world  many  years,  live  to  be 
as  old  or  older  than  any  of  us  here.  But  we  want  you  all  to  be 
singers  for  Jesus  while  you  are  children,  that  when  you  have  passed 
fn»n  childhood  to  youth,  and  from  youth  to  riper  years,  you  may  be 
able  to  describe  the  purpose  and  practice  of  your  life  in  the  words, 

*^  In  blessing  Thee  with  grateful  songs 

My  happy  life  shall  glide  away. 
The  praise  that  to  Thy  name  belongs 

Hourly,  with  lifted  hands  ril  pay."        j    -gjjjy^^^^ 


TOBACCO. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor. 

Sir, — Next  to  the  strong  drink  question,  the  influence  of  tohacco 
demands  the  earnest  attention  of  every  true  Christian.  It  is  cause 
for  regret  that  ministers  of  Christ  have  not  lifted  up  their  voices 
against  it,  seeing  that  it  robs  the  Church  by  its  superior  fascination, 
and  keeps  great  numbers  of  boys  and  young  men  from  the  Sunday- 
school.  The  Conference  last  year  pronounced  its  anathema  upon  the 
indulgence  so  far  as  it  relates  to  juvenile  smoking ^  but  personal 
example  in  this  respect  will  be  far  mor^  efifective.  At  a  recent  tem- 
perance meeting  at  Newcastle,  the  Rev.  R.  Tabraham,  a  Wesleyan, 
deprecated  the  use  of  tobacco  and  snuff;  and  a  few  months  since  the 
Rev.  John  Rattenbury,  in  examining  candidates  for  the  ministry,  at 
Nottingham,  also  alluded  to  tobacco.  He  characterised  snuff-taking 
as  '^an  abominable  habit,^'  and  smoking  was  *^  almost  as  bad." 
He  felt  that  the  obligation  laid  upon  him  as  a  probationer  not  to 
smoke,  was  binding  then  at  the  end  of  forty  years'  service.  He  had 
been  advised  to  smoke,  hut  for  the  sake  of  example  he  would  not  A 
right  noble  example,  and  surely  one  calculated  to  influence  young 
men  in  regard  to  the  habit.  The  subject  of  tobacco-smoking  is  of 
national  importance,  and  I  am  glad  to  observe  that  our  ministers,  as 
well  as  those  of  other  denominations,  discountenance  the  practice 
whenever  an  opportunity  occurs.  Thus  the  Rev.  Charles  Ganett 
remarks: — ^'Isee  with  great  regret  the  habit  of  smoking  formed 
amongst  the  lads  and  young  men.  It  is  to  many  of  them  the  flrst  step  on 
the  wrong  road.^'  As  a  young  man,  and  having  observed  the  baneful 
effects  of  this  indulgence  upon  young  men,  I  can  readily  endorse  the 
rev.  gentleman's  statement.  It  is  a  pity  that  many  ministers  and 
teachers  of  religion  maintain  a  complete  silence  on  the  question. 
Either  they  are  votaries  of  the  indulgence,  or,  what  is  I  am  sure  the 
explanation  in  most  cases,  they  have  never  had  their  attention 
seriously  called  to  the  question.  The  writer  has  been  present  at 
many  discussions  on  the  subject  in  Mutual  Improvement  Societies,  and 
invariably  he  has  been  pained  to  hear  the  example  of  some  popular 
minister  quoted  in  justification  of  the  habit.  **  Brethren,  these  things 
ought  not  so  to  be."  At  any  rate  I  can  freely  testify  with  regard  to 
myself  that,  seeing  ministers  and  other  good  men  practise  the  habit, 
I  was  led  to  consider  it  morally  and  physically  right.  So  I  took  a 
cigar,  but  its  effect  upon  me  was  such  that  I  was  never  again 
tempted  to  take  another.  I  was  convinced  that  nature  never  intended 
me  or  any  other  person  to  smoke.  My  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  I 
sought  out  with  some  difficulty  medical  treatises  on  the  subject 
Several  of  these  have  been  reprinted,  and  1  shall  be  most  happy  to 
send  a  copy,  free  of  cost,  to  any  of  your  readers  who  will  be  at  the 
trouble  to  send  me  his  name  and  address. 

A.  A.  Reads. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Manchester. 
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<Stntot'jBr  faille. 

Ik  oonsequenoe  of  the  space  oooupied  by  the  title-page,  preface,  and 
index  of  the  Jijtbnilb  Instbuctob  this  month,  the  £ditor  is  obliged 
to  omit  the  usual  answers  to  enquiries.  They  will  be  given  next 
month  in  a  new  and  extended  form,  embracing  not  only  answers  to 
questions  forwarded  in  writing,  but  answers  to  questions  proposed  by 
young  persons  to  the  Editor  in  conversation,  in  his  intercourse  with 
them  as  he  moves  to  and  fro  in  the  Connexion.  Thus,  as  the  pro- 
gramme states,  his  '^  Table  "  will  have  ^*  a  new  top,  and  new  legs  to 
stand  on." 


OUR  JUVEME  MISSIONARY  AGENCY,  &o. 

Tbachbbs'  Gontbrencb. — On  Saturday,  September  6th,  the  second 
annual  conference  of  the  teachers  in  the  various  Sanday-schools  connected 
with  the  Halifax  North  Circuit  of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion  was 
held  in  Salem  Chapel.  Delegates  and  friends  were  present  from  the  follow- 
ing places :  Salem,  Ambler  Thorn,  Mount  Zion,  Midgley,  Northowram, 
Shibden,  Queensbury  (Brunswick  Street),  and  Queen's  Road  Schools. 
The  afternoon  session  commenced  at  three  o'clock  with  devotional  exer- 
cises  (conducted  by  the  Bey.^  E.  Gratton),  the  Rev.  J.  Shone  presiding. 
— The  chairman  m  his  opening  remarks  expressed  a  hope  that  these  con- 
ferences would  be  the  means  of  encouraging  the  teachers  to  prosecute 
their  work  with  increased  determination. — After  the  report  of  last  con- 
ference (with  other  statistics  relative  to  the  schools  in  the  Circuit)  had  been 
read  by  the  Rev.  £.  Gratton,  and  adopted  by  the  conference,  Mr.  Jonas  Seed 
read  the  paper  written  for  the  late  conference  of  Yorkshire  schools,  held 
at  Huddersfield,  by  Dr.  Green,  on  the  '*  Self-Education  of  the  Teacher." 
A  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  led  by  Mr.  Councillor 
Midgley,  who  referred  to  the  necessity  of  teachers  being  Christians  and 
devoting  more  attention  to  the  preparation  of  their  lessons,  aiming  chiefly 
at  simplicity  and  bringing  their  lessons  within  the  range  of  their  scholars' 
comprehension. — The  Rev.  E.  Gratton  followed,  and  in  his  remarks  re- 
flpretted  that  there  was  so  much  light  reading,  and  that  the  sound  and 
healthy  literature  which  was  so  much  needed  for  real  education  was 
neglected.  The  question  of  self-education  was  of  wider  range,  and  in- 
cluded more  than  merely  receiving  knowledge.  There  was  need  of  the 
intellect  being  trained  to  think  more  for  itself  and  accept  less  the  opinions 

I  of  others ;  the  memory  needed  to  be  exercised,  and  its  capabilities  would 
increase,  and  the  power  of  expressing  in  words  our  thoughts  was  enlarged 
with  practice  ;  we  needed  to  depend  to  a  greater  extent  on  ourselves  for 
our  education,  always  remembering  that  God  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves.— Mr.  Banks  and  Mr.  Jonas  Seed  followed. — Mr.  Ezra  Seed  and 
Mr.  £.  C.  Midgley  advocated  uniformity  of  lessons,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  United  States,  where  the  same  lesson  is  adopted  throughout  the 
country  on  every  Sabbath. — Mr.  Wm.  Hudson  was  afraid  that  too  much 
time  was  devoted  to  secular  matters  and  too  litUe  to  prayer,  wiUiout 
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which  all  preparation  will  he  in  yain. — After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr. 
Ahraham  Butterfield,  who  dwek  upon  the  neoesBity  of  punctnality  in 
attendance,  Mr.  Jonas  Seed  hriefly  replied,  and  the  discoBsion  trami- 
Bated.     Votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Seed  and  the  chairman,  with  the  benedic* 
tion,  brought  l^e  afkemoon  session  to  a  close.    Tea  was  provided  in  the 
adjoining  schodbroom,  at  which  about  16&  sat^down  and  ilid  ampia  justioe' 
to  the  substantial  repast  which  had  been  provided.     The  evening .  seaskisk 
was  held  in  the  chapel,  commencing  with'  singing,  and  prayer  by  ]!&. 
Wm.  Hudson* — ^The  chairman  (Mr.  8.  T.  Midgley),  in  his  address,  said . 
that  when  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  faithfully  written, 
although  many  systems  had  taken  giant  strides,  rand  although  perhaps 
knore  progress  had  been  made  than  in  any  previous  century  in  arts, 
sciences,  and  civilisatioa,  yet  the  Sunday-school  had  progressed  more 
than  any  other  system ;  in  fact,  we  could  scarcely  enter  a  village  or 
hamlet  in  this  country  without -seeing  one  t>r -more  Sunday-schools.  Com- 
paring the  present  time  with  the  days  of  Robert  Haikes,  nobodv  could 
fail  to  perceive  the  advance  that  had  been  made* — The  Rer.  E.  uratton 
then  read  an  excellent  paper  on  the  **  Children's  Right  Place  in  our 
Churches,"  in  the  course  of  which  he  quoted  some  very  remarkable  and 
somewhat  startling  statistics.     Speaking  from  returns  compiled  by  1&. 
Mander  as  to  the  Congregational  churches,  he  said'  that  out  of  4^4r- 
churches  which  sent  in  reports,  in  which  were  40,000  members  alto^ 
gether,  there  were  only  lOOO  betwtien  the  ages  of  14  and  18,  and  only  SO' 
under  14.     In  379  churches,  -wiih  a  total  membership  of  37,138,  there-* 
was  not  one  member  under  the  age  of  14,  and*  in  191  churches,  witii 
13,242  members^  there  could  not  be  found  one  member  under  18  years  of 
age.     Comparing  these  figures  witii  the  membership  of  Halifax  District 
of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion,  we  learn  that  2i^2  is  the  total  mem- 
bership, of  which  578  are  children,  or  20  per  cent.    Whilst  this  compari- 
son is  encouraging  to  us,  yet  there  is  great  room  for  improvement,  as 
there  are  in  Halifax  North  Circuit  nearly  2000  scholars  who  are  not  con-  - 
neoted  with  our  Churches.     The  rev.  gentleman  concluded  his  paper  with 
an  urgent  appeal  to  all  Sunday-school  teachers  to  aim  especially  at  the 
conversion  of  their  scholars.    A  discussion  ensued,  and  nearly  all  who 
participated  in  it  spoke  dn  high  terms  of  the  paper,  and  expressed  thcdr 
individual  intention  of  carrying  its  precepts  into  practice.    Amongst- 
those  who  spoke  were  Messrs.  Q-.  Naylor,  Jonas  Seed,  Ezra  Seed,  Jofdi. 
Smitii,  Wm.  Hudson,  A.  Butterfield,  W.  Sunderland,  S.  Fletcher,  Joseph 
Seed,  and  others.    The  conference  closed  with  votes  of  thanks  to  the 
essayist)  chairman,  and  others,  and  with  prayer. 

Band  of  Hope  Meeting  and  Entb&tainmsnt. — The  annual  festi-val 
of  the  Primrose  Hill  Band  of  Hope  was  held  on  the  29th'  of  March  last. 
In  the  afternoon  a  good  number  of  friends  of  the  temperance  moYement 
partook  of  tea  in  the  school-room  of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion 
Chapel,  Primrose  Hill, '  Huddersfield,  and  after  tea  there  was  a  public 
meeting  and  entertainment,  when  Mr.  Councillor  John  Glaisyor,  of  Had- 
dersfield,  presided.  *The  proceedings .  were  opened  with  prayer  by  the' 
Roy.  W.  H.  Alcock,  of  Paddock,  after  which  the- report  for  the  past  year 
was  read  by  the  secretary,  and  it  showed  that  a  great  deal  of  earnest 
work  had  been  done  by  the  society.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the 
chairman,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Alcock,  and  by  Mtt  J.  W.  Cummins,  agent 
to  the  Huddersfield  Band  of  Hope  Union.    The  children  sang  several 
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melodies  and  recited  yarions  pieces  in  a  very  pleasing  manner.  A 
special  feature  in  the  entertaimaent,  which  had  an  exceedingly  pretty 
effect,  was  the  appearance  on  the-  platform  of  thirteen  little  girls  dressed 
in  white,  each  of  whom,  as  they  came  up  to  their  places,  recited  a  couplet. 
Each  child  also  had  affixed  to  her  a  letter  on  cfmihoard,  and  when  the 
thirteen  -  had  formed  a  line  across'  the  platform,  the  letters  made  the 
vords,  "  Sign  the  pledge."  This  was  received  with  considerable 
applause.  Q^e  Httle  girls,  having  got  into  line,  sang  one  verse  of  the 
well»temperance  melody,  ''Poor  Child  of  the  Drunkard.'*  After  votes 
of  thanks  had  been  passed  to  the  speakers  and  chairman,  the  proceedings 
were  closed  by  Mr.  Cummins  pronouncing  the  benediction. 

BsTHssDA  SuNDAT^scHOOL,  Fbnblston,  NBA&  Manchsstbiu — Bear 
Sir, — The  Committee  of  the  Band  of  Hope  connected  with  the  above 
school  desire  that  subjoined  report  be  inserted  in  The  Juv^nilb 
Inst&uctok.  Your  oompliance  with  their  request  will  greatly  oblige.— 
The  Bethesda  Sunday-school  Band  of  Hope  was  established  two  years 
ago  by  the  teachers  of  the  school.  The  first  year  was  one  of  great 
success,  and  during  the  past  year  the  interest  taken  in  it  has  not  flagged, 
but  all  seem  to  work  with  a  will  for  the  prosperity  of  the  institution. 
We  have  held  our  meetiDgs  monthly,  at  which  there  has  been  an  average 
attendance  of  almost  200.  We  have  also  had  a  pic-nic  party  to  the  fann 
of  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  Folly  Lane,  Swinton ;  and  on  Monday,  October  Idth, 
we  held  our  second  annual  meeting.  After  tea  the  President,  the  Rev. 
J.  Q.  Bawden,  took  the-  chair ;  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  Messrs. 
Hewett  and  Speakman,  and  entertained  with  recitations  and  melodies  by 
thie  choir  and  members.  We  have  now  327  members  on  the  books  (there 
were  218  last  year),  210  of  whom  are  subscribers  ;  and  during  the  year 
over  2200  temperance  periodicals  have  been  distributed  amongst  the 
members.  Trusting  that  the  blessing  of  Gk>d  may  still  rest  upon  us,  and 
that  our  prosperity  in  the  future  may  exceed  that  of  the  past, — I  remain, 
yours  truly,  John  Ea&lam  WiLKUisoii,  Secretary,  Oct.  14Ui,  1873. 

Methodist  New  Connexion,  Swalwbll,  Gateshead  Circuit. — 
IiBst  night,  October  2nd,  we  had  one  of  the  most  suooessful  gatherings  it 
has  been  our  lot  to  record.  The  **  Crew  "  treated  us  with  tiieir  famous 
diaJogue  composed  by  their  Captain,  and  entitled  ''The  Gospel  Ship.'^ 
The  merits  of  this  dialogue  are  almost  beyond  description ;  the  language 
with  which  it  is  arraaged,  and  the  parts  so  amply  laid  out  for  each  sailor, 
give  it  a  richness  unmentionable.  The  fact  tkeit  every  piece  of  standing 
loom  was  occupied  by  an  attentive  and  interested  audience  for  upwards 
of  an  hour  and  a  quarter  is  sufficient  eulogy  of  its  adaptation  as  a  profit- 
able'entertainment,  both  as  regards  **  The  Qospel  Ship ''  as  a  piece,  and 
the. earnest,  energetic,  and  able  '*Jack  Tars"  as  a  crew,  the  chaste 
Jiymas,  the  model -ship,  the  imitation  docks,  and  the  closing  hymn — 

*<  The  Qospel  Ship  along  is  sailing,''  &c. 
"  Waft  along,  ye  noble  vessel,"  Ac 

Wishing  every  success  to  the  Captain,  the  Ship,  and  Crew,  and  when 
they  again  favour  us  with  a  repetition,  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  find 
in  Swalwell  a  reception  to  equal  or  surpass  the  gathering  last  night. — 
W,  W.  Benjibtt,  Whickhanu 
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JOSEPH  HENRY  BOOTH,  OF  LEES,  MOSSLEY  CIRCUIT. 

This  dear  bey  was  bom  at  Lees  on  the  16th  of  March,  1858,  and  when 
quite  a  child  became  connected  with  Zion  day  and  Sunday-schools.    In 
the  Sunday-school  he  displayed  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  the  lessons 
brought  before  him,  and  by  his  general  goodness  won  a  warm  place  in 
the  affections  of  his  teachers ;  but  it  was  in  the  day-school  that  he  most 
signalised  himself.     At  a  public  examination  at  Zion  in  November,  1869, 
he  received  the  first  prize,  given  by  Alderman  Rye,  Esq. ,  for  solving  a 
mathematical  problem.     In  history,  both  ancient  and  modem,  he  was 
quite  at  home,  and  was  never  satisfied  except  when  adding  to  his  stores 
of  knowledge.     When  twelve  years  of  age  he  became  a  pupil-teacher. 
The  following  by  Mr.  D.  Sutcline,  our  late  master,  is  a  just  testimony  to 
his  worth,  &c.  : — '*  As  a  teacher  I  have  from  the  first  been  disposed  to 
regard  him  as  a  very  promising  youth.      For  a  beginner  he  was  remark- 
ably quick  at  his  work.     His  acquirements  were  most  satisfactory.    In 
school  the  work  allotted  to  him  was  generally  performed  with  a  cheerfol 
business-like  despatch  which  told  unmistakably  of  an  aptness  and  1ot6 
for  his  calling.      He  was  a  useful  teacher,  and  not  the  mere  teaching 
instrument  that  boys  usually  are.    I  mean,  he  had,  when  in  good  health, 
a  good  capacity  for  work,  much  energy  and  willingness  for  independent 
action,  needing    no  stimulus,  having  plenty  of    'go.'     I  have  often 
known  him  eagerly  volunteer  tasks  whicb  most  young'  teachers  are  glad 
to  avoid — such,  for  instance,  as  a  conversational  lesson  to  the  first  or 
second  class.     Now  and  then  he  would  of  his  own  accord  try  to  engage 
his  class  with  a  short  harangue  on  a  subject  which  seemed  to  have  HtUe 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  business  of  the  hour.      I  distinctly  remember 
occasions  on  which  I  have  had  to  check  him  for  doing  this  at  improper 
times.     These  tendencies,  of  course,  I  have  always  thought  to  be  yery 
meritorious — what  might  perhaps  develop  into  something  like  a  passion 
for  original  enterprise." 

At  home  he  was  always  obedient,  loving,  and  tmthful.     His  parents 
say,  **  We  never  could  doubt  his  word,  and  if  anyone  seemed  to  doubt, 
he  would  say,  *  Do  you  think  1  would  speak  an  untruth  ?  *  '*    He  did 
not,  however,  until  near  the  end  of  life  give  evidence  of  conversion. 
His  mother  had  often  spoken  to  him  on  the  question  of  early  decision  for 
Christ,  but  could  elicit  little  verbal  response  until  he  was  confined  to  his 
home  by  affliction.     Then  he  manifested  great  anxiety  to  be  saved,  and 
he  sought  and  found  the  Lord.     Shortly  after  the  attainment  of  peace, 
he  called  his  mother  to  him,  and  said,  '*  Mother,  God  has  accepted  me; 
I  am  going  to  heaven  to  be  with  Jesus."     She  said,  **  I  do  not  want  to 
part  with  you,''   when  he — remembering  that  he  had    a  grandmother 
who  had  died  in  the  Lord — appealed  to  his  mother  thus,  *'  Would  yon 
not  have  your  niother  to  be  with  Jesus  ?  "  repeating  the  question  until 
she  answered  **  Yes."    He  then  said,  "  I  knew  you  would,"    Still,  once 
he  was  well-nigh  overcome  at  the  thought  of  separation  from  his  parents, 
and  putting  his  arms  round  his  mother's  neck,  said,  **  Mother,  pray  that 
we  may  not  be  parted.''     But  he  ooon  rose  superior  to  the  trial,  and  ex- 
pressed his  resignation  thus  :  "Mother,  do  not  weep ;  God  knows  what 
is  best.     He  is  wiser  than  we ;  He  can  see  through  the  mist,  but  we 
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cannot.''  Referring  to  some  incidents  in  his  previous  life,  he  said,  "  I  have 
not  done  all  the  good  that  I  might  have  done,  nor  heen  as  f^ood  as  I  ought 
to  have  been.  I  pray  that  I  may  be  a  better  boy.'*  "When  visited  by 
his  cousin  and  his  companions,  he  urged  them  to  meet  him  in  heaven, 
saying,  "I  have  nothing  to  leave  you  but  the  love  of  Jesus;  that  is 
sufficient."     He  then  tried  to  sing — 

"  There  is  sweet  rest  in  heaven." 

On  the  day  before  his  death  he  was  visited  by  his  Sunday-school 
teacher  and  other  friends  J  To  the  former  he  exclaimed,  **  I  cannot  see 
yon,  but  I  can  see  Jesus  ! "  One  standini^  by  having  rejoined,  **  He  is 
not  crowned  with  thorns,"  he  answered,  "  No,  He  is  crowned  with 
glory  I  *'  Just  before  he  died  he  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer,  laying  par- 
tiealar  stress  upon  the  words,  **  Deliver  us  from  all  evil "  ;  and  having 
murmured,  '*  Glory  unspeakable !  Eternal  gloiy  !  Lord  Jesus,  receive 
my  spirit! ''  he  fell  asleep,  May  the  11th,  1873,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
his  age.     *'  Even  so,  Father  :  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  Thy  sight." 

Samuel  Walkeb. 


THAT'S  ENOUGH  FOR  ME. 

"  What  do  you  do  without  a  mother  to  tell  all  your  troubles  to  ?  " 
asked  a  child  who  had  a  mother,  of  one  who  had  none. 

"  Mother  told  me  whom  to  eo  to  before  she  died,"  answered  the 
little  orphan.  '*  I  go  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  was  my  mother's  friend, 
and  He's  mine." 

*'  Jesus  Christ  is  in  the  sky.  He  is  a  way  off,  and  He  has  a  great 
many  things  to  attend  to  in  heaven.  It  is  not  likely  He  can  stop  to 
JDind  you." 

"  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that,"  said  the  orphan ;  "  all  I 
blow.  He  says  He  will,  and  that's  enough  for  me." 

What  a  beautiful  answer  that  was  I  And  what  was  enough  for 
tms  child  is  enough  for  us  all. 


EVERY  BIT  OF  IT. 

^ITE  evening  at  a  prayer-meeting  many  newly-converted  persons, 
both  old  and  young,  arose  to  tell  what  God  had  done  for  their  souls, 
and  their  determination  to  love  and  serve  Him.  Among  the  rest  a 
uttle  girl  about  seven  years  old  jumped  up,  her  face  beaming  with 
*iappiness,  and  said,  "  I  have  given  my  heart  to  Jesus,  every  bit  of  it.'* 
Was  not  that  a  beautiful  uttle  speech  ?  I  wonder  if  all  the  older 
people  who  had  risen  before  her  could  say  what  she  did — "I  have 
given  my  heart  to  Jesus — every  bit  of  it.'* 

And  is  not  this  what  Jesus  wants  ?    "  My  son,  give  me  thine 
Jeart,"  is  the  command  of  the  Bible.    And  will  He  be  satisfied  with 
saving  only  a  part  of  it.    No,  indeed,  He  must  have  the  whole — 
every  bit  of  it." 
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FBINCfi   TREBOR    AXD    THE     PRINCESS    AZILE: 

A  Mooomr  Paikt  Stokt. 
H^  Tox  BuKWir,  iiotAar  of  ^  ^  Poor  «^  Sthoti^  tU. 

t  AH !  heffo*o  finfha^"  nhooted  feor  bsmut  tosboi  ia 
ftmt  diflefcnt  hcyv,  os  Mr.  Odbeino  ^iterei  tho  coof 
BittiBg-rocMB  of  a  piottj  yiDa  imtkneo  ia  ono  of  tht 
phroiowtcflt  raibiiffhft  of  Manchester,  a  ]it&  after  loiir 
_^^^  o^doek  on  Ckriateaa  Rio,  18fl — 
Why,  Sobert^'^  said  Mrs.  O^nno^  ortenog  from  the  hftehta, 
whaio  ahe  was  dinttiw  iSkm  i^epooatkn  of  aa  early  tea,  aad  irikere 
die  had  heaod  tho^skboB*ii  shoot  of  wdeoae,  ^*  I  am  so  ghid  yo«  on 
CCBM.  BotyoaaaadyoadwaMhokla.  Itrastthore  is  neihuig  tile 
witter."    - 

^*  IMhiB|r  al  aB,  mj  hnre,  oaty  that  lay  wodk  is  dene  spoaer  ftaa 
I  oaipeetod.  When  I  woat  to  town  this  awnioKg  I  teM  the  derko  thai 
aa  it  was  Christmas  tinne  I  wasted  them  to  jg^  UniAed  as  soea  as 
poaal^  and  he  elf  hcoie  to  their  fiuBiIies.  Of  eo^rse  they  were  aethxag 
bCh^  BO  wo  aB  WQchad  hard  and  feot,  and  it  is  really  wraderfal  what 
a  hit  of  TiMiiifiii  we  hare  dooo  since  sine  o'eloek  this  monKnig.  AQ 
the  goods  woio  s«d  away,  ^e  invMeesmado  oat,  and  thohooka  posted 
an  W  half-past  thioo;  so  I  eaogh^  the  iotir  o'dbdk  "hiiS)  aad  hoe  I 
am--aBd  ^ry  sM  o<  ife  too.'' 

While  thm  expianatBon  was  heiBg  madoy  Mr.  Oohono's  freat-oeat 
and  hat  were  earned  away  hj  his  attestiTe  wife.  Boh,  a  stoat  kd 
of  tiB,  wheeled  ^  easy  ehaxr  ap  to  the  growing  fire,  and  Alieo,  a 
hrif^  yoong  lady  of  twe^rre,  ran  off  fer  his  (Uppers.  As  soon  as  Mr. 
Ookono  was  eeatlortabty  seated,  Minnie,  the  yoongcst  ehild,a  wooiNir- 
yoat  dd^  trotted  np  to  daim  her  share  of  attention,  aoad  ooramMed 
ula  her  fiiiher's  k^  to  he  nnarsed,  aiid  to  show  him  a  gaS^-drossed 
dolly  whodi  had  he^  that  afternoon  receiTed,  together  wkh  a  pfosent 
of  the  othersy  aoa  ChristmuMSKhox  from  their  UBste  TlioaMS, 
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who  h&yrsLg  no  children  of  his  own,  was  often  BOkdxng  or  bringing 
something  for  his  littlo  nieces  and  nephews. 

Alice  had  receiyed  a  splendidly-furnished  dell's-honse,  which,  with 
its  erimson  parkxir,  its  bright  sitting-room,  and  its  comfortable  bed- 
rooms,, seemed  a  yeritable  enchanted  palace.  Bob  had  got  a  collection 
of  stories  for  boys,  in  which  he  was  already  much  interested.  He  had 
only  laid  it  aside  to  welcome  his  father,  and  as  soon  as  he  conld  he 
again  seated  himself  on  a  low  stool,  and  forgetting  ererythins^  else 
was  soon  deep  in  the  tale  he  was  reading.  Harry,  a  torbnient  lad  of 
seyen,  had  got  a  tin  railway- train,  which  he  seemed  nerer  tired  of 
pulling  round  and  round  the  room,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
kitten,  who,  thinking  it  was  all  done  for  her  diversion,  ran  after  the 
train,  and  sometimes  caused  a  terrible  aeoident  by  knooking  the  break- 
Tan  oyer  with  a  stroke  of  her  paw,  or  upsetting  the  whole  concern  by  a 
well-directed  attack  on  the  engine. 

In  about  ten  minutes  a  tray  heayily  laden  with  good  things  was 
brought  in,  and  all  sat  down  to  tea,  Bob  remarking,  as  he  did  so,  that 
he  had  just  finished  saeh  a  glorioiLs  tale. 

When  toast  and  tea,  pikelets  and  presenres,  had  been  done  fall 
justice  to,  the  tray  was  remoyed,  the  chairs  wheeled  round  to  the  fire, 
and  the  little  fanuly  party  prepared  to  while  away  the  time  as  best 
they  could  untU  grandfather  and  uncle,  who  were  both  expected, 
should  arriye.  Mrs.  Osborne,  in  compliance  with  the  traditions  of 
many  Chnstmas  Byes,  consented  to  allow  her  hands  to  be  idle, 
except  that  they  now  and  then  twined  and  fondled  Harry's  brown 
curls,  he  having  seated  himself  on  the  rug  and  nestled  up  close  to  his 
mother.  Alice  had  got  her  large  wax  doll,  which  she  had  fetched 
from  her  room  prc^essedly  to  show  it  its  new  house,  but  really  for  the 
pleasure  of  nursing  it.  Bob  had  seated  himself  opposite  his  father, 
but  with  his  new  book  close  at  hand  if  he  should  find  the  conversation 
becoming  uninteresting.  Minnie  was  again  seated  on  her  father's 
knee,  and  even  the  kitten  came  and  seated  herself  in  front  of  the  fire 
with  a  self-important  air,  as  if  she  knew  it  was  Christmas  Eye,  and 
felt  no  family  gathering  would  be  complete  without  her. 

'^Oh,  father!  please  tell  us  a  tale,"  said  Bob,  after  a  short  silence. 
'*  Yes,  do !  "  said  Alice  and  Harry  both  at  once,  and  Mrs.  Osborne 
farther  strengthened  the  request  by  saying  it  was  not  often  he  could 
spend  a  whole  evening  with  them. 

**  I  don't  know  any  story  I  could  tell  just  now,^  said  Mr.  Osborne, 
''  and  I  shall  have  to  think  about  one.  Suppose  Bob  teUs  one  while 
I  am  getting  ready.  He  seemed  very  pleased  with  the  story  he 
finished  befc^pe  tea,  and  he  can  surely  remember  it." 

**  Oh,  it  was  about  a  prince  and  princess,  and  good  and  bad  fairies, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,"  said  Bob,  who  found  it  not  nearly  so  easy 
to  tell  a  tale  as  he  had  thought  it  was. 

•*  Anybody  might  tell  that  by  just  looking  at  the  pictures,"  said 
his  sister,  who  did  not  at  all  appreciate  such  a  bare  skeleton  of  a 
story. 
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^'  We  can^t  expect  Bob  to  tell  a  story  so  well  as  his  father,"  said 
Mrs.  Osborne,  '*  and  I  think  he  was  in  too  great  a  hurry  about  it. 
Let  him  have  another  try.'' 

'*  Yes,"  said  his  father.  "  Now  Bob,  think  for  a  minute  or  two  how 
the  tale  begins,  and  then  tell  us  quietly  without  hurrying  at  all." 

**  Well,"  said  Bob,  trying  to  arrange  the  facts  of  the  story  in 
proper  order,  and  beginning  quietly,  but  soon  finishing  it  in  a  gallop, 
"  there  was  once  a  prince  who  was  very  good — and  a  princess  who 
was  very  beautiful — and  the  prince  fell  in  love  with  the  princess,  but 
her  father  would  not  let  him  marry  her,  but  he  did  marry  her,  and  they 
lived  happy  ever  afterwards." 

'*  But  bow  did  he  get  to  many  her  ?"  said  Alice. 

^^I  forgot  that:  it  was  the  good  fairies  that  helped  him,  and  he 
had  to  fight  the  bad  fairies,  for  they  tried  to  hinder  him." 

^^ril  make  the  bad  fairies  glad  to  keep  out  of  my  way  when  I'm  a 
man,''  said  sturdy  Harry,  as  he  made  a  sudden  snatch  at  pussy's  tail 
as  if  he  thought  she  were  one. 

"Oh,  how  silly  ! "  said  Bob.  *'  There  are  no  fairies  now.  I  wish 
there  were.  I  should  have  liked  to  live  when  there  were  such  things. 
If  I  were  in  love  with  a  beautiful  princess,  wouldn't  I  fight  for  Tier, 
no  matter  how  much  the  bad  fairies  opposed  me.  But  it  is  of  no  use 
wishing." 

"  You  seem  to  long  for  the  old  times  gone  by,  Bob,"  said  his 
father ;  "  and  there  is  no  wisdom  in  that.  If  you  want  adventures 
there  are  plenty  still  to  be  had.  There  are  just  as  many  fairies  now 
as  ever  tiiere  were,  and  the  bad  ones  have  to  be  struggled  with  if  any- 
thing good  or  noble  is  to  be  done." 

**  What  da  you  say,  father?"  said  Bob,  in  astonishment,  for  he 
knew  his  father  always  spoke  the  truth,  and  yet  could  not  compre- 
hend how  fairies  could  exist  nowadays — **  Did  you  ever  see  a  fairy." 

**  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  seen  one  while  I  was  awake," 
said  Mr.  Osborne,  smiling  at  his  son's  bewilderment;  "but  I  have 
seen  several  in  my  sleep,  and  I  have  many  times,  both  by  night  and 
by  day,  felt  the  power  of  just  such  fairies  as  those  your  prince  and 

?rincess  had  to  do  with.    And  as  you  have  asked  me  for  a  tiale  I  think 
cannot  do  better  than  tell  you  a  modern  fairy  story  which  will  show 
you  what  fairies  really  are." 

**  Oh,  that  will  be  grand  !  '*  said  Bob,  as  he  and  the  others  made 
themselves  comfortable  to  listen,  all  wonderingly  eager  for  the  story, 
e:tcepting  Mrs.  Osborne,  who  seemed  somewhat  amused.  But  perhaps 
she  had  heard  it  before. 

"Well,  of  course,  I  must  begin  my  fairy  tale  in  the  orthodox 
way,  with  that  very  indefinite  but  wonderfully  interesting  phrase, 
*  Once  upon  a  time.'  So  here  beginneth.  Once  upon  a  time  there 
lived  a  Prince  whom  I  will  call  Trebor,  and  a  Princess  to  whom  I 
shall  give  the  name  of  Azile.  (Of  course  they  were  not  the  children 
of  kings,  so  they  were  not  prince  and  princess  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  understand  these  words  now,  but  in  fairy  tales  the  hero  is  always 
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• 

a  prince  and  the  heroine  a  princess).  Kow  Princess  Azile  was  very 
beautiful :  she  had  long  silken  hair  of  golden  hue,  light  blue  eyes,  a 
fair  complexion,  and  a  graceful  form.  I  have  seen  her  many  hundreds 
of  times  when  I  haye  been  in  that  part  of  the  country  where  she 
lived,  so  I  am  well  able  to  describe  her  charms.  I  hope  I  shall  not 
make  my  little  Alice  proud  when  I  say  that  she  looks  just  a  little 
like  the  Princess  Azile  did  when  I  first  saw  her." 
•  Alice  blushed  a  little  as  every  eye  fell  upon  her,  eager  to  realise  a 
picture  of  the  Princess ;  and  her  mother,  >vho  was  also  blushing  a 
Uttle,  smiled,  and  told  her  husband  to  be  careful  and  not  make 
Azile  too  beautiful. 

**  There  is  not  much  opportunity  for  that,'*  said  Mr.  Osborne, 
laughing ;  *'  but  I  must  proceed.  I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  stay 
to  say  much  about  the  personal  appearance  of  the  Prince.  1  know 
more  of  his  features  from  seeing  pictures  of  him  than  from  seeing  him 
personally ;  but  I  have  once  .or  twice  heard  your  mother  say  that 
'when  he  was  young  she  considered  him  a  very  fine-looking  young 
man,  and  she  has  seen  him  a  great  deal  oftener  than  I.  He  was  tall 
and  straight,  and  he  certainly  thought  as  much  of  himself  as  was 
sufficient  to  make  him  hold  his  head  up  and  look  everybody  in  the 
face. 

"  Now  Prince  Trebor  and  the  Princess  Azile  lived  in  the  same 
city,  but  there  was  a  great  difierence  in  their  circumstances. 
Maharg,  the  Princess's  father,  had  become  very  wealthy  by  dealing 
in  gold  and  silver,  and  he  lived  in  a  beautiful  large  house,  which,  in 
common  with  all  large  houses  in  fairy  tales,  we  must  call  a  palace. 
Trebor,  on  the  contrary,  lived  in  a  neat  but  very  small  cottage,  for 
his  father  was  dead,  and  he  had  to  provide  not  only  for  himself,  but 
for  his  widowed  mother  and  Samoht,  a  younger  brother. 

**  There  had  not  always  been  this  difference  between  the  social 
position  of  the  Prince  and  that  of  the  Princess.  Their  fathers  had 
been  friends  when  young,  but  Trebor's  father  died  soon  after  the 
birth  of  his  youngest  son,  and  while  Maharg  got  richer  aud  richer 
the  Prince  and  his  mother  were  getting  poorer.  Under  these  altered 
circumstances  there  was,  of  course,  but  little  communication  between 
the  two  families.  Sometimes  Azile' s  father  would  send  her  to  inquire 
after  the  health  of  his  friend's  widow,  or  ask  her  to  carry  to  her  fruit 
or  other  delicacies.  If  ^Trebor  happened  to  be  at  home  he  bowed  very 
politely  to  the  Princess;  and  thanked  her  eloquently  for  her  kind- 
nesses. Each  time  she  came  the  Prince  admired  her  more  and  more, 
but  though  she  smiled  sweetly  and  spoke  kindly,  she  only  looked 
upon  him  as  a  steady,  fair-spoken,  industrious  young  man. 

**  Now  the  Prince  had  for  along  time  been  employed  by  a  merchant 
in  the  city,  and  by  paying  attention  to  business  he  had  attracted  the 
notice  of  his  employer,  who  at  last  advanced  him  to  a  higher  position, 
with,  of  course,  higher  wages.  Andnow  Trebor  was  able  to  take  his 
mother  and  brother  into  a  larger  house,  furnished  in  better  style,  and 
he  was  also  able  to  surround  himself  and  them  with  many  luxuries 
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*and  comforts  such  as  wouldJiftTe  been  theirs  all  aLmg  if  his  father 
had  been  spared  to  them. 

**  I  tola  you  tiiat  Trebor  had  long  admired  the  Frinoess,  bnt  vhik 
he  did  80  he  thonght  of  her  not  as  his  equal,  but  as  a  being  of  a 
superior  order.  But  now  his  prospects  were  intproTinjg^  he  began  to 
think  of  her  in  a  ystj  different  way.  Althou|;h  he  stm  thonght  her 
the  most  perfect  of  obt  sex,  he  coneeived  ihe  idea  of  trving  to  via  her 
for  his  wife,  and  he  at  last  became  so  deep  in  love  tnst  he  ieAl  he 
eould  never  be  happy  with  any  other.  About  the  same  time,  too,  the 
Princess  Azile  began  to  notice  Trebor,  and  to  observe  that  although 
she  had  never  thought  much  of  him  before,  he  was  veaUy  a  very 
presentable  young  man,  and  that  since  he  had  had  the  advantages  of 
improved  social  position  he  was  as  elegant  and  aooompMahed  as  any 
ef  the  grand  people  who  visited  at  her  father's  palace." 

'^  Tou  seem  very  wdl  informed  of  the  thoughts  of  the  Pziooess 
about  the  Prin^^e,**  said  Mrs.  Osborne,  laughing. 

^ '  My  information  is  most  reliable,  I  assure  you, '^  said  her  husband, 
as  he  proceeded ;  ^  and  now  I  must  tell  you  what  Hie  fairies  had  to 
do  with  this  Prince  and  Princess.  There  was  one  fedry  named  EvoL 
Do  not  conclude  that  he  was  a  bad  fairy  because  h£i  naxne  sounds 
like  *  evil.*  He  was  one  of  i;he  most  powerful  fairies,  and  had  quite  a 
host  of  others  under  his  command.  Now  sometimes  whoi  Txahor  was 
fast  adeep  Evid  would  appear  before  him,  and  with  a  magie  wand 
call  up  a  portrait  of  the  Princess,  drawn  in  the  most  lovely  ooioun. 
He  would  tlien  wake  the  Prince,  and  after  inviting  him  to  .gaze  ujpon 
Hie  picture  he  would  incite  him  to  make  suit  for  me  hand  of  jisole. 
"VHien  he  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  Trebor'a  mind  the  faiiy 
would  transport  himself  to  the  splendid  chamber  of  Hie  Priaoess,  and 
to  ber  he  would  present  a  portrait  of  the  Prince,  making  him  look  a 
great  deal  more  handsome  than  he  was,  and  after  recou&ting  his 
virtues  and  praising  his  excellences  he  would  try  to  persuade  Azile 
to  look  kindfy  on  her  admirer. 

^*  But  though  Evol  was  such  a  powerful  fairy,  he  had  enemies- 
bad  fairies  who  tried  to  undo  whatever  he  did.  fie  had  no  sooner 
left  Trebor*B  room,  therefore,  than  one  of  these  fairies  appeared,  whose 
name  was  Riapsed — a  very  evil-looking  fairy,  but  miving  a  very 
clever  tongue.  He  told  the  Prince  that  though  it  was  true  "mat  Svol 
had  said  of  the  beauty  and  perfections  of  the  Princess  Azile,  yet  it 
was  of  no  use  whatever  for  him  to  seek  her  hand.  He  was  not  rich 
enough.  Doubtless  her  father  would  give  her  in  marriage  to  some 
wealthy  suitor.  In  this  strain  Elapsed  kept  arguing  imtil  Trebor 
felt  quite  despondent  and  half  inclined  to  think  nothing  mate  of  the 
,  Princess. 

**  Evol  soon  heard  of  what  was  going  on  in  Trebor's  room,  so, 
until  he  could  go  himself,  he  sent  ano&er  fairy  named  Epoh,  the 
sworn  enemy  of  Riapsed,  and  after  a  long  struggle  the  latter  was 
iGlnally  forced  away.  Epoh  then  began  to  cheer  tiie  Prince  up  by 
telling  of  many  instances  in  which  grand  ladies  had  married  poor 
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men  beeaust  tbey  were  hottest,  upright,  and  perseyering.  In  a  short 
time  Evel  retonied  and  further  comforted  the  Prinoe.  But  no  sooner 
had  he  left  the  Princess  than  a  disdainful  little  fairy  named  Edirp 
took  his  f^aee,  and  said  he  was  surprised  at  a  rieh  heiress  like  Azile 
taking  tiie  tNtnble  to  think,  eyen  for  one  moment,  abont  such  a  young 
man  as  Treber.  Of  coarse  the  Prince  was  himest  and  indnstrions 
and  all  that,  but  he  was  not  a  iit  husband  lor  the  Princess.  She 
onght  to  marry  a  wealthy  merchant. 

*^  Of  eeorse  while  these  good  and  bad  fairies  were  thus  using 
their  inflnenee  with  the  Prince  and  Princess,  it  was  impossible  for 
ikem  to  get  suffieieat  sleep.  Poor  Trebor  was  worst  off;  Evo]  nerer 
left  him  for  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  one  or  other  of  the  bad 
fsiries  wo«ld  come  and  torment  him  at  least  once  or  twice  a  day.  So 
at  last  he  began  to  look  pale,  and  the  Princess,  too,  lost  some  of  her 
beantiliil  ooloor,  for  nothing  destroys  a  complexion  sooner  than  loss 
of  rest,  unless  it  be  the  thousand-and-one  nestrums  adrertised  to 
improve  it. 

^^'Nom  when  affairs  had  gone  on  in  this  way  for  some  time,  it 
happened  one  day  that  the  Prince  and  Princess  went  out  into  the  city 
park  for  a  ^iet  walk,  and  as  they  were  both  thinking  of  each  other 
they  oboneed  to  meet  in  a  sAiady  part  of  the  park.  The  Princess 
bowed  gracefully  and  blashed,  for  the  bad  fairy  Edirp  whispered  in 
her  ear  to  pass  on  and  not  stop  to  speak  to  the  yoang  man.  The 
Prince  tamed  pale  as  he  approad^d,  and  his  limbs  trembled  with 
exeitemeat. 

'*  Eval  flitted  ffom  the  Prince  to  the  Princess,  praising  the  one  to 
the  other  a»d  inspiring  Trebor  with  hope  and  Azile  with  tenderness ; 
so  that  finally  the  Prince  mastered  enough  courage  to  declare  his 
loye  asd  ask  for  that  of  the  Princess  in  return.  The  Princess 
blushed,  bnt  she  smiled  sweetly  oi^  the  Prince,  and  told  him  that  she 
had  long  admired  him  for  his  character  and  attainments,  and,  if  she 
only  coBsadered  herself,  she  might  at  once  accept  his  attentions,  but 
her  father  must  be  consulted,  and,  though  she  feared  he  would  not 
grye  his  consent,  she  gaye  Trebor  permission  to  ask  it.  The  Prince 
aeeompanied  her  to  her  ^ther^s  gate  and  then  left  her  to  liye  oyer 
again  the  bliss  of  that  short  time  in  her  company. 

"As  soon  as  he  could  find  an  opportunity,  Prince  Trebor  pre- 
sented Jbimself  before  Maharg,  the  rich  gold  and  silyer  dealer. 
Riapsed  tried  all  he  could  to  keep  him  from  going  by  telling  him  of 
Mabarg^s  stemess,  and  his  ambition  for  his  daughter's  future 
prosperity.  But  the  less  ftdries  are  listened  to  the  less  power  they 
haye,  aiia  Trebor  easily  silenced  Riapsed.  Now  Maharg  smiled 
nleasantly  when  Trebor  entered  his  priyate  room,  and  he  asked  what 
ne  could  do  for  him ;  but  when  he  learned  his  errand,  he  frowned, 
blenched  his  hands,  and  peraed  up  and  down  the  elegant  apartment. 

**  When  he  had  somewhat  calmed  himself,  he  told  the  Prince  that 
he  greatly  respected  him  for  the  sake  of  his  earlj^  friendship  with  his 
father,  and  all  he  had  heard  about  him  in  the  city  was  to  his  credit. 
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bathe  vassorry  to  say  he  could  not  granthim  what  he  asked.  Azile  was 
his  only  child,  and  he  had  all  his  life  worked  and  planned  so  that  she 
might  take  that  position  in  society  for  which  she  was  fitted,  and  if  he 
consented  to  her  marrying  a  poor  ihan  all  his  past  labours  would  be 
of  no  avail.  And  then  he  reminded  Trebor  that  he  had  his  widowed 
mother  and  his  brother  Samoht  to  provide  for,  and  so  it  would  be  a 
long  time  before  he  could  marry. 

**  The  Prince  was  very  disheartened,  although  he  might  have 
anticipated  this  reply,  but  he  plucked  up  courage  and  asked  the  rich 
dealer  if  he  would  listen  to  his  suit  if  his  position  and  circumstances 
very  much  improved.  To  which  Maharg  replied  that  he  could  then 
have  no  reason  for  withholding  his  permission. 

*' Trebor  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  this  answer,  but 
prosperity  seemed  such  a  distance  away  that  he  readily  listened  to 
Kiapsed,  who  told  him  it  would  never  come.  Epoh  and  Evol,  how- 
ever, came  to  his  assistance,  drove  away  the  bad  fairy,  and 
cheered  Trebor  so  that  he  set  to  work  at  once.  He  left  the  merchant 
he  served  under,  and  set  up  in  business  on  his  own  account,  selling 
beautifully-iigured  cloth  such  as  is  worn  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
He  saw  the  Princess  very  rarely,  but  whenever  he  did  he  always 
went  back  to  his  business  with  renewed  energy  and  perseverance. 
Erom  early  morning  till  late  at  night  he  was  at  his  house  of  business 
— looking  after  everything  himself  and  sparing  neither  pains  nor 
time.  Gradually  success  came.  People  began  to  notice  the  young 
Prince  and  remark  not  only  how  his  enterprises  succeeded,  but  how 
upright  and  conscientious  he  was  in  all  his  transactions.  Even 
Maharg  offered  to  lend  him  money  for  his  business,  and  as  he  just 
needed  some  he  accepted  it,  enlarged  his  operations,  and  was  soon 
able  to  pay  back  the  loan  out  of  his  profits.  G-od  prospered  his  in- 
dustry and  perseverance  exceedingly,  and  in  three  years'  time  he  had 
surmounted  all  obstacles  and  taken  his  ];ank  as  a  city  merchant.  He 
did  not  have  to  ask  Maharg  for  his  daughter's  hand  again,  for  one 
day  the  gold  and  silver  merchant  sent  for  him  to  his  palace,  and, 
after  asking  him  if  he  still  felt  the  same  affection  for  his  daughter, 
Maharg  left  the  room  and  shortly  afterwards  sent  the  Princess  to  her 
lover,  with  his  full  consent  to  their  union. 

'^  The  Prince  and  Princess  have  now  been  married  thirteen  years, 
and  the  last  time  I  \vas  in  their  house  they  had  four  Hue  phildren. 
Trebor's  mother  lived  with  them  in  great  comfort  and  happiness  for 
two  years,  and  then  died  happily  in  her  son's  arms.  Samoht  has 
long  ago  been  well  established  in  a  good  business  ;  Maharg,  the  rich 
dealer,  very  often  visits  at  their  house,  and  both  he  and  Samoht  are 
great  favourites  with  the  children,  and  always  reckon  to  spend 
Christmas  at  Trebor's  house,  which  though  not  quite  so  grand  as 
Maharg's  palace  is  a  verv  happy  and  pleasant  home." 

A  loud  ring  at  the  bell  stopped  Mr.  Osborne,  and  as  there  was  a 
scramble  to  see  who  it  was,  Mrs.  Osborne  laughingly  observed  that  she 
expected  the  visitor  was  Samoht,  or  Maharg,  the  rich  dealer.    In  a 
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few  seconds  the  door  opened,  and  the  servant  announced  Mr.  Graham 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Osborne.  Of  course  there  was  a  great  deal%f  kissing 
and  embracing  between  the  youngsters  and  their  uncFe  and  grand- 
father ;  but  Bob  seemed  puzzling  at  some  problem.  All  at  once  he 
jumped  up  and  said — 

"  Father,  I  know  who  the  Prince  and  Princess  were — ^you  and 
mother — ^for  you  spelt  your  names,  Robert  and  Eliza,  backwards." 

*'  I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  Alice.  **  Then  of  course  Maharg, 
the  rich  gold  and  silver  dealer,  is  Grandfather  Graham,  the  banker  ; 
Samoht  is  Uncle  Thomas ;  Hiapsed  is  despair ;  Edirp  is  pride ;  Epoh 
is  hope,  and  Evol  is  love.** 

"  1  see  now  what  fairies  represent,"  said  Bob  ;  "  I  am  sure  it  was 
a  very  pretty  story,  and  those  names  spelt  backwards  sounded  so 
queer  and  strange.*' 

A  very  happy  evening  was  spent,  and  at  nine  o'clock  the  children 
kissed  fauier,  mother,  graudfather,  and  uncle,  and  went  to  bed ;  but 
in  a  little  while  Bob  came  trotting  back  to  wish  them  all  '*  a  merry 
Christmas  and  a  happy  Ne  t^  Year,"  which  he  had  forgotten  to  do 
before. 

SCIENCE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

CtlA.PIER  X. — ASTRON'OMr. 

ERHAPS  there  are  some  readers  of  The  Juvenile  In- 
structor this  year  who  did  not  read  the  numbers  issued 
in  1873,  and  therefore  will  not  kno\v  what  was  said  in  the 
chapters  on  Astronomy.  But  we  hope  this  will  not  pre- 
vent them  from  trying  to  understand  what  we  wish  to  say 
about  the  subject  during  the  present  year.  It  would  be  a  very  un- 
wise thing  to  commence  reading  a  book  in  the  middle  if  we  were 
able  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  because  by  doing  so  we  should  be 
ignorant  of  the  former  part,  and  so  be  prevented  from  clearly  seeing 
what  was  meant  in  the  latter  part.  But  if  our  young  friends  cannot 
read  what  we  have  already  said  on  this  important  subject,  we  will 
promise  to  make  as  plain  as  we  can  what  remains,  in  order  that  none 
of  our  subscribers  may  read  without  understanding.  After  this 
little  introduction  for  the  year  1874  we  shall  let  our  little  questioners 
begin  their  inquiries,  and  try  our  best  to  give  correct  answers. 

Herbert.  '*  At  our  last  conversation  you  spoke  to  us  about  the 
two  planets  Mercury  and  Venus.  Will  you  please  tell  us  now  which 
planet  is  the  next  to  Venus  in  distance  from  the  sun  ?  '* 

**  The  Earth  is  next,  for  it  is  as  really  a  planet  as  any  of  the  others  ; 
but,  as  we  have  already  spoken  about  it  in  previous  chapters,  we 
must  pass  on  to  Mars,  ihe  first  planet  whose  orbit  is  outside  that  of 
the  earth." 

Annie.  *'  Does  not  the  orbit  of  a  planet  mean  its  pathway  round 
the  sun  ?  " 

**  Yes ;  so  that  when  I  say  Mars  is  the  first  planet  whose  orbit  is 
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4HiUi4ie  the  earth's  orbit,  you  will  imderstsnd  that  this  planet  revolves 
round  thJe  sun  at  a  greater  distance  than  the  earth,  and  at  a  much 
greater  distance  than  either  Venus  or  Mercury,  whose  orbits  are 
inside  that  of  the  earth.** 

Bertha.     **  How  much  furtlier  from  the  snn  is  the  pathway  of 
Mars  than  the  earth's  pathway  ?  " 

'^  About  fift^^  millions  of  miles,  and  as  the  eaith  is  &inety-two 
miltioiis  of  miles  fron  the  sun,  it  fellows  that  Mars  perfonas  his 
journey  round  the  snn  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  haadned  aad  forty 
mliiions  of  mUes.*' 

HcHBERT.     **  Does  Mars  travel  as  rapidly  as  the  eardi  ?  " 

*^  Not  quite ;  for  whiie  the  earth  speeds  alon^  bX  th«  rate  c€  sixty- 
five  thousand  miles  in  an  hour,  the  planet  Mars  takes  about  an  hour 
and  ten  minutes  to  accomplish  that  distance ;  but  to  do  «Ten  this  re- 
quires a  speed  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles  in  each  minute  of  tame/ 

A21NIE.  <'  What  length  of  time  is  required  ibr  Mars  to  oompkte 
hin  journey  round  the  sun  P  " 

**  Nearly  two  of  our  years;  so  that  it  wiU  take  Mars  uatil  the 
middle  of  November,  1875,. to  reach  again  the  position  occupied  by 
him  on  the  Ist  of  January  in  this  year.** 

Bertha.    '*  Then  is  Mars  a  large  planet  ?  ** 

'*  No ;  it  is  sB»i4er  then  the  earth — nnaiier  even  than  Venus — 
being  little  more  than  four  thousand  miles  in  diameter,  which  is  only 
one  thousand  miles  more  than  th^  diameter  of  Mercury.*' 

Aknie.  "Was  there  any  particular  reason  for  giving  it  the 
name  of  Mars?^ 

*^  Yes ;  its  name  is  on  account  of  its  colour,  which  is  generally  a 
deep  red.  As  Mars  was  the  name  of  the  heathen  god  of  war,  it  was 
affiled  to  this  red  planet.** 

Behtha.  ''Can  you  please  tell  us  anything  more  about  this 
planet?*'' 

*'  Well,  you  will  perhaps  like  to  know  that  his  appearanoe  Taries 
greatly  both  in  size  and  brightness ,  for  he  is  sometimes  twenty-seven 
millions  of  miles  nearer  to  the  sun  tiian  he  is  at  other  times.  When 
viewed  through  a  good  telescope  he  appears  almost  like  an  iUumi- 
nated  map,  for  outlines  of  continents  are  seen  with  their  points 
stretching  far  out  into  the  ocean.  Near  the  poles  are  some  bright 
parts,  thought  to  be  covered  with  snow  or  ice,  which  melts  or  in* 
creases  as  the  sun  exerts  greater  or  less  power.  Though  his  years 
are  nearly  twice  as  long  a«  ours,  his  days  are  only  about  thirty-seven 
and  a-half  minutes  longer  than  ours  are,  but  there  are  six  hundred 
and  seventy  of  them  in  a  year." 

Herbert.     **  Which  is  the  next  planet  to  Mars  ?  '* 

"  Next  to  Mars  come  the  Asteroids.** 

Herbert.     *'  What  are  they  ?  " 

''  They  are  small  bodies  which  we  call  planets,  though  they  differ 
in  several  respects  from  all  other  planets.** 
Annif.     "  How  many  are  there  ?  *' 
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**  It  ifl  not  exactly  kiM>wn  how  many  thera  are,  for  the  first  was  not 
discoTered  uatil  the  commencement  of  this  century,  and  the  second 
about  one  year  afterwards.  The  names  given  to  these  two  are  Ceres 
and  Pallas.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  Pallas  a  third  was  found, 
and  named  Juno,  and  about  thre^v  years  later  a  fourth,  which  received 
the  name  of  Vesta.  For  a  long  time  these  four  were  thought  to  be 
all  there  were,  bat  in  tbe  year  1816  a  fifth  asteroid  was  found,  which 
vwas  named  Astrea,  and  since  that  time  many  others  have  been  dis- 
corered.  I  am  not  abie  to  say  how  many  were  found  during  the  Iftst 
year,  but  at  the  dose  of  1872  the  number  known  to  exist  wa«  oao 
hundred  and  twenty-fiix.** 

Bertha.     **  Can  we  see  th«  asteroids  at  any  time  ?  *' 

'*  Not  with  tho  naked  eye,  excepting  sometimes  Ceres  and  Vesta  : 
tho  greater  number  are  se  small  that  they  require  a  powerful  tele- 
scope to- detect  them.'' 

Herbebt.     ^'  Are  tliey  att  at  an  eqiaal  distance  from  the  sun  P  '* 

^  Not  quite  so  ;  the  neaeest  of  them,  Fkira,  is  tivo  hundred  and 
one  Miiiion  of  voles  difltAOL,  aisd  the  one  wliose.  disUmcft  from  the 
•HA  k  thie  gneailest  is  three  hundred  and  thirteen  milasAvayfirom  him 
—all  the'Mliers  mo^  at  f«riotts  dietanoes  beUireea  these  two.  Fleca 
oooKfiea  tfaxiee-<«nd-a*()iMrter  of  o«r  years  in  pexierasaiig  her  zevela 
tiiOB,  and  tke  nost  distant  one  requime  juet  twiee  as  loig" 

Anhis.    *<  What  is  thek  sise  ?  " 

**  They  vary  greatly,  btit  the  laxgest  of  llaem  ifi  not  nunh  more 
tiian  two  hundred  oMies  in  diameter,  while  meny  of  them  ■  are  lees 
then  Mty  maes." 

Hfiumx.  ^*  Hiow  is  it  that  there  are  so  many  mtall  planets  near 
tofether?** 

^  We  do  not  know;  but  some  pcopjb  hold  the  o^nnion  that  they 
aie  the  kttgmentA  of  some  large  planet  which  mnat  have  been  rent  in 
pieees  by  some  foroe  inside  itseli^  or  broken  by  contaet  with  some 
other  body.  When  this  bursting  asunder  took  plaoe  they  cannot  tell 
aa,  iier  whet  cansed  i1^  so  we  are  quite  at  liberty  to  acoennt  ior  the 
aeteroids  in  any  way  that  seeme  likely  to  us.  It  may  he  that  in  their 
cceation  GM.  had  before  Him  some  wise  and  good  ]iurpose  i^ieh  we 
see  not  and  cannot  diseeiier  until  we  attain  to  that  heafenly  .state  in 
which  we  hope  to  have  our  intelligentee  iaiigely  increased.  Of  .this 
we  may  rest  assured,  that  such  a  destruction  as  the  one  spoken  of 
could  not  possibly  take  place  without  the  knowledge  of  Qod,  nor 
apart  from  BUs  dlrectioa.** 

"  Besxha.     *^  Is  there  anything,  more  about  the  asteroids  that  you 
can  please  tell  us  ?" 

"  The  short  time  during  which  astronomers  have  known  of  their 
existence  has  been  well  occupied  in  watching  them  closely,  but  it  is 
so  brief  a  period  that  we  cannot  expect  to  know  very  much  about 
them  yet ;  the  smallness  of  their  size  is  another  hindrance  to  correct 
knowledge ;  but  many  telescopes  are  on  the  watch  for  them,  and 
perhaps  the  next  few  years  will  give  us  information  which  will 
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greatly  assist  us  to  understand  tliem  better.  Some  of  tbem  shine 
with  a  bluith  Ught,  some  are  believed  to  have  an  atmosphere,  and 
there  are  evidences  that  some  of  them  revolve  on  their  axis  like  the 
earth." 

♦ 

WALKS  ABOUT  LONDON. 

S  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Juvenile  Instructob  have 
probably  never  seen  London,  I  am  going  to  tell  them 
something  about  visits  that  I  have  paid  to  some  of  the 
wonderful  buildings  and  beautiful  places  we  have  in 
and  around  this  "  wilderness  of  brick." 

In  60  doing  it  seems  only  natural  that  I  should  begin 
with  the  most  prominent  object,  viz. — 

St.  Paul's  Catbeural, 

a  large  and  Very  imposing  building,  standing  at  the  head  of  Ludgate 
Hill.  History  tells  that  a  church  was  built  on  this  spot  in  610  by 
Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  who  devoted  certain  lands  to  its  endow- 
ment. lA  961  this  church  was  burnt  down ;  another,  however,  was 
reared  the  following  year,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire  of 
London  in  1666.  In  1675— after  47,000  loads  of  rubbish  had  been 
removed  Irom  the  foundation — the  comer-stone  of  the  present  build- 
ing was  laid.  The  architect  was  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  received 
oiuy  £200  a  year  for  superintending  its  erection.  It  was  finished  in 
1710 — one  architect  and  one  master  mason,  under  one  Bishop,  having 
been  engaged  on  it  for  thirty-five  years.  If  my  young  friends  will 
look  at  the  picture  which  accompanies  this  paper  they  will  see  that 
the  form  of  the  Cathedral  is  that  of  a  latih  cross,  and  I  may  tell 
them  that  it  stands  on  upwards  of  tt^o  acres  of  ground.  It  is  514  feet 
long  and  286  feet  broad.  The  top  cross  is  360  feet  above  the  pave- 
ment in  the  street.    The  two  towers  they  see  are  222  feet  high. 

And  now  for  our  visit.  It  was  a  cold,  foggy  November  morning 
when  Mr.  Young  and  I  drove  up  to  the  north  door  of  the  Cathedral. 
There  we  were  courteously  received  and  kindly  conducted  over  the 
building  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  Cathe- 
dral.   First,  we  went  down  to  the 

Crypt, 

a  vast  vault,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  Cathedral,  and  divided 
into  three  parts  by  Immense  pillars.  At  the  eastern  end  we  saw  some 
fragments  cf  the  old  Cathedral  collected  after  the  Great  Fire.  In 
various  parts  of  the  crypt  we  saw  the  vaults  where  lie  buried  the 
remains  of  some  of  our  famous  painters,  as  particularly  Sir  Joshua 
Heynolds,  James  Barry,  John  Opie,  Benjamin  West,  Sir  lliomas 
Lawrence,  and  others.  Here  are  also  buried  Kennie,  the  engineer; 
Mylne,  the  architect;  Dr.  Boyce,  the  musical  composer;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  many  others,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  over  whose  remains  a 
plain  slab  is  laid,  bearing  the  inscription  of  his  name,  age,  date  of 
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death,  and  this  one  sentence,  '^  Header,  if  thou  seekest  bis  monument 
look  around.'*  In  the  centre  of  the  crypt  are  the  remains  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  enclosed  in  a  wooden  coffin,  and  deposited  in  a 
massive  tomb  weighing  17  tons,  made  of  Cornwall  porpbyry,  and 
bearing  this  inscription : — 

Arthub,  Duke  of  Wellington,        , 
Bom,  May  1,1769. 
Died,  September  14,  1852. 

Wellington  was  the  conqueror  of  Napoleon.  He  was  accustomed  to 
be  obeyed,  and  had  tbe  command  of  great  armies,  yet  he  did  not 
overlook  the  little  kindnesses  of  life.  When  he  was  sick  the  last  he 
took  was  a  little  tea.  On  his  ser^ant*s  handing  it  to  him  in  a  saucer, 
and  asking  if  he  would  have  it,  the  Duke  replied,  **  Yes,  if  you  please.*' 
These  were  his  last  words.  I  hope  my  young  friends  will  remember 
them,  and 

*'  Speak  gently ;  it  is  better  far 
To  rule  by  love  than  fear." 

A  few  paces  further  on,  and  we  stopped  to  read^ 

Horatio,  Viscount  Nelson, 

Such  is  the  simple  inscription  on  a  tomb  of  black  marble,  marking  the 
resting-place  of  one  of  the  bravest  men  that  ever  trod  the  quarter-deck 
of  an  English  man-of-war,  or  any  other.  And  here  let  me  tell  my 
young  readers  that  Nelson  entered  the  navy  as  a  poor  boy,  and  when 
he  entered  set  his  mind  on  rising  to  the  top  of  his  profession.  He 
let  nothing  turn  him  from  his  purpose,  and  at  last  he  became  Admiral 
Lord  Nelson. 

The  next  object  of  interest  was  the  funeral  car  on  which  the  body 
of  Wellington  was  borne  to  the  Cathedral,  drawn  by  twelve  black 
horses ;  this  car,  surmounted  by  a  trophy  of  arms,  is  made  out  of  guns 
taken  from  the  French  in  the  various  battles  where  the  great  Duke 
commanded.  Hanging  around  are  the  trappings  of  woe  used  at  his 
funeral. 

Leaving  the  crypt,  we  ascended  to  the  floor  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
looking  round  we  found  nearly  seventy  statues  and  monuments 
erected  to  soldiers,  sailors,  bishops,  painters,  historians,  philanthro- 
pists, &c.  We  can  mention  the  names  of  only  a  few.  There  is  John 
Howard,  the  philanthropist,  whose  monument  was  the  first  admitted 
into  the  Cathedral ;  and  certainly  he  was  worthy  of  such  a  distinction. 
He  was,  like  his  Master,  the  friend  of  the  friendless.  He  travelled 
throughout  Europe  to  *'  reduce  the  sum  of  human  misery." 

**  Thine  was  an  empire  o*er  distress. 
Thy  triumph  of  the  mind ; 
To  burst  tbe  bonds  of  wretchedness, 
The  friend  of  human  kind.'' 

He  died  at  Cherson,  in  Kussia,  far  away  from  home  and  friends, 
hut  he  did  not  mind  that — and  why  ?  **  Bus&ia,*'  he  said,  '*  is  as  near 
heaven  as  England.** 
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Tbere  U  Buhop  Heber,  tlie  Indjan  HiBuoiiRr;,  wbo  vrote  tbat 
b«aDtiAil  h;inn  (irbieli  is  iiuciibBd  on  hit  tomb]  cOBuBesdBf — 
'>  Tlioa  *rt  gone  to  tbe  gnre,  but  wa  vill  bo(  deplora  thee." 

Then  ib  Dr.  Samuel  JohnBon,  the  author  of  tke  dictioBHy  wUch 
bears  hia  name,  and  of  maoj  other  useful  works. 

How  true, 

"  The  bout  of  henldrj,  the  ponqi  of  power, 
ADd  all  that  besntf,  ^1  that  nealth  ere  gave, 
Await  alike  the  ioevitBUe  bomr : 
The  pathB  of  glor7  lead  bat  Ui  the  grvre  '. " 
From  tbe  moauiacDta  we  tursed  to  exaMine  tbe  pilpil,  tiM  Ami, 
and  the  oigaa. 


The  polpit  is  buih  entinlr  of  marble,  of  tbeneatTanedimdeesIIj 
description,  and  is  pronounced  one  of  the  very  heat  apecimeaa  of  ita 
kind  in  BnglaBd. 

The  choir  coansts  of  ftfleen  atath,  wHb  peats  in  front  far  tbe 
minor  canofis  and  riwriatera,  and  containa  m»«  of  tbe  faeat  earraigs 
in  the  world. 

The  organ  is  ytrj  large  awd  magvifiaent ;  it  eevtains  nenrtj  walj 
sounding  stops  and  ftmr  mantuls  ;  tbe  bellows  are  in  tbe  cr^pt  and 
are  blowii  by  three  powerful  hydraulic  Baebmes. 

LeBving-  the  Soor  we  aaemd  a  flight  of  atepe,  eatled  tbe  gaametri- 
cal  stairs,  which,  a*  Mr.  WOkinaiHi  poiated  oat,  are  so  made  that  all 
tbe  ninety  reat  on  the  bottom  step,  and  hang  together  without  any 
viaible  support. 

At  the  top  of  these  slairs  we  saw  the  "  Great  Bell,"  and  great  it 
is,  being  10  feet  in  diameter,  ID  inches  thiok,  and  weighing  ll.SOOtbu. 
Tbe  hour  is  struck  by  a  hammer  weighing  145  lbs.  Tbe  elapper  ii 
only  used  to  toll  the  bell  on  the  death  of  a  member  of  tbe  Boyil 
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Family,  the  AvAikmkap  of  CanterVvrj,  t^  Biabop  of  London,  the 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  or  the  Lord  Major. 

The  clock,  which  is  just  helow  the  great  bell,  hat  two  fffcet,  each 
face  being  nearly  60  fleet  round.  The  mintite>hand  is  10  feet  long, 
and  weighs  75  lbs. ;  the  hmtr^hABd  is  6  feet  long,  and  weighs  44  lbs. 
The  pendulum  is  16  feet  in  length,  the  weight  at  the  end  is  one 
hundredweight ;  yet  it  is  suspended  by  a  spring  no  thxcker  than  a 
shilling.  It  takes  a  man  an  nonr  erery  day  to  wind  up  this  clock. 
Whilst  we  were  tb^re  he  was  so  esgaged;  so  we  took  a  tozB,  and 
fevsd  ft  so  easj  work. 

Coming  ha)f  way  down  the  stairs  we  turned  i^ng  a  passage,  and 
going  thrtpogh  a  doorway  foomd  ovrselyes  i&  the  Library — a  large 
rocB,  eomfortabiy  furniabed,  and  containing  upwards  of  7000  volumes. 
The  floor  is  conposed  of  3376  pieces  of  oak,  so  skilftdly  laid  that 
neiiber  imE  nor  peg  is  used  to  fasten  them. 

From  the  library  we  went  to  the  *<Whisperisg  QaUery,"  a 
gaBeiy  tbat  runs  roimd  the  base  oi  the  Cathedral  done,  and  so  eon- 
stnicted  that  the  least  whi^r  is  beard  on  the  appoeite  side ;  aad, 
though  140  fett  away,  heazd  as  phonly  as  if  it  were  a  lotid  Toke 
Bpeaking  close  to  the  ear. 

Travelling  upwards  by  means  of  stairs  and  ladders,  and  passing 
through  the  ^  Golden  Gallery,''  we  reached  the  Ball  aad  Croas,  wkieh, 
SB  you  see  in  tile  cut,  crowns  the  Cathedral,  and  small  as  tbey  k>ek  in 
the*  picture,  that  ball  and  cross  weigh  7  tons.  The  ball  is  large 
eBoogh  to  hold  twelre  persons.  The  cross  is  15  feet  high.  Mr. 
YeuBg  ctimbed  into  it.  I  did  not,  for  being  860  feet  above  the  giettad, 
I  was  afrwd  of  giddiaess  if  I  ventured  higher,  sa  I  reaaaiaed  atand- 
ing  on  a  ladder  in  the  ball,  seeing  as  much  of  London  as  I  eoald 
throogh  the  fog.  On  a  clear  day  the  view  from  this  point  is  most  ex- 
tensive ;  it  takes  in  the  whole  of  London,  with  the  conatry  bcyend 
its  outskirts,  and  the  Thames  rolling  placidly  hi  its  winding  course 
between  dense  masses  of  houses.  As  it  was,  thoagh  I  could  nal  look 
away,  I  eanld  look  down,  and  from  my  lofty  outlook  horses  and 
carnages  seemed  only  like  children's  toys,  and  men  and  waawn  like 
small  dc^k.  As  I  stcwd  there  waiting  my  friend's  retam,  I  fell  into  a 
muse.  I  thongfat  of  the  builders  w^  slowly,  stone  by  atone,  piled 
this  stupendous  fabric ;  the  storms  that  have  broken  npon  its  maasive 
crett ;  the  surges  of  life  that  have  raged  aronnd  its  base ;  liie 
generattofks  that  have  passed  through  its  doors  to  baptism,  marriage, 
and  burial.  They  have  passed  away,  bnt  it  remains,  solemnly  lilliBg 
its  head  above  man's  Kttleness,  and  seems  to  chaUenge  the  pasnag 
Bges  with  the  solemn  watchwords — death  I  eternity  '  God ! 

G.  S.  H. 
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BELIEVING    CHILDREN. 

A  SERMON  PWEPAEED  FOR  TBE  CHILDEEN'S   FEKYICE  AT 
&T.  EOMIKGO  MJKDAY  SCHOOL,  LIYEEPOOL. 

By  J.  HuDSTON. 


**  Iheee  little  ones  "which  believe  in  me.*' — Matt,  xviii.,  6, 

UFPOSE,  my  dear  childien,  that  the  blessed  Jeaus,  whoFe 
"words  these  are,  was  standiog  in  my  place  this  afternoon, 
and  that  He  was  going  to  speak  to  you  instead  of  me. 
As  you  looked  at  Him  you  would  see  that  He  had  a  very 
beautiful  and  loving  face.  But  His  eye  ?  What  "would 
you  think  of  it  ?  You  would  see  that  it  beamed  with  kindness,  but 
you  would  also  see  that  it  could  look  you  through  and  through,  and 
Know  all  that  was  in  your  mind  and  heart.  Well,  Jesus  knowing 
all  that  you  thought  and  felt  about  Himself,  how  would  He  have  to 
speak  to  you  ?  As  His  eye  went  round  the  congregation  and  rested 
on  you  one  after  another,  could  He  say,  *' These  are  little  ones  that 
believe  in  me" V 

We  should  like  it  to  be  so^I  should,  so  would  your  teacher,  and  so 
would  your  parents.  If  our  prayers  for  you  were  answered,  if  our 
wishes  for  you  were  fulfilled,  you  would  all  be  children  who  believe  in 
Jesus. 

**  But,  sir,"  some  of  you  ask,  "  were  the  little  ones  of  whom  Christ 
spoke  really  little  children  ?  Did  He  not  rather  mean  those  who  were 
little  in  disposition  ?  Persons  who  were  without  pride,  who  thought 
humbly  of  themselves,  and  had  no  malice,  nor  envy,  nor  guile,  nor 
any  naughty  feeling  in  their  souls  ?  Just,  as  you  know,  sir,  in  one 
of  our  hymns  God  is  asked  to  make  us  little  ?  " 

My  reply  is,  that  in  the  text  Jesus  did  really  mean  very  young 
children.    For  see  how  He  came  to  speak  in  this  way. 

The  disciples  came  unto  Him  and  asked  who  was  greatest  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  This  question  very  likely  arose  from  some  dispute 
they  had  had  about  the  matter,  and  they  wanted  their  Master  to  setde 
it  for  them.  Well,  how  did  He  settle  it  P  First  by  doing  something, 
and  then  by  saying  something  about  what  He  did.  What  He  did 
was  to  call  a  little  child  unto  Him,  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  Bis 
disciples.  This  was  intended  to  be  a  symbolical  act.  A  symbol  is  a 
sign  by  which  we  know  something ;  it  is  an  act  cr  object  which  re- 
presents something  else.  What  ibis  act  of  our  Lord  signified  or 
represented  He  himself  tells  us.  He  said,  '*  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
es^cept  ye  be  converted"  (that  is,  changed  in  your  disposition) '* and 
become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom.  But 
whoso  shall  humble  himself  as  this  little  child ''—  pointing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  child  ;He  had  put  in  their  midst — **the  same)  is  greatest  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  whoso  shall  receive  one  such  little 
child  in  my  name  receiveth  me." 
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It  is  clear,  then,  that  it  was  of  real  children — children  of  your 
age,  and  perhaps  younger  than  many  of  you— that  Jesus  spoke  when 
He  said,  *S  These  uttle  ones  which  believe  in  me." 

My  opinion  is  that  the  little  child  himself  whom  Jesus  put  in  the 
midst  of  His  disciples  was  a  believer  on  Him.  Should  you  not  be  glad 
if  I  could  tell  you  who  the  child  really  was  P  I  wish  I  could,  for  I 
should  like  to  know  myself.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  a  boy 
named  Ignatius,  who  afterwards  became  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and 
a  bishop,  and  who  when  a  very  old  man  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Rome.  But  while  this  is  said,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prove  the 
statement  to  be  true. 

Some  suppose  that  he  was  a  child  that  just  happened  to  be  in  the 
house  where  Jesus  lodged.  I  do  not  think  he  was  taken  in  such  a 
hapl^zard  way  myself.  I  believe  Jesus  was  at  the  house  of  one  of 
His  disciples,  nor  is  it  such  an  improbable  thin^  to  suppose  that  He 
vas  at  the  house  of  Peter,  and  that  the  child  He  made  apattern  of 
humilty  to  His  followers  was  a  child  of  this  disciple.  We  read  of 
Peter's  wife,  and  for  anything  we  know  he  migbt  have  children  too. 

Whether  Peter's  child  or  no,  I  cannot  give  up  the  idea  that  he 
was  the  child  of  a  disciple  whom  perhaps  Jesus  had  noticed  and  talked 
with,  and  who,  bv  what  Jesus  had  done  and  said  to  him,  had  been  won 
to  love  Jesus  and  put  his  trust  in  Him. 

But  I  must  try  to  explain  to  you  what  this  believing  on  Jesus  is — 
that  is,  what  it  is  when  done  by  a  child.  I  have  just  used  the  word 
tnist  in  the  place  of  believe,  and  I  did  so  purposely,  because,  while 
it  means  the  same  as  believe,  it  is  a  plainer  word,  and  one  you  will 
more  readily  un^derstand.  Now,  is  it  not  so  ?  Do  you  not  all  know 
what  to  trust  a  person  means  P  Wh)r,  it  is  one  of  the  first  things  a 
child  learns  to  do.  It  learns  to  do  it  before  it  can  understand  the 
thing  itself.  A  child  learns  to  trust  its  father,  and  especially  its 
mother,  long  before  it  can  talk  or  understand  what  being  a  mother  to 
it  means.  But  after  the  child  has  grown  old  enough  to  know  what 
a  mother  is,  and  what  her  care  and  her  love  for  her  children  are,  his 
trust  in  his  mother  is  the  same^hing  with  him  as  it  was  when  he  was  a 
very  little  child  carried  in  his  mother^s  arms.  The  same  thing,  yet 
^ith  a  difference ;  the  difference  that  there  is  between  what  we  call 
intelligence  and  instinct.  He  did  it  at  first  from  instinct,  he  does  it 
now  with  intelligeqce — that  is,  knowing  what  he  does. 

Now,  you  little  ones,  just  listen  to  what  I  say. 

Though  you  are  so  little  you  have  many  wants,  and  some  of  them 
are  very  great  wants,  too,  and  you  cannot  supply  them  yourselves. 
How  badly  off  you  would  be  if  you  had  no  food  to  eat,  nor  clothes 
to  wear,  nor  bed  to  sleep  on,  nor  home  to  live  in,  until  you  got  them 
^ith  your  own  hands.  And  yet  you  seem  very  cheerful  and  happy 
to-day,  and  I  daresay  the  thought  of  how  you  shall  get  food  and  rai- 
ment never  gives  you  any  trouble  of  mind.  "  Oh,  dear,  no,  sir,  why 
should  it  ?  We  have  got  fathers  and  mothers  who  provide  us  with 
aU  these  things."    *^  Ah,  then  you  believe  in  fathers  and  mothers,  do 
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you?"  "Of  course  we  do."  Well,  thjeii,  from  yoor  tr«et  ia  them 
learn  what  it  i%  to  trust  in  Xesas,  for,  as  an  act  of  tke  mind,  befieving 
on  Jesus  is  the  6ame  as  belieyiBg  on  anyone  else. 

But  to  believe  ia  yoar  peivsts  you  must  know  l^eai,  and  you 
jaiMt  knew  Jesus  to  believe  in  Him.  St.  Paul  asks  of  adults, 
"^How  shall  they  bdtieye  on  Kim  of  wi^m  they  hxwe  not 
heard  ?*'  And  by  this  he  shows  tiie  need  there  is  to  send  men  to 
preach  about  Jesus  to  those  who,  do  not  know  Hin. 

Now  let  us  come  back  to  the  little  child  that  Jesus  fMft  in  Die 
midst  of  His  disciplos.'  That  child  knew  something  of  Jetas.  If  he 
was  the  child  of  a  disciple  ho  would  learn  somothing  of  Him  from 
his  parents.  He  would  certainly  hear  them  talk  about  Him.  and  His 
wonderful  doings,  and  very  probably  they  would  i^ieak  to  him 
directly  about  Jesus,  and  especislly  when  they  were  teaching  him 
the  Scriptures.  For  with  the  Jews  it  was  a  yeritabfe  part  of*  their 
religion  to  do  this  to  their  children.  This  would  pr^iare  and 
dispose  his  mind  to  believe  on  Jesus,  just  as  it  did  wkh  ximotiiy : 
"  From  a  child  thou  hast  known  tite  Holy  Scriptures,  which  aie 
able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation  through  fidth  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.'* 

This  is  just  your  case.  Tour  parents  and  teachers  have  been  talkhig 
to  you  about  Jesus  as  long  as  you  remember.    You  canatrt  thii&k  of  the 
time  when  you  first  heard  of  His  name*    When  you  were  quite  babes 
your  mothers,  as  they  pressed  you  to  their  bosoms*  tried  to  soothe  you 
when  in  pain,  and  hush  you  to  rest  when  you  were  weary,  by  singiBg 
ahont  Jesus.    As  soon  as  you  could  understand  anything  they  told 
you  the  story  of  His  birth,  and  life,  and  death.     How  wl^  He  was 
bom  they  wrapped  Him  in  swaddling  clothes  and  laid  Him  in  a 
wjjiger,  and  how  angels  came  at  midnight  to  the  shepherds  watcdiiiig 
their  flocks  in  the  fields,  and  told  them  a  Saviour  was  bom  to  them. 
How  **  the  child  grew,  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  filled  with  wisdom ; 
and  the  graee  of  God  was  upon  Him.'^    How  when  He  was  twelve 
^ears  old,  He  went  vnik  His  parents  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Feast  of  the 
Passover.     How  He  tarried  there  unkjiown  to  His  parents  when  they 
returned,  and  was  found  by  them  after  seeking  for  Him  three  days, 
in  the  temple,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors,  both  hearing  them, 
and  asking  them  questions^  while  ail  that  heard  Him  were  astonished 
at  His  understanding  and  answers.    How  after  He  became  a  man 
He  went  about  doing  good,  preaching  the  Gospel  off  the  kingdom,  and 
healing  all  manner  of  sickness  and  disease  aaM)ng  the  people.    ]tfow 
the  great  men  among  the  Jews  hated  and  persecuted  Him,  and 
aC  length  took  Him  by  cruel  hands  and  nailed  Him  to  a  ties.    Hov 
after  His  death  He  was  hud  in  a  sepulchre  that  was  hewn  in  stone, 
while  a  huge  block  was  rolled  to  its  mouth,  and  soldiers  placed  all 
round,  to  keep  Him  from  rising  from  the  dead.     But  how,  notwith- 
standing,  He  did  rise  again,  and  appeared  to  His  disciples,  and  told 
them  to  go  among  aH  people  and  preach  to  them  in  His  name  repent- 
amoe  and  forgiveness  of  sins.    And,  finally,  how  He  went  right  oat 
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of  tiiear  mkkt  up  mto  heaven,  andj  took  His  seat  tvr  ever  there  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  and  is  now  ahie  to  bstb  to  the  uttermost  all 
tliat  emme  to  God  by  Hia. 

Tbeae  a«d  maay  many  nore  thmirs  yon  here  been  told  about 
Jetea  Now  a  ohUd  that  beheves  in  Josna  does  not  say  these  tbittgs 
are  ail  faise,  he  does  not  deay  their  truthfiihiess,  for  then  he  wouhi  be 
aa  unbeliever.  Nor  does  he  say  '*  I  don't  care  for  these  thiage,  and  I 
won't  attend  to  then."  But,  like  the  children  -who  cried  Hoeanna  in 
the  teeairie,  ho  receives  as  true  all  that. the  Sori^itufes  tail  about 
Jesus,  aad  thinks  and  feels  towards  Jesus  aeedrdin|rly. 

SUA  as  the  Apostk  says,  .*'  vhen  I  was  a  <^iki  I  spahe  as  a  child, 
and  1  understood  as  a  chihL"  Now  yon  are  children,  and  |onr 
thoughts  about  Jesus,  and  your  faith  in  Jesus,  we  expect  to  be 
in  keeping  with  your  age  and  oajiAoky.  In  your  religion,  as  well  as 
in  everything  else,  we  look  far  you  to  be  child-like.  You  must  not 
think  it  is  necessary  fdr  you  to  know  as  much  as  I  do,  and  feel  as  much 
as  I  do,  that  you  may  truly  belSexe  in  Jesus.  Oh,  no,  Jesus  does  not 
require  thut !  He  knows  you  are  children,  and  He  makes  all  allowance 
for  your  ignorance  and  weakness.  Just  as  your  teax^ber  does  when 
70U  are  learning  your  lesson.  Yon  meet  with  a  bard  word  that  you 
cannot  all  set  once  pronounce,  or  with  a  hard  thought  which  you  can- 
not understand,  but  y oorteacher  does  not  say, "  What  a  dimce  you  are ! ' 
and  send  you  away  without  further  instruction.  Otherwise,  he  takes 
pains  with  you,  spells  the  word  out  for  you,  or  helps  you  to  spell  it  out, 
and  makes  the  truth  as  simple  to  you  as  he  can  that  be  may  get  it  into 
your  mind.  Now  you  attend  to  what  your  teacher  saya,  and  try  your 
best  to  learn.  Feihaps  you  are  a  little  dnll,  but  you  take  pains,  and 
you  persevere.  This  satisfies  your  teacher,  he  is  pleased  with  you, 
and  he  has  every  hope  that  you  will  grow  up  an  intelligent  and  weli- 
infemed  child,  and  when  you  oeme  to  man*8  estate  know  all  (hat  it  is 
neoesiary  for  you  to  know  rightly  to  p^orm  your  part  in  Hie. 

This  will  make  clear  to  you  what  beHeving  on  Jesus  means.  You 
try  to  take  in  ail  tkat  you  are  tM  about  Jesus,  and  you  try  to  feel  and 
we  aeeardimg  to  what  you  know  about  Him,  and  that  makes  you  a 
hdiever  m  Jesus,  That  makes  me  a  believer  in  Him,  and  ail  the 
diftreBce  between  you  and  me  as  believers  in  Jesus  is  that  I  am  older 
than  you,  and  have  read  more  about  Jesus,  and  thought  more  about 
Jesus  than  you<,  and  so  know  more  about  Him — know  more  what  He 
is,  and  what  He  came  into  the  world  for,  than  yob  can  possibly  do. 
I  have  ako  an  older  heart  as  well  as  an  older  head  than  you,  and  this 
gives  me  a  greater  power  of  JGeeling  than  you  possess.  But  I  wish  you  to 
•ee  tbat  iHiile  this  makes  me  a  somewhat  different  believer  in  Jesus  to 
you,  it  does  not  make  me  a  truer  believer  in  Him  than  you  may  be. 

Nor  does  it  neoeasarily  make  me  a  better  believer  in  Jesus  than 
children  may  be.  The  conduct  of  Jesus  shows  that.  Here  were  His 
|;rown-up  di6ei|>les  disputing  among  themselves  which  was  greatest. 
They  a|k  Him  to  decide  the  dispute  for  them,  and  He  does  it  by 
plaong  a  ehild-beHerer  in  their  midst  as  their  pattern.    Get  changed 
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in  your  dispositioD,  and  become  like  this  little  child*    In  My  kingdom 
you  become  great  by  being  little. 

I  see  I  baTe  Bpoken  to  you  as  long  as  I  ought.  I  will  therefore  coh- 
clude.  In  doing  so  I  have  a  request  to  make.  I  have  reason  to  hope 
that  some  of  you  are  believers  in  Jesus.  My  request  of  you  is  the 
same  as  that  made  by  the  Apostle  James— '<  Show  me  your  faith  by 
your  works."  That  is,  by  what  you  do,  by  how  you  live.  Jesus 
makes  the  request  Himself.  Be  says  to  you  children,  *'  If  ye  love  me 
keep  my  conimandaoents."  I  will  mention  only  two,  and  if  you  will 
try  to  keep  them  because  Jesus  asks  you,  you  will,  however  young 
you  may  be,  be  true  believers  in  Him.  **  This  is  my  commandment, 
that  ye  love  one  another."  **  Children  obey  your  parents  in  ail 
things ;  for  this  is  well-pleasing  unto  the  Lord.'' 

» 

A  BOT  wants  to  know  how  he  may  learn  Latin.  We  will  tell  him 
as  well  as  we  can  : — 

Ist.  Learn  English.  Has  that  been  attended  to  ?  For  boys  must 
speak  English  before  they  know  how  to  speak  or  read  Latin. 

2nd.  When  you  are  ready  to  begin  to  learn  Latin,  and  suppose  it 
necessary  to  l^arn  it,  be  determined  to  learn  it.  Don't  begin  and 
then  give  it  up. 

drd.  Get  a  good  teacher  if  you  can,  for  a  good  teacher  will  save 
you  much  time,  and  some  distress  of  mind. 

4th.  But  if  you  cannot  get  a  good  teacher  do  not  get  one  at  all, 
for  a  poor  teacher  is  worse  than  none. 

5tn.  Get  the  proper  books.  Two  are  all  you  need  at  first 
Finnock's  Catechism  of  Latin  Grammar,  and  Valpy's  Latin  Delectus. 
These  will  cost  about  3s.  6d.,  or  at  some  old  book-stall  may  be  had 
for  a  shilling.  When  you  have  learnt  the  declension  of  nouns,  pro- 
nouns, and  adjectives,  learn  the  conjugation  of  the  verbs,  and  when 
this  is  all  fixed  on  your  memory  then  begin  to  read  Valpy,  or  some 
similar  book.  Do  not  trouble  yourself  at  first  with  syntax.  Kemember 
that  the  learning  of  Latin  or  any  other  language  is  learning  the  words 
or  roots  of  it,  and  anyone  who  is  to  read  Latin  easily  must  have  a 
fair  stock  of  these  words  or  roots  on  his  memory,  or  he  will  be  always 
a  dictionary  slave.  When  you  have  read  Valpy  through  once,  then 
^o  to  your  grammar  a  second  time  for  the  syntax;  and  then  read 
Valpy  again  in  the  light  of  the  increased  knowledge  you  have,  and  by 
the  time  you  have  done  this,  which  will  take  you  about  six  months, 
you  will  be  pleased  with  the  progress  you  have  made.  You  can  then 
go  to  some  easy  book  in  prosCf  not  in  poetry,  and  read  it,  or  you  can 
take  a  Latin  Testament  and  read  it  through.  You  may  then  easily 
read  CsBsar's  Gallic  War  and  Virgil,  by  the  help  of  your  dictionary, 
and  then  you  can  read  almost  any  Latin  author  with  comparative 
ease.  We  give  this  advice  supposing  you  have  no  teacher,  but  by  ail 
means  have  one  if  you  can. 
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Ainsworth,  October  6,  1873. 
Dear  Sik,— I  find  in  the  4th  chapter  of  the  1st  Epistle  of  John,  and 
the  Ist  verse,  that  it  says,  *'  Beloved,  helieve  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the 
spirits,  whether  they  are  of  God."  What  does  John  mean  when  he  says 
try  the  spirits  ?  The  Spiritualists  teach  us  that  we  are  to  try  thorn  with 
a  table.    Will  you  please  explain  your  idea  in  next  month's  magazine  ? 

Kalph  Shaw. 

Aksweb. — John  means  that  we  should  try  the  teachers  who  come 
to  us  with  real  or  pretended  revelations  from  God.  **  Beloved, 
believe  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are  of  God, 
because  many  f&he  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the  world."  A  man^s 
words  often  reveal  his  spirit.  Of  John  the  Baptist  it  was  said  **  he  ahall 
go  before  him  in  the  spirit  of  Elias."  Our  Lord  said  to  James  and 
John,  Luke  ix.,  55,  when  they  desired  to  command  fire  from  heaven 
to  come  down  on  those  who  had  not  behaved  as  they  considered  they 
ought  to  have  done,  **  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of." 
Thus,  spirit  means  disposition,  opinion,  or  view  of  things  ;  and  in  this 
sense  the  disposition,  opinions,  and  views  of  the  prophets  were  to  be 
''  tried."  And  as  to  trying  them  with  **  a  table  "  we  consider  it  about 
as  nonsensical  as  the  rest  of  the  so-called  spiritualists*  views.  $ 

October  6,  1873. 
Beab  Sib, — ^Will  you  kindly  explain  the  following  : — In  St.  John,  Ist 
chapter,  the  former  part  of  the  18th  verse,  we  read  that  no  man  hath 
9een  God  at  any  time ;  then,  in  Exodus,  24th  chapter,  former  part  of  the 
10th  verse,  we  read  that  they  saw  the  God  of  Israel.  Your  explanation 
upon  this  subject  will  greatly  oblige  A  Juvekile, 

Ansi^er. — Our  Saviour,  in  the  passage  referred  to  in  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John,  intends  us  to  understand  that  the  essence  of  the  Deity 
bas  not  been  seen  by  any  man.  As  to  certain /orm«  in  which  He  has 
appeared  to  His  servants  at  different  times,  they  have  been  various. 
Moses  and  the  Jews  saw  a  form  in  which  the  Deity  chose  to  appear  to 
them.  But  even  as  to  Moses,  God  said  unto  him.  Exodus  xxxiii.,  20, 
''Thou  canst  not  see  my  face ;  for  there  shall  no  man  see  me  and 
live."  And  in  the  same  chapter  God  says,  verse  23,  "  And  I  will 
take  away  mine  hand,  and  thou  shalt  see  my  back  parts ;  but  my  face 
shall  not  be  seen.''  There  is,  therefore,  not  the  least  discrepancy 
between  Ijie  passages  our  correspondent  refers  to. 

Shelton,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  November  10,  1873. 
Dear  Sib, — There  are  some  people  who  tell  us  that  when  Christian 
people  die  they  go  to  a  place  caHed  Paradise,  there  to  await  the  day  of 
judgment,  when  they  will  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  God  in  heaven ;  others 
Bay  that  they  go  direct  to  heaven. 

They  that  say  they  go  to  Paradise  say  if  they  went  direct  to  heaven 
there  would  be  no  need  of  a  judgment  day. 

Will  you  please  give  your  opinion  on  the  subject  in  the  ''Queries "  of 
the  Juvenile  Imstbuctob  and  Gompa>'ion  ?  An  early  answer  will  oblige, 
yours  respectfully,  Robert  Judd. 

Answer. — Our  Lord  said  to  the  dying  thief  "  This  day  shalt  thou 
oe  with  me  in  Paradise."     So  we  believe  does  every  holy  person  who 
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dies.  As  to  the  idea  tk*t  if  they  go  to  heaTen  there  "will  be  no  need 
of  a  judgmeiFt-day,  it  is  »6t  the  teaehing  ef  Scripture  that  the 
happiness  of  the  sayed  wHl  be  suspended  tSl  tixe  Tadgment-dsy,  or 
that  the  misery  of  the  lose  will  not  commeiice  till  then.  We  regaid 
the  final  jtidgment  as  a  declaratory  judgment,  at  which  ire  shall 
reeeiTe  accMchtng  to  the  things  done  in  the  body,  whether  good  or 
eyiL 

Manchester,  Kovemher  27,  1873. 

DxAa  Sir, — (I)  Bo  yon  think  that  Scnptnre  warrants  the  statement 

that  a  distinet  period  will  elapse  between  the  coming  of  Jesirs  Christ  to 

receiye  His  people  and  His  coming  to  judgment  P    Or  (2)  Will  He  reeeire    | 

His  people  and  judge  the  world  at  one  cotaing  P    If  your  asswer  be 

"  Tes  "  to  the  tat  qnestipD,  will  the  world  be  conrerted  before  He  eomes 

fiw  His  people?    I  ahaU  be  ^d  if,  in.  replymgc,  y«a  will  gire  me  Se>i^ 

tare  beiucing  oat  your  answer  to  any  of  the  ahoTS  qasstioos  throi^h  your 

JTJVBmLE. — ^Toars  truly,  TkutS'Sskkme. 

Answer. — ^As  far  as  we  know,  or  csoi  ga^^er  from  the  Seriptnxes, 
there  will  but  be  one  conung  of  Christ,  and  tiiat  will  be  to  judge  tke 
world  and  to  receive  His  people  to  their  finid  reward.  We  do  not 
know  exactly  whether  the  world  will  be  converted  €»r  not  before  Christ 
comes,  beeafose  different  interpretations  are  pnt  upon  those  passages 
which  refer  to  this  snbjeet.  We  know  this,  howerer,  that  bkased  is 
that  servant  who,  when  his  Lord  eometh,  shall  be  fetmd  watching. 
This  is  enough  for  us  without  troab^ng  ourselves  aboet  when  Christ 
will  come,  or  whether  He  will  come  ooce  or  half-a-dozen  times*  Those 
who  take  pleasure  in  these  questions  are  welcome  to  their  pains  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  bat  we  have  enovgh  to  do  to  get  on  with  our 
editing,  and  otherwise  working  out  our  salvation* 

Dbar  Sib, — ^I  shall  feel  ohhged  to  yon  if  yoa  will  give  an  aaswer  in 
ear  JuYSNiLx  iNSTancTOB  to  the  j&^lowiag  query :  I  read  in  B<mia3M  iz., 
II,  12,  13,  *'  For  the  chzLdxen  being  not  yet  bom,  neither  having  done 
any  good  or  evil,  that  the  purpose  of  God  according  to  election  xaight 
staoid,  not  <^  works  but  of  Him  that  calleth,  it  was  said  unto  her,  The  elder 
shall  serve  the  younger ;  as  it  is  written,  Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  Esau 
have  I  hated." — Yours  truly, 

A  Constant  ItEADSK  of  the  Jutbhile  Ihstbtctor. 

A;(SW££. — Our  friend  proposes  no  query.  He  gives  us*  a  passage 
of  Scripture,  and  we  suppose  wants  us  to  explain  it.  Well,  the  words 
are  very  plain.  God  did  choose  Jacob  belere  he  was  bom,  aikl  he 
did  rejeet  £iau  befiore  he  was  bora.  But  what  then  F  Has  this  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  personal  salvation  of  either  of  them  ?  Thia  is 
tiie  main  queation.  Gkid  dees  **  eket  ^  men  asd  fsmSics  aid  races  of 
men  for  His  providential  puarposes.  And  He  kiuyws  before  they  eo»e 
into  existence  whether  they  will  be  suitable  or  Kct  for  His  pnrposes. 
But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  personal  salvation,  or  at  least  it 
does  not  prevent  their  salvation.  This  is  how  we  understand  this 
passage  in  question,  vdA  we  know  no  other  'ctmsiflitent  islerpretation 
we  can  pot  upon  it. 
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Shsffield  South  Ciucuit. — ^Bear  Sir, — It  is  with  feeliBgi4]f  pfouim 
tbat  I  aimottnce  to  yoa  our  aaaaal  juy^oule  misnonary  skoetiag  at  Birley 
Carr>  held  on  Sunday  afternoon,  October  I2tli,  1S7Z.  Our  respected 
fiiflcd,  Mr.  P.  J«  SmiAiiL,  SJMiffield,  prandod  on  the  oooasoo.  Alter  the 
readings  of  tiie  riyort,  whi(^  gave  yeral  satiefiMStum,  addreasea  were 
defiverad  by  eacix  of  eur  Sunlay-aehofli  Btt^^flriateadeBtB — ^yis.,  Kr.  Qt. 
Horfia  aad  Idr,  B.  Flal^  atod  Bereral  id  the  im/Aan,  Our  esteemed 
fmade,Mr.  J.  &  BobuucAaod  Mr.  J.  FesteE,  Sbeffield,  gfave  very  isteresi. 
i&g^addreneaxmtheioiMiQBeryeBtaqpriee.  Becitatioasweceg^i'venbyseTeral 
of  i^  ackolan.  The  vMcting  wi^s  tfarenghouit  of  a  very  pleasant  and  iiL- 
strnciivB  kind.  The  coQactors  ha-ve  done  eoanderably  well  daring  the 
year,  as  will  he  seen  by  lbs  SolWwing  rqport: — 
OoUeoted  Vy  Girls— 

Mary  Ann  Flatta  .« ^        

Maria  Drewry  Mucfin 

aDXX   vrZagg  •••  •••  •..  >..  •••  ••• 

Martha  Steel      •^        

Alioe  Bxidge      ...        •.»        ...        ...        ...        ••• 

Catherine  M.  OUereaxnshaw 

!Eilizabeth  Clay  ...         ...        ... 

£llen  HuBcroft    ...         ...        ...        ...         ...        ,.. 

Emma  Jane  Beal  

Hannah  Machen 

Collected  by  Boys- 
Joseph  Armitage 

Herbert  Wagg 

Jno.  Armitage    ...        ...         .'..         ...         ...        ... 

Joseph  Massey 

Ernest  Murfin 


£ 

B.     < 

1 

1 

7 

9 

1 

2 

8 

0  17 

7 

0 

16 

H 

0 

14 

Qt 
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7 

4 

0 

4 

1 

0 

8 

H 

0 

2 

4- 

0 

e 

6 

0 

6 

2 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

d 

0 

2 

4 

£6  14    4^ 
Collection  Meeting 14    0 

Total £7  18    4J 

An  advance  on  last  year. — Amos  Heath,  Secretary. 

Otley,  Bbadfobd  Circuit. — On  Sunday  aiteraooD,  ISlovember 
2nd,  we  held  our  juvenile  missionary  meeting  in  our  chapel,  thebo<i^ 
being  nearly  filled.  Our  esteemed  minister,  Bev.  S.  T.  Nicholson,  pre- 
sided. The  report  was  read  by  the  secretary,  who  stated  that  this  was 
the  first  meeting  that  had  been  held  in  connection  with  our  sdieol  for  the 
last  six  years,  but  that  it  was  the  determination  of  the  teachers  to  have 
one  every  year  in  future.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Messrs  H.  Armi- 
tage, T.  Whitaker,  W.  A.  Robinson,  W.  Fowler,  E.  Berks,  and  H.  E. 
Craven.  A  dialogue  was  said  by  W.  Watson  and  J.  Bhodes ;  another  by 
Ann  Brumfitt,  M.  A.  Foster,  Emily  Foster,  and  Esther  Hartley ;  and 
also  one  by  M.  A.  Hartley,  a^  Jane  Brumfitt.  Recitations  were  given 
by  Clara  Hartley  and  W.  Fieldhouse.  The  addresses,  &c.,  were  of  a 
highly  iiiterestiE^  and  profitable  character.  The  collection  amounted  to 
£1  lis.    The  following  sums  were  collected  by  cards : — 
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£    B.   d. 
Charles  £xley       ...         ...         •••         ...         ...         ...         ...         2    4    0 

George  Whitaker 0  16    0 

Fred  Robinson     0  11    0 

Thus  the  total  amount  raised  by  our  Juvenile  Society  this  year  is  £5  2b. 
— Isaac  Hollinos,  Secretary. 

PuDSEY  Society,  Bradford  Circuit. — ^We  held  our  annual  juvenile 
missionary  meeting  on  Sunday,  October  26th,  1878,  when  our  esteemed 
brother  John  Boyes  occupied  the  chair,  when  addresses  were  delivered 
by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Wilby,  of  Fulneck,  and  our  esteemed  minister,  the 
Bev.  T.  A.  Nicholson,  of  Otley,  Mr.  Thomas  Proud,  and  Mr.  John  Dalby, 
Sutcliffe.  The  addresses  were  very  appropriate  for  the  occasion,  full  of 
earnest  zeal  that  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  may  find  its  widening  way  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  Dialogues  and  pieces  were  also  recited 
by  the  following  scholars  : — Dialogue  on  our  China  Missions  by  Ehza- 
beth  Ann  Glover  and  Bhoda  Hinchiliffe ;  dialogue,  *'  England's  Duty  to 
the  Heathen,"  by  Laura  Ackeroyd  and  Margaret  Ann  Hinchiliffe ;  and 
other  pieces  by  Mary  E.  Clapton,  Mary  Feamley,  and  Hannah  Mary 
Glover.  The  meeting  was  well  attended,  and  great  interest  was  mani' 
fested  by  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  echolars.  The  collection 
amounted  to  £1  8s.  Our  young  friends  also  have  been  particularly  active 
during  the  year,  with  the  following  result 


Martha  Bayner 

Mary  Brogden    ... 
LouIeh  Porter     ... 

Jane  Flini worth 

Mary  Fearnley  ... 
Sarah  Ann  Shoesmith  ... 

Betty  Walker     

Hannah  Mary  Glover  ... 
Harriet  Emma  Glover  ... 
Mary  Ellen  Clapton 
Georgo  W.  Greaves 
John  Glover 
Sarah  E.  Lumby 
Mary  Elizabeth  Townend 

Arthur  Webster 

Murguson  Stott  ... 
Margaret  Ann  Hinchiliffe 

Samuel  Wade      

Sophia  Ingham 

Laura  Ackeroyd 

Emily  Wade       

Smaller  Sums    


£ 

s.    d. 

2 

11    0 

2 

0    0 

1 

1    0 

0 

13    U 

0 

10    0 

0 

9    3 

0 

5    H 

0 

5    0 

0 

5    0 

0 

4    7J 

0 

3    6 

0 

3    4 

0 

3    1 

0 

2    8 

0 

2    9 

0 

2    7 

0 

2    5^ 

0 

2    3 

0 

2    2 

0 

2    Oi 

0 

2    0 

0 

15    7 

Less  Expense     

Total  Income  for  the  year 


11  16    6 
0  16    0 

£11     0    6 


Hoping  that  our  next  report  may  be  more  favourable  than  the  present— 
Joshua  Shoesmith,  Mission  Secretary. 
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ANN  CROSLAND. 
Ann  Crosland,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Joe  and  Emma  Grosland,  and  was  bom  at  Quarmsby,  a  small  village 
about  a  mile  distant  irom  our  flourishing  Church  and  Sabbath-school  at 
Lindley,  in  the  Huddersfield  Circuit,  July  12th,  1852  ;  to  which  school 
she  and  her  elder  brother  were  sent  by  their  parents  at  a  very 
early  age  (who  had  themselves  both -been  scholars  in  this  school),  where 
she  continued  to  attend,  on  the  whole  very  regularly,  until  she  arrived  at 
the  age  of  seventeen.  And  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  gracious 
influences  there  brought  to  bear  upon  her  youthful  soul  were  means  in 
God's  hands  of  preserving  her  from  much  evil. 

But  it  was  not  until  after  she  had  reached  her  seventeenth  year, 
however,  that  she  was  enabled  by  the  help  of  God's  Spirit  rightly  to  see 
her  sinful  state  by  nature,  and  her  great  need  of  a  Saviour.  But  soon 
after  this  time,  '*  thanks  be  to  God,"  while  some  special  services  were 
being  held  in  connection  with  our  Lindley  Society,  after  having  heard  a 
sermon  preached,  I  beUeve  by  the  Kev.  J.  W.  Williams,  then  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Circuit,  being  convinced  of  sin,  she  sought  the  Lord  in 
penitence,  and,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  found  Him  to  the  joy  of  her 
6ouL 

**  She  laid  her  sins  on  Jesus, 
The  spotless  Lamb  of  God, 
Who  bore  them  all,  and  freed  her 
From  the  accursed  load." 

From  this  time  her  attendance  at  the  class-meeting,  which  was  held 
at  her  father*s  house,  and  at  the  other  public  means  of  grace,  was,  we 
think,  such  as  to  show  that  her  conversion  was  real  and  genuine.  Soon 
after  this  time  she  also  became  a  teacher  in  the  Sabbath-school,  which  she 
continued  up  to  the  time  of  her  last  illness,  which  commenced  about  nine 
months  before  her  death,  during  which  period  she  at  times  suffered 
severely ;  but  when  she  suffered  most  she  was  enabled  by  the  grace  of 
Ood  to  say  with  her  blessed  Hedeemer  '*  not  my  will  but  Thine  be  done." 
During  her  protracted  illness  she  was  visited  by  many  friends,  who 
spoke  and  prayed  with  her,  amongst  whom  were  our  own  resident 
minister,  the  Bev.  J.  Le  Huray,  and  the  Eev.  Dr.  Stock,  a  neighbouring 
Baptist  minister,  whom  she  was  always  glad  to  see  and  hear ;  and  to 
some  of  whom  she  would  sometimes  say,  in  answer  to  the  question,  '*  You 
are  not  afraid  to  die?"  **No,  for  dying  is  but  going  home."  But  to 
come  nearer  to  the  time  when  she  departed  this  life,  and  exchanged  this 
vile  earth  for 

*' A  heaven  of  joy  and  loye,'* 
the  writer  would  have  the  reader  to.  go  in  imagination  with  him  into  that 
room  and  see  that  dying  one  gasping  for  breath,  and  listen  while  he  speaks 
to  her  of  her  future  prospects.  The  question  is  put,  *  *  Are  you  afraid  to 
die  ? "  The  answer  is  g^ven  in  the  negative.  The  writer  begins  to  repeat 
the  hymn  which  commences  thus — 

"  A  home  in  heaven,  what  a  jojrful  thought]!' 
^heu  she  exclaims,  **Yes!  yes!"— 

**  A  home  in  heaven,  as  the  sufferer  lies 
On  her  bed  of  pain,  and  uplifts  her  eyes 


To  that  bright  world,  what  a  joy  is  given, 
Sy  ti^e  blessed  hope  of  a  hoate  in  beiiYen !" 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  say,  "  Tou  remember  what  Christ  said  to  His 

disciples  when  about  to  leave  tihem,  '  lo  my  Father's  house  are  many 

mAnaioaa ;  if  it  were  act  so  I  wonkL  have  told  yon.     I  go  to  jprepaire  a 

place  for  yon ;  and  if  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you  I  wiU  conie  again 

and  veeeiTe  you  to  myself,  that  where  I  am  there  you  msy  be  also. ' ''  And 

then  he  eontinund,  ''There  wiH  be  no  more  pstxi,  neithor  sozrow  nor 

cryiag,  for  these 

'  Stiflbrirg  and  sorrow,  pain  and  de«ti^ 
Are  feared  and  felt  no  move.' " 

The  writer  having  said  this,  she  desired  him  to  pray  with  her.  He  did 
so  ;  site  then  expressed  a  strong  desire  (to  the  members  of  the  family  then 
present)  to  meet  them  all  in  heaven.  Affcer  this  time  she  Hved  a  day  or 
two,  but  was  not  able  to  speak  much,  and  she  fell  asleep  in  Jesoa  Sept 
24tb,  1873,  »ged  twenty-one  years,  and  was  interred  in  the  Zion  Chapel 
graveyard,  Lindley,  Sept  27th,  1873. 

On  her  funeral  caards  the  following  verses  were  inscribed,  which  we 
believe  corresponded  exactly  with  her  experience  : — 

**  She  suffered  bard,  she  aaSkxeA  long. 
But  now  she  eangs  the  conquenv'a  song; 
Here  she  enjoyed  the  second  birth. 
And  lived  in  Christ  awhile  on  earth ; 
And  now  she  Uyee  above. 

"  A  palm  of  victory  now  she  bean ; 
Her  brow  a  crown  of  gloiry  wean : 
Her  blood-washed  garments  are  quite  pure, 
And  her  eternal  joy  is  sore  : 

To  her  'to  die'  was  'gain.' " 

Dear  reader,  the  writer  of  this  short  biography  desires  to  aak  yon  one  . 

question ;  it  is  this,  **  Are  you  prepared  to  die  ?"    If  so,  be  thou  faithful  ; 
unto  death,  and  thou  shalt  receive  a  crown  of  life.     If  you  feel  that  this 

is  not  your  haj^y  experience,  in  the  name  of  Christ  I  beseeeh  you  to  ; 

think  seriously,  to  pray  earnestly,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  God  at  once,  for  | 

delay  is  dangerous,  '*  for  thou  knowest  not  what  a  day  may  bring  £orth.''  [ 

May  the  Lord  help  you  to  do  this,  so  that  at  laat  your  experience  may  ; 

be  that  of  our  sister's,  that  ^*  dying  is  but  going  home,"  and  th«t  for  you  ' 

*  *  to  die  is  gain.  '*  | 

So  prays  yours,  &c. ,  i 

A  SuMBAV-fiCHOOL  TbACHXX. 


LIVE    PEACEABLY. 

Two  young  ragged  boys,  whose  names  were  Guy  and  Jaek,  found  an 
old  rope  lying  in  the  load.  over  the  possession  of  which  they  disputed 
long  and  loud.  Guy  snatched  one  end,  and  Jack  the  other  :  and  both 
pulled  with  all  their  force  to  get  it.  Suddenly  the  rope  hn^,  and 
both  fell  backward  into  the  mud,  presenting  a  pitiable  appearance. 

A  passer-by  said  to  them  at  this  very  mom^it,  '^  Behold,  what 
happens  to  the  quarrelers  1  For  the  most  worthless  trifle  they  become 
angry  at  each  other ;  and  what  then  results  ?   They  coyer  themselves 
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with  ridicote  and  shame  befbre  the  eyes  of  everybody,  just  as  yoa  two 
now  stend  before  me  coTered  with  mud  snd  dirt." 

**  Study  to  keep  the  pesee ;  for  diaeof  d  always  brings  evil  in  its 
train." 


BIBLE  aUESTIONS  AND  PUZZLES. 

^R  sone  yews  past  the  readers  of  the  Jutenile  IsanKUCTOR 
iMve  been  ia  the  habit  of  asking  the  Editor  to  answer  their 
questions.  This  he  has  kindly  done,  and  no  doubt  will  eon- 
tinne  to  do ;  bat  ^  Unde  Teaser "  thinks  the  qnestions 
flitofdd  not  all  come  from  one  side,  so  he  proposes  to  ask 

the  readers  of  this  Magaaine  to  anawer  a  few  questions  which,  with 

tlw  Editor's  permission,  he  wiU  ask  erery  month. 

The   Editor   has  teid  <<  Uneie  Teazer "  that  he  will  distribate 

prises  aoMMg  those  who  are  BM»t  suecesaful  m  answering  the  qnes- 

tk)ffs» 

The  prizes  wiQ  be  as  follows : — 

s.  d. 

Ist  Prise.    Books  to  the  Talue  of    ...    10  0 

2nd  Prize.        „                „                ...      5  0 

3rd  Prize.        „                „                ...      2  6 

4th  Prize.         ,,                „               ...       2  6 

The  Editor  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  all  who  send  answers 
must  please  comply  with  the  following  conditions : — 

1st.  Along  with  the  answers  send  name  and  address  in  foil  to 
the  Editor,  24,  Tra&lgar  Square,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

2ttd.  Answers  must  be  receired  before  the  15th  day  of  the  month. 

3rd.  Write  as  plain  as  you  can. 

4th.  Pay  the  postage. 

1. — A  little  boy  had  two  names — ^his  mother  gave  him  one,  and 
his  father  gave  him  another — each  name  began  with  the  same  letter. 
What  did  they  call  him  ? 

2. — How  do  we  know  that  the  Devil  is  acquainted  with  the  Bible  ? 
3. — ^VThat  does  Solomon  say  to  those  who  are  proud  of  their  own 
wisdom  ? 

4. — ^What  Jewish  law  did  Jesus  abolish  ? 

5. — How  many  objections  did  Moses  raise  when  God  commissioned 
him  to  plead  for  the  Hebrews  before  Pharaoh  ? 

6. —    A  warrior,  Israel's  host  defied  to  single  fight ; 

A  servant,  prophets  hid  in  caves  as  dark  as  night ; 
A  poet,  sounded  forth  JebovaVs  praise  aright. 
Take  the  initials  and  in  them  combined 
A  gracious,  loving^Father  you  will  find. 


2U    "  THE  LANGEB  TE  STOP  THE  MAIR  GUIDEE  TE  GET." 

"  THE  LANGER  YE  STOP  THE  MAIR  GUIDER  YE  0ET.»'  . 

It  is  just  possible  if  the  ideas  of  the  promoter  of  Sundliy-schodls : 
were  fully  compreliended  by  a  greater  majoritjr  of  our  Sunday-school 
adherents  in  the.  nineteenth  century  as  an  institution,  it  would  not  be : 
the  lazy-looking  old  lady  it  is ;  but  would  be  a  harbinger  of  melody 
and  a  store-house  for  the  Church  to  treasure  golden  grain. 

The  other  day,  on  a  Monday,  happening  to  be  travelling  on  the  ■ 
Pellan-Main  incline,  lying  a  few  miies  east  of  Gttteshead,  my  atten- 
tion was  drawn  towards  three  or  four  girls  of  about  seyen  years  eC^J 
age,  apparently  on  their  way  with  dinners.  Their  conversation  hayi^-; 
turned  towards  the  day  before,  one  of  them — ^using  her  own  langna^i: 
— said  she  had  been  at  chapel  and  left  before  the  services  were  wme-  i 
eluded,  when  the  other,  who  had  evidently  remained  to  after-meeting 
replied,  *^  Oh,  but  ah  stopped  to  the  last,  for  the  laager  ye  stop  -t^f 
mair  guider  ye  get !  '^  and  I  wondered  whether  indifference  prodoo^i 
indifference  in  the  one  case,  and  goodness  produced  greatness  in  ISb^ 
other.    It  would  be  well  if  **  zedi  consumed  us  a  litUe  oftener,"  aaiii 
the  pulpit,  superintendents  of  schools,  and  teachers,  would  make  ^nff 
note  of  that  child's  remark — ''  The  langer  ye  stop  the  mair  guider '«ye 
get  *' — one  of  the  rough  hewn  stones  from  the  quarry,  aye !     Let' Hi ' 
put  our  spectacles  on — there  are  plenty  of  them ;  they  only  want  the 
polish  of  the  mallet  and  chiseL    Sculptors !  to  work,  to  work !    Go  to  ^ 
the  ant,  sluggard  f  a  liint  for  you  also. 
Swalwell,  Nov.  3, 1873. 

BETTER  THAN  GOLD.  .     ^ 

We  often  hear  little  boys  telling  of  the  wonders  they  will  do  whfln 
they  grow  to  be  men.      They  are  looking  and  longing  for  .the  tame: 
when  they  shall  be  large  enough  to  carry  a  cane  and  wear  a  tall  hat; 
and  not  one  of  them  will  say  that  he  expects  to  be  a  poor  man,  but 
every  one  intends  to  be  rich. 

Now,  money  is  very  good  in  its  place  ;  but  let  me  tell  you,  my 
little  boys,  what  is  a  great  deal  better  than  money,  and  what  yon  may 
be  eamiDg  all  the  time  you  are  waiting  to  be  a  tradesman  or  a 
merchant.  The  Bible  says  that  '*  a  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen 
than  great  riches,  and  loving  favour  rather  than  silver  or  gold,"  "  jft^. 
good  name  "  does  not  mean  a  name  for  being  the  richest  man  in  the 
town,  or  for  owning  the  largest  house.  A  good  name  is  a  name  for 
doing  good  deeds ;  a  name  for  wearing  a  pleasant  face  and  carrying  ^^ 
cheerful  heart ;  for  always  doing  right,  no  matter  where  we  maybe. 

■♦ 

A  Heathen  Definition.— Dr.  Livingstone  once  asked  a  Bechuana 
what  he  understood  by  the  word  **  holiness."  He  answered :  "  When 
copious  showers  have  descended  during  the  night,  and  all  the  earth 
and  leaves,  and  cattle  are  washed  clean,  and  the  sun  rising  shows  a 
drop  of  dew  on  every  blade  of  grass,  and  the  air  breathes  fresh — that 
is  holiness." 
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OUB      CUT. 

MAinr  a  grest  Bwa  haa  had  a  hard  np-bnagiBg,  or  has  Wtn 
redaoed  to  greiA  Btnnts  at  Taneoa  toMs  in  kis  lasSa^  Al^ed,  svc- 
jMHMd  the  Giast,  was  an  C3caaip2»  of  tboa  \aad.  Im  nany  respeeta 
liawaa  an  aacmfift  worthy  oif  the  ianitelDnm  of  yonag  moi.  Tka 
feUowing  aeeosnt  of  him  ia  taltai  inm  Ckmmktan^  £»cyelcpmdm: — 

"  Amedy  nraaiBed  tha  QnaA^  waa  hom  at  Wantage,  in  Baiikaftaie, 
in  849.  His  ikthar  was  Etib^w^,  sea  ai  Ighart,  ^igai  the  Woaa 
Saxons  ;  wmk  thwigh  the  jmaaigmt  ai  fuaoi  aaat^  ha  amaMsiiA  te  As 
orairn,  on  tie  deatii  of  haa  hfother  Bthilred,  at  tha  afpt  of  twaatj- 
three.  Ha  had  almady  gmn  daeiBire  psaofii  ol  hi|^  ahiHty  aa  a 
genaral  is  zep^liag  the  ineaawKl  iasarnMUi  ai  the  Bbbss^  at  thai 
tune  tha  maat  terrible  wandois  in  Earopa.  After  ha  Baewcdad  ta 
the  tfaaoiie,  he  ladonbled  his  ezevtieBs  ta  laiAwa  the  iosdepoHlaaa  ai 
his  ooaafeiy.    At  £lrst  he  stro^vw  wifehoiil  sweaai,  lABat  the  Samaa 


oontinned  to   aavr  fresh   bands   afes  tha  eoast,  and  the  Anglo- 

DSDf* 


Sttzons  either  hanfttsthe  yoke  or  fiusaok  their  heaani.    Aa  soeft 

the  people  hegaa  once  mece  ta  asm  agaiaat  the  Banesy  h^bsSif  a 

stronghoUk  an  am  eloTatien  or  isisBd  (still  known  as  Athriafiy,  Ol, 

the  *  isktad  of  the  nahles,'  or  the  *  z^aL  ialand ')  avid  tiM 

of  Somersatshifey.  ta  which  he  sammoBed  his  faithful  foQuwun.   Fi 

this  fortress  he  laade  frequent  sueeessfiBd  sallies  agaiaat  the 

and  after  a  6oi»paa»tBTely  shart  tissa  ha  fotiad  himseif  at  the  head  ai* 

a  considesaUa  samy,  with  whieh  he  totaUj  routed  theK  (87&) 

Ediiigtoiv  as   Wiltshire.    Alter  l><^l<fa»g  eat  fov  some  time  xi 

stronghold  to  whieh  they  had  retreated,  the  ianradtaa  eafttnlated. 

^'Aftcs  th»  decisire  victory  tha  power  ai  Alfred  steadily 

creased  heth  bykod  and  sea — iat  atiraady  he  had  hailt  Engfaodfa 

iirst  iieet — ^ha  Mat  the  Danes  in  nssBsrous  battles^  and  gzadoallT 

tiieir  posstssions  were  can&aed  to  the  novthezn  and  eastern  ooaato*  la 

886  Alfred,  without  any  frrmal  installatifin,  heeaBwreeogaised  aa  the 

savereign  ai  all  Ei^laad,  a  title  ta  wMeh  he  had  peeked  his  li^^  hj 

the  most  ianfisputahls  ef  argvmsttta.    Baring  the  enaaing  Tears  ec 

peace  he  lahuilt  the  cities  that  had  saJfored  mast  dariag  tke  war, 

partieulariy  Londen ;  erected  new  fortresses,  and  trained  the  peMis 

tathe  use  ai  aftms ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  eneeuraged  hiiahaaBy 

md  other  naefol  arts,  and  isnmided  those  wise  laws  and  iastitutkaa 

whoah  eeabB^batad  so  maeh  ta  the  futuve  gBeatness  and  mMata  ai 

Xnglaad.    01  Ms  politisal  nutitutions,  fittle  is  known  hey<md  tha 

fast  that  ho  compiled  a  cede  of  laws,  divided  England  into  countna^ 

haaadsEeds^  and  tithings^  and  thoroughly  ze^Nrmed  the  adanfnistratiea 

ef  JDBliee  hf  making  these  titMogs,  hundzeda,  &c.,  so  far  aawaa 

yzaettcaEy  pesnble,  ze^nsilde  ibr  the  offidnee^  committed  within 

their  jarndietina.      William  of  Mahaesbury,    with   flnthaaiaBtie 

ozaggeratien,  declared  that  *  a  purse  af  money,  or  a  pab  of  gcdden 

bracelets,'  might  in  Alfred's  day  be  exposed  for  weeks  in  complete 

safety  on  the  common  highways.    Alfred    is  also  said  —  though 
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erroneoualy,  as  is  now  beHered — to  have  been  the  author  of  ^  trial  by 
jary.'  In  an  age  of  ignorance  and  barbanam,  Alfred  was  an  aoeoov- 
Itlished  schoiar  and  a  zealous  patron  of  learning.  No  primoe  of  hia 
age  did  so  mueh  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  few  mooarchs  al 
any  time  kaye  shown  an  equal  zeal  f(»r  the  instruotkiL  of  their  pec^e. 
He  caused  maay  manuscripts  to  be  translated  into  Anglo- Saxon  from 
Latin,  and  himself  translated  seyeral  works. 

<*  The  peaoeful  labours  of  Alfred  were,  in  893,  interrupted  by  a 
£reah  inyasion  of  Northmen,  under  HaBsten  or  Hastifigs,  more  formid- 
able than  any  that  had  yet  been  attempted  in  his  veign.  The  de^M** 
tion  of  the  £ast  Anglians  and  Northumbrians  added  to  the  diffienkiss 
with  which  he  had  to  contend.  Alfred,  howeyer,  was  fully  prepared, 
and  though,  daring  their  protracted  stay  in  his  dominions,  um  in- 
yaders  overran  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  oommitted  oonnderable 
depfedatioBs,  they  were  beaten  in  almost  eyery  eneoanter  with  the 
English,  and  finally  quelled.  Alfred  died  on  the  27th  of  October, 
901,  aged  Mty-two,  leaying  his  country  in  the  enjoyment  of  eom- 
parative  peaoe  and  prosperity,  the  fruit  of  that  wise  cmd  energetiD 
rule  which  has  made  his  memory  dear  te  all  generations  of  Englttk^ 
man  as  that  of  their  best  and  greatest  king.  We  cannot  perhaps 
realise  the  resolute  patienee  of  Alfred  in  his  political  and  military 
capacity,  for  we  haye  but  a  yer3r  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  obstaeles 
wbieh  stood  in  his  way  ;  but  it  must  excite  both  our  highest  woader 
and  reyevence  to  betiold  a  man  pursuing  solitaniy,  in  the  midst  of 
feroeity,  barbarism,  and  ignorance,  and  in  spite  of  the  perpetual  pains 
with  whieh  his  body  was  racked,  so  many  yarious  and  noble  sd^mea 
for  the  oiyilisatioB  and  true  glory  of  his  eountry." 


"FOLLOW    THE    LEADER!" 
By  Tom  Browit,  Author  of  ^*  A  Year  at  8chool^^^  etc. 

|S  the  younger  readers  of  the  Juy£NiLB  c^tch  sight  of  these 
words,  what  yisions  will  start  up  of  almost  forgotten  games, 
and  of  the  merry  lads  who  joined  in  them  !  And  to  us  who 
are  older,  and  who  haye  long  siaee  giyen  up  such  sports, 
they  call  up  remembrances  of  many  a  joyous  chase  we  had  on  the  way 
home  from  school ;  and  we  fondly  think  of  the  boy  who  by  reason  of  his 
strength,  courage,  and  good  judgment  was  always  chosen  for  oar 
leader.  What  joyous  romps,  what  comical  adyentures  we  had  as  we 
tfdently  followed  the  "  Leader, '*  and  tried  to  imitate  what^yer  feat  or 
antic  he  set  us  ! 

And  when  properly  conducted  there  is  not  a  merrier,  happier 
game  than  "  Follow  the  leader,''  and  for  getting  home  from  school  it 
is  the  best  of  all.  Like  all  other  games,  however,  it  is  liable  to  abuse 
— but  of  that  we  must  say  more  presently. 

It  was  a  dull,  dark,  drizzling  afternoon  in  February — one  of  those 
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days  which  seem  to  have  been  intended  for  November,  but  have 
somehow  come  three  months  late  by  mistake.  The  boys  of  Hayford 
School  were  suffering  from  depression  of  spirits  consequent  upon  the 
dismal  weather.  They  had  found  it  almost  impossible  to  have  any 
sport  in  the  playground,  and  their  studies  in  consequence  seemed 
about  twice  as  diffi.cult  as  usual,  and  schoolwork  generally  had 
assumed  a  very  dreary  aspect. 

But  school  was  at  last  over,  and  the  lads  came  out,  thankful 
indeed  that  lessons  were  done,  but  exhibiting  none  of  that 
boisterous  exhilaration  of  spirits  which  we  like  to  see  in  young  people. 
They  moved  moodily  about  the  playground,  as  if  too  languid  even  to 
etart  home  just  at  present. 

There  was  one  lad,  however,  who  seemed  to  have  escaped  the 
melancholy  infection,  for  his  eyes  were  bright,  and  every  movement 
of  face  and  limb  was  quick  and  eager.  He  had  been  detained  for  a 
little  after  the  rest  trying  to  find  a  lesson-book  which  had  somehow 
got  astray  from  his  desk.  Having  got  it  he  hurried  out  of  school, 
swinging  his  satchel  over  his  shoulder  as  he  went.  Making  a  run 
down  the  passage,  he  rested  his  hands  a  second  on  the  shoulders  of 
one  of  the  big  boys  who  happened  to  stand  with  his  back  towards  the 
door,  and  then  vaulted  lightly  and  cleverly  over  his  head,  and 
alighted  a  couple  of  yards  in  front  of  him.  With  a  hearty  laugh  at 
the  puzzled  face  of  the  boy  who  so  unexpectedly  found  his  shoulders 
used  as  a  leaping-bar,  Harry  Holmes — for  that  was  the  lively  boy*s 
name — threaded  his  way  through  the  little  crowd,  and,  standing  at 
the  gate,  shouted,  in  a  clear  ringing  voice,  to  four  of  the  lads  whose 
homes  lay  in  the  same  direction  as  his  own — "Now,  Will  Harrison, 
Fred  Green,  Tom  Jones,  and  Alfred  Winter,  aren't  you  going  home 
to-night  ?    Here  goes  !    Follow  the  leader ! " 

A  hunsman's  '*  Tally-ho  !  "  was  never  more  readily  or  more 
cordially  responded  to  than  was  this  challenge  of  Harry  Holmes. 
**  Follow  the  leader !  Follow  the  leader  ! "  was  shouted  in  reply  by 
four  different  voices ;  and  away  the  boys  dashed  through  their  sleepy 
companions,  out  of  the  gateway,  down  by  the  side  of  the  school,  and 
away  through  Hawthorn  Lane,  and  on  towards  the  town. 

No  wonder  they  so  readily  responded.  It  was  just  what  the  boys 
wanted,  although  it  is  most  ukely  they  would  not  have  thought  about 
it  in  their  present  despondent  frame  of  mind  had  not  Harry's  quicker 
wits  hit  upon  it  as  a  good  game  to  occupy  them  on  their  way 
home. 

And  where  could  there  be  found  a  better  fellow  for  a  "  leader'*  ? 
Harry  Holmes  stood  about  five  feet  six  inches  in  his  boots,  had  plenty 
of  wind,  and,  as  he  carried  no  superfluous  weight  of  flesh,  he  could 
hold  on  at  "hare  and  hounds"  until  the  other  boys  were  thoroughly 
wearied  out.  And  then,  though  he  was  very  strong  and  venture- 
some, he  was  always  considerate  enough  when  playing  at  "  Follow 
the  leader  "  to  think  of  those  who  had  ta  come  after  him ;  and  so  he 
never  set  them  what  they  could  not  be  expected  to  perform.    And, 
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most  important  of  all,  he  was  very  careful  to  keep  out  of  misoliief,  for 
he  Tery  properly  thought  that  boys  had  no  right  to  indulge  in  sports 
which  cause  other  people  annoyance,  damage,  or  inconyenienoe. 

But  we  must  get  back  to  Harry  and  his  friends.  Down  Hawthorn 
Lane  they  went  in  single  file,  with  a  few  yards  between  each.  First 
ran  Harry  Holmes,*  apparently  all  legs  and  arms,  not  at  all  exertinfi^ 
himself,  but  going  along  in  an  easy,  swinging  trot  which  he  ooim 
haye  kept  up  easuy  for  an  hour  at  a  stretch,  but  which  he  knew 
would  be  quite  fast  enough  for  his  *^  followers  *'  to  keep  pace  with. 
Next  came  Will  Harrison,  almost  as  tall  as  Harry,  and  second  only 
to  him  in  athletic  skill.  He  like  the  **  leader"  had  settled  into  an 
easy  trot,  and  was  eagerly  waiting  for  some  opportunity  of  showing 
his  strength,  or  agility.  Then  there  was  Fred  Green,  a  rather  short, 
thick- set,  but  tight-limbed  youth,  who,  though  good  at  any  trial  of 
strength,  hardly  liked  a  long  race.  Fourth  in  the  chase  came  Alfred 
Winter,  a  thin  little  fellow,  who  looked  like  a  very  small  edition  of 
Harry  Holmes,  although  he  was  seyeral  months  older  than  Harry. 
He  had  good  wind,  high  spirits,  and  plenty  of  daring  and  endurance, 
and  was  just  one  of  those  lads  who  so  often  deyelop  into  strong, 
sinewy,  hale  men.  Last  of  all  came  poor  Tom  Jones,  a  short,  stout 
lad,  whose  legs  seemed  hardly  long  enough  for  his  body,  and  whose 
breath  was  a  great  deal  too  short  for  both.  He  was  a  good-tempered 
lad,  and  plucky  enough  too,  but  it  took  all  his  energy  to  keep  any- 
thing near  the  last  of  his  schoolt'ellows,  and  he  once  or  twice  felt 
strongly  tempted  to  call  to  them  to  stop  and  rest  awhile. 

On  they  ran  down  the  lane  till  they  came  to  a  place  where  the 
Bcayengers  had  swept  up  the  mud  into  heaps  on  one  side  of  the  road. 
Forthwith  Harry  issued  an  order  that  the  lads  should  "  follow  the 
leader  ''  and  do  as  he  did,  striding  over  the  first  mound,  hopping  oyer 
the  second,  and  jumping  over  the  third,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
series.  At  Urst  the  lads  managed  it  easily  enough,  but  Fred  Green, 
who  had  a  keen  eye  for  the  ridiculous,  at  last  burst  out  laughing  at 
the  comical  sight  of  Harry  Holmes  and  Will  Harrison  twisting  their 
legs  about  these  mud-heaps  like  compasses.  Then  the  laughing 
became  general,  and  one  after  another  miscalculated  the  distance  anS. 
alighted  on  the  edge  of  the  heap,  spreading  it  wider  and  wider,  so 
that  when  last  of  all  poor  Tom  Jones  had  to  come,  his  short  legs 
seemed  shorter  than  ever,  and  always  managed  to  drop  him  with  his 
feet  in  the  mud,  and  once  or  twice  he  had  a  narrow  escape  of  tumbling 
in  altogether. 

Fortunately  for  Tom  there  was  a  stile  just  beyond  the  mud-heaps, 
and  there  the  other  boys  rested  while  waiting  lor  him  to  come  up. 
After  letting  him  sit  a  bit— for  they  could  see  that  he  wanted  a  rest 
worse  than  anybody  else — Harry  announced  that  the  stile  must  be 
deartd  with  a  running-jump,  and  so  saying  he  stepped  a  few  paces 
back  and  cleared  it  in  grand  style.  Will,  Fred,  and  Alfred  followed 
his  example,  but  Tom  Jones  knew  it  was  of  no  use  to  try ;  so  the 
*'  leader  "  commuted  the  sentence  in  his  case,  and  allowed  him  to 
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Tanlt  over  by  restiflg  his  hands  on  the  top  bar.  Bwt  evea  this 
too  Tsxxktk  for  Tom*s  heayy  body  and  short  legs.  He  asadeone  or  two 
brave  attoBPte,  but  alWys  fell  on  the  same  side.  So  at  last  Haiiy 
Holmes  and  n  ^  Harrison  monirted  the  top  bar  of  ^w  stile,  and, 
standing*  one  at  each  end,  and  holding  the  hands  of  Hie  fanlty  leapeoc, 
ilMyqiiiokly  hoisted  him  over  and  set  him  domi  <^  the  either  side.'^  . 

Irbeire  was  anotiber  stile  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  aad  ui  the  d4Btaw« 
between,  the  boys  indulged  in  all  kinds  of  strange  and  eeeentEie 
▼ftgaries  at  the  signal  from  their  **  leader."  8ometimeB  they  wcwid 
along  snaike-like  from  one  side  of  the  way  to  the  olher,  tihen  ^nsy 
worn  hop  for  a  eensiderable  distance  on  one  foot,  and  at  other  times 
ihej  leaped  the  &lttk  at  the  wayside,  ran  for  a  yard  «r  two  along  the 
hedgerow,  and  then  j  omped  back  to  the  footpath.  As  Fanner  ^haa 
said  to  his  shepherd,  as  they  met  them  on  the  ww^  from  market — 
**  Bkns  me  !  They*m  as  lively  as  ileas — ^thieyln  here,  there,  aad 
everywhere  all  in  a  minote." 

As  th^  came  to  the  end  of  tbe  lane  the  stile  had  again  to  be 
leaped,  and  again  Tom  Jones  had  to  be  hoisted  over  it.  The  road 
now  lay  through  a  quiet  street,  and  Idie  only  diversioiis  tl»  boys  easM 
find  were  jumping  over  the  whitened  doorsteps,  winding  from  one  side 
of  13ie  street  to  the  other,  and  darting  down  long,  strs^ling  passages;, 
which  brought  them  out  a  few  yards  higher  up. 

At  the  end  of  this  street  Harry  Holmes  had  to  wish  his  sehool- 
fellows  '*  Good  night " ;  so  he  appoint^  Will  Harrison  as  has  d^mty 
'*  leader  "  for  the  rest  of  the  way ;  and,  vaulting  over  the  fMilisades  in 
front  of  his  lather's  house,  he  playfully  ehaUenged  the  boys  to  *'  follow 
the  leader,"  and  ran  into  the  house. 

♦*  Fidlow  the  leader !  Follow  the  leader ! "  shouted  the  boys,  as 
th^  now  tnmed  the  comer  with  Will  Harrkon  leading  the  via. 
They  had  not  gone  far  before  it  became  quite  ^ar  that  he  was  a  veiry 
different  leader  from  Harry  Holmes.  INot  content  with  jumping  over 
people's  doorsteps,  he  jumped  on  them,  leaving  large  deposits  of  iB«d 
on  the  stones  which  had  been  so  carefully  (leaned  and  whitened.  A 
Httiie  farther  on  he  began  using  every  boot-scraper  he  met  with,  and 
pulMng  the  bell- wires  as  he  passed  ;  and  as  the  other  three  felt  bound 
to  do  Ske  same,  you  may  be  sure  the  people  were  very  mueh  annoyed 
on  coming  to  the  door  to  find  they  had  been  deceived  by  a  lot  of  rude 
boys.  Once  or  twice  Tom  Jones — ^who  was  of  course  la^t — ^had  a  v^ 
narrow  escape  of  getting  caught. 

Dr.  Sharp,  having  been  annoyed  by  the  first  ring  of  his  surg^y 
bell,  was  just  going  away  from  the  door  in  a  towering  passion,  when 
ring  number  two  came.  Hightly  guessing  who  were  his  perseoutem, 
the  doctor  armed  himself  with  a  stick,  and  hdding  the  door  ajar 
jumped  out  as  soon  as  he  heard  advancisg  footsteps ;  buft  Tom  Jones 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  doctor's  stick  and  got  clear  away.  Again, 
higher  up  the  street,  ^  dog  came  barking  alter  him,  and  seemed  half 
inclined  to  have  a  bite  out  of  Tom's  legs. 

Now  these  boys  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  town  and  had  to 
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pass  tkrofi^  the  mnrket-plaee,  and  as  it  was  market-day  yovt  may  b« 
sure  Will  Harrison  fomnd  plenty  of  opportanlties  for  misehiel  In 
front  of  the  grocer's — Mr.  Cole*s — ynte  one  or  two  empty  packiagu 
boxes ;  so  as  Will  lan  past  he  jumped  heavily  on  one  of  them,  making 
a  great  noise  aad  splitting  the  wood.  The  grooer  was  of  course  very 
nnoh  annoyed,  but  by  the  time  he  had  got  from  behind  his  oovnter 
Ihe  four  ImOa  wen  dear  of  his  shop,  and  he  conld  omly  thieaten 
b&eflEi* 

A  Bttle  farther  on,  at  Mr.  Sand's,  the  drysalier's,  Will  feand  a 
pile  of  empty  casks,  and  forthwith  sent  one  rolHsg.  Eaeh  of  the 
others  did  the  same,  and  as  the  street  skinled  very  mneh  ihe  four  oasks 
went  roUing  on,  and  when  one  stopped  another  gave  it  a  bump  and 
sent  it  o&  again.  Down  the  street  they  went,  faster  and  faster,  till 
at  last  two  of  them  rolled  among  a  heap  of  china  and  orockeryware 
which  was  spread  out  in  the  market  square  for  sale,  smashing  a  whole 
lot  of  plates  and  ouipe  and  saucers. 

Of  course  the  boys  knew  nothing  of  this.  They  did  not  wait  to 
see  where  the  casks  rolled  to ;  they  were  on  the  look-out  for  more  fun. 
Will  Harrison  led  the  way  in  and  out  through  the  stalls,  now 
npsettmfi^  a  parcel,  and  now  ksoeking  down  some  eld  woman  or  little 
child. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  market  square  they  HKiad  an  nnoeeupied 
stall,  with  a  slanting  plimk  lying  agaiaat  it.  Of  course  they  could 
not  XMMS  this.  WUl  Harriaon  ran  u^  the  ^nk,  and  after  iomping 
heaviW'  thvee  or  jfour  times  on  the  stall  he  sprang  off  on  the  other  side. 
Now  Uie  stall  had  not  been  designed  to  bear  such  tceatment,  and  the 
iirst  jansp  upon  it  strained  its  supports  very  much.  Each  suooeeding 
jump  of  the  four  boys  weakened  and  bent  the  framework,  and  when 
Tom  Joaes  was  iust  about  to  spring  for  his  last  jump  the  whole  fabric 
came  onwhing  down,  throwing  him  heavily  on  the  pavement,  and 
splitting  Ihe  taoAHur  of  the  stall  in  every  direction.  Poor  Tom  was 
rather  badly  hurt  by  the  £all,  and  he  oouM  only  just  hebble  off  in  time 
te  escape  ban^  captured  by  a  policeman,  who,  heaiing  the  or ash^  went 
in  purradt  of  the  boys. 

The  boys  ran  as  fast  their  legs  eould  carry  them,  bat  although  the 
polieeman  ce«kl  not  catch  them  he  was  close  enengh  beluAd  t»  notice 
where  ese  of  t&em  lived,  and  so  he  got  the  name  fd  Will  Harvison, 
who  it  so  happened  Mved  near. 

Aceordittgly,  just  as  Will  was  sitting  down  to  tea  with  his  father, 
mother,  and  sisters,  and  laughing  to  himseK  at  the  mischief  he  had 
been  doing — ^^  jolly  fun,'*  he  called  it — he  was  tenified  to  hear  the 
servant  announce  that  a  policeman  wanted  to  see  Master  William. 
Pale  with  fear  he  weoit  with  his  fiather  to  the  door,  and  found  besides 
the  officer  the  enraged  proprietor  of  the  crockery-stall  and  an  assistant 
from  the  drysalter's.  He  at  first  stoutly  denieid  having  br(^n  any 
crockery — ind  indeed  this  was  the  first  he  knew  of  it— *but  on  hearing 
that  the  damage  was  done  by  two  of  Mr.  Sand's  casks  he  was  obliged 
to  own  that  he  started  the  first  from  the  shop  door.    Of  course  llis 
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father  had  to  pay  smartly  for  the  broken  crooks,  and  also  for  the 
damaged  stall,  or  else  allow  his  son  to  be  brought  before  the  magis- 
trate on  a  charge  of  wilful  damage. 

It  was  a  miserable  ending  to  W ilPs  sport.  He  had  to  go  with 
his  father  to  see  the  parents  of  the  three  other  boys,  who  paid  a  part 
of  the  expenses ;  but  as  Will  had  been  the  **  leader, '  his  father 
thought  it  only  fair  that  he  should  pay  twice  as  much  as  any  of  the 
others.  It  turned  out  the  most  expensive  game  Will  had  ever  played 
at ;  for  weeks  afterwards  he  was  without  pocket-money.  Never  after 
that  irovld  the  boys  of  Hayford  School  join  in  a  game  of  "Follow  the 
leader  "  if  Will  Harrison  wanted  to  be  the  guide. 

Now  I  hope  all  boys  who  have  read  this  story  will  be  careful  when 
they  are  playing  at  this  game  that  the  ^*  leader "  is  a  boy  whom 
they  can  trust.  And  if  at  any  time  the  boy  should  want  to  lead 
them  into  mischief  I  trust  they  will  stop,  and  choose  rather  to  incur 
their  schoolfellows*  displeasure  than  run  the  risk  of  causing 
inconvenience  or  damage  to  other  people  and  disgrace  to  them- 
selves. 

But  there  are  other  lessons  to  be  learned  from  this  story,  or  it  is 
very  likely  I  should  never  have  written  it.  Although  I  daresay  it 
never  occurred  to  you  before,  and  though  it  may  sound  rather  strange 
to  you  now,  it  is  nevertheless  quite  true  that  in  a  certain  sense  all 
of  us,  the  oldest  as  well  as  the  youngest,  are  playing  at  "  Follow  the 
leader."  Life  itself  may  be  called  a  great  game  of  **  Follow  the 
leader."  Yes,  and  a  very  serious ^game  it  is,  too,  with  most  people ! 
We  are  all  to  some  extent  running  after  and  imitating  our  "leader," 
the  ideal  of  excellence  and  perfection  which  we  have  adopted  for  our 
emulation. 

In  the  story  you  have  just  read  you  must  have  noticed  what  a 
great  deal  depended  on  the  qualities  of  the  *  deader.*'  As  long  as 
Harry  Holmes  kept  the  lead  there  was  nothing  but  merry  and  health- 
ful exercise  ;  but  when  Will  Harrison  took  his  place,  though  the  race 
was  more  exciting,  it  soon  ended  in  disgrace  and  punishment.  But 
you  know  if  the  lads  had  been  bent  on  mischief  they  might  have  gone 
out  of  their  way  to  do  it  even  while  Harry  directed  them;  and  so  if 
they  had  been  cautious  and  prudent  they  might  have  deolined  to 
follow  Will  when  they  found  he  was  leading  them  into  danger. 

Now  it  is  just  so  in  life.  Our  happiness,  prosperity,  and  success 
depend  on  the  choice  of  a  "leader,"  and  on  the  closeness  with  which 
we  follow  in  his  steps.  The  nearer  we  imitate  a  good  '*  leader  *'  the 
better ;  but  if  we  find  we  have  commenced  to  follow  an  unsafe  one, 
why,  we  must  either  leave  him  at  once  and  find  a  better,  or  walk  very 
warily,  and  only  emulate  his  example  when  we  feel  it  would  be  wise 
to  do  so. 

The  most  important  question  is  the  choice  of  a  "  leader.'*  Of 
course  there  are  many  sorts  and  many  grades.  I  suppose  the  very 
smallest  of  the  boys  at  Hayford  School  played  occasionally  at  *'  Follow 
the  leader,"  but  the  feats  of  their  "  leader**  would  bear  no  comparison 
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with  those  of  Harry  Hobues.  I  daresay  you  have  often  heard  the 
old  proverb — **  It  is  better  to  be  a  king  among  cobblers  than  a  cobbler 
among  kings  '* — and  however  wise  or  foolish  it  may  be  it  suits  my 
purpose  now  to  use  it,  as  showing  how  it  comes  that  we  have  so  many 
little  "  leaders,"  who  are  almost  unknown  out  of  their  own  little 
circle  of  followers.  But  besides  these  petty  **  leaders  "  there  are  men 
who  by  great  genius,  force  of  character,  or  nobility  of  soul  raise 
themselves  to  the  proud  position  of  great  "  leaders  "  m  grand  social, 
political,  religious,  and  philanthropic  movements.  But  only  one  or 
two  such  men  do  we  find  in  an  age,  for  the  great  masses  of  the  people 
are  only  qualified  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  these  mighty  men,  while 
all  petty  **  leaders  "  must  bring  their  various  followers  as  regiments 
to  join  the  glorious  army,  in  which  they  must  be  content  to  take » 
subordinate  rank. 

I  hope  when  my  readers  grow  up  to  be  men,  and  take  their  places 
in  the  busy  world,  they  will  look  out  for  noble  **  leaders,"  and  aUy 
themselves  closely  with  those  movements  which  have  for  their  object 
the  physical,  social,  and  moral  advancement  of  their  feUow-men. 

But  they  want  leaders  now — they  cannot  do  without  them.  I 
would  sav  then  to  every  boy  who  reads  this  (and  to  girls  too),  try  to 
imitate  the  best  qualities  of  all  around  you.  If  there  is  a  boy  who  is 
wonderfully  clever  at  arithmetic,  reckon  him  your  "  leader  "  for  the 
time  being  in  that  particular  study.  "Watch  him  closely,  learn  his 
methods,  find  out  the  secret  of  his  success,  and  imitate  and  emulate 
him  until  you  can  work  sums  as  well  as  he,  and  then  you  can  look 
out  for  another  **  leader."  Do  the  same  by  the  boy  who  excels  you  in 
grammar,  in  geography,  or  in  history.  But  chiefest  of  all  adopt  as 
**  leader '*  that  boy  who  seems  to  you  the  gentlest,  the  bravest,  and 
the  most  generous.  Try  to  reproduce  in  yourself  all  that  is  good  and 
true  and  noble  in  your  fellows,  and  gradually  your  character  will 
exhibit,  these  good  qualities  more  and  more.  You  will  become 
yourself  a  **  leader "  for  others.  You  will  lead  a  happy,  useful 
life,  and  be  loved  and  respected  by  all  who  know  you. 


GEASS. 

ECAUSE  grass  is  so  common  in  the  British  Islands  it  shares 
the  fate  of  most  common  things,  and  is  less  thought  of  than 
it  should  be ;  yet,  perhaps,  we  should  think  more  of  it  if 
we  knew  how  much  better  off  we  are  than  many  other 
nations  as  regards  our  grasses.  They  play  such  a  leading  part  in 
the  scenery  of  these  islands  as  to  win  the  admiration  of  many 
foreigners  when  they  draw  near  our  shores.  There  is  nothing  like 
them  where  they  come  from.  The  groves  of  Yallombrosa,  for 
instance,  are  very  famous,  but  even  there  you  can  hardly  find  a  piece 
of  green  grass  on  which  to  lie  down.     Then,  again,  with  us  there 
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are  very  few  barren  spots — we  £lad  either  trees,  plants,  or  grass 
nearly  everywhere.  But  it  is  not  so  in  tropical  countries.  We  light, 
for  instance,  on  sj^endid  masses  of  trees,  but  they  taioB  up  ail  the 
soil,  or  are  broken  up  into  patches,  leaving  around  them  otiwer  patches 
covered — not  with  gmss  (as  they  would  be  here)  but  with  ugly  sand, 
on  which  tite  eve  cannot  rest  widi  pleasure.*  The  Bev.  J.  Qeden 
noticed  at  one  place  in  Egypt  that  tho  graes  was  so  beautifially  bright 
that  the  word  *'  emerald  '*  cannot  describe  it,  Aor,  indeed,  oan  any 
other  word;  but  then,  beyeed  this  maas  of  verdure  lay  a  barren 
desert,  and  the  two,  instead  of  melting  gradually  inte  each  other, 
were  divided  by  a  wavy  line,  so  sharp  iha.t  the  hand 'of  aaan  niight 
have  drawn  it.  It  cannot  be  said  of  Great  Britain  as  Van  de  Yelde 
'  says  of  several  very  hot  countries—-*^  All  is  green,  t>r  all  is  bare." 
Even  where  there  are  no  trees,  shrubs,  or  plants  the  grass  eofweoi  our 
soil  ail  over  with  a  soft  carpet,  wbi(^  tibe  frequent  showers  keep  in  a 
state  of  such  bright  green  that  our  island  has  -been  oompafed  to  an 
emerald  set  in  sih^er,  because  of  the  beautiful  contnurt  between  its 
verdure  and  the  shining  seas  around.  ^^  Why,"  say  seme  ef  you,  ^^  I 
thought  the  sea  was  blue.''  So  it  is  in  fine  weather  ;  but  we  have 
fjEir  less  of  this  than  many  other  eouatries,  and  very  often  Bome  such 
word  as  "silvery"  or  **«hiniiig"  would  £ar  brtter  thaa  **blue" 
describe  the  appearance  of  our  British  seas. 

Qreen  is  one  of  t^e  most  healtiaiy  ookmrs  far  ihe  «ye.  What  a 
mercy  it  is  that  so  oamnQn  a  tim^  as  grass  is  of  this  eolour! 
Suppose  our  meadows  had  been  aU  gdittoring  white  or  red,  how  the 
eye  would  have  been  pained  by  gazing  on  them ;  or,  supposing  they 
had  been  sober  \Aw:k.  or  brown,  how  dull  and  gioomy  they  must  iiave 
seemed !  G-rass  grows  where  hardly  anything  else  oui ;  evea.  the 
wide  deserts  of  the  East  are  in  most  oases  covered  daring  the  winter 
and  spring  with  a  rich,  tender  grass,  and  the  most  dry  asd  desolate 
wastes  have  their  green  spots,  called  oases,  many  of  whioh  are  very 
large.  Hence  we  read  in  the  Old  Testament  of  '^  the  pastures  of  the 
wilderness."  Look  again  at  ihe  common  amnial  meadow  grass  of  our 
own  country,  which  sheds  its  seed  eight  months  in  the  year,  which 
is  so  hard  to  kill,  and  which  we  try  to  get  rid  of  with  quicklime, 
salt,  or  even  boiling  water.  No  wonder  so  hardy  a  grass  grows 
everywhere,  even  in  the  backyards  of  smoky  London  if  there  is  but 
a  pinch  of  dirt  between  the  stones  for  it  to  lay  hold  of  and  drag  its 
head  through.  In  the  country  it  is  the  most  plentiful  of  au  tiie 
grasses,  but  grows  very  short. 

There  are  more  than  2000  varieties  of  grass  known  to  us,  and 
cardess  observers  would  say  that  they  are  very  much  alike ;  yet 
when  closely  looked  into  they  will  be  found  to  differ  as  mudi  in  form 
as  one  flower  does  from  another.  It  seems  a  strange  lact  that  a 
meadow  sown  with  many  kinds  of  grass  yields  a  better  crop  than  if 
sown  with  only  one ;  this  law  of  nature  secures  to  the  cattle  a  greater 
variety  of  pasturage,  and  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  our  meadows. 
Different  kinds  of  grass  ripen  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  ranging 
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fpMn  A|Mril  to  October.  All  tho  yomal  grasses  aie  fragrant,  and 
w^iie  they  are  not  grown  there  is  none  of  that  rioh  scent  in  the  hay 
whieb  is  so  pleasant  just  after  mowing.  Though  the  quantity  would 
be  ooaall,  we  can  still  get  grain  that  makes  good  bread  from  the 
grasses  which  grow  wild  in  our  fields.  Mr.  Miller  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  wheat,  bajiey^  and  rye  w^re  onto  field  grasses,  but  have  by 
cureful  cultiTation  been  made  what  they  are.  However,  he  does  not 
pretend  to  losbow  from  which  of  the  grasses  they  have  been  raised, 
aad  until  he  caa  tell  us  ihis  his  statement  has  yet  to  be  proved. 
tStill,  if  all  we  read  about  M.  Fabre's  doings  be  true,  a  very  great 
deal  may  be  done  to  improve  even  wild  grasses  in  size  and  the  quality 
of  grain  tiiey  bear. 

Strange  to  say  there  is  one  grass  in  this  country  which  grows  in 
the  sea ;  this  is  the  well-known  sea- wrack,*  abounding  on  all  j)arts  of 
tke  coast.  Though  it  has  a  root  at  the  bottem  of  the  sea  it  is  no 
sea-weed,  but  a  real  grass,  which  in  late  autumn  bears  grass-like 
spikes  fully  devel<^ed.  From  this  grass  Mr.  Harben  proposed  to  get 
a  kind  of  cotton  during  the  Lancashire  cotton  famine.  The  idea  has 
beea  laughed  at,  but  ooe  thing  is  certain — this  goitleman  got  a 
laige  sum  for  it  at  the  time. 

The  woid  *^  grass, ^'  as  used  in  our  version  of  the  Bible,  some- 
tunes  has  a  wider  meaning  than  we  now  give  it.  Thus,  in  Matthew 
vi.,  30,  our  Saviour  describes  the  wild  lilies  as  *^  the  grass  of  the 
fidd  " ;  here,  however.  Dr.  Campbell  translates  **  the  herbage  of  the 
field  "  as  coming  nearer  the  meaning  of  the  Greek.  The  fe^t  is,  the 
Hebrews  divideii  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  into  two  classes — 
**  trees"  and  ^*  grass,"  or  rather  ^^ herbage,''  and  the  latter  included 
herbs  and  fiowers  whose  stems  die  away  in  winter.  Br.  Lindley, 
ene  of  our  greatest  botanists,  admits  that  to  those  who  know  notMng 
of  botany  tibke  ancient  division  into  trees,  grasses,  and  herbs  might 
seem  very  natural,  and  yet  it  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Under  it  we 
^ould  not  kBOW  where  to  place  the  lavender,  tree-mallow,  &o. 
Lavender  is  an  herb-like  ^a^it  when  young,  and  a  small  tree  when 
eUL ;  the  tree-mallow  is  an  herb  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  a  tree  in 
the  80«th ;  the  eastor-oil  {daub  is  an  annual  in  England,  and  a  tree 
fifteen  feet  high  in  Barbary  and  Spain ;  while  the  lM.mboo  is  a  grass 
in  leaves  uid  fiowers,  but  a  taree  in  height.  All  this  may  be  very 
true,  but  it  does  not  tell  in  any  way  against  the  Bible.  We  have  no 
proof  whatever  f^t  the  Hebrews  thought  their  division  into  trees 
and  grasses  was  scientifically  correct,  or  even  wished  it  to  be  so ; 
they  seem  to  ka^  followed  it  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  Arrange- 
ments of  plants  both  may  and  must  be  made  for  other  purposes  than 
those  of  science,  and  we  certainly  have  no  right  to  complain  if  what 
was  meant  for  one  purpose  does  not  answvr  another. 

The  Bible  sometimes  compares  wicked  men  to  the  short-lived  grass 
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on  the  housetops.  Eastern  housetops  are  fiat,  and  with  a  wall  round 
them,  and  there  the  inhabitants  pass  much  of  their  time.  As  they 
are  covered  with  earth  rolled  flat  and  hard  with  a  roller,  it  woidd  be 
no  easy  matter  for  grass  to  grow  on  them,  and  if  it  did  it  would  be 
soon  trodden  under  foot.  ^Twice  in  our  version  the  word  "  hay"  is 
wrongly  used.  In  Isaiah  xv.,  6,  we  read,  **  For  the  hay  is  withered," 
&c.  ]^ow  in  the  East  grass  is  never  made  into  hay,  the  sun  dries  it 
quite  enough  while  growing.  Dr.  Taylor  gives  a  better  translation 
of  the  passage :  "  The  tender  risings  of  the  grass  are  withered,  the 
tender  buddings  of  the  grass  are  quite  ruined.'*  Proverbs  xxvii.,  25, 
he  translates  thus  :  "  The  tender  risings  of  the  grass  are  in  motion, 
and  the  buddings  of  the  grass  appear,  and  the  tufts  of  the  grass 
collect  themselves  together." 

In  Numbers  xi.,  5,  we  read  of  Israel  in  the  desert  longing  for 
**  the  leeks  "  which  they  had  eaten  in  Egypt.  Often  in  our  version 
the  word  in  the  original  is  rendered  **  grass,'**  and  there  is  certainly 
one  kind  of  grass  which  the  modern  Egyptians  devour  eagerly; 
indeed,  a  traveller  tells  us  that  he  saw  a  group  of  men  eat  up  their 
heap  of  it  before  the  donkeys  had  flnished  theirs,  t  However, 
Hebrew  scholars  tell  us  that  the  word  in  question  properly  means 
not  only  grass  but  green  things  in  general.  If  so,  it  might  include 
leeks,  which  we  know  were  grown  in  Egypt  from  a  very  remote  age. 
It  is  rendered  ** leeks"  in  the  most  ancient  Greek  and  Chaldee 
versions,  and  perhaps  the  leek  may  be  the  chief,  though  not  the  only 
green  plant  it  refers  to  in  this  passage.}: 

Everything  iA  the  Bible  is  important,  even  the  names  of  plants, 
minerals,  and  places ;  if  they  were  not  important  God  woula  have 
taken  good  care  that  they  should  not  be  in  the  Bible.  Well,  if  so, 
how  much  more  important  are  its  spiritual  lessons,  and  many  of 
these  draw  their  illustrations  from  grass.  One  of  the  most  striking 
of  these  is  in  Isaiah  xl.,  6,  7.  Most  of  you  know  the  passage — ^it 
compares  man's  strength  and  beauty  to  the  withering  ffrass  and 
fading  flower.  **  After  all,  the  greatest  trouble  is  to  thinS  that  we 
shall  ever  die.  We  admit  in  words  that  we  must,  but  how  seldom 
do  we  let  our  minds  dwell  on  it  till  we  feel  it !  Yet  die  each  of  us 
shall ;  you,  brother,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  children  of  men.  I  see 
a  death-bed  before  me  now.  The  attendants  move  about  noiselessly; 
the  lights  bum  dim ;  the  sufferer  lies  breathing  his  last— pale,  ex- 
hausted ;  his  soul  sitting  on  his  lips  ;  life  like  a  spent  steea  panting 
to  the  goal ;  the  silver  cord  loosening ;  the  golden  bowl  breaking;  a 
few  breaths  more,  and  he  will  be  gone.    That  death-bed  is  toubs. 

*  Tot  instance,  in  1  Kings  zviii.,  5 ;  2  Kings  six.,  26 ;  Job  zl.,  15 ; 
Psalm  xxxvii.,  2 ;  &c.  It  is  rendered  "  herb  "  in  Job  viii.,  12  ;  and  "  bay  "  in 
Proverbs  xxvii.,  25 ;  Isaiah  xv.,  6. 

f  See  a  writer  in  The  Christian  Treaswj;. 

X  See  Dr.  Kitto's  "  Biblical  Encyclopsedia  "  ;  Dr.  Angus's  Bible  "  Hand- 
book " ;  and  "  Plants  and  Trees  of  Scripture." 
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All  joxa  dear  wife,  or  yqur  sweet  ohildren,  or  your  best  friends  can 
do  is  to  take  a  last  sad  farewell  as  you  lie,  perhaps  unconscious,  at 
the  most  able  only  by  a  faint  look,  or  the  scarce  felt  pressure  of  the 
hand  that  has  lifted  yours,  to  bid  a  tender  good-night  to  all  under 
the  sun.  And  so  you  fare  on,  alone,  into  the  great  darkness,  and  are 
no  more  seen  amongst  men.  Since  this  must  come  some  day,  and 
may  come  any  day,  how  wise  to  acquaint  yourself  with  God,  and  be 
at  peace  I "  These  words  of  Dr.  Geikie's  were  written  for  grown-up 
people,  but  how  truly  .they  belong  to  young  ones  each  day's  experience 
shows.  S.- 
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T  this  season  of  the  year  the  readers  of  the  Jxtvenile  may 
be  interested  in  reading  a  few  words  about  Jack  Frost. 
Why  frost  should  be  personified  we  cannot  tell,  nor  do  we 
know  who  christened  him  Jack.  He  is  a  regular  visitor, 
and,  unlike  most  of  us,  he  pays  his  visits  in  the  winter, 
and  about  Christmas  he  is  genertdly  very  welcome.  Sometimes  bo 
comes  earlier  ,than  we  expect  him,  and  before  we  are  prepared  for 
him  ;  and  often  when  we  conclude  he  is  gone  away  for  the  summer 
he  will  suddenly |tum  back  and  nip  the  blossom  from  our  trees,  and  thus 
deprive  us  of  our  summer  fruit.  But  it  is  of  no  use  complaining,  for 
he  takes  no  notice ;  and,  indeed,  we  have  but  little  right  to  grumble, 
for  the  good  he  does  far  more  than  compensates.  This  should  be  the 
case  wiSi  every  little  boy  and  girl.  Now  as  we  write  for  children 
(though  we  know  there  are  men  and  women  who  read  the  Juvenile), 
we  shall  keep  up  the  personification,  and  call  our  old  winter  visitor 
Jack  Frost. 

Jack  Frost  is  very  skiKal.  You  may  have  observed  what  a  clever 
artist  he  is.  On  a  frosty  morning  when  you  rise  from  your  warm 
bed  you  find  tiie  windows  adorned  with  the  most  wonderful  tracery. 
Leaves,  feathers,  and  the  most  ornamental  sprays  are  mingled 
together  in  singularly  curious  and  fantastic  forms.  All  this  he  does 
in  the  dark,  for  Jack  Frost  requires  no  light  to  pencil  his  delicate 
figures,  and  he  generally  chooses  to  lavish  his  greatest  skill  on  the 
windows  of  the  rooms  in  which  we  sleep.  This  is  occasioned  by  our 
breathing,  which  imparts  a  degree  of  moisture  to  the  air,  which, 
settling  on  the  panes,  is  condensed  by  the  low  temperature  without, 
and  its  minute  particles  are  frozen  into  crystalline  forms.  But  you 
will  observe  that  when  the  sun  shines  the  beautiful  workmanship 
disappears,  the  crystals  dissolve,  and  at  first  cohere  to  the  glass,  but 
ultimately  the  smaller  drops  unite  and  form  larger  drops  which  over- 
come the  attraction  of  the  glass,  and,  obeying  the  law  of  gravitation, 
whinh  draws  all  bodies  to  the  earth,  run  down  the  panes.  Thus 
does  the  bolar  heat  destroy  the  skilful  embellishments  of  Jack  Frost. 
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Kow  many  of  the  beautiful  images  'widcli  ^ilflhren;  pBint  eif  tke  fatnte 
are  but  frost  crystals,  transieirt,  and  doosied  to  be  eflbetd.  Life 
itself  in  many  cases  is  but  a  frast  crystal— of  sfaort  chmtioB.  It  is 
yery  beautiful  and  promising,  but  very  fradl,  and  is  bxoagbitea 
speedy  close.  As  you  gaze  upon  tbe  panes  so  elabonfkely  ■lipi'aid 
and  see  the  crystals  dissolre,  remember  the  shortness  of  liib,  asd  be 
admonished  to  prepare  for  a  world  of  enduring  beanty.  ^  fier  ivhat 
is  your  life  ?  it  is  even  a  vapour  which  appeared!  fnr  a  littJe  tnsy  aad 
then  vanisheth  away." 

Jack  Frost  is  very  powerful.     The  feats  of  Samson,  in  brei^ing 
the  ropes  by  which  he  was  bound  like  threads  and  carrying  away  the 
gates  of  Gaza,  bear  no  comparison .  to  the  fefits  of  Jack  Frost.     He 
conquers  the  water  so  that  it  becomes  ice,  and  locks  up  our  pools  and 
lakes.  In  some  countries  the  noblest  rivers  are  rendered  imnavigable, 
and  the  seas  are  frozen  into  mountains  of  ice.    In  our  own  countiy 
frosts  have  sometimes  been  very  severe.     In  1063  the  ThaoMs  was 
frozen  over  for  fourteen  weeks.    In  1607  fires  were  lighted  om.  tha  iee, 
and  all  sorts  of  diversions  carried  on ;  and  in  16^4  the  Thames 
was  covered  with  ice  eleven  inches  thick,  and  a  fair  was  held  upon  it, 
and  the  frost  was  so  severe  that  nearly  all  the  birds  perished.     ISow 
frost  is  of  less  specific  gravity  than  water,  and  therefore  does  not 
sink.    In  this  we  have  a  mercuul  providence,  for  if  t^ater  increased 
in  density  by  freezing,  and  thus  became  heavier,  it  wocdd  sink,  and 
layer  after  layer  would  be  formed  at  the  bottom  of  our  lakes  and  seas, 
where  the  sun  could  scarcely  ever  penetrate ;  and  it  is  supposed  tiiat 
the  fishes,  on  which  so  many  depend  for  subsistence,  would  all  be 
destroyed.    But  as  ice  is  lighter  than  water,  and  covers  its  surfaee, 
the  water  is  preserved  at  a  higher  temperature,  beesuse  the  heat 
which  it  derives  from  the  earth  cannot  escape.    Almost  everything 
expands  with  heat,  but  water  expands  with  cold  or  frost,  and  it  is  on 
account  of  the  expansion  of  its  particles  and  increase  of  its  voiome 
that  it  fioats  on  the  water.    When  water  is  frozen  it  must  and  will 
have  room  to  expand.    The  power  of  Jack  Frost  in  this  respect  is 
irresistible.    An  officer  of  artillery  at  Quebec  during  a  hard  winter 
filled  a  bomb-shell  with  water,  and  it  burst  by  the  expansive  fi>ree  of 
the  frost.    Frost  has  split  up  trees  and  broken  stcHies  which  have  ob- 
tained water.    Jack  Frost  has  broken  iron  pipes  which  under  other 
circumstances  would  require  a  force  e^ual  to  28,009  pounds.     On  the 
Alps  the  water  sometimes  collects  during  summer  in  the  great  ilssuies 
of  the  rocks,  and  when  the  frost  comes  they  are  rent  by  its  force, 
and  sometimes  they  break  off  with  a  noise  like  thunder.    The  power 
of  frost  in  the  Arctie  regions  is  almost  incredible.    Captain  Sent 
Kane,  in  his  Arctic  explorations,  tells  us  of  spirits  many  degrees  above 
proof  and  chloroform  and  chloric  ether  bem^  frozen.    Indeed,  ice 
has  greater  density  in  the  Polar  regions  than  in  less  severe  latitudes. 
There   *Hhe  waters    are  hid  as  with  a  stone,    and   the    face  of 
the  deep  is  frozen  "  (Job  xxviii.,  30).     In  this  ^and  and  powerful 
law  of  I^ature  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  might  and  majesty  of 
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God.  Children,  be  careful  not  to  offend  Him  ;  for  He  is  terrible  in 
majesty,  and  greatly  to  be  feared. 

Jack  Frost  is  veiy  useful  not  only  in  drying  the  roads,  but  in 
enriching  the  soQ  witn  gaseous  matters ;  and  when  he  is  very  seyere, 
lest  he  should  do  mischief,  he  covers  the  earth  with  snow.  Snow  is 
frozen  vapour,  and  keeps  the  earth  warm.  **  He  giveth  snow  like 
wool,*'  says  the  Psalmist  Snow  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  there- 
fore does  not  allow  the  warmth  of  the  earth  to  pass  away.  It  is  like 
a  woollen  covering  to  preserve  the  seeds,  bulbs,  and  roots  from  being 
destroyed  by  the  frost.  Frost  is  also  healthy,  because  it  infuses 
oxygen  into  the  blood,  by  which  it  is  purified.  It  will  do  boys  and 
girls  good  to  be  in  the  open  air  in  frosty  weather,  and  especially  if 
fliey  have  sound  respiratory  organs.  Frost  in  many  other  respects 
is  of  great  advantage. 

Jack  Frost  is  skilful,  powerful,  and  useful.  Children,  bring  your 
boi*  skill  t»  Wftr  OIL  aU  jwa  dx  Ikam  wk»  iMcwid  bnfc  is  woik- 
mm^  laaefcsrs,.  artistiy  ■nsieiaaa^  or  as  YmmoMfk-memf,  sm  ikm  nkaSAd, 
TflttBnraiivvh««»iiekplnriitdLalraBCth,  b«i tovvat te vMwr- 
M  You  may  acqwe  mS^s^  B^ntael  pomr.  To«Mjki{ve 
fomr  mmr  temptatioii^  pafvrar  wptr  ywurjpsauoBS,  your  hnitii,  Mid  the 
wwU.  Let  both  yowr  akin  sad  p^vsr  sMike  yo«  the  bk»s  lasfal. 
The  chief  end  of  life  alMaM  bs  wmhikmm^  tkat  whsn  IMs  olasss  you 
wif  g»  t»  tile  grsTe  '^  mirntii^*'  sad  the  world  be  tine  better  lar  josar 
Wis^  Irved  m  it,  bessmse  jtat  hm%  Ired  ta  btsss  it.  This  is  ear 
sad  j^yer  lor  yea*  J.  Hoami. 
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Cha,ptek  XI. — Astronomy. 

[EYERAL  times  during  the  course  of  these  conversations  the 
planet  Jupiter  has  been  mentioned,  but  it  has  been  only  a 
passing  reference,  sad  we  wish  now  to  speak  about  it  more 
partiouurly,  for  it  is  next  to  the  Asteroids,  or  minor  planets,  in  dis- 
tance from  the  81UL 

Aknie.  ^'  Is  it  much  farther  from  the  sun  than  the  Asteroids  ?  " 
**  Yes,  aboat  twice  as  far.     Jupiter  is  distant  from  the  sun  more 
than  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions  of  miles,  or  more  than 
Hve  times  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun.'' 

Herbebt.  *^  How  is  it,  then,  that  he  is  seen  to  shine  so  brightly  P" 

*'  Beoause  of  his  enormous  size.    He  is  the  largest  planet  ol  the 

^tire  solar  system,  being  upwards  of  eighty-five  thousand  miles  in 

diameter^  and  therefore  equal  in  bulk  to  more  than  thirteen  hundred* 

globes  as  large  as  the  earth." 

Bertha.  **  Does  Jupiter  travel  round  the  sun  at  a  very  rapid 
rate?" 

"  I^ot  quite  half  so  rapidly  as  the  earth,  but  at  the  rate  of  about 
thirty  thousand  miles  in  an  hour." 
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AiTKiE.  "  At  that  rate,  how  Ionic  does  it  take  him  to  get  Tonnd 
thflBim?" 

"  Four  thousand  three  hnndred  and  thirty-twri  of  rtar  daya ;  so 
that  one  of  liU  jcara  lastn  iiearlr  aa  long  as  twelre  of  nars.  But 
there  is  not  bo  much  difference  betHreen  the  seaaons  on  Jnpiter  aa 
there  ie  on  the  earth." 

Bemua,  "  Please  tell  ua  what  you  mean  by  difference  between 
the  Beasona  ?  " 

'■  I  mean  that  the  summer  is  very  little  warmer  than  thswintcF — 
indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  summer  or  winter,  but  one  regttlar  heat 
neariy  all  through  the  long  year." 

Hkebebt,  "Does  Jupiter  get  from  the  buh  aa  mneh  light  as 
we  do  ?  " 

"  No ;  we  are  so  much  nearer  that  it  is  said  we  get  twenty-seTen 


times  more  light  thou  Jupiter ;  and  the  sun  appears,  if  viewed  frwn 
his  surface,  to  be  not  one  quarter  the  size  which  it  appears  to  us," 

Afnie,  "  Are  the  dnj-s  very  long  on  Jupit«r  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  they  are  very  short ;  for  though  ao  large  a 
planet  it  travels  round  so  quickly  that;  its  daylight  contifmes  not 
quite  five  hours,  and  its  darkness  the  same  ;  and  they  do  not  vary  u 
oors  do,  but  are  nearly  the  same  length  all  the  year  round." 

Heuhhht.  "  Then  if  the  day  and  night  together  don't  last  quite 
ten  hours,  and  one  of  his  years  lasts  nearly  twelve  of  our  years,  ii 
there  not  a  great  numtierof  days  in  a  year  on  Jupiter?  '' 

"  Yes,  more  than  ten  thousand." 

Beetha.  "Will  you  please  tell  ni  what  Jupiter's  belts  are?" 

'*  They  are  certain  broad  streaks  of  dark  shade  which,  when 
viewed  through  a  telescope,  are  seen  stretching  right  aoroas  fromewt 
to  west  on  the  planet." 

Bektha.  "  And  of  what  do  they  consist?  " 

■' They  are  supposed  to  consist  of  vapour  or  clouds;  for  when 
closely  watched  they  are  seen   to  change  their  forms  and   assume 
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different  shapes  just  as  clouds  do,  sometimes    dividing  and  then 
uniting  again.''      • 

Annie.  *' If  they  are  clouds,  are  they  not  a  short  distance  away 
from  the  surface  of  the  planet  ?  " 

*'  Yes ;  they  float  in  his  atmosphere  just  as  clouds  do  here,  at  a 
Khort  distance  from  the  earth's  surface  ;  indeed,  it  is  said  that 
Jupiter's  atmosphere  is  so  densely  laden  with  clouds  that  of  the 
planet  itself  we  know  nothing  because  we  can  see  nothing." 

Bertha.  ^^  God  has  kindly  given  a  moon  to  the  earth  in  order 
that  we  may  have  light  in  the  night-time.  Has  he  given  anything 
of  the  kind  to  any  other  planet  ?  " 

**  Yes ;  He  has  given  to  the  planet  Jupiter  not  less  than  four 
moons,  which  can  he  seen  through  our  telescopes." 

Annie.  "  Are  they  as  large  as  our  moon  ?  " 
J  **  With  one  exception,  they  are  larger.     Europa  is  the  smallest, 

.:  and  is  ahout  fifty-four  miles  less  in  diameter  than  our  moon  ;  hut 
I  Ganymede,  the  largest,  is  one  thousand  two  hundred  miles  more, 
being  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles  in  diameter." 

Herbert.  "  Are  they  as  far  from  Jupiter  as  the  moon  is  from  the 
earth  ?  " 

**  They  are  farther.  The  nearest  of  them,  lo,  is  thirty  thousand 
miles  more  distant  from  Jupiter  than  our  moon  is  from  us ;  while  the 
furthest,  Oallisto,  is  five  times  more  distant  than  our  moon  is  from 
the  earth." 

Bertha.  "  How  long  does  it  require  for  Jupiter's  moons  to  travel 
round  him  ?  '* 

**  Not  so  long  as  the  moon  we  have ;  for  the  nearest  one  performs 
its  revolution  in  less  than  two  of  our  days,  and  the  most  distant  in 
less  than  seventeen." 

Annie.  **  Do  you  know  when  Jupiter's  moons  were  discovered  ?  *' 

"They  were  discovered  hy  Galileo  in  1610,  immediately  after  the' 
invention  of  the  telescope,  and  the  account  of  their  discovery  is  so 
pleasing  that  I  must  give  you  a  full  extract  from  a  hook  which  con- 
tains the  most  interesting  history  of  astronomy  of  any  that  I  know : — 

'* '  On  the  8th  January,  1610,  the  telescope  was  for  the  first  time 
directed  to  the  examination  of  the  planet  Jupiter.  Its  disc  was 
clearly  visible,  of  a  pure  and  silver  white,  crossed  near  the  centre  by 
a  series  of  black  streaks  or  belts.  Near  the  planet  Galileo  remarked 
three  bright  stars,  which  were  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  He  carelessly 
noted  their  positions  with  reference  to  the  planet ;  for  he  belieyed 
them  to  be  fixed  stars,  and  of  no  special  interest  except  to  point  out 
the  change  in  Jupiter's  place.  On  the  following  night,  induced,  as 
he  says,  by  he  knew  not  what  cause,  he  again  directed  his  attention 
to  the  same  planet.  The  three  bright  stars  of  the  preceding  evening 
were  still  within  the  field  of  his  telescope,  but  their  positions  with 
reference  to  each  other  were  entirel^r  changed,  and  such  was  the 
change  that  the  orbitual  motion  of  Jupiter  could  in  no  way  aoconnt 
for  it.    Astonished  and  perplexed,  the  eager  astronomer  awaits  the 
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coming  of  the  following  night  to  resolye  this  mysterious  exhibition. 
Clouds  disappoint  his  hopes,  and  he  is  obliged  to  curb  his  impatience. 
The  fourth  night  was  fair,  the  examination  was  resumed,  and  again 
the  bright  attendants  of  Jupiter  had  changed^  His  suspicions  were 
confirmed — ^he  no  longer  hesitated,  and  pronounced  these  bright  stars 
to  be  moons,  revolving  about  the  great  planet  as  their  centre  of 
motion.  A  few  nights  perfected  the  discovery — ^the  fourth  satellite 
was  detected — and  this  astounding  disoovery  was  announced  to  the 
world.' »' 

Hbbbkri.  *^  Will  you  please  tell  us  what  book  it  is  th&t  you 
speak  of? — for  I  should  like  to  get  it,  in  order  to  read  it  through. 

*'  The  extract  I  have  given  is  from  a  book  called  *  The  Planetary 
and  Stellar  Worlds,'  by  0.  M.  Mitchel,  A.M.  It  is  published  in 
London  by  James  Blackwood.  It  is  not  a  dear  book,  and  any  of  our 
ministers  would  procure  it  for  you  at  the  price  of  a  few  shillings  if 
requested  to  do  so." 

Bebiha.  "  Are  the  four  meons  of  Jupiter  always  visible  through 
a  telescope  ?  *' 

"Not'allof  them.  There  are  times  when  all  the  four  may  be 
seen,  but  there  are  also  times  when  only  three  or  two  are  visible,  the 
others  being  hid  from  us  by  the  shadow  of  the  jdanet  or  by  the  planet 
itself ;  for,  you  know,  in  moving  round  it  they  are  constantly 
changing  their  positions.  Sometimes,  also,  they  cast  their  shadows 
en  the  planet  when  they  pass  between  it  and  the  sun.  ISext  month 
we  shall  have  something  to  say  about  Saturn." 
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IHAT  a  sweet  sound  this  word  home  has !  How  much 
we  all  think  of  our  own  homes,  but  never  do  we  fully 
appreciate  their  privileges  until  in  some  way  or  other 
we  are  called  upon  to  leave  them.  The  time  of  our 
absence  may  be  long  or  it  may  be  short,  still  with 
what  an  intensity  do  we  look  forward  to  acain  mingling 
with  the  group  of  loved  ones  at  home.  Other  places  do  not  possess 
for  us  the  same  charm,  the  same  quiet,  the  same  peace,  the  same  rest, 
and,  above  all,  the  same  love,  that  we  find  in  our  own  homes.  I  often 
wooder,  when  contemplating  the  blessings  of  a  good  earthly  home, 
how  it  is  that  we  give  so  UvSe  thought  to  our  heavenly  home — to  that 
home  that  awaits  us  all.  At  times  we  seem  to  glide  along  as  though 
the  futuie  were  a  blank,  living  onl jr  for  the  present.  We  are  so  much 
eogrossed  with  the  cares,  perplexities,  and  turmoils  of  this  life  that 
we  spa^e  only  a  snoall  portion  of  time  in  preparing  for  our  long,  our 
final  home.  In  seasons  of  our  greatest  prosperity  we  are  in  the 
greatest  danger  of  foi^ttLng  the  great  Giver  of  it  all ;  we  may  still 
remember  to  go  through  l£e  form  of  Uianking  God  with  our  lips, 
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and  at  the  same  time  our  hearts  be  so  wrapt  up  in  our  own  temporal 
affairs  that  our  prayers  become  merely  a  form.    Thus  in  our  thought- 
leaanest  we  sin  deeply  ;  and  oh,  how  it  must  grieve  our  Father  to  see 
that  wiukt  He  gaye  us  a^  good  gifts  have  only  made  us  careless,  aad 
perhaps  prayerless !    We  forget  that  if  the  lines  have  fi^ien  to  us  in 
plaasaat  places,  aad  temporally  we  have  a  goodly  heritage,  accord- 
ingly vre  shall  be  judged,,  for  where  much  is  given  much  will  be 
requived ;  and  those  to  whom  God  has  appeared  to  give  much  when 
below  will«  in  the  great  day  when  He  comes  to  number  up  His  jewels, 
be  judged  acoerding  to  those  ad?antages.    We  shall  meet  many 
peejBile  in  o«if  heavenly  home  that  we  little  thought  ever  would  get 
safe  landed;  but  our  Father  knew  more  about  them  than  we  did,  and 
those  impei^clions  liiat  appeared  so  numerous  to  us  were  coveved 
and  forgiven  by  His  great  love.     He  knew  their  hearts,  and  saw  that 
all  was  right  there ;  whilst  with  our  imperfect  sight  we  saw  only  the 
exterior,  and  judged  more  hardly  than  our  Father..   We  were  not 
willing  to  receive  them  as  brothers  and  sisters,  but  He  claimed  them 
as  children,  as  those  for  whom  He  died.   How  much  greater  His  love 
than  ours !    What  a  mercy  it  is  for  the  world  in  general  that  God 
deals  witli  us  more  gently  than  we  deal  with  one  anotter.    How  kindly 
He  guides  the  erring ;  with  what  strength  He  leads  the  weak ;  and 
oh,  how  tenderly  He  raises  the  fallen! — perhaps  those  whom  we  have 
shunned,  from  whom  we  in  our  pride  of  hearts  have  turned  aside, 
lest  haply  the  hem  of  our  garments  might  have  touched  theirs,  and 
ourselves  thereby  become  contaminated.     They  were  once  innocent 
and  pure,  but  great  temptation  overtook  them  and  they  fell.   '  How 
they  have  suffered  for  their  weakness  God  and  themselves  only  knew ; 
but  was  not  the  soreness  of  the  trial  known  to  God  ?    And  oh,  how 
He  hates  the  sin,  but  still  pities  the  sinner !    Why,  then,  should  we 
despise  or  shun  them  wliom  our  Father  still  yearns  over  ?   There  will  be 
many  a  poor  wanderer  on  earth  gathered  into  our  Father's  home  at 
last.     With  what  a  feeling  of  safety  they  will  first  tread  the  streets 
of  the  glorious  city !    What  joy  they  must  feel  to  know  that  for  ever 
they  are  at  home — all  their  wanderingv  over !   t^at  all  their  sins 
though  scarlet  are  made  white  as  snow  in  Christ's  blood !    With  what 
joy  they  will  watch  for  the  arrival  of  those  whom  they  had  caused 
to  weep  and  mourn  whilst  upon  earth,  for  they  know  that  when  once 
those  dear  ones  have  crossed  *'  the  river"  all  will  be  peace :  no  more 
tears,  no  more  sighs,  no  more  troubles.    And  oh,  what  a  welcome  tkey 
will  give  as  they  see  them  approaching  the  shore !    Won't  that  be  a 
glad  welcome  home  ?    There  we  shall  join  our  friends  who  left  us  on 
earth,  for  our  Father  called  them  home  a  little  while  before.    The 
parting  was  hard ;  we  thought  we  could  not  bear  it    But  God  knew 
better.  He  helped  us  through.   And  when  we  arrive  at  home  he  gives 
them  all  back  again,  to  love  us  in  heaven  as  they  could  not  love  us  on 
earth  ;  for  is  not  the  greatest  earthly  love  imperfect  ?    I  often  tkwk 
we  shall  know  each  other  better  in  our  heavenly  home  than  ever  we 
have  done  in  that  upon  earth.       We  frequently  hear  the  question 
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asked,  shall  we  recognise  our  friends  in  heaven  ?  I  should  not  like 
to  harass  myself  with  the  thought  that  we  should  not.  Why,  it  would 
not  be  heaven  without  our  friends.  I  believe  we  shall  know  every 
one  there,  but  those  who  were  nearest  and  dearest  upon  earth  will 
still  be  so  in  heaven,  only  in  a  purer  form ;  and  that  those  whom  we 
loved  upon  earth,  but  whose  feet  wandered  and  slipped,  so  that  our 
Father  pronounced  over  them  the  stern  command,  •*  Depart  from  me, 
ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels/' 
that  they  will  be  buried  in  oblivion,  that  to  us  in  heaven  they  will  be 
88  though  tbey  had  not  been.  But  this  must  be  left ;  it  is  one  of 
those  things  God  did  not  intend  us  to  know  until  He  had  gathered 
us  home.  Are  we  not  sure  that  God  has  arranged  all  these  things 
far  better  than  we  could  have  done  ?  And  ought  we  not  to  content 
ourselves  with  the  thought  that  He  cannot  err,  and  that  all  must  be 
well  when  we  land  at  home  ? 

Sarah  E.  Turxock. 
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Batloy,  December  15,  1873. 

Dear  Sir, — In  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  Thomas  Olivers,  one  of 
the  early  Methodist  preachers,  and  a  contemporary  of  John  "Wesley,  in 
the  "  Day  of  Rest "  for  November  29th,  it  is  stated  that  he  is  the  author 
of  the  hymn,  "  Lo  !  He  comes  with  clouds  descending."  On  looking  in 
our  Hymn  Book  I  find  this  hymn,  No.  455,  ascribed  to  Charles  Wesley. 
Will  you  kindly  inform  me  through  our  Juv^ilb  Instructor  who 
wrote  this  hymn  ? — Yours  very  respectfully,  Frkd  Shsard. 

Answer. — ^The  hymn  in  question  has  been  often  erroneously 
ascribed  to  Thomas  Olivers.  The  fact  is,  that  Olivers  wrote  a  long 
judgment  hymn  in  the  same  metre,  and  adopted  the  first  line  of 
Wesley's  hymn  as  the  beginning  of  one  of  his  stanzas.  Olivers'  verse 
reads  :— 

"  Lo  1  He  comes  with  clouds  descending  ! 
Hark  !  the  trump  of  God  is  blown. 
And  th'  archangel's  voice  attending, 
Makes  the  high  procession  known. 

Sons  of  Adam, 
Eise  and  stand  before  your  God  ! " 

The  second  edition  of  Olivers'  hymn  has  thirty-six  stanzas,  twelve  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  Sir  Roundell  Palmer's  *'  fiook  of  Praise.''  They 
have  only  the  first  line  in  common  with  No.  455,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly the  composition  of  Charles  Wesley,  and  published  in 
*<  Hymns  of  Intercession  for  all  Mankind,"  1758.  H.  Piggin. 
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C&nal  Street,  Tipton,  Deesmler  21,  1873. 

Dkab  Sir, — In  Isaiah  xli ,  2,  you  will  find  the  following  words : — 
<'  Who  raised  up  the  righteous  man  from  the  east,  called  him  to  his  foot, 
gave  the  nations  before  him,  and  made  him  rule  over  kings  P  he  gave 
them  as  the  dust  to  his  sword,  and  as  driven  stubble  to  his  bow/'  And 
in  the  25th  verse  of  the  same  chapter  it  says : — *'  I  have  raised  up  one 
from  the  north,  and  he  shall  come :  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  shiul  he 
call  upon  my  name :  and  he  shall  come  upon  princes  as  upon  morter,  and 
as  the  potter  treadeth  clay."  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  who  is  the 
righteous  man  mentioned  in  the  second  verse,  and  whether  he  and  the  one 
mentioned  in  the  25th  verse  are  one  and  the  same  ?  An  answer  through 
your  next  Juvenile  Instructor  will  oblige. — Yours  respectfully, 

G.  W. 

Answer. — ^We  understand  that  God  is  expostalatlng  with  His 
people  in  this  chapter,  and  impressing  them  with  a  sense  of  His 
greatness  and  majesty,  which,  indeed,'  is  the  burden  of  chapter  zl. 
also ;  and  He  refers  in  the  2nd  verse  of  chapter  xli.  to  His  call  of 
Abraham,  the  great  ancestor  of  the  Jews,  and  therein  showed  His 
singular  love  not  only  to  the  Jewish  nation,  but  to  the  principles  of 
righteousness  in  that  He  called  the  righteous  Abraham  **  from  the 
east,*'  and  made  him  His  agent  and  instrument  in  founding  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  carrying  out  His  purposes.  We  understand  this 
to  be  the  purport  of  the  passage  both  in  the  2Qd  and  25th  verse. 

January  13,  1874. 
Dear  Sir, — I  would  draw  your  attention  to  Malachi  i.,  2,  3,  which 
read  as  follows : — "  I  have  loved  you,  saith  the  Lord.  Yet  ye  say, 
Wherein  hast  thou  loved  us  ?  Was  not  Esau  Jacobus  brother  ?  saith  the 
liord  :  yet  I  loved  Jacob.  And  I  hated  Esau,  and  laid  his  mountains 
and  his  heritage  waste  for  the  dragons  of  the  wilderness."  Will  you 
account  for  this  hatred  in  next  month's  Juvenile,  remembering  that  God 
is  gracious,  full  of  compassion,  and  plenteous  in  mercy  toward  the 
children  of  men  ?  In  my  estimation  Esau  was  a  man  of  noble  qualities 
and  liberal  disposition.  When  he  sold  his  birthright  Jacob  was  pinching 
on  the  one  hand,  and  hunger  on  the  other ;  and  we  know  well  that  if 
hunger's  voracious  cravings  be  not  appeased,  they  will  soon  wither  and 
shrivel  up  life's  vitals.  In  your  last  month's  J  uvenile  this  query  was 
hinted  at  by  '*  A  Constant  Keader,"  but  I  did  not  think  your  answer 
sufficiently  definite,  probably  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  "  should 
have  been  "  query  was  proposed. — Yours  truly,  Charity. 

Answer. — We  did  account  for  **  this  hatred,"  or  in  other  words 
this  loving  less,  this  preferring  one  roan  to  another,  in  the  last 
month's  Imstructor,  page  22.  And  the  passages  now  quoted  by 
oar  correspondent  from  Malachi  confirm  our  interpretation,  which 
was  this : — ^^  God  does  elect  men,  and  families,  and  races  of  men  for 
His  providential  purposes."  And  He  chose  Jacob  and  His 
descendants  rather  than  Esau  and  his  descendants  for  His  provi- 
dential purposes.  God  is,  in  these  words  of  Malachi,  pleading  with 
the  descendants  of  Jacob,  and  showing  them  how  He  had  loved  them 
in  their  progenitor.     Our  correspondent  asks  us  to  '^account*'  for 
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this.  ^*  Nay  but,  O  man,  vfho  art  thou  that  repliest  against  God  ? 
Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  Him  that  formed  it,  Why  haat  Thou 
DMide  me  thus  ?^' — ^Romans  ix.,  20.  Oar  conrespondent  B»y&  £s«b  was 
a  man  of  noble  qualities.  Well,  perhaps  he  wis  in  soom  zeepecti, 
but  we  apprehend  he  did  not  like  steady  work  Teiy  wdl ;  **  be  wm  a 
cunning  hunter,  a  man  of  the  field,^*  but  Jacob  wu  a  plain  man 
dwelling  in  tents — Genesis  xxx.,  27.  And  it  generally  happens  that 
the  **  plain  men ''  who  dwell  in  tents,  that  is  abide  at,  home  and  nand 
their  business,  ha^e  '^  a  mess  of  pottage  to  spare,"  while  such  sab£lme 
men  as  Esau  was  are  often  in  want.  Who' forced  him  to  hunt? 
Who  compelled  him  to  pursue  that  fatiguing,  hazardous  life,  except 
hi&  own  inclination  ?  And  so'  he  hunts  and  sweats  and  exhausts 
himself,  and  then  comes  to  Jacob  for  food.  But  it  wa^  not  food  he 
"Wanted  only,  he  wanted  the  red  pottage,  something  toothsome  and 
savoury,  and  for  this  mess  of  pottage  he  was  willing  to  sell  his  birth- 
right. And  what  was  that?  It  included  the  priesthood  of  the 
family,  and  for  selling  this  for  so  trifling  a  price  St.  Paul  calls  him  a 
*'  profane  ^  person.  We  dare  say  he  had  noble  qualities,  but  he 
lacked  prudence  and  self-control,  and  he  came  to  grief  as  a  conse- 
quence, as  all  our  young  readers  will  who  have  the  same  defects  of 
character.  We  believe,  without  at  all  justifying  Jacob's  cuiming, 
that  God^s  election  of  him  in  preference  to  Esau  for  His  providential 
purposes  was  wise  and  good,  and  at  any  rate  there  it  is,  and  why  it  is 
IS  plain  enough,  for  God  foresaw  what  the  two  men  would  be  fit  for, 
and  He  acted  accordingly. 

Truro,  January  10,  1874. 

!Rky.  SiSy — Amongst  the  conditions  prefixed  to  the  first  instalment  of 
** Biblical  Questions"  in  this  month's  Juy£nils,  I  see  there  is  none 
regarding  the  age  of  competitors.  Under  such  circumstances^  both 
yoang  and  very  far  advanced  scholars  might  compete,  which  would  be 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former.  1  think  such  a  condition  mi^t 
be  laid  down  which  would  secure  a  greater  suctilaiity  between  the  ages  of 
those  who  try. — I  am,  rev.  sir,  youis  faithfully.  Amicus. 


Answer. — The  "puzzles"  are  puzzles  for  children.  It  is  not 
easy  to  lay  down  any  hard-and-fast  line  as  to  who  are  children.  But 
we  should  say  that  after  fifteen  a  young  person  ceases  to  be  a  child. 
But  we  cannot  prescribe  for  every  case,  and  if  we  did  we  could  not 
tell  how  much  assistance  might  be  rendered  in  some  cases  to  the 
children  by  persons  who  are  older. 

We  have  pleasure  in  inserting  the  following  lelter  as  requested, 
and  hope  it  will  bear  fruit. — £d. 

Milbom  Place  Sabbath  School,  North  Shi^dsi. 

Rev.  Sie, — I  have  read  with  pleasure  the  report  of  the  Teachers' 
Conference  in  our  Halifax  Circuit,  contained  in  your  December  issue, 
and  it  has  often  occurred  to  my  mind,  when  attending  the  Conferences  of 
our  Sunday-school  Union,  that  as  a  community  something  of  tkis  would 
be  very  beneficial  to  us  as  teachers,  and  would  likewise  tend  to  promote 
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the  best  interests  of  oar  Sundaj-scbool  work.  There  we  shoald  meet  wifli 
feHow-workers  in  tbe  cause,  and  encourage  each  other  on  in  the  good 
work  in  which  we  are  engaged.  I  hope  our  friends  here  in  the  north 
win  copy  the  example  of  our  friends  in  the  south,  and  that  toon  the  first 
Methodist  New  Ooonexion  Teachers*  Conference  will  be  held.  TmstiBg 
thai;  the  snbjeet  will  be  taken  up  by  abler  hands,  and  the  end  accom- 
pli^ed, — I  remain,  yours  truly,  Lambkkt  Gkat. 


OUR  JUVENILE  MISSIOMRY  AGENCY,  &&. 


■O- 


Salex  Sunday-School,  Belfast,    Xkbla-nd. — ^The  anniversary  ser- 
mons on  behalf  of  the  schools  connected  with  this  chapel  were  preached 
on  Sunday,   the  19th  October — ^in    the  morning  by    the  Rev.   Prof. 
Wallace,  of  the  Presbyterian  College,  and  in  the  evening  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Masterman,  oar  esteemed  minister.     On  both  occasions  special  hymns 
were  sung  by  the  scholars.     This,   coupled  with  the  popidarity  of  the 
preachen,  brought  together  very  large  and  respectable  congregations, 
especially  in  the  evening,  when  the  spacious  edifice— capable  of  accom- 
modating a  thoujsand  persons — was  well-filled.  .  It  has  been  many  years 
nnce  so  large  eollections  were  received,  and  the  managers  of  the  schools 
are,  moreover,  gratified  with  the  very  fiattering  remarks  from  members  of 
other  denominations^  who  state  that  we  stand  foremost  in  the  character  of 
school  anniversaries. — On  tbe  following  Tuesday  evening  the  annual 
soiree  was  held,  which  also  proved  a  great  success.     For  a  short  time 
after  tea  the  children  amused  themselves  with  various  games,  and  after- 
wards were  entertained  to  a  series  of  dissolving  views  exhibited  by  the 
Eev.  T.  Masterman.    A  very  ample  supply  of  excellent  fruit  and  sweet- 
meats was  then  partaken  of,  after  which  the  meeting  was  closed  in  the 
usual  manner,  terminating  a  festival  the  recollections  of  which  will  long 
be  cherished  both  by  teachers  and  scholars. — Cuauleb  McDade,  Secre- 
tary. 

Pabsentation  to   aw   Old   Si'ndat-School   Teacher  at   Moukt 
GoiBAD. — On  Saturday,  November  29th,  a  presentation  was  made  to  Mr. 
WitUam  Bogers,  who  for  fifty-four  years  has  been  a  member,  and  fifty- 
Wo  years  the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school  at  Mount  Gilead, 
Smithy  Nook.      The  Methodist  New  Connexion  has  had  a  church  and 
s<^ool  in  thb  neighbourhood  for  sixty  years.     The  chapel,  which  is  still 
a  substantial  building,  was  erected  in  the  year  1818.    On  Saturday  the 
members  and  friends  met,  to  the  number  of  230,  to  do  honour  to  their 
veteran  friend.     Alter  tea  tbe  public  meeting  was  held,  tiie  chair  being 
taken  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ashworth.     A  letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Ridley,  expressing  regret  at  his  inability  to  be  present  to  do  honour  to  his 
old  fnend,  for  whom  he  cherished  very  high  esteem. — Mr.  John  Kershaw, 
who  now  takes  Mr.  Rogers'  place  in  the  school,  was  called  upon  to  read 
the  address  and  present  the  portrait     He  said  he  had  known  him  for 
thirty  years ;  from  a  lad  in  the  school  he  could  remember  his  prayers,  and 
was  impressed  with  his  kindness  and  goodness.     And  now  for  many  years 
they  h%d  lived  and  laboured  together,  andliis  esteem  for  and  confidence  in 
his  friend  had  continued  to  deepen  and  strengthen.     The  following  was 


the  address  "which  ho  read  : — "  We  feel  it  our  duty  and  privilege  to 
address  you  on  this  occasion,  and  express  the  veneration  and  affection  we 
cherish  for  you,  and  our  grateful  appreciation  of  the  long  and  faithful  ser- 
vices you  have  rendered  to  the  church  and  school  at  Mount  Gilead.    For 
fifty-four  years  you  have  been  a  member  of  this  church,  forty  years  a 
class-leader,  fifty*two  years  superintendent  of  the  school,  thirty-three 
years  a  trustee  of  the  chapel,  for  twenty-six  years  you  have  sustained 
office  either  as  treasurer  or  secretary  to  the  chapel,  society,  or  school. 
You  have  always  been  correct  in  your  accounts,  and  faithful  and  punc- 
tual in  the  discharge  of  your  duties.    Your  continuance  in  office  for  eo 
many  years  will  express  the  esteem  in  which  you  have  been  held,  and  the 
confidence  reposed  in  you.     Your  life  has  been  characterised  by  humility, 
fidelity,  and  an  earnest  purpose  to  serve  God  and  the  Church.    You  have 
been  most  useful  in  the  visitation  of  the  sick  and  dying,  and,  we  doubt 
not,  many  will  be  the  crown  of  your  rejoicing  in  the  day  of  God.     As 
member  of  the  Methodist  Kew  Connexion,   you  have  been  strongly 
attached  to  its  principles,  doctrines,  and  ordinances.     You  have  read  its 
literature,  supported  its  funds,  and  have  ever  manifested  a  deep   and 
growing  interest  in  its  welfare.     Accept  the  testimonial  we  now  present 
to  you,  consisting  of  this  address  and  portrait  of  yourself.     Receive  it  as 
a  token  of  our  esteem  and  love.     We  pray  that  your  life  may  be  spared 
yet  a  little  longer,  that  the  evening  of  your  days  may  be  calm  and  bright, 
and  that  you  may  finish  your  course   with  joy,  and   have   ministered 
unto  you  an  abundant  entrance    into   the   everlasting  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus   Christ. — Signed   on   behalf  of  the   members, 
teachers,  and  scholars  at  Mount  Gilead :  John  Kershaw,  Thomas  Ash- 
worth,  James  Cryer,  Thos.  Parker,  and  George  Bolton,  sec. — Nov.  29th, 
1873."     Mr.  Rogers,  who  is  now  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  rose  amid 
prolonged  cheers  to  accept  and  address  the  congregation.     He  said  :  I 
feel  and  must  say  that  T  do  not  deem  myself  worthy  of  all  this  com- 
mendation ;  it  is  too  much  to  say  about  a  poor  mortal  likQ  me.    I  did 
not  want  this  address  and  portrait.       You  had  subscribed  your  money 
before  I  knew  anything  about  it,  or  I  should  have   told   you  to  keep 
it  in  your  pockets,  or  to  spend  it  on  some  worthy  project  in  connection 
with  the  cause  I  love  so  much.       I  must   say  I  am   pleased   with  the 
portrait.     I  shall  prize  it,  and  so  will  my  family,  and  for  it  I  cannot 
thank  you  sufficiently.       I  have  been  connected  with  this  church  and 
school  for  many   years.       The  school  is  a  place  where  a  man  may  be 
useful — ^it  is  a  field  where  a  man  may  work  in  teaching  others.    What 
a  blessed  work  is  this.     Next  to  the  honour  of  preaching  the  Gospel  is 
that  of  teaching  in  a  Sabbath-school.    Let  us  do  all  we  can  and  success  will 
attend  us.    Many  of  the  members  of  the  church,  the  three  local  preachers 
we  have,  and  some  who  have  gone  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Canada 
and  elsewhere,   have  been  trained  in  our  Sunday-school ;   and  so  have 
many  who  have  left  the  neighbourhood,  and  many  who  have  gone  to 
heaven.    I  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.     I  am  the  honoured  recipient 
of  many  mercies.     Accept  my  best  thanks.'* — The  Rev.  J.  Candelet,  of 
Bury,  who  was  stationed  in  this  Circuit  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  Rev.  W. 
Woodward,  the  present  minister,  made  some  appropriate  remarks,  and  the 
meeting  was  further  addressed  by  Messrs.  G.  Midgley,  J.  Harston,  and 
I).  Mclntyre.     The  choir  added  considerable  interest  on  the  occasion  by 
singing  a  choice  selection  of  sacred  songs.     Votes  of  thanks  brought  the 
meeting  to  a  close. 


BIBLE  QUESTIONS  AND  PUZZLES. 

By  Uncle  Teaser.' 

(For  Conditions  and  Frizes  see  January  Number.) 

7. — What  nation  hung  chains  of  gold  around  the  necks  of  their 
camels  ? 

8.— How  manjr  persons  in  the  New  Testament  are  we  told  had 
dreams  about  Christ? 

9. — ^Who  was  called  from  threshing  wheat  to  deliver  Israel  ? 
10. — 'Arrange  these  letters  so  as  to  form  a  sentence  of  three  words 
containing  a  Christian  duty :— a,  a,  c,  e,  g,  h,  i,  i,  n,  o,  p,  r,  s,  t,  u, 
w,  y. 

11. —  A  fisherman  of  Galilee. 

One  of  DaniePs  companions. 
Part  of  the  high-priest's  breast-plate. 
One  of  the  Evangelists. 
The  initials  give  the  name  of  an  eminent  servant  of  Christ ;  the  finals 
the  place  where  he  was  put  to  death. 


PUZZLES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

(Answers  to  Questions  in  January  Number.) 

1. — Benoni — Benjamin.    Genesis  xxxv.,  18. 

2. — He  quoted  Psalm  xcL,  11, 12. 

3. — Proverbs  iii.,  6,  7,  and  xxviii.,  26. 

4. — Retaliation.    Exodus  xxi.,  xxiv.,  and  Matt,  v.,  38,  39. 

5. — Six.    Exodus  iii.  and  iv. 

6.— Goliath— Obadiah— David— God. 

Uncle  Teasek  is  pleased  that  so  many  of  his  young  friends  have 
tried  to  answer  his  questions.  He  has  received  replies  from  every 
Circuit  in  England  except  two.  Many  of  them  do  great  credit  to 
their  writers.  Most  hav§  complied  with  the  conditions,  but  not  all 
— ^for  instance,  "  A.  Bebbington/'  **  E.  Brotherton,*'  and  "  H.  Perry  " 
have  not  sent  their  addresses,  and  "  6,  Russell  Street,  Haniey,"  <*  3, 
Moore  Street,"  and  "  Tepton,  Jan.  6,"  have  no  names  attached.  Some 
of  our  young  friends  complain*  that  it  is  the  10th  or  12th  of  the 
month  before  they  receive  their  Magazine,  and  that  there  is  not  time 
to  reply  by  the  16th  of  each  month.  We  cannot  wait  for  answers 
longer  than  the  15th,  but  we  can  do  this :  we  can  extend  the  time  a 
month.  For  example,  the  puzzles  which  "  Uncle  Teaser  "  gives  this 
month  will  be  answered  in  the  Apeil  number.  Those  which  are 
given  in  the  March  number  will  be  answered  in  the  May  number  and 
so  on  till  the  end  of  the  year,  which  for  the  purpose  oi  these  puzzles 
will  close  on  the  1st  of  December.  Now,  don't  write  to  us  to  ask  how 
*<  you  stand.''  We  have  not  time  to  reply  to  200  letters,  which  is 
about  the  number  received  this  month.    A  register  will  be  kept  of 
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Mary's  tjlsk. 


the  answers,  just  like  the  register  of  a  school,  in  which  the  good  or 
bad  marks  are  put  down,  and  each,  as  at  the  Judgment  Day,  will 
receive  according  to  his  or  her  works.  Three  persons  have  answered 
the  last  month's  puzzles  correctly,  all  the  rest  of  the  200  more  or  lees 
correctly,  but  only  three  have  answered  all  the  puzzles.  They  have 
a  harder  nut  to  crack  this  month,  and  we  wish  them  all  good  luck,  as 
witness  our  hand  this  17th  day  of  January,  1874. 

UmCXS  T£A££R. 


*' CAN'T    HELP     IT  !  " 

A  LITTLE  girl  often  followed  after  her  father  when  he  came  into  the 
house,  with  this  question,  **  Father,  what  can  I  do  for  you? ''and 
never  was  she  happier  than  when  he  gave  her  something  to  do  for 
him.  Once  he  f  aid,  perhaps  tired  with  her  asking,  **  Child,  why  do 
you  ask  that  question  so  often ? ''  "Oh,  father,"  ^e  aaawered,  with 
two  great  tears  swelling  in  her  eyes,  '*  because  I  can't  help  UI'^  It 
was  love  that  put  the  question ;  and  her  readiness  to  undertake  what- 
ever he  set  her  about  was  proof  of  the  genuiness  of  that  love ;  she 
wanted  always  to  be  doitiff  something  for  h«r  father.  People  some- 
times are  in  doubt  whether  they  love  Grod  or  not.  I  will  tell  them 
how  they  can  find  out.  Are  you  often  asking  your  heayenly  Father 
the  same  question  this  little  child  was  asking  her  earthly  father  ?  Is 
it  one  of  your  first  thoughts,  ^^  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do? ' 
And  do  you  keep  on  asking  because  you  cannot  help  it? 


MAEY«    TASK. 


'^  Now  I  never  shall  get  done  in  this  world  I     Never  !     Just  look  at 
all  the  books  !  and  mother  wants  me  to  dust  them.     Ok  dear!  and 
so  many  of  them  I  "    The  speaker  was  little  Mary  Yine.     She  was  a 
girl  of  ten  years  old,  quite  big  enough  to  be  put  to  so  aiaaple  a  task 
OS  dusting  the  six  shelves  of  books  in  the  bookcase.     *^  Well,  why 
don't  you  go  at  it  and  do  it  ?  "  said  her  cousin  Sarah,  who  come  into 
the  room  just  then;  ^4t  won't  take  you  any  longer  than  it  will  me 
to  mend  the  stockings/'    ^'  But  there's  so  many  of  them,"  said  Mary. 
'*  Pve  counted,  and  there's  one  hundred  and  twenty-five."    **Well, 
if  you'd  been  dusting  them  instead  of  counting  them,  you  might 
have  been  half  done  by  this  time  "  ;  and  Sarah  passed  on.    Maiy  sat 
before  the  bookcase  and  complained  to  herself  a  little  more.  .  Then 
she  took  down  two  or  three  volumes ;  then  she  thought  what  a  long 
time  it  would  take,  and  what  hard  work  it  was  ;  and  so  tb^  task, 
which  might  have  been  done  in  one  hour,  oecupied  three.    Doyoa 
think,  if  Mary  goes  on  as  she  has  begun,  she  is  likely  to  make  a  very 
useful  woman  ? 
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"THATS     ME!" 

A  Hottentot  in  Southern  Africa  lived  witfc  a  pious  Dutchman  in 
whose  house  family  prayer  was  engaged  in  daily.  One  day  he  read 
(Luke  xviii.),  '*  Two  men  went  np  into  the  temple  to  pray."  The  poor 
black  man,  whose  heart  was  already  awaJcened,  looked  earnestly  at 
the  reader,  and  whispered,  "Now  FH  learn  how  to  pray."  The 
Dutchman  read  on :  "God,  I  thank  thee  I  am  not  as  other  men." 
"No,  I  am  not ;  hut  I  am  worse,"  whispered  the  Hottentot.  Again 
the  Datchman  read  f "  I  fast  twice  in  the  week  ;  I  giye  tithes  of  all 
that  I  possess."  "  No ;  I  don't  do  that.  I  don't  pray  in  that  manner. 
Whaf  shall  I  do  ?  "  said  he.  The  good  man  read  on  until  he  came  to 
the  publiean,  who  "  would  not  lift  so  much  as  his  eyes  to  heayen." 
"  That's  me  I "  cried  his  hearer.  The  farmer  went  on  with  the  read- 
ing :  "  Stood  aftir  off."  "  That's  where  I  am,"  said  the  Hottentot. 
"  But  smote  upon  his  breast,  saying,  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner." 
*'  That's  Bse !  thaf  s  my  prayer !  "  cried  the  poor  creature ;  and, 
smiting  on  his  breast,  he  prayed,  ^'  Gbd  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner," 
until,  like  the  poor  publican,  he  went  down  to  his  house  a  saved  and 
happy  man. 


WHO  MADE  ALL  THAT  ? 

When  Napoleon  was  returning  to  France  from  the  expedition  to 
Egypt  a  group  of  French  officers  one  evening  entered  into  a  discus- 
sion concerning  the  existence  of  God.  They  were  on  the  deck  of 
the  vessel  that  bore  them  over  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  infidel  and  atheistical  spirit  of  the  times,  they  were 
unanimous  in  their  denial  of  this  truth.  It  was  at  length  proposed 
to  ask  the  opinion  of  Napoleon  on  the  subject,  who  was  standing 
alone,  rapt  in  silent  thought.  On  hearing  the  question,  *'•  Is  there 
a  God  ?  ''  he  raised  his  hand  and,  pointing  to  the  starry  firmament, 
simple  responded,  *^  Gentlemen^  who  made  all  that  f  " 


GOD  CARES  FOR  HIS  OWN. 

A  .TXTDGE  said  tauntingly  to  a  Christian  woman  condemned  for  her 
religion,  and  who  had  great  faith  in  Providence,  *^  1  shall  send  you 
to  prison,  and  then  how  shall  you  be  fed  ?  '*  Her  reply  was,  *'  If  it 
be  my  heavenly  Father's  will  I  shall  be  fed  from  your  table."  And 
80  it  was.  The  wife  of  the  judge,  hearing  of  this,  was  so  struck 
with  the  woman's  steadfastness  and  faith  iu  God  that  she  supplied 
her  with  all  she  needed  during  her  imprisonment,  and  herself  was 
brought  to  the  Saviour.    God  cares  for  His  children. 
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EICH  WITHOUT  MOIyTEY. 

Many  a  man  is  rich  whbout  money.  Thousands  of  men  with  nothing 
in  the  pocket,  and  thousands  without  even  a  pocket,  are  rich.  A  man 
horn  with  a  good,  sound  constitution,  a  good  t^tomach,  a  good  heart 
and  good  limbs,  and  a  pretty  good  headpiece,  is  rich.  Good  bones 
are  better  than  gold;  tough  muscles  than  silver;  and  nerves  that 
flash  Are,  and  carry  energy  to  every  function,  are  better  than  houses 
and  land. 

It  is  better  than  landed  estate  to  have  had  the  right  kind  of 
father  and  mother.  Good  breeds  'and  bad  breeds  exist  among  men 
as  really  as  among  herds  and  horses.  Education  may  do  much  to 
check  evil  tendencies  or  to  develop  goo'd  ones;  but  it  is  a  great 
thiDfr  to  inherit  the  right  proportion  of  faculties  to  start  with. 

The  man  is  rich  who  has  a  good  disposition — who  is  naturally 
kind,  patient,  cheerful,  hopeful,  and  who  has  a  flavour  of  wit  and 
fun  in  his  composition.  The  hardest  thing  to  get  along  with  in 
this  life  is  a  man's  own  self.  A  cross,  selfish  fellow — a  desponding 
and  complaining  fellow— a  timid,  care-burdened  man — these  are  all 
born  deformed.     Their  feet  may  not  limp,  but  their  thoughts  do. 


^oetrp. 


— o — 
THE    TENDER    SHEPflEED. 

When  foolish  lambs  forsake  the  fol^, 

Through  thorny  ways  to  wander  wide, 
In  noontide's  heat  and  darkness  cold 

To  stray  upon  the  mountain  side, 
Does  not  the  Faithful  Shepherd  then 

With  tireless  steps  those  Iambs  pursue, 
O'er  rocky  height,  through  darksome  glen. 

To  bring  them  to  the  fold  anew  ? 

Great  Shepherd !  let  Thy  watchful  eye 
With  "vigilance  Thy  flock  survey, 

And  by  Thy  presence,  ever  nigh, 

>    Eestrain  those  Iambs  that  else  would  stray. 

But  if,  despite  Thy  warning  voice, 
One  wilful  Iamb  from  Thee  should  roam. 

Ah !  overrule  his  fatal  choice ; 
Pursue,  reclaim,  and  bring  him  home. 


Afflictions  Sent  as  Chastisements.— When  a  Christian  is 
under  the  afflicting  hand  of  God,  he  may  well  say,  '*  I  may  thank 
this  proud  heart  of  mine,  this  worldly  heart,  this  froward  heart, 
this  formal  heart,  this  dull  heart,  this  backsliding  heart,  this  self- 
seeking  hettrt  of  mine,  that  this  cup  is  so  bitter,  this  pain  so 
grievous,  this  loss  so  great,  this  disease  so  desperate,  this  wound 
so  incurable ;  it  is  mine  own  self,  mine  own  sin,  that  hath  caused 
these  floods  of  sorrow  to  break  in  upon  me.'*^ — Brooks. 
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MENDING  THE  SAILS. 

(See  cut,  page  57.) 
IEEE,  is  a^fisbsrmaa  and  his  'wife,  the  former^  i»«a4^g  his 
sails  ready  for  his  next  adventure.  His  wif<£^  is  looking 
rakberi  sadcly  on  the  sea,  on  which  yery  soon,  hesi  hushand 
witt  have .  launched  his  craft.  What  an  awful  amount  of 
diwfff  is^^oicoantered  every  day  and  every  night*,  to  supply 
us  with  foMl^nd  th*  other  necessaries  of  Hfe !  Our  miners  in  the  pit, 
where  a  spick  ma^  aoy  moment  cause  an  explosion  which  will  laanch 
them  intO()etemity ;  our  fishermen  on.  the  sea,  in  fog,  storm,  and  dark- 
ness, plyji^their.  occupation  to  add  to  our  stores  of  food — these  and 
mti^j  mete  areall  serving  us  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  B  ut  see  how  quietly 
the  nshensan  takes  it !  He  is  mending  his  sails  as  calmly  as  if  no  dan- 
ger was  to  he  appretended.  So  in  all  our  afiiairs.  It  is  hest  to  go  ahout 
them  calmly  audi  clMierfullyv  ■  Seoaetimes  children  have  to  perform 
duties  whieh  aiertvisi^nnp^easaist  and  very  hard^  but  tlxey  will  get 
through  theis^MMpkilitb^  wall 'be  patim^iPhe^rful)  and  industrious. 
Above  ally  it  is  of  importance  ta«ee  tfaiaA^ow>:Bail8  ara  mended,  or,  in 
oth^  words,  take  care  that  e^rsrythl^  is  done  in  qrder  aadrtfut  the 
proper  time.  When  you  go  to  bed  iUki night  do  not  throtiir«i^Mito9king 
here  and  another  there;  a  shoe  in  oee  comer  and.aaiotbiBiEi  pethaps 
out  at  the  window.  Th^i  in  the^:  nncniii^,  wlMtiV  a  cfff;^  th^pe  is, 
<'  Whwe  is  my  shoe?  Where^uren^ttockings^;'  Wh'efot-ai&allmy 
thinond*-."  and  everybody  gets  disttaeted  because  there  wnkso  much 
careleesMes  and  want  of  order  ovevtught.  Dear  children,  look  at  the 
pictuxec  and  be  sure  to  mend  your  siuk ;  that  is,  be  sure  to  keep 
every^lting  in  older  and  ready  for  use,  and  you  will  be  glad  when  you 
becoMe  men  avd  women  to  know  how  much  this  habit  of  order,  neat- 
nesgyjBpigndiwtry  has  helped  you  on  in  life. 


''KNUCKLE  DOWNn!" 

JSy  Tom  Btt>wir,  Author  off  '*  -rl;  JS6m»  at  Sfcho^l^'**'  etc. 

!^^  ir  an  old  s&yi^  tlMii  fiMm^  oliiMlMs:  and  no  one 
will  for.  a  momiBtii  dtspn^itftt^truth*.  "Tbif.  fashion  of 
this  world,  passeth  away/'  BililEKieft.afli^tits  all  things. 
There  is  no  need  to  instance  the  sudden  and  violent 
revoluttens  it  now  and  again  makes  in  matters  of 
ornament  and  dress**— we  axe  all  quick  enough  to  see  those  changes 
in  thdr  most  ridiculous  aspects.  But  custom,  which  is  the  re- 
gulator of  fashion,  is  constantly  changing;  What  have  we  to-day 
that  is  as  it -was  fifty  years  ago? 

It  is  not  im  intention,  however^  to  write  an  essay  either  on  fashion 
or  change.  If  it  had  been,  instead  of  the  rather  queer  words  at  the 
head  of  my  paper,  I  might  possibly  have  had  the  French  words,  |'  ^ 
la  mode,''  or  the  Latin  motto,  "  Tempera  mutantur,"  for  the  meaning 
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of  which  you  most  consult  your  teachers.  But  these  thoughts  came 
into  my  head  directly  I  hegau  to  think  of  my  subjeoU  I  could  not 
help  remarking  what  a  Tery  great  deal  fashion  or  custom  has  to  do 
with  the  amusements  and  recreations  of  youth.  Of  course,  we  all 
know  that  boys  play  at  certain  games  according  to  the  weathen.  We 
no  more  expect  to  see  them  playing  at  cricket  in  the  winter,  or  spin- 
ning tops  in  damp,  muddy,  spring  weather,  than  we  expect  to  find 
them  wearing  light  thin  garments  in  a  hard  frosty  or  overcoats  and 
woollen  gloves  in  midsummer.  But  apart  from  these  perfectly 
natural  changes  in  the  style  of  recreation,  which  answer  exactly  .to 
the  same  changes  in  dress,  tiiere  are  others  which  correspond  with  the 
more  sudden  changes  of  fashion.  Sometimes  there  is  almost  a  rage 
for  certain  games,  which  after  a  time  are  almost  forgotten  and  never 
played  at. 

For  instance :  Many  years  ago  tops  spun  by  whips  were  the  only 
tops  boys  could  get,  but  when  I  went  io  school — of  course  I  shim 
not  sav  how  long  it  is  since  then-r— I  never  once  saw  a  whimied  top,, 
and  when  I  saw  pictures  of  them  in  books  I  often  wondered  however 
they  could  be  made  to  spin.  Well,  years  rolled  on,  and  to  my  aur** 
prise  the  fiuhion  for  whipped  tops,  after  being  out  for  so  long  a  time, 
came  in  again  last  year.  Who  brought  it  in  I  know  not,  but  theve 
were  so  many  in  use,  and  they  were  so  frequently  spun  in  the  public - 
streets,  that  passers-by  ran  a  great  risk  6f  getting  cut  or  blinded  vrith 
the  ladiee  of  the  whips.  I  cannot  say  how  long  whipped  tops  nuiy 
remain  in  favour — ^I  suppose  it  lies  chiefly  with  the  toy-dealers,  and 
possibly  humming-tops  may  be  popular  next  summer,  but  I  mention 
this  just  to  show  you  how  fashion  affects  school  g^ames ;  and  that 
brings  me  a  little  nearer  my  subject* 

There  are  the  various  games  played  with  marbles.    I  fear  inithese 
days  these  are  going  out  of  favour.    As  I  go  up  and  down  the  streets 
I  scarcely  ever  see  anyone  playing  at  them,  and  toy-shop  windows 
rarely  eiuubit  any.    Yet  in  my  youth  no  games  were  more  p^ular. 
A  marble^bag  was  then  quite  as  essential  to  a  schoolboy's  outfit  as  a 
slate  or  book-strap ;  and  a  boy  could  not  hope  to  be  considered  of  any 
importance  unless  he  had  a  good  stock  of  "  alleytors  and  commonem" 
I  doubt  not  parents  are  ratl^r  pleased  than  otherwise  that  marbies 
are  not  such  favourites  as  ihey  once  were,  for  they  often  ruined  the 
boys'  pockets^  and  as,  while  playing,  the  lads  g^ierally  knelt  on  the 
groimd,  the  trousers  knees  were  generally  ornamented  with  a  patch 
of  mod  or  dust,  wMch  in  a  little  while  feU  into  a  hole.    For  my  part 
I  am  sorry  the  games  are  not  popular,  and  not  merely  because  I  liked 
them  when  I  was  a  boy.    Grown  people  are  always  apt  to  think  the 
games  of  their  youth  ue  best ;  but,  apart  from  that  consideration^ .  I 
think  marble  games  are  preferable,  to  most  others.      They*  are  aU 
gamos*of>  skill,  and  as  such  should  be  preferred  to  sports  m  which 
mere  strength  and  animal  courage  carry  off  the  palm.    While  we  all 
admire  physical  strength,  we  must  admit  that  it  is  an  accident  of  birth 
or  the  resnlt  of  healthy  training,  and  a  boy  deserves  no  more  credit 
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for  it  than  for  haying  the  right  number  of  fingers  on  his  hands.  We 
ought  to  show  more  appreciation  for  ability  which  is  acquired  by 
practice  and  perseyerance.  And  it  is  one  of  the  chief  recommenda- 
tions of  marble  games  that  the  weakest  and  most  delicate  can  suc- 
cessfully compete,  with  their  more  robust  comrades;  But  I  do  not 
suppose  anything  I  can  say  will  bring  marble  games  into  fayour  if 
the  youn^  rolks  are  really  tired  of  them  and  want  a  change.  If,  how- 
eyer,  an  mcreased  demand  should  result,  I  think  my  friends  in  the 
Potteries — ^where.  I  presume,  most  of  the  marbles  are  made^ — ought 
to  present  me  witn  a  yery  handsome  testimonial  in  recognition  of  the 
yame  of  my  adyocacy. 

But,  dear  me !  I  must  at  once  come  to  the  point  and  say  what  I 
haye  to  say  on  the  words,  *^  knuckle  down.'*  When  I  began  I  had 
no  intention  of  writing  such  a  lengthy  introduction. 

To  those  who  haye  often  pjayed  with  marbles  the  words  ^ill  be 
fluite  fiuniliar  and  easily  understood,  but  for  the  benefit  of  any  of 
the  young  folks  of  this  generation  who  may  not  be  informed  on  the 
subject  I  must  explain  Ihem.  In  playing  at  marble  games,  of  course 
the  smoothest  piece  of  leyel  ground  was  chosen,  but  howeyer  good 
it  might  be,  there  were  sure  to  be  some  slight  uneyenness,  and  as  in  a 
liyely  game  themarblies  often  went  a  ereat  cBstance,  and  sometimes  into 
the  most  unlooked-for  places,  it  is  dear  that  occasionally  the  "  tor  " 
would  get  in  a  comer,  down  in  a  hollow,  or  perhaps  behind  some 
piece  of  stone.  And  it  is  equally  clear  that  in  such  places  its  owner 
could  not  take  anything  like  a  correct  aim  at  his  opponent's  marble. 
But  for  these  and  all  o&er  exigencies  there  was,  as  the  law-books 
say,  *^  a  statute  of  limitations  made  and  proyided,"  and  which  was 
rigidly  enforced.  Now,  the  best  thing  for  a  player  to  do  when  he 
found  his  '*  tor  '*  in  a  hole,  or  behind  a  stone,  was  to  raise  his  hand  a 
little  higher  than  the  obstruction,  and  shoot  the  marble  so  as  to  pass 
oyer  it  and  hit  that  of  the  other  player.  But  in  order  to  claim  this 
priyilege  he  had  to  cry  **  Knuckle  up ! "  before  his  opponent  could 
utter  the  counter  cry  of  **  Knuckle  down !  *'  If  the  opposite  player 
spoke  first  he  had  to  rest  his  knuckles  on  the  ground  and  shoot  his 
marble  under  all  disadyanta^es. 

I  hope  this  explanation  is  sufficiently  clear  to  make  it  eyident  to 
all  that  to  "  knuckle  down"  is  to  labour  under  a  disadyantage,  to  stoop 
to  something  unpleasant,  and  to  be  hindered  from  haying  one's  own 
way. 

Now,  I  want,  if  possible,  to  teach  you  how  and  when  it  is  right 
to  **  knuckle  down.**  Do  not  imagine  ihat  1  am  going  to  write  an 
elaborate  system  of  rules  for  skilful  marble-playing.  I  haye  merely 
borrowed  the  expression  from  the  playground  with  a  hope  that  1 
might  make  use  of  it  with  reference  to  other  matters. 

There  has  to  be  a  great  deal  of  "  knuckling  down  *'  after  we  have 
left  school ;  indeed  some  of  us  haye  had  to  do  it  much  oftener  since 
than  eyer  we  did  while  we  carried  a  marble-bag  and  gloried  in  a 
choice  assortment  of  marbles.    I  suppose  it  is  well  for  us  that  we 
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should  haye  to  stoop  occauonally,  for  we  are  all  liable  to  get  a  too 
exalted  opinion  of  our  importance  and  ability,  and  every  time  we  are 
obliged  to  *'  knuckle  down  "  we  get  a  lesson  which  ought  to  be  a 
benefit  to  us,  and  should  teach  us  to  be  modest  Unfortunately  in 
this  life  the  things  that  are  good  for  us  are  not  always  the  pleasantest, 
and  although  afterwards  we  may  look  back  and  recognise  the  benefits 
derived  from  occasionally  "  knuckling  down,"  it  requires  a  very  philo- 
sophic mind  properly  to  appreciate  such  advantages  while  going 
through  the  humiliating  process. 

Of  course  "  knuckHng  down  ^  soils  the  hands.  Many  an  un> 
fortunate  younester  has  been  forcibly  reminded  of  this  fact  by  a 
smart  blow  of  the  cane  over  his  grimy  knuckles,  as  his  hand  showed 
up  in  bold  relief  on  a  fresh  page  of  his  copy-book.  But  to  our  sub- 
ject. Was  there  ever  a  time  when  people  were  so  much  afraid  of 
soiling  their  hands  in  manual  labour  P  To  see  how  young  folks  shun 
any  occupation  where  tiieir  hands  would  come  in  contact  with  grease, 
dirt,  or  paint,  one  might  think  they  were  afraid  of  their  flesh  getting 
poisoned  by  the  contamination.  If  they  were  only  half  as  anxious 
to  keep  their  minds  pure  and  their  hearts  unstained  as  they  are 
to  have  white  and  delicate  hands,  what  a  bright  hope  there  would 
be  for  the  future  of  this  generation ! 

It  is  high  time  the  pulpit,  the  platform,  and  the  press  rused 
their  voices  in  earnest  protest  against  this  foolish  preference  for 
cleanly  occupations  merely  because  they  are  cleanly.  The  absurd 
prejucuce  against  manual  labour  hinders  the  full  development  of 
the  mechanical  genius  of  our  countrymen,  while  it  crowds  the 
professions  with  half-educated  and  inefficient  practitioners,  and 
floods  both  private  and  public  offices  with  such  a  number  of 
superfluous  clerks  as  inevitably  tends  to  reduce  wages,  and  hinders 
all,  except  a  few  favoured  or  very  clever  ones,  from  netting  any- 
thing beyond  a  bare  sufficiency.  All  work  is  honourable.  A  man 
should  choose  that  calling  for  which  Nature  seems  to  have  intended 
him,  and  for  which  previous  training  has  fitted  him.  Having  so  chosen, 
he  should  conscientiously  put  his  mind  and  energy  into  his  work,  what- 
ever it  is,  and  it  becomes  as  honourable  for  him  as  the  work  of  the  poet 
or  the  painter.  *^  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might,''  without  being  afraid  of  dust  and  dirt.  Is  a  cathedral  less 
grand  because  at  its  building  the  walls  were  spattered  with  lime  and 
the  ground  covered  with  fragments  of  stone  ?  Is  a  sculptor  ashamed 
of  the  marble  chips  and  sand  which  lie  about  his  studio  ?  Or  is  a 
painter  driven  from  his  canvas  by  the  unpleasant  smell  of  his  oils, 
colours,  and  varnishes  ? 

But  whether  young  people  shun  these  manual  occupations  or  not, 
they  are  sure  before  very  long  to  have  to  **  knuckle  down,"  no  matter 
what  profession,  business,  or  trade  they  may  have  entered  upon. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  more  conceited  specimen  of  humanity  than  is 
presented  by  a  lad  fresh  from  school,  and  just  entering  on  the  duties 
of  busy  Hfc    How  compassionately  he  looks  down  from  his  high 


atetion  at  anj  of  his  Bchool£ello'WB  still  under  schokstio  <»>iitroL  He 
baa  dropped  dl  his  sohool^talk  now,  and  instead  of  directing  Im  ocn- 
Tenatien  as  fonnerlj  to  such  topics  as  prizes,  ^ames,  and  lessoos, 
he  intodords  his  obseryatioBS  with  a  ^reat  ded  of  "what  is  called 
<'  taUfiiDg  shop,*'  invariably  using  slangy  terms,  if  there  are  any,  and 
ttjing  to  impress  a  listener  with  an  idea  of  his  profound  aoquaintanoe 
with  the  details  of  his  business.  Of  course  a  great  deal  of  tbia  oon- 
oeit  baa  to  '^'Come  off"  him,  and  it  is  genenilly  by  tiiepfoeessof 
«  knuckling  down  "  that  this  desirable  end  is  acoomplisbed. 

If  the  youth  is  employed  in  a  shop  or  warehouse  tiiere  may  be 
Bometldng  occur  in  the  absence  of  the  errand-boy  or  porter,  and  be 
voLj  be  sent  off  with  an  curgent  paircel,  or  asked 'to  step  out  and  hold 
a  Tiaitor's  horse.  Of  course  he  never  bargained  for  such  work  as 
this,  and  if  he  is  very  foolish  he  will  refuse  to  "  knuc^e  down,*'  and 
will  be  forthwith  sent  home  to  hismother  as  akogeUier  too  high-bred 
fDorihe  place. 

If  he  IB 'in  an  office  the  other  clerks  will  domineer  over  him, 
make  him  *^fag**  for  them,  and  severely  reprimand  him  fan  tiie 
amalleat  mistakes.  Or  he  may  'suddenly  be  called  to  hunt  up  some 
old  document  out  of  a  heap  of  papers  burdened  with  the  undisturbed 
accumulation  of  five  or  six  years*  dust  I  remember  some  years  aco 
calling  at  a  gentlemen's  office,  and  finding  him  superintendinglbe 
removal  of  a  heap  of  old  papers  and  books  fitom  an  iron  closet  xhey 
weve  thickly  coated  with 'fine  dust,  which  as  it  was  disturbed  floated 
about,  and  affected  the  nose  almost  as  badly  as  so  mudifsnvC  The 
junior  clerk,  a  lad  of  about  fourteen  or  fifteen,  with  clean  bands  and 
i^te  wristbands,  was  daintily  removing  the  papers  one  by  one  with 
bis  finger  and  thumb,  and  stopping  after  almost  every  one  either  to 
have  a  sneeze  or  -to  blow  the  dust  carefdlly  off  bis  fingers.  Bis 
master  watched  him  for  some  seconds,  half  amused  and  ha& -irritated 
by  his  dilatoriness,  and  at  last  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  slight  rebuke, 
*(  Come,  come,  my  lad,  don't  waste  your  time  like-that  Don't  be  afiraid 
of  the  dust:  it  can  do  no  harm  that  soap  and  water  cannot  quickly 
remedy."  After  that  the  lad  could  not  hel^'.but  be  more  active,  bat 
I  could  «ee  he  felt  he  'was  stooping  below  his  position  in  getting  into 

the  dust.    He  was  only  **  knuckling  down"  a  bit 

I  have  heard  of  dandified  young  men  applying  for  wtuations  as 
clerks,  and  at  once  decUning  one  when  offered  because  its  duties 
were  of  a  routine  character,  or  because  they  'wpuld  be  required 
occasionally  to  <^  knuckle  down "  so  far  as  to  go  out  and  collect 
accounts.  They  would  live  on  the  charily  of  their  -  parents  or 
firiends,  rather  than  lower  their  dignity  by  engaging  in  any  such 
business.  Yes,  that  is  the  term — slower  their. dignity !  Their  dignity 
forsooth !  But  perhaps  we  o.u|;ht  not  to  be  so  severe  with  them. 
Wbfin  a  man  has  onl^  a  little  dignity,  one  can  hardty  blame  him  for 
taking  great  care  of  it,  even -when  it  happens  to  be  so  little  as  to  be 
invisible  to  everyone  except  himself. 

The  counterman  tbinlu  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  dose  up  the  shop 
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or  run  on  aa  «muKd;  and  the*  chief  Bkopman  would  nevor 
80  far  foi^ettisg.  his  position. at. to  WMp  up  a  eastomer's  parcel.  The 
janioii  deitk  would  aunost  gasp  for  breath  if  asked  to-  run  for  a  cab  ; 
and  the  sesioB  would  write  out  his  resignation,  in  indignation  too 
deep  for  vocal  uiteraace,  if  requested  for  once  to  fold  up  the  lettmi> 
for  the  pest.  And  it  is  the  same  among  the  astisan  class.  Work- 
men will  frequently  leave  off  work  rather  than  do  some  little  servioet 
usually  done  by  apprentices*  A  builder's  men  will  waste  their  time 
in  lounging  about,  waiting  for  the  labourers  to  come  and  serve  them 
with  a  supply  of  bricks  or  mortar,,  not^so  much  because  they  mind 
the  trouble,  for  the  materials  are  dose  at  hand,  but  because  they 
think  they  should  by  so  doing,  in  some  incomprehensible  way,  com- 
promise their  position  as  leading  hands. 

Now,  how  ridiculous  all  these  distinctions  are.  As  if  one  grade 
of  work  were  more  honourable  than  another,  and  as  if  a  man,  loafc* 
caste  by  doing  that  which  in  his  absurd  classification  ranked  lovav 
than  ms  're^ar  occunation.  A  man  or  a  boy  who  treats  thee 
fanciful  distinctions  witn  more  consideration  than  the  prosperity  an& 
success  of  the  concexn  in  which  he  is  engaged,  is  unwovthy  of  hig} 
jdace.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  I  had  one  who  in  an  extra  push, 
or  in  any  exigency  that  might  occur,  revised  to  oblige  me  by  doing 
something  outside  of  his-  particular  d^artment,  I  snould  gwe  him 
the  earliest  possible  opportunity  of  takii^  his  valuable  and  exclusive 
services  where  they  would  be  better  appreciated. 

Without  saying  a  word  more  on  that  side  of  the  question,  I  tlunk 
mv  readess  will  luive  no  difficulty  in  seeing  when  it  is  proper  to 
'*  knuckle  down,"  but  before  I-finish  I  want  to  show  you  a>  few  things 
you  must  on  no  account  ^'  knuckle  down  "  to. 

Do  not  **  knuckle  down  "  to  wealth.  Oh !  it  is  disgusting  to 
see  how  men  will  stoop,  and  bow,  and  cringe  into  the  very  dust 
before  a  rich  man,  even  when  there  is  nothing  at  all  except  his  wealth 
to  command  respect  or  esteem.  Cf  all  degradations  this  seems  to 
me  the  vilest — ^to  worship  a  low,  selfish,  ignoble  man  because  of  the 

gded  robe  under  the  glare  of  which  he  tries  to  hide  his  moral  di- 
mities from  public  gaze.  Never  do  that,  my  boys.  Treat  all  with 
dyilitj  and  bourtesjr)  &iid  serve  those  set  over  you  with  ready  and 
cheerful  obedience  ;  but  always  respect  a  man  for  what  he  is  rather 
than  for  what  he  has.  Estimate  a  man  by  what  would  be  left  after 
a  panic,-  and  you  will,  not  be  far  misled  by  the  glamour  of  his  goU^ 

Don't  "  nuckle  down  "  to  deceit  and  trickery.  Unhappily  these 
is  a  fearful  amount  of  business  deception-  ia  the  present  day.  Com^ 
mereial  morality  is  becoming  &  misnomer*  Do  not  be  led  away  by 
the  excuse  that  there  are  tricks  in  every  trade.  Be  careful  how  you 
countenance  or  encourage  deceit,  for  many  amaa  who  has  commenced 
with  trivial  misrepresentations  has  ended  his  business  career  with  a 
^gantic  swindle.  If  you  really  cannot  makean  'honest  living  out  of 
your  business,  leave  it  It  is  better  to  bepodr^  and  honest  than  rich 
with  the  harvest  of  dishonest  tmding.    I  believe^  however,  with  the 
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old  proverb,  that  *<  honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  and  if  from  no  higher 
Botiye,  I  beg  of  you  to  be  upright  because  it  pays  best  in  the  end. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  embody  the  pith  of  what  I  have 
said  in  a  few  words.  Think  no  kind  of  work  a  degradation. 
''  Knuckle  down "  whenever  you  can  do  so  without  risk  to  your 
character.    Take  ereat  care  of  your  principles,  and  leave  your  dignity 

to  take  care  of  itself. 

• ♦ 

CHILD-PIETY. 

A  SEBMON  PEEPAEED  FOI^  THE  CHILDEEN'S   SEEVICE  AT  ST. 
DOMINGO  SUNDAY-SCHOOL,  LIVERPOOL. 


"  How  ye  ought  to  walk  and  to  please  Gk>d." — 1  Thessalonians  iv.,  1. 

WISH  in  this  sermon  to  show  you  how  a  Christian 
child  should  try  to  live.  Grown-up  people  who  are 
Christians  have  to  live  differently  to  otners,  and  this  is 
true  of  children  as  well. 

There  are  two  ways  o!  living — a  right  way  and  a 
wrong  way — and  the  wrong  way  is  that  which  most 
persons  take.  They  do  so  because  they  think  it  is  the  pleasanter 
way.  They  can  do  as  they  Hke  in  it.  Instead  of  seeking  to  please 
God  they  can  please  themselves,  and  need  not  care  about  indulging 
bad  feelings  or  doing  naughty  actions.  So  they  think.  Jesus,  there- 
fore, calls  the  wrong  way  a  broad  way,  and  He  says,  "  Many  go  in 
it."  But  the  right  way  puts  restraints  upon  persons.  Those  who 
walk  in  it  have  very  often  to  deny  themselves — that  is,  they  have  to 
do  that  which  their  feelings  would  not  lead  them  to  do,  and  which 
perhaps  their  feelings  are  against  their  doinff.  They  must  live  by 
rule;  thev  must  '^walk  circumspectly."  You  know  what  that 
means :  they  must  look  all  around  them  as  they  walk,  to  see  they 
take  their  steps  in  the  right  place.  On  this  account  Jesus  calls  the 
right  way  a  narrow  way.  ''Strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is  the 
way  which  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it." 

And  why  do  few  find  it  P  They  do  not  seek  to  know  the  way — ^this 
IV  ay  of  living  rightly.  Thtft  is  the  first  reason.  But  there  is  another 
reascn.  When  they  know  the  way  they  do  not  care  to  be  at  the 
trouble  of  walking  in  it.  They  do  not  do  what  our  Lord  says  is 
necessary.  They  do  net  strive  to  enter  in.  There  are  hindrances  to 
getting  in  this  iiray  and  keeping  in  it — hindrances  sometimes  in  our 
circumstances,  and  hindrances  always  in  our  own  hearts.  Men  and 
women  find  it  to  be  so,  and  so  do  children.  But  the  hindrances  are 
not  so  many  nor  so  great  with  you  children  as  with  older  people. 
There  is  a  verse  you  sometimes  sing  which  says  so— - 

"  *Tifl  easier  work  if  we  begin 
To  serve  the  Lord  betimes, 
While  slnoers  that  grow  old  in  sin 
Are  hardened  in  meir  crimes." 
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Now,  this  is  true.  It  is  easier  to  begia  a  religious  life  while  you 
are  young  than  it  will  be  for  you  to  do  it  when  you  get  old ;  but  it 
is  not  so  easy  at  any  time  that  you  can  be  religious  by  a  mere  wish. 
Wishing  of  itself  is  a  very  yain  thing,  and  does  nobody  any  good. 
Trying,  making  effort,  working  with  diligence  and  earnestness,  brings 
success,  and  it  does  so  in  our  Christian  life  as  well  as  in  anyttiing 
else. 

This  may  be  a  hard  lesson  for  you  children  to  learn,  but  you  have 
to  learn  it  if  you  attain  excellence  in  anything,  and  especially  if  you 
become  the  Christians  I  should  like  you  to  be. 

I  have  made  these  remarks  to  introduce  to  you  a  sermon  in 
rhyme,  which  I  should  like  you  all  to  commit  to  memory.  When 
you  have  done  that,  I  should  be  pleased^to  know  you  said  it  over  to 
yourselves  the  first  thine  every  Sunday  morning,  and  seriously  asked 
yourselves  how  far  you  had  lived  according  to  its  directions  during 
the  past  week.  Is  this  too  much  to  ask  of  you?  I  hope  not.  If  I 
am  at  the  trouble  of  preparing  these  sermons  for  you,  surely  you 
will  not  think  it  is  too  much  trouble  on  your  part  to  grant  me  this 
request.  If  you  do  so  I  know  a  year  hence  you  will  be  thaakful  for 
doing  it. 

The  rhyme,  let  me  say,  has  not  been  written  by  me.  I  do  not 
know  its  author ;  but  it  was  written  a  very  long  time  ago,  and  I 
wonder  it  is  not  more  widely  known  than  I  think  it  is: — 

THE  DAILY  LIFE  OF  A  CHRISTIAN  CHILD. 

Come  hither,  little  Christian, 

And  hearken  unto  me ; 
ril  teach  thee  what  the  daily  life 

Of  a  Christian  child  should  be. 
When  a  Christian  child  awaketh. 

He  should  think  of  God  in  heaven  ; 
And  softly  say,  '*  I  thank  thee.  Lord, 

For  the  sleep  which  Thou  hast  given.* 

He  must  say  when  he  ariseth, 

*^  From  evil  and  from  harm 
Defend  Thy  little  child,  O  Lord, 

With  Thine  everlasting  arm." 
Then  dressing  very  quietly, 

The  Christian  child  should  say, 
^*  With  Thy  spotless  robe  of  righteousness, 

Lord,  clothe  my  soul,  I  pray.*' 

He  reverently  kneeleth 

To  pray  beside  his  bed ; 
With  closed  eyes  and  humble  voice 

His  earnest  prayers  are  said. 
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And  as  he  thus  ftppxioaohQth 

The  God  of  heayen  above, 
Qod  loc^eth  danmy.and  snuleth-oa 

This  little  child  in  love. 

He  goeth  to  his  chamber, 

To  his  worlL,  or  to  his  play ; 
But  the  praters  that  he  hath  prayed 

He  must  keep  in  mind  all  day. 
He  hath  asked  to  be  obedient, 

And  so  he  must  fulfil 
Hisparents'  biddine  cheerfully, 

W  ith  a  glad  mind  and  wilL 

In  all  his  daily  duties 

He  diligent  must  be, 
And  say,  "  Whate'er  I  do,  O'Lord, 

I  do  it  unto  Thee/ 
If  a  playmate  take  his  playthings, 

He  must  not  rudely  Ixy 
To  snatch  them  back,  but  mildly  ask, 

Or  meekly  pass  them  by. 

He  hath  asked  to  be  made  holy, 

^0  he  must  striye  all  day 
To  yield  his  will  to.  otben/ wiU, 

His  way  to  others'  way. 
No  needy  thoughts  dishonour 

Tne  Clmstian  ohild'at*meaIs ; 
He  eateth  what  God  giveth  him, 

And  eyer  thankfiil  feds. 

When  no  human  eye  oan  «ea.him, 

He  knoweth  God  is  nigh. 
And  that  darkness  cannot  coTeriiim 

From  His  all-seeine  eye. 
When  in  a  fault  he  ifMleui, 

He  .must  not  hide  the  6tain<^«- 
Bepentance  and  confession 

Must  yield  their  needed  pain. 

He  must  kneel  then  in  hisxhamber, 

Confess  what  he  hath  done. 
And  ask  to  be  forgiven 

For  the  sake  of  God's  dear  Son.  ^ 
Asain  when  evening  cometh 

j!he  Christian  child  will  psay, 
And  praise  the Xord  for  blessings. 'given 

To  him  throughout  the  day. 


Then  his  soul  to  God  oommending, 

He  quietly  may  sleep  ; 
God  and  His  holy  angel  hosts 

Will  watoh  around  him  keep. 
Qod  bless  thee,  little  Gfaristian ! 

Be  holy,  humble,  mild, 
Obedient,  truthful,  diligent— 
.  A  truly  Christian  child. 


SCIENCE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

CHAPTSB  XIL — ^ASTBONOHY. 

ATURN  is  the  planet  whose  distance  from  the  sun  is  next  to 
that  of  Jupiter,  and  therefore  is  tiie  planet  which  will  form 
the  subject  of  our  present  oonyersation. 

Annie.  "  Is  Saturn  much  farther  tiian  Jupiter  ?  " 

"  Nearly  twice  aa  far,  for  it  is  more  than  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-two  millions  of  miles  distant  from  the  sun.*' 

Bebtha.  *'  How  much  is  tbsit  farther  than  the  earth  P  " 

<*  It  iff  more  than  nine  times  the  earth's  diBtance,,and  the  light  he 
receiyes  from  the  tun  is  said' to  be  only  the  ninetieth  part  of  what  we 
receive." 

Bertha.  "  Then  it  must  be  very  dark  on  Saturn,  is  it  not  ?  " 

'*  Not  so  dark  as  you  would  suppose,  for  the  sun's  direct  light  is  so 
great  that  the  ninetieth  part  of  what  we  receive  from  the  sun  has 
oeen  calculated  to  be  a  thousand  times  more  than  the  light  which  the 
full  BKoon  gives  to  us.  With  dl  this  light  during  the  day,  and  the 
help  rendered  him  during  the  night,  &turn  reeeiTes  a  very  large 
share  of  light." 

Hebbebt.  "  How  large  is  Saturn  ?  "' 
^  '<  He  is  next  to  Jupiter  in  sisse,  being  nearly  seventy-two*  thousand 
miles  in  diameter ;  so  that  Saturn's  bulk  is  seyen  hundred  and  fifty 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth." 

Bertha.  "  Does  Saturn  move  as  swiftly  round  the  sun  as  the 
earth  does  P  *' 

y  No ;  he  does  not  travel  at  more  than  one-third  of  the  speed  at 
which  the  earth  travels.  His  rate  of  progress  is  rather  more  than 
twenty  thousand  miles  in  an  hour ;  but  this  is  three  hundred  and 
fifty  tmies  more  rapidly  tlum  an  express  train  when  it  is  going  at  the 
late  of  a  mile  in  a  minute." 

Annie.  <' At*that  rate  how'kmg  does  it  take  him  to  complete  his 
journey  round  the  «un  ? "  •  ' 

^^  It  takes  what  seems  to  us  a  very  long' time;  his  orbit  is  so'large 
that  he- has  only  one  New  Year's  Day  to  twenty-mne  of  ours." 

Herbert.  '<How  long  are  the  days  and  nights  on  Saturn  P  " 

^'^  About  half  an  hour  longer  than  those  on  Jupiter,  for  he  revolves 
on  his  axia  once  in  every  ten  and  a  half  hours.    Thus  with  his  long 
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yean  and  short  days,  Saturn  has  about  twenty-five  thousand  days  in 
each  year/' 

Bebtha.  <<Is  Saturn  like  Jupiter  in  being  ahnost  without 
seasons  P" 

'*  No ;  in  respect  to  seasons  Saturn  is  very  unlike  Jupiter,  for  the 
changes  of  his  seasons  are  greater  even  than  those  on  the  earth." 

Annie.  '^  Has  Saturn  any  dark  belts  round  him  ?  " 

"\es;  in  that  respect  he  resembles  Jupiter,  and  the  belts  are 
thought  to  be  clouds  just  as  Jupiter's  are." 

Hebbebt.  "  Is  he  honoured  by  the  help  of  any  moon  ?  " 

*'  Yes ;  Saturn  has  not  less  than  eight  moons  attending  him,  but 
with  one  exception  they  are  less  than  the  smallest  pf  Jupiter's  moons, 
and  eyen  that  one,  Titian,  does  not  reach  the  dimensions  of  Jupiter's 
largest*' 

Bbbtha.  '*  Are  they  yery  distant  from  the  planet  P  " 

**  They  yary  considerably,  Mimas,  the  nearest,  is  only  half  the 
distance  from  Saturn  that  our  moon  is  from  the  earth,  and  performs 
its  reyolution  in  twenty-two  and  a  •half  hours ;  but  Japetus,  the 
farthest,  is  more  than  nine  times  the  distance  of  our  moon,  and 
requires  seyenty-nine  days  to  complete  his  journey.  These  moons,  if 
yiewed  from  their  primary,  Saturn,  will  present  a  yery  beautiful  and 
richly-yaried  appearance;  but  the  most  wonderful  sight  from  the 
surface  of  the  planet  must  be  the  large  rings  by  which  he  is 
encircled.'* 

Annie.  ^*  We  haye  heard  about  Saturn's  rings ;  will  you  please 
tell  us  what  they  are  ?  " 

"  They  are  immensely  large  rings  which  surround  the  planet,  and 
by  reflecting  the  sun's  light  during  the  night-time,  appear  like  an 
illuminated  arch  spatming  the  heayens  from  east  to  west,  but  broken 
by  the  shadow  of  tiie  planet  passing  oyer  it  slowly,  like  the  hour  hand 
oyer  a  dial." 

Hebbebt.  '*1s  anything  known  about  the  size  of  Saturn's 
rings  P  " 

"  Yes ;  our  astronomers  with  wonderful  skill  haye  measured  their 
breadths  and  diameters,  and  found  that  the  outside  diameter  of  the 
outermost  ring  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-seyen  thousand  miles.  This 
ring  is  nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-fiye  miles  broad.  Then 
inside  of  it  there  is  another  ring,,  which  is  seyenteen  thousand  and 
six  hundred  miles  broad..  These  two  rings  are  bright  because  they 
reflect  the  light  of  the  sun  ;  but  inside  of  this  second  ring  there  is 
another,  which  is  spoken  of  as  a  dark  ring,  because  it  reflects  no 
light.  Of  course  there  is,  a  space  between  the  rings,  and  the  dark 
ring  is  nearly  ten  thousand  miles  from  the  planet" 

Bebtha.  "  Are  the  rings  Tery  thick  ?  " 

'*  Not  so  thick  as  their  great  breadth  would  lead  us  to  suppose, 
for  they  are  beUeyed  to  be  nowhere  more  than  about  a  hundred  miles 
in  thickness." 

Annie.  *^  Do  the  rings  moye  round  as  weU  as  the  planet  P" 
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"  Yes ;  Bit  W.  Hersohel  discovered  that  they  revolve  on  an  axis 
of  their  own,  and  perform  their  circuit  in  ten  hours.'' 

Heebkrt.  "  Of  what  do  the  rings  consist  ?  " 

"  Formerly  they  were  thought  to  he  quite  solid,  hecause  they 
appeared  so  bright ;  but  the  generally  accepted  opinion  now  is  that 
they  consist  of  millions  of  small  bodies,  like  little  moons,  always 
revolving  round  the  planets  in  their  own  orbits,  and  so  near  to  each 
other  as  to  give  the  anpearance  of  solid  rings  when  viewed  at  the 
great  distance  there  is  oetween  them  and  the  earth.  The  dark  ring 
is  thought  to  consist  of  the  same  bodies,  but  so  small  and  so  wide 
apart  that  they  appear  at  this  great  distance  like  a  circular  cloud 
of  dust,  through  which  the  bright  surface  of  the  planet  beyond  is 
dimly  seen." 

Annie.  **  Does  the  appearance  of  the  rings  vary  at  all  ?  " 

"  Yes,  they  are  subject  to  change,  and  are  thought  by  many  to  be 
gradually  approaching  the  planet ;  but  God  is  present  there  as  well  as 
here,  and  Mis  hand  guides  them  in  their  courses."  « 


« ASK,  AND  YE  SHALL  RECEIVE." 

'*  Papa,  why  must  we  ask  Ood  for  what  we  want  ?  Don't  God 
know  everything?  Don't  He  know  what  we  want?  Then  why  don't 
He  just  give  it  to  us  without  waiting  for  us  to  tell  him  ?  '* 

Papa's  Answee. 

I  know  a  Uttle  boy  three  jeais  old  who  has  a  very  bad  habit  He 
expects  people  to  do  everythmg  for  him  without  being  asked.  Let 
me  tell  yon  how  it  works.  At  the  dinner-table  this  boy  will  some- 
times beein  to  fret  without  speaking  a  word,  as  if  he  was  a  kitten  and 
not  a  litue  boy  able  to  say  ''  Please."  At  other  times  he  will  throw 
out  his  arms  or  stretch  out  his  tin-plate  towards  the  dish  of  food. 
When  bed-time  comes,  and  his  darling  lister  has  a  cup  of  nice  new 
milk,  instead  of  raying,  "Please  give  me  a  cup  of  milk,"  sometimes 
this  boy  will  begin  to  fret;  and  I  have  known  him  to  cry  along  time 
when  nobody  knew  what  he  wanted. 

Now  this  boy's  papa  and  mamma  are  continually  giving  him  a 
great  many  things  which  he  does  not  ask  for,  but  at  other  times  they 
expect  him  to  ask  for  what  he  wants,  and  sometimes  when  they  know 
what  he  wishes  do  not  think  it  ri^ht  to  encourage  his  habit,  but  say, 
"  Ask  for  what  you  want ;  and  if  it  be  best  you  shall  have  it." 

Just  so  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  gives  a  thousand  blessings 
before  we  ask  Him,  and  yet  says  to  each  of  us,  "  Ask  for  what  you 
want ;  and  if  it  be  best  you  shall  have  it.  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive.'' 


^^c^i^ 


TILLAGE  CHILDBSK. 


VILLAGE  CHILDREN. 
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VILLAGE     CHILDREN- 

Thkse  children  are  not  dressed  in  fine  clotheri  but  there- ift*  some* 
thing  about  them  one  likes  to  see.  They  seem  yeiy  fond  of  each 
other.  The  boy  in  the  smock-frock  is  holding  his  little  sister,  who 
clings  to  him  as  if  some  danger  was  near,  and  he  holds  her  as  if  he 
were  sayins,  "  Never  mind ;  nothing. shall  hurt  you."  How  sweet  it 
is  to  see  brothers  and  sisters  thus  kind  to  each  other !  May  the 
kindness  of  these  simple  village  diildren  be  cultivated  in  every  itemily 
and  in  every  Sunday-school. 


L 


REFLECTIONS    UPON    SPRING. 

T  this  season  of  the  year  we  naturally  begin  to  look 
for  and'  talk  about  Spring.    How  often  have  we 
beard  it  sud  we  shall  soon  have  Spring  here  again ; 
and  if  the  sun  should  be  seen  pouring  forth  his. 
golden  rays  through  a  clear  skj  some  morning,  how 
everybody  observes  it !    It  is  like  as  though  the 
bright  rays  from  the  sun  are  impacting  cheerfulness 
and  vigour,  to  the  hearts  and  nerves  of  the  people — so  much  so  that, 
as  they  meet  each  oUier  in  the  street,  in  each  other's  homes,  and 
eyen  at  their  respective  workshops  they  are  apt  to  salute  each  other 
with,  *^  Good  morning.    What  a  lovely  morning  !  It's  like  Spring  ! " 
And  it  would  appear  that  the  feathered  tribe  seem  to  recognise  this 
delightful  change  in  the  seasons,  for  upon  a.  beautiful  morning  in 
Spring  how  onen  is  our  attantiou  called  to  a  number  of  tnem 
collected  together  in  a  bush   or  upon  the  housetop,   chattering 
together  for  hours,  as  though  they  were  enquiring  w  each  other 
how  they  had  beeo  faring,  and  where  they  had  been  lodging  during 
the.  cold,  hard,  and  frosty  Winter,  and  congratulating  each  other 
that  tb<^  had  been  able  to  endure  the  cold  of  that  dismal  ^season 
called  Winter,  and  rejoicing  with  each  other  that  they  were  about 
to  witness  once  more  the  return  of    this   delightful,  life-giving 
season  called  Spring.    There  are  many  people  who  speak  of  Spring 
as  being  the  most  delightful'  season  of  the  year,  and  so  far  as 
outward  appearances  are  coDcemedwesladly  agree  with  thdr  ideas,  for 
we  too  are  willing  to  confess  that  we  love  the  return  of  thiis  cheering, 
soul-inspiring,  season,  Spring.    Hail,  all  hail,  thou  charming  season! 
welcome!    Come  and  chase  away  dull  care!  come  and  welcome  to 
onr  hills  and  vales,  to  our  fields  and  gardens !  come,  and  welcome 
to  our  hearts  and  our  homes!    I  doubt  not  but* that  the  reader  as 
wdl   MSf  the  writer  of  these  lines  is  pleased  as  the .  opportunity 
presents  ^self  for  us  to  fold  up  our  overcoats,  gloves,  and  soarves» 
and,,  leaving  them  befaiDd,  to  go  ruDimig  into*  Itties  and imeadows, 
and  skipping  thro«j|;h  woods  and  vales,  aul  cUmbing  over  mountains, 
in  order  that  we  might  catch  the  -earliest  shades,  .8^  gladly  welcome 
the  first  approach  ox  our  weU-beloved  Spring. 


The  ^ter  wishes  here  to  giye  something  like  a  description  of  a 
scene  which  came  under  his  own  observation,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  hopes  it  will  be  read  by  many  with  pleasure,  interest,  and  profit. 
It  was  in  the  Spring  of  1868.  I  was  then  residing  in  a  town  called 
Danyille,  which  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  north  branch  of  the 
Susquehannah  River,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  U.S.  Well,  on 
the  morning  of  March  13th  I  took  a  gentle  stroll  down  the  side  of 
the  river.  It  was  a  lovely  morning.  The  sun,  which  was  shining 
brilliantly  over  my  head,  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  a  severe  conflict 
with  old  Jack  Frost,  who,  it  appeared,  aSd  been  holding  nearly 
everything  in  his  grasp,  and  exercising  his  mighty  power  over  land 
and  water,  covering  tne  former  with  a  garment  of  snow  and  the 
latter  with  a  massive  plate  of  ice ;  but  when  he  seemed  to  have 
exercised  his  power  to  the  uttermost  extent,  just  then  the  sun  came 
shining  forth  upon  him  with  his  warmine  beams,  which  seemed  to 
defy  the  powers  of  old  Jack  Frost,  and  bid  him  in  threatening  terms 
begone  to  his  native  abode.  Well,  I  proceeded  a  short  distance 
down  the  side  of  the  river,  and  then  I  sat  down  to  saze  and  meditate 
upon  the  beautiful  scene  before  me.  The  ice  upon  the  river  had  been 
broken  up,  and  was  then  floating  in  pieces,  ^eat  and  small,  down 
with  the  stream.  But  whilst  I  sat  there  gazmg  upon  that  solemn 
yet  delightful  sceUe,  I  thought.  How  distinctly  does  this  represent  the 
brevity  of  human  life  1  I  noticed  that  some  were  small,  others  were 
larger,  and  some  were  very  large.  I  thought  it  served  to  illustrate  the 
diflerent  stages  in  Ufe,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age.  As  all  of  these 
iceberss,  great  and  small,  were  going  down  with  the  stream, Just  so  are 
we,  allof  us,  going  down  the  stream  of  time  to  the  grave.  With  such 
a  scene  as  this  be^re  us,  how  appropriate  were  the  words  of  Moses  as 
contained  in  Psalm  xc,  '^  Thou  carriest  them  away  as  with  a  flood." 

It  would  seem  very  probable,  too,  that  Dr.  Watts  had  a  scene 
something  like  this  before  bis  eyes  when  he  penned  those  beautiful 
lines,  which  seemed  so  appropriate  for  such  a  meditation  as  this : — 

"  Time  like  an  ever-rolling  stream 
Bears  aU  its  sons  away ; 
The^  fly  forgotten,  as  a  dream 

Dies  at  tile  opening  day. 
The  busy  tribes  of  flesh  and  blood, 
With  all  Uieir  cares  and  fears, 
I  Are  carried  downward  by  the  flood, 

And  lost  in  following  years." 

It  led  me  to  think  that,  as  these  icebergs  which  were  passing  by 
roe  were  but  a  few  moments  from  when  I  first  saw  them  until  they 
had  passed  by  me  and  were  sone  down  with  the  stream  out  of  my 
sight,  just  so  with  man.  "  He  cometh  forth  like  a  flower,  and  is  eat 
down ;  he  fleetfa  also  as  a  shadow,  and  continneth  not."— Job  jdv.,  2. 
Seeing  then,  dear  reader,  that  these  sentences  are  so  full  of  truth, 
how  great  the  folly  of  living  unprepared  for  the  great  change  which 
must  sooner  or  later  take  place  with  us  all  I 
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Dear  reader,  let  me  remind  yon  that  the  Spring  of  1873  may  be 
the  last  that  yon  and  I  may  hare  the  pleasure  of  enjojring.  It  is  there- 
fore of  vast  importance  that  we  prepare  to  meet  our  Grod.  May 
Gh>d  in  His  infinite  mercy  incline  yonr  heart  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations  in  time,  so  that  in  eternity  yon  may  haye  the  nnsfMei^- 
able  pleasure  of  listening  to  that  most  blessed  of  all  invitations, 
**  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  rather,  to  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.''    Amen. 

J.  R.  Williams. 


FAUCHETTE. 

A  TEUE  8TOBT  FROM  THE  FBBKOH. 

|T  was  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  and  the  wind  was  driving 
through  all  the  cracks  in  a  poor  little  cottage  at  St.  Gr— — . 
Wild  and  doleful  as  it  was  outside,  the  scene  within  was  yet 
more  sad.  Upon  a  bed  in  one  comer  of  the  cottage  room  lay  a 
poor  woman  who  was  dying.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed,  in  a  cradle,  were 
two  children,  sleeping.  Behind  them  knelt  a  young  girl  of  about 
twelve  years  of  age  praymg  and  weeping. 

In  the  pauses  between  the  violent  gusts  of  wind  an  almost  solemn 
silence  seemed  to  fill  the  room,  which  was  broken  at  last  by  the 
voice  of  the  dyiug  woman,  who  said,  in  a  weak  voice,  *^  Fauchette." 
She  had  not  spoken  for  three  days,  and  in  a  moment  the  young  girl 
was  at  her  side. 

**  You  are  not  in  bed,  my  child,''  she  said,  in  a  weak  voice. 


'^  I  am  not  sleepy,  mother,*'  she  replied,  c^mly. 
"  What  o'clock  is  it  then  ?  " 


^<  The  dock  has  just  struck  eight,  mother." 

<^  Come  and  sit  by  me  on  the  bed,  my  child— I  want  to  talk  to 
yon/'  said  the  mother.  '*  To-morrow  you  will  go  to  church,  my 
dear,  and  tsike  your  little  brother  and  sister.    Whatever  may  happen 

— even  if  I  should  be ^*    She  could  not  say  what  she  meant,  out 

poor  Fauchette  understood  her,  and  the  tears  flowed  down  her 
cheeks. 

*^  Oh !  God,"  said  the  dying  woman,  "  I  leave  them  with  Thee ; 
oh  1  forsiJce  not  mv  children.'* 

Then,  seeing  that  Fauchette  could  not  restrain  h^r  tears,  she 
added,  '*  God  is  great  and  good,  my  child ;  let  us  submit  ourselves 
to  His  will.  Murmuring  is  sinful.  His  Word  says,  ^  Trust  in  the 
Lord  and  do  good,  so  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily  thou 
shalt  be  fed.'  My  poor  child,  for  six  months  you  have  been  my  only 
nurse,  and  tal^n  care,  too,  of  your  brother  and  sister ;  you  must  be 
very  weary." 

*^  Tired,  dear  mother ! "  she  said,  taking  her  thin  hand  and 
stroking  it ;  ^^  how  can  I  weary  of  taking  care  of  vou  ?  " 

For  some  time  longer  the  dying  woman  talked  to  her  young 


daogbter,  nntil  at  last  weakness  obliged  her  to  stop.  There  was  a 
deep  silence,  and  poor  little  Faochette  hid  her  face  in  the  bedclothes 
aid  sobbed  bitterly.  Again  the  moUier  spoke :  "  Fauchette,  where 
are  Yoa,  my  child  ?    The  light  is  out ;  I  can  see  no  more.'* 

Faac]iette>  alarmed  at  her  mother's  looks,  and  finding  she  could 
no^  longer  speak,  rushed  out  to  fetch  the  doctor.  ''  My  mother  is 
dying  P*  she  said ; ''  oh  !  come — come  qiuckly  I  " 

But  when  they  readied  tiie  cottage  it  was  too  late ;  and  all  he 
could  do* was  to  tell  poor  little  Fauchette  that  her  mother  was  dead. 

On  the  morrow  a  sad  sight  presented  itself  in  Fauchette's  home. 
The  poor  girl,  overcome  with  grief,  lay  half  insensible  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bed,  repeating  again  and  again  the  name  of  her  mother.  The 
little  ones  were  sittmg  up  in  the  crib,  crying  to  be  dressed.  This 
aroused  Fauchette,  and  kneeling  down  she  cned  to  Grod  to  help  her 
in  her  great  need.  Soon  she  arose,  and,  going  to  the  little  oaes,  who 
were  still  crying  and  calling  for  their  mother,  she  told  them  that  she 
'W«8  going  to  be  their  mother  now,  and  that  she  would  take  care  of 
them,  and  that  they  must  lore  her  and  comfort  her,  now  their  dear 
mother  was  gone  to  be  with  their  father  in  heayen. 

Some  days  after  the  poor  woman's  death  a  lady  eame  to  see 
Fauchette,  and  brought  her  a  sum  of  money  which  had  been  collected 
by  some  people  who  had  heard  from  the  doctor  of  her  distress.  This 
Fauchette  refused  to  take,  saying  that  she  did  not  think  her  mother 
would  wish  her  to  do  so,  but  that  she  hoped  to  be  able  to  keep  bersdf 
and  the  little  ones  by  needlework^  which  she  could  do  welL  The 
lady  interested  her  friends  in  the  matter,  and  Fauchette  had  as  mueh 
work  sent  her  as  she  oould  do. 

Months  passed  on,  and  the  time  drew  near  when  site  must  send 
little  Peter  and  Susan  to  school.  This  obliged 'her  to  work  still 
harder.  She  rose  at  four  o'clock,  and  worked. diligently  till  seven 
or  eight  in  the  evening ;  and  by  wise  order  and  care  she  made 
enough  to  pay  for  their  schooling.  No  children  eould  live 
happier  together  than  the  three  orphans,  -and  Fauchette  won  the 
love  andrespect  of  all  her  neighbours. 

One  day  in  the  autumn  the  little  village  of  St.  G was  all 

astir.  A  carriage  had  passed  through,  and  was  stopping  at  the  honse 
of  the  orphans.  The  inmates  were  as  much  astonished  as  their 
neighbours  when  they  saw  the  doctor  and  the  vicar  get  out  and- come 
into  the  house. 

Fauchette,  who  was  now  grown  into  a  fine  young  woman,  reeeived 
them  politely,  and  asked  what  she  could  do  for^t^em.  They  had 
come  to  take  her,  they  said,  and  her  broliter  and  sister  to  Fads,  and 
they  must  prepare  to  go  at  once. 

As  soon  as  they  wereready  the  carriage  went  rattlingawaythroogh 

the  little  street  of  the  village,  while  all  the  people  came  out  to  thor 

doors  to  see  the  sight  of  Fauchette,  Peter,  and  Susan  sitting  inside 

with  the  doctor  and  tibe  vicar.    They  drove  into  Paris,  and  stopped 

«t  a  large  building.  The  gentlemen  then  conducted  die  three  orphans 
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into  a  krgeroom  where  mtaiy  people  twere  asgembled.  *The  presi- 
dent of  the  meeting  arose  and  told  in  a  few  words  the  history  of 
Fauchette.  Hearing  her  name  mentioned  and  herself  praised  for 
what  seemed  to  her  to  be  the  only  way  she  could  have  acted,  made 
Fanofaette  think  she  must  be  dreaming ;  but  at  last  she  was  recalled 
to  herself  by  the  president  saying,  <'  To  you  is>  awarded  10,000  francs 
as  the  prize  of  virtue,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  late  Baron 
Monthyon,  for  the  enoour^ementofigood  conduct  among' the  poor 
of  France." 

Fauchette  was  so  <»Tercome  that  she  could  not  utter  a  word  of 
thanks,  and  she  fell  down  fainting  on  the  floor.  They  carried  her 
into  a  room,  where  she  soon  recoyered  her  senses.  Her  flrstact  was 
to  kneel  down  and  thank  God  who  had  given  her  the  strengtii  to  do 
His  will.  After  receiving  the  kind  words  of  their  Mend  the  doctor, 
they  returned  again  to  St.  Gt , 

Let  us  notice  two  things  in  the  character  of  Fauchette.  Fu^t, 
her  faithfulness,  Sbe  looked  upon  the  little  ones  as  the  charge  that 
Gk)d  had  given  her.  Then,  her  unwavering  trtMt  in  God,  This  was 
the  mainspring  of  all  her  fortitude.  Without  this  she  must  have 
sunk  under  the  dlfOlculties  whidh  surrounded  her.  But  He  who 
says,  '<  As  thy  dav  so  shall  thy  strength  be,"  was  ever  near  to 
comfort  and  cheer  her. 


THE    LITTLE    WITNESS    FOR    JESUS. 

As  little  Charlie  was  walking  in  the  street  one  day,  he  oame  to  a 
group  of  boys ;  among  them  were  two  or  three  he  knew.  As  he 
passed  along  he  heard  one  of  them  say,  "  There  goes  Piety  I  Hurrah 
for  Piety  I  Pi-Pi-Pi-e-ty !  *'  When  CharHe  first  heard  it  he  began 
to  fed  ashamed,  and  his  first  thought  was,  *^  PU  turn  down  the  next 
street  and  ^et  out  of  their  way."  Immediately  these  words  seemed 
whispered  m  his  ear,  **  Wliat !  ashamed  of  Jesus,  that  dear  Mend  P  " 
.It  appeared  to  l^im  like  an  angel  had  spoken.  He  quickly  turned  around 
andl^said,  ^' No ;  PU  never  be  ashamed  of  such  a  Mend  as  He" ;  then 
walking  up  to  the  group,  he  said,  '*  Boys,  I  wish  you  knew  and  loved 
Jesus,  too."  Not  another  word  was  spoken.  The  boys  had  no  reply 
to  anything  Hke  that.  They  thought  Charlie  was  coming  back  very 
an^ry,  and  began  to  think,  **  He  isn't  so  pious,  after  all."  And  one 
said,  *'  Hurrah  for  a  fight ! "  and  besan  to  roll  up  his  sleeves^  But  it 
wasn't  a  fighting'  spirit  that  oame  oack  to  them,  but  the  Spmt  of 
Jesus  in  Charlie's  heart.  Do  you  know,  my  little  Mends,  that  His 
Spirit  will  give  you  courage  to  do  right  at  all  .times  ?  Learn  to  love 
Jesus,  little  ones ;  ^en  you  can  say  like  Charlie,'*'  PU  never  be  ashamed 
of  such  a  Mend  as  He." 
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BIBLE  QUESTIONS  AND  PUZZLES. 

By  Uncle  Teaser. 

(For  Conditions  and  Prizes  see  January  Number.) 

{February  Question$  will  he  answered  in  April,    See  note  on  page  53.) 

12. — How  many  instances  are  there  on  record  of  women  eating 
with  men  ? 

13. — Where  do  we  find  an  account  of  the  first  purchase  of  land? 
14. — ^Which  psalm  describes  the  character  of  Judas? 
15.— From  the  sentence,  **  This  is  my  beloved  sod,''  give  the  name 
of  a  Hebrew  worthy,  and  also  a  riyer  closely  connected  with  his 
history  F 

16. —  Arrange  these  letters  that  you  may  see 

A  friend  to  one  in  lone  captivity, 
a,  d,  e,  h,  i,  o,  p,  p,  r,  s,  t,  u. 
*    17.—  One  of  the  Evangelists. 

One  of  the  spies. 
A  servant  maid. 
A  grandson  of  Japheth. 
A  king  of  Judah. 
A  prophet  who  reproved  a  king. 


1  (the  initials), 

A  river  of  old, 

As  I've  been  told. 
Did  through  the  good  land  flow  ; 

Like  a  silver  stream 

Did  its  waters  gleam, 
As  it  shone  in  the  sun's  soft  glow. 

2  {ihejinals). 

When  health  hath  fled, 

To  that  river's  bed 
A  stricken  warrior  came  ; 

He  plunged  in, 

Glad  health  did  win  ; 
Now  give  that  soldier's  name. 


Little  things  and  little  people  have  often  brought  great  things  to 
pass.  The  large  world  in  which  we  exist  is  made  up  of  little  particles  as 
small  as  the  sands  on  the  seashore.  The  vast  sea  is  composed  of  snudl 
drops  of  water.  The  little  busy  bees,  how  much  honey  they  gather  I 
Do  not  be  discouraged  because  ^rou  are  little.  A  Httle  star  shines 
biighUy  in  the  sky  on  a  dark  night,  and  may  be  the  means  of  saving 
many  a  poor  sailor  from  shipwreck ;  and  a  little  Christian  may  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  if  he  or  she  will  try.  There  is  nothing  like  trying. 
— Dr,  Chalmers, 


editor's  table. 
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Methodist  New  Connexion  Sunday-school,  Whitefield. 
Deab  Snt, — We  have  been  reading  to-day,  Feb.  1,  Psalm  cxiz.,  and 
we  were  puzzled  to  know  what  the  following  words  meant : — Aleph,  Beth, 
Gimel,  Daleth,  He,  Yau,  Zain,  Cheth,  Teth,  Jod,  Caph,  Luned,  Mem, 
Nun,  Samech,  Ain,  Pe,  Tzaddi,  Koph,  Kesh,  Bchin,  Tau.  Will  you 
please  explain  this  in  your  next  month's  magazine,  and  you  will  greatly 
oblige,  James  Eckbbsall. 

Akswsb. — ^We  haye  explained  this  before.  The  words  referred 
to  are  the  names  of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  and  the 
Hebrews  used  the  letters  of  their  alphabet  to  represent  numbers. 
Thns,  where  we  idioald  s^  one,  two,  three,  &o.,  the  Hebrews  used 
the  letters  Aleph,  Beth,  Gimel,  &c.  In  the  Psalm  referred  to  the 
letters  mean  figures  1,  2,  8,  &o. 

Manchester,  Beswick  Sunday-school. 
Deab.  Sib, — ^Having  had  the  subject  of  the  Marriage  of  Cana  these  last 
three  Sundays,  we  cannot  come  to  any  conclusion  of  the  wine — was  it  in- 
toxicating or  not  ? — which  our  Saviour  made,  and  we  would  very  much  like 
to  know  your  opinion.    Please  put  it  in  next  month's  Juyenils. 

ISUBSCRIBBB. 

Aksweb. — ^Neither  can  we  come  to  any  conclusion  on  this  subject, 
because  the  record  does  not  tell  us  what  sort  of  wine  it  was ;  and  in 
all  our  answers  we  neyer  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  what  is  written. 

Ballnahinch,  2l8t  January,  1874. 
Deab  Sm, — ^Will  you  please  to  answer  me  the  following  : — Proverbs 
xxxL,  6,   7,  and  in  Deuteronomy  xiv.,  26.     You  will  please  to  answer 
these  two  as  soon  as  convenient,  and  oblige  yours, 

A  Good  Temflab  and  a  Kbadeb  of  the  Jttvbnile  Instbuctob. 

AiTSwEB. — ^What  are  we  expected  to  "  answer  '*  in  this  case  ?  Is 
it  expected  that  we  should  harmonise  the  two  passages  ?  We  gave 
our  opinion  last  year  on  this  subject  and  passage,  !ProYerbs  zxxL,  6.  7. 
We  have  not  the  volume  at  hand  to  refer  to  the  page,  but  if  our  corre- 
spondent is  a  reader  of  the  JwEiaLE  he  must  have  seen  our  answer. 
Ijie  passage  in'ProTerbs  permits  us  to  give  wine  to  those  who  are  of  a 
'^  heavy  heart " — that  is,  to  those  who  are  sick  and  feeble  and  need  it 
as  a  medicine.  And  who  objects  to  this  ?  But  the  passa£;e  does  not 
authorise  iiie  indiscriminate  giving  of  wine  to  anybody,  and  much  less 
does  it  warrant  the  givin&f  of  it  as  it  is  given  at  the  gin-shops,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  mere  inoulgence.  Then,  as  to  the  passage  &om 
Deuteronomy,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  people  lived  in  a  wine- 
growing country,  and  hence  it  became  an  article  of  commerce.  But 
we  live  in  a  dinerent  country  and  under  another  dispensation.  No 
healthy  man,  certainly  no  healthv  young  man,  needs  either  wine  or 
strong  drink..  As  to  what  the  sick  or  aged  may  need,  we  leave  tiiat 
to  the  doctors,  advising  to  all  uniform  temperance  and  sincere 
godliness. 
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OUR  JUVENILE  MISSIONARY  AGENCY,  &o. 

— o— 

BwALWELL  BrNDAY-SoHOOL  Chsistkas  Efpobt. — On  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  December  23id  and  24th,  1878,  we  held  our  annual  Chiiatmas 
effort  in  connection  with  onr  Sunday-School  at  Swalwell,  and  it  was  a 
complete  success.  We  only  commenced  the  latter  part  of  September, 
and  during  that  time  our  scholars,  aided  by  many  of  their  parentB, 
went  to  work  in  right  good  earnest^  and  as  a  result  we  were  able  to 
provide  a  stall  which  contained  goods  in  value  of  upwards  of  £20.  It 
would  occupy  too  much  space  to  enumerate  the  valuable  and*  uaefid 
arttdes  offered  for  sale  contributed  by  our  Mends,  but  there  were  bulky 
aitioles  in  the  shape  of  quilts  and  petticoats,  lumdsamelv  quilted,  of 
divers  patterns ;  tiny  articles,  such  as  teapot  oozies,  ptncnswiiong,  wtixih^ 
pockets^. stockings,  oufGi,  and  socks,  also  of  rioh>  pattM,  and  tha.b«8tof 
fine  needlework,  and  executed  by  little  finders  of  the  neatest  of  neat  little 
creatares.  Money,  gpodsi  labour  for  the  tune  being  seemed  to  vie  with 
each  other  which  should  excel  as  it  went  into  the  Sunday-School  treaaaiEy. 
Kotably  one  piece  of  needlework  seemed  to  shine  smiles,  and  say,  "1  am 

from  the  HaU  of ,  Esq.,  and  have  come  to  Swalwell  to  shi^e  hands 

with  you  stockmgSy  although  you  come  from  Beggars  Bank,  or  Pbrnr^ 
hotLse  Yard.  Hallelujah."  A  great  amount  of  our  success  maybe 
attributed  to  the  Misses  Alexander,  of  Kewoastle-on-Tyne,  whose  gifte 
and  graceftilness  were  like  frankincense  to  the  entire  enbrt.  They  have 
on  all  occasions  willingly  responded  to  our  calls,  and  in  return  we  give 
our  hearty^  unanimous  thanks*  On  New  Year's  eve  we  had  a  Kftvioe 
of  song  and  caSoe  su]^per.  Miss  Alexander  presided  at  theAmeBictta 
organ ;  Mr.  Finney,  wi&  Misses  Parker  and  Qardner,  gave  a  few  pieoea 
in  good  style;  Master  J.  Gardner,  one.  of  our  Sunday-scholars,  gave 
three  solos  on  his  comet  in  an  able  manner — he  is  not  many  years  over 
half-a-score.  The  young  ladies  from  Newcastle,  having  to  leave  by  early 
train  received  a  baptism  of  cheers  in  departing.  Mr.  Spoor,  of  tlie 
Methodist  New  Connexion  Tabernacle,  Scotswood,  ably  filled  the  chair 
in  such  a  manner  that  if  they  have  many, more  like  him  over  there 
there  ought  to  be  a  fire.  Excuse  my  etymology,  syntax,  and  prosody. 
So  no  more  at  present  (as  I  used  to  say)  ttoTH  yours  afiSsotionately,  W. 
W.  B.— P.S.  Mr.  Jewell  has  abolidied  the  Oircnit  debt  in  a  shoKt 
space  of  time,  amounting  to  nearly  £70,  which  has:  existed  about  twen^ 
years.  It  is  a  new  thiz^  to  talk  of  a  balance  in  hand'-^from  1857  tiU 
now  there  has.  not  been  a  balance  in  the  Oirouit  tveasuer's  handa.  A 
brighter  future  is  appearing  for  Gateshead  Circuit. 

SiLVEBDALE,  Nbwcastlb-ijndbb-Lymb  CiBcuiT.— Obab  Sib, — Wo  have 
much  pleasure  in  again  placing  on  record  our  annual  Juvenile  Missionary 
Meeting,  which  was  held  on  Sunday  afternoon,  January  25, 1874,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Bev.  H.  L.  Thompson,  Superintendent.  A  tow 
pointed  remuks  were  made  by  Mr.  W.  Hokin,  and  a  nxunber  of  schdaxB 

Save  some  very  interesting  recitations,  interspersed  with  singing,  con- 
noted by  Mr.  J.  Fiokin.    The  report  (as  re«l'  by  the  secretary)  is  ai 
follows : — 

Collected  by  books-  and'  cards  : 
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Emuoo ^Hamnftr  .*• 

UflayiM^  Piokard  ••• 

HoDxiah  Edwards  

AgAOsDayis 

ICajy  Wrench     < 

Fhfsbe  A.  Statiuun        

Elizaboth  La^mrance  .,.        .«• 

Mary  A.  Heath  ...  .•• 
Mai?^.  £i«  Fold 

Elizabetii  lia^nrance       

AnniG 'Stanley,    ...  •••        ... 

Arthur Xi.  Giurr  •••  ...        ••• 

Alfred  Taylor     

James  Moirall    ... 
David  Lawrence ... 

Charles  Mnllinenz         

^jirecL  XJ.1CKS     *..<  >«•        .*.-       •••       ...        ...        •>. 

Qeorge  T.  Whittaker 

yOBse  ijienrarcL      •■•  ...        ...        *..•        «••        ...        .«. 

vOOn  UlCKB          ...  ...         ...         *••         •■•         ...         ... 

William  Sixnoock  i. 

Bamiiel  VITeaver  .«••  ...        ...        ...        ... 

AifredJohnson    .,.  ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ... 

Sums  under  Is.    ...  ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ... 

Collection  at  the  meeting  

£10  6  7 
The  ■oholars  have  done  remarkably  well  with  their  books  and  cards, 
having  collected  a  much  larger  sum  than  last  year.  There  is  a  decrease 
in  the  collection  at  the  meetmg,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  one  or  two  fEunilies  connected  with  us  were»detianed  at  ihome  through 
bereavement.  However,  we  are  thankful  to  report  an  increase  on  the  total 
amount  of  10s.  Od.  We  arepleased  to  mention  that  our  esteemed  friend — ^and 
one  of  the  superintendents  of  girls'  room — Mr.  Bowley ,  kindly  promised  to 
give  a  book  each  to  the  girl  andboy  who  should collecb the  highest  amount 
next  year.  We  feel  sure  this  will  encourage  our  scholars  who  en^fage  in 
this  work,  which  needs  so  much  energy  and  peijseverance.  A  cordial  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bowley  fat  his  kmd  promise,  and  also  to  our  worthy 
cbairman  for  presiding,  brought  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  meeting  to 
a  dose. — ^E.  J.  C,  Sec. 
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THE  WIDOW'S  SON, 

In  a  little  brown  one-story  -wooden  house,  nestled  among  the  trees 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  lived  the  Widow  Wood.  She  lived  all  alone, 
save  her  little  boy — ^her  only  child,  Johnny.  Her  faoBband  was  a 
poor,  hard  working  man,  who  had  contrived  to  pay  for  their  little 
home,  having  one  cow,  and  kept  his  earden  in  good  order,  when  he 
was  suddenly  removed  by  death.  Johnny  was  too  young  to  remem- 
ber his  father,  and  the  neighbours  lived  at  a  distance,  and  so  he  and 
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his  ivido^ed  mother  were  all  in  all  to  each  other.  The  school-house 
was  far  off,  too,  but  as  soon  as  his  little  legs  had  ^ot  long  enough, 
Johnny  was  found  at  school.  Eafly  in  tbe  morning,  washed  and 
combed,  he  would  kiss  his  mother  for  a  long  day,  with  his  little 
dinner  basket  hung  on  his  arm,  while  she,  charging  him  to  be  *^  a 
good  boy,"  would  turn  back  to  her  lonely  home,  to  spin  or  to  weave, 
or  to  do  something  by  which  to  cam  a  pittance  towards  their  support. 
Sometimes  she  would  go  out  to  Meet  him  towards  night,  when  she 
thought  it  time  for  him  to  come  home,  and  then,  hand  in  hand,  little 
Johnny  would  tell  her  his  joys  and  sorrows,  how  the  boys  called  him 
"  a  baby  "  and  *^  a  milksop,"  because  he  stoutly  defended  his  mother, 
and  then  how  Miss  Pierson  praised  him  for  getting  his  lessons  bo 
well,  and  called  him  her  "  model  little  boy." 

"  I  don't  think  they  ought  to  laugh  at  us  if  we  are  poor,  do  you, 

mother  ?  " 

"  Why,  no,  not  if  we  do  as  well  as  we  can." 
"  And  it's  no  disgrace  to  eat  rye-pies,  is  it,  mother  ?  " 
"  Certainly  not,  if  we  cannot  afford  to  have  wheat" 
"  They  throw  and  pull  me  around,  they  do,  because  I  am  little 
and  feeble.    I  can't  fight  them  j  but  I  tell  you  what,  mother,  Til 
grow,  and  I'll  be  a  good  scholar,  and  be  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer,  and 
then  we  will  live  in  a  big  house,  and  you  shall  dress  like  a  lady,  and 
rU  have  good  clothes,  and  we'll  eat  wheat,  and  see  if  they  will  laugh 

any  more ! " 

*'  Well,  Johnny,  you  be  a  good  boy,  and  learn  to  love  your  books, 
and  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  you." 

The  widow  wiped  a  tear  silently  from  her  face,  and  felt  that  this 
little  confiding  boy  was  dearer  to  her  than  all  the  wealth  in  the 

wrorld 

So  she  silently  toiled  and  denied  herself  everything  possible,  and 
kept  her  child  at  school.  When  he  had  learned  all  they  could  teach 
him  in  the  little  red  school-house,  she  sent  him  to  an  academy.  He 
■was  the  poorest  boy  in  the  school,  the  poorest  dressed  and  fed. 
People  wondered  why  Widow  Wood  should  **kill  herself  with  work, 
just  to  keep  that  great  boy  at  schooL"  They  said  "  he  had  better  be 
earning  something  for  his  mother."  But  the  widow  kept  silent,  and 
toiled  on.  At  length  the  time  came  when  Johnny  was  ready  to  go  to 
college.  Could  she  ever  meet  the  expense  ?  She  had  earned  and 
saved  something  every  year  by  her  loom,  in  view  of  this  possibility. 

After  he  had  entered  college,  she  milked  and  drove  her  own  cow 
to  pasture,  cut  her  own  wood  all  winter,  and  one  day  in  the  week, 
sometimes  two,  went  out  washing.  Soon  it  began  to  be  whispered 
round  that "  the  widow's  boy  was  doing  well";  and  then  that  "he 
was  a  fine  scholar,"  and  the  day  he  graduated,  the  first  scholar  in  his 
class,  the  poor  mother  took  his  arm  after  the  exercises  of  the  day 
were  over,  and  with  tears  and  smiles  walked  with  him  through  the 
streets  of  the  dtv,  the  happiest  mother  in  all  that  city.  ^     ^ 

A  few  years  after,  she  saw  him  taking  a  commanding  posiUon  in 
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his  profession— one  of  the  most  honoured  and  distinguished  men  in 
our  country.  She  did  see  him  in  his  elegant  house,  surrounded  bv  a 
great  library,  and  a  most  gifted  family  of  children,  and  she  did  live 


with  him  and  lean  upon  him  as  upon  a  strong  staff;  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  she  was  really  Happier  than  when  chopping  at  her  wood 
pile,  that  she  might  save  a  little  to  help  her  boy  through  college. 
They  are  both  dead  now ;  but  I  knew  him  well,  and  his  invaluable 
writings  are  now  on  my  table  before  me.  Such  is  the  simple  but 
true  story  of  *♦  The  Widow's  Son." 
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**Mv  faith  looks  up  to  Thee, 
Thou  Lamb  of  Calvary." 

So  sang  Kitty.    I  called  her  to  me  with  the  question,  **  Do  you  know 
what  is  meant  by  the  '  Lamb  of  Calvary  ? ' " 

*<  Jesus  is  called  the  Lamb  of  God  in  the  Bible,  and  He  was 
crucified  on  Calvary." 

**  But  now,  can  you  tell  why  Jesus  is  called  the  '  Lamb  P  * " 

<*  Because  He  was  gentle.'' 

"  Psjrtly ;  but  there  is  another  reason ;  can  you  think  ?  " 

"  No,  auntie ;  and  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  about  it " ;  and  she 
drew  her  cricket  to  my  feet  and  looked  up,  all  interest  and  attention. 

**  You  know  long,  long  ago,  when  all  other  nations  on  the  earth 
were  idolaters  and  ignorant  of  the  true  God  the  Lord  singled  out  one 
little  nation  to  be  His  chosen  people." 

"  The  Jews  P  " 

"  Yes ;  and  you  must  remember  that  God  was  training  them  for  a 
great  work,  and " 

*'  What  work  P  " 

**  To  make  Him  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world." 

'« The  Jews !    Why,  they  crucified  Christ ! " 

"  Some  of  them  md ;  but  you  forget  the  disciples,  who  were  the 
first  preachers  of  the  Gbspel,  and  the  many  who  heard  Him  gladly, 
only  a  few  of  whose  names  we  knoT^ — Mary,  and  Martha,  and 
Lazarus,  for  instance,  who  were  all  Jews.  Well,  God  was  educating 
this  nation,  and  one  of  the  great  lessons  they  needed  to  learn  was  His 
hatred  of  sin.  When  their  training  besan  they  had  just  left  Egypt, 
where  many  idols  were  worshipped,  and  sin  was  thought  lightly  of. 
But  in  God's  sight  sin  is  so  dreadful  that  death  is  the  only  punieh- 
ment  severe  enough  for  it,  and  so  He  told  the  Jews.  But  in  teaching 
them  of  His  justice.  He  at  the  same  time  taught  them  of  His  mercy, 
by  accepting  the  lives  of  animals  instead  of  their  own." 

"  Sacrifice  P  " 

*'Ye8;  but  do  you  think  these  animalsMives  could  really  atone 
for  sin  P" 

*<No,  and  that  has  puzsled  me;  why  did  God  have  them  offered 
BO  often?" 
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**  To  impress  upon  men  that  '  without  shedding  of  blood  is  no 
remission'  of  sin,  and  to  keep  that  truth  constantly  before  tiieir 
minds ;  to  make  4hem  feel  more  and  more  the  dreadfulness  of  sin. 
and  that  even  these  sacrifices  were  not  enough  to  atone  for  it,  and 
so  to  prepare  them  for  the  one  great  sacrifice  which  would  be 
sufficient,  not  onlj  to  take  away* the  sins  of  one  person  or  one 
nation  but  of  the  whole  world — Jesus  Christ.  He  is  our  sacrifice, 
of  which'  the  old  Jewish  ones  were  types  or  figures,  and  so  He  is 
called  the  Lamb  of  God.  And  He  was  a  penect  offering  for  sin, 
so  that  no  more  are  needed.  He  gave  Himself!  What  ezceed- 
iDg  great  love  must  be  in  His  heart  for  us !  And  now  He  says  to 
e^ch  of  us,  *  I  died  for  thee ;  canst  thou  not  live  for  Me  ? ' " 

'*  What  shall  we  answer  Him  ?  " 


THE  BREAKER  OF  CHAIlf  S. 

Oncb  there  was  a  deceitful  man  who  wished  to  make  slaves  of  some 
ignorant  savages.  So  he  went  to  them,  taking  some  round  circles  of 
bright  steel,  and  he  said  to  them,  "  Put  these  bracelets  on  your  arma." 
The  poor  creatures  thought  they  were  pretty  ornaments,  and  they 
gladly  put  them  on.  Now,  these  bracelets  were  not  really  bracelets, 
bat  handcuffs,  made  to  fasten  prisoners  with.  Bo,  when  the  Deceiver 
had  once  got  the  men  in  his  power,  he  said,  "  Now  put  these  pretty 
chains  on  your  ankles,  and  these  on  your  legs,  and  this  big  chain 
round  your  neck." 

Then  most  of  the  ignorant  men  obeyed  him  gladly,  and  went  on 
putting  on  the  chains ;  but  some  said,  *'  No,  we  have  had  enou|^h  ; 
these  chains  on  our  wrists  cramp  us ;  take  them  off  again."  But  he 
laughed  at  them,  and  answered,  "  You  should  have  thought  of  that 
before  ;  now  you  are  in  my  power  and  must  do  as  I  bid;  put  on  these 
other  chains,  or  I  will  make  you."  So  all  the  wretched  daves  (for 
ihey  were  slaves  now)  did  as  they  were  bid,  and  made  themselyes 
more  and  more  completely  slaves.  And  the  worst  of  it  all  was,  that 
when  the  Deceiver  had  them  completely  in  his  power,  he  set  them  to 
work  at  making  more  chains  for  other  people. 

Manv  and  many  a  time  the  poor  men  struggled  to  get  free,  but 
all  in  vain ;  and  many  a  time  people  came  with  large  hammers  and 
huge  stones,  and  tried  to  break  the  chains,  but  it- was  all  to  no  pur- 
pose, the  hammers  and  stones  made  a  great  noise,  but  tiiey  broke 
nothing ;  and  the  Deceiver  only  laughed  at  them. 

At  last  there  came  one  bringing  a  bag  full  of 'files,  and  he  offered 
one  to  each  prisoner.  Some  of  the  prisoners  were  so  used  to  their 
chains  that  they  liked  them,  and  did  not  take  the  files,  because  tkey 
did  not  want  to  be  free.  Another  of  the  prisoners  said,  "  This  file  is 
of  no  use ;  can  this  little  thing  do  what  the  great  hammer  there  coald 
not  do?  Look  at  this  thick  chain  round  my  body ;  though  I  worked  for 
a  year  I  could  not  break  it.''  So  some  of  them  would  not  take  the  files ; 
others  threw  them  down  after  a  few  moments'  trial ;. others  worked 
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patiently  away.  Those  that  had  only  the  tMn  bracelet  round  their 
arm  soon  filed  it  through  (and  sometimes  the  heayiest  chain  would 
snap  asunder  with  a  touch  of  the  file) ;  others,  who  had  many  thick 
chains,  had  to  work  on  patiently  for  years  before  they  were  quite 
free ;  hut  in  the  end  all  that  worked  gained  their  fireedom. 

The  Deceiver  is  Sin,  and  the  chains  are  Sinful  Habits.  A  bad 
habit  sometimes  at  first  does  not  seem  very  wrong.  For  instance, 
many  a  little  child  will  steal  a  piece  of  sugar,  or  tell  a  falsehood  for 
fuUf  who  would  not  steal  money  or  tell  a  serious  lie. 

When  we  have  once  been  caught  with  these  little  sins  we  are 
loaded  with  heavier  ones.  Punishment  and  warnings  do  not  break 
us  from  our  sins. 

Then  Christ  comes  with  the  file,  and  if  we  patiently  work  away  in 
love  for  Him  we  shall  be  freed  in  time.  Sometimes  Christ  frees  us 
while  we  are  quite  little  children,  sometimes  not  till  we  are  older  ; 
sometimes  He  frees  us  suddenly,  sometimes  not  for  a  long  time. 
The  longer  we  have  gone  on  serving  as  slaves  to  sin  the  harder  it  is 
to  gain  our  freedom. 

THE  CHILD  AND  THE  INFIDEL. 

One  day  some  years  ago  a  little]  girl  about  eight  years  old  was  sitting 
on  the  grass  in  front  of  her  father's  cottage  in  Prussia.  Her  father 
was  a  common  labourer.  They  were  very  poor,  and  the  little  girl 
was  very  meanly  dressed,  but  she  was  a  little  Christian.  She  loved 
Jesus,  and  it  made  her  very  happy  to  think  about  Him  and  sing  sweet 
h|mns  in  His  praise.  This  was  just  what  she  was  doing  at  the  time 
of  which  I  am  speaking.  She  was  singing  about  Jesus,  and  her  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears.  While  she  was  singing,  a  nobleman  who  lived 
in  that  neighbourhood  passed  by.  He  was  very  rich,  and  indulged 
in  all  kinds  of  wicked  pleasures.  He  was  an  infidel  too,  and  was 
very  fond  of  making  a  mock  of  religion  and  religious  persons.  He 
heard  the  little  girPe  sweet  voice  as  she  was  singing.  He  saw  her 
happy-looking  face ;  and  yet  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he 
stopped  a  moment  to  talk  with  her. 

**  Why  do  you  weep,  my  little  girl  ?  "  asked  the  Count.    "  Are 
you  sick  P  " 

"  No,  sir,"  she  replied ;  "  but  I  am  so  happy  I " 
*'  How  can  you  weep  if  you  are  happy  ?  " 
"  Because  I  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  so  much.'' 
n  Why  do  you  love  Him  so  much  ?     He  has  been  dead  a  long 
time.     He  can  do  you  no  good." 

^*  Oh,  yes,  sir !    He  died,  but  He  lives  again  in  heaven." 
*'  Well,  suppose  He  does-*-what  benefit  is  that  to  you  P    If  He 
could  help  you  He  would  give  money  to  your  mother  that  she  might 
buy  you  better  clothes." 

"  I  don't  wish  for  money ;  but  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  take  me 
one  day  to  heaVen." 
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"  Oh,  nonsense  1"  said  the  Count,  **your  grandmother,  or  some 
such  foolish  person  has  told  you  this." 

**  No,  sir,  it*s  not  nonsense ! "  cried  the  child ;  '*  but  it's  true !   I 
know  it's  true ;  and  it  makes  me  glad." 

The  Count  turned  and  went  away ;  but  he  could  not  forget  whal 
he  had  seen  and  heard.  The  happy  face  of  that  sweet  child,  with  her 
bright  eyes  filled  with  tears,  seemed  to  be  before  his  mind  all  tlie^ 
time.  And  her  earnest  words,  "  It's  true,  and  it  makes  me  glad !  ^ 
were  ringing  in  his  ears  wherever  he  went.  He  said  to  himsel^^^ 
*^  How  strange  this  is !  There's  nothing  in  infidelity  to  make  a  poor 
child  like  this  so  glad.  There  must  be  something  m  religion  that  I 
don't  understand."'  Then  he  would  try  to  banish  these  thoughts^ 
from  his  mind ;  but  he  found  it  impossible ;  and  after  a  long  and  hard 
struggle,  he  gave  up  his  infidelity,  and  became  an  earnest  and  devoted 
Christian. 


SATUEDAY  IHGHT. 

Placiko  the  little  hats  all  in  a  row, 
Beady  for  church  on  the  morrow,  you  know; 
Washing  wee  faces  and  little  black  fists, 
Getting  them  ready  and  fit  to  be  kissed ; 
Patting  them  into  clean  garments  and  white — 
That  is  what  mothers  are  doing  to-night. 

Spying  out  holes  in  the  little  worn  hose^ 
Ikying  by  shoes  that  are  worn  through  the  toes ; 
Looking  o'er  garments  so  feuied  and  thin — 
Who  but  a  mother  knows  where  to  begin  ? 
Ohan^ing  a  button  to  make  it  look  rijght — 
That  IS  what  mothers  are  doing  to-night. 

Calling  the  little  ones  all  round  her  chair, 
Hearing  them  lisp  forth  their  soft  evening  prayer, 
Telling  them  stories  of  Jesus  of  old, 
Who  loves  to  gather  the  lambs  to  His  fold , 
Watching,  they  listen  with  childish  delight — 
That  is  what  mothers  are  doing  to-night. 

Creeping  so  softly  to  take  a  last  peep, 
After  the  little  ones  all  are  asleep ; 
Anxious  to  know  if  the  children  are  warm, 
Tucking  the  blanket  round  each  little  form ; 
Kissing  each  Uttle  &oe,  rosy  and  bright — 
That  is  what  mothers  are  doing  to-mght 

Kneeling  down  gently  beside  the  white  bed, 
Lowly  and  meeuy  she  bows  down  her  head. 
Praying  as  only  a  mother  can  pray, 
"  God  guide  and  keep  them  from  going  astraT-," 
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LADY  JANE    GKEY. 

[K  tiie  muls  of  ffatghMMJ  thne  w  mat  a 
that  wlMhnlateB  Abe  life  and  iinirfmtfiiiiiii-gtf 
<3m7.  £lie  vim  lOtt  ib^jghter  «f  a  Dtdae,  ite 
Kum;, and. Imt  ^MMiAy  mad.  sccomf^AmmoM 
celebrated  by  evwy  -entiter  wiio  iMs  wkdertaken  to  ndute  tar  eei 
•to(rj.  Sbe  wae  nuHoied  bjr  tio^  tune  db»  was  Bizteen,  and  befiwe 
thai,  thovgh  a  wane  ffirl,  ite  lad.  leanued  ^ereral  laagoiigsB.  Skt 
w«8  able  to  sfMik  «Bd  vnite  IdiiiB  «ttd  Oreek,  as  i^ell  «s  yV— aih 
and  ]ibalian.  Sbe  attained  to  eonndenable  knowledge  in  the  arts  aai 
aciencaa  wbidi  mexe  kBoam  at  tbat  day.  She  was  anodable  by 
luitiKie,  «Bd  pions  by  the  gvaee  of  God.  She  never  did  harm  to  any 
one,  «Boa|pt  as  she  beeame  an  nnwilliiig  hwtmment  in  the  Mnbitioos 
BcheMfic  of  others.  By  theae  ambitioBfl  peieons  die  wias  exalted  to 
the  llwoBe  and  reigned  jnat  ten  days !  j&aid  for  that  brief  taste  of 
royaSitiy  «he  paid  the  forfeit  ixf  bar  life.  She  daiigiitad  in  ker  «tadi<«, 
and  wWe  her  Inwds  wionld.  be  baaKtittg  she  would  v«ad  PlMko.  Bfae 
and  her  haabuMKl  were  betth  brrhnailinfl  lier  iathar-^va^law  and 
sevenal  of  her  relatives  sulterad  deaiih  an  itike  aame  way.  It  was  a 
time  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed;  a  time  wiwn  neither  wortdi  nor 
innooenee  could  screen  the  victims  of  royal  vindictiveness  and 
ambitions  sta;te  polieieB  ^ram  the  sad  oppresuons  which  were 
comaion  in  those  days.  If  aene  kings  and  ambttio«s  noUea  had 
nev«r  Mved,  what  waery  the  world  would  have  beoiafAnad  1  Xbe 
peaMikt  .gscl  tif  FsMice  is  jaade  to  say,  in  tlw  well-kiBOwviliBfiB — 

^<Ohj  ff  I  mun  JKmg  of  France,  or  what's  better,  Pope  of  Booba, 
rd  hame  so  tfif^^liting  inen  abroad,  or  weeping  maids  at  hoaie. 
JUI  the  woidjd  aheadd  dwell  jn  paaae,  and  if  kings  wouM  shew  1fliiiraii|^ 
32he  man  tliat  mahe  Ihe  ^amml  should  be  tbe  men  to  %ht" 

Aaid  tnoly  <one  eaaant  but  wish  it  were  ao.  Bat  as  it  is,  the 
iammtamt  o#ten  wixSSffr  while  the  guilty  escape.  Let  o«tr  yoimg 
f  deaMlB  turii  to  their  Eng^tah  hietories  and  vead  the  tauohing  story  of 
l^adly  ^asie^GtiBy.  W«eiMniegi!Vi«iitwo  eupbs;  the  figatTO|ipaaeBtfl  the 
scatte  wistftn  <ahe  w«s  «aUcted'to«e«i|i(t  the  crown,  and  the  eithar,«n 
p^e  99,  wkmy  afaevaM  led  to  iflie  Mode.  Well,  the  leasfm  iB  to 
us  all  ''*  do  the  right/'  and  fear  not.  This  world  is'a  vain  show,  and 
happy  is  he  or  she  who  is  ready,  when  the  summons  comes,  to  leave 
it  and  go  to  a  better. 
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AN     UNPLEASANT     REMEMBRANCE. 

Two  Chaptebs  IK  A  SoaooLBcvT's  History. 
By  Tom  Bbown,  Author  of  ^^  A  Year  at  School^^  etc. 


CHAPTER  L 

YEBYwell  lexnember  that  when  I  was  a  boy  I  often  asked 
at  the  commencement  of  a  story  if  it  were  true,  and  many 
a  time  I  have  felt  half  the  interest  fade  away  from  some 
narrative  which  had  quite  enchanted  me,  upon  hearing 
that  it  was  a  work  of  fiction,  or,  as  we  young  folks  had 
used  to  put  it,  ''a  tale  made  up  out  of  somebody's  head.*'  Since  then 
I  have  grown  older,  and  I  hope  somewhat  wiser,  and  although  I  trust 
I  shall  never  prefer  fiction  to  fact,  I  have  learned  that  a  story  may  be 
true,  althougn  it  is  not  a  literal  account  of  events  which  have  really 
taken  place.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a  work  of  the  imagination — ^be  it 
prose,  poetry,  or  painting — to  be  true  to  nature  in  general,  and  to 
mfmannatase  in  particular,,  although  ^e  circumstances  it  narrates  or 
pietures  never  really  occurred  in  'the  order  or  connection  in  which 
they  appear. 

But  now  I  am  going  to  humour  my  young  readers  in  their  very 
natural  and  proper  preference  for  a  true  story,  for  I  presume  young 
folks  are  much  the  same  now  as  when  I  was  a  schoolboy,  and  that 
they  are  as  eager  as  I  was  in  their  relish  for  a  "  real  rightly  true 
story."  The  facts  I  am  going  to  relate  happened  at  the  school  I  went 
to,  and  t3ie  boy  I  shall  talk  about  attended  there  at  the  same  time  as 
myself,  so  you  see  I  ought  to  be  well  informed  on  the  matter,  even  if 
I  had  not  the  additional  advantage  of  having  heard  the  boy  tell  the 
story  many  a  time  since  he  left  school.  The  circumstances  of  the 
case  as  I  shall  give  them  will  be  strictly  true.  I  shall  merely  alter 
the  itsmes,  as,  although  the  schoolboy  in  question  may  by  this  time 
have  little  boys  of  his  own,  he  might  not  like  me  to  let  everybody 
know  tilts  little  incident  of  his  youth. 

I  recollect  quite  distinctly  the  first  day  Walter  Marsh  came  to 
Hesley  school.  He  was  a  rather  pale-faced  lad  of  about  fourteen, 
with  dark  curly  hair,  and  bright  blue  but  anxious-looking  ej^es.  He 
was  one  of  those  nervous,  highly-excitable  lads  who  are  usuaUy  timid 
and  yielding  to  any  who  choose  to  domineer  over  them,  and  before  he 
had  been  at  school  a  week  it  was  an  understood  thing  that  Waiter 
Marsh  might  be  snubbed  and  sneered  with  impunity. 

But  while  he  was  considered  of  such  little  importance  in  the  play- 
ground, he  took  quite  another  position  in  the  schoolroom.  He  was 
quick  at  learning  and  conscientiously  industrious,  and  besides  being 
able  to  keep  pace  with  his  fellow-pupils  on  every  other  subject,  he 
i90»  wonderfully  clever  at  grammar,  parsing,  paraphrasing,  or  indeed 
any  kind  of  composition.  Poetry  was  his  favourite  study,  and  as  the 
boye  of  the  first  class  were  then  taking  Cowper's  **Task  **  as  a  reading 
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book,  it  quite  utonished  some  of  the  oldest  of  them  to  see  how  readily 
Walter  comprehended  the  meaning  of  the  poet's  similes  and  allusions, 
and  how  promptly  he  could  express,  in  a  few  pithy  lines  of  prose,  the 
meaning  of  the  most  complicated  poetic  £gure. 

It  is  yery  rarely  the  case  that  a  lad  can  be  clever  at  his  lessons 
without  gaining  at  least  the  admiration,  if  he  does  not  secure  the 
affection,  of  his  fellows  in  the  playground.  And  so  it  was  that  one 
or  two  of  the  lads  who  had  at  first  set  Walter  down  as  a  poor- 
spirited  coward,  began  to  take  some  notice  of  him,  and  to  interfere  on 
his  behalf  when  any  big  dunce  presumed  to  take  liberties  with 
him ;  and  when  his  bashfulness  and  natural  reserve  had  rubbed  off 
a  little,  they  were  pleasingly  surprised  to  find  in  Walter  an 
affectionate,  cheerful,  and  grateful,  though  rather  timid,  companion. 
And  so  during  the  first  few  weeks  the  new  boy  crept  gradually 
into  the  esteem  of  his  schoolfellows,  and  Mr.  Edward!s,  the  school- 
master, had  already  remarked  once  or  twice  upon  his  good 
behaviour  and  general  attendance. 

But,  alas !  Walter  had  fallen  on  evil  times.  He  had  entered  our 
school  just  as  we  were  in  all  the  hurry  and  worry  of  preparation  for 
the  Annual  Examination  and  School  Pestival.  Ver^^little  time  was 
allowed  in  which  to  give  explanation  to  those  of  the  new-comers  who 
happened  to  be  behind  their  class-mates  in  any  particular  subject,  aU 
the  rest  of  the  time  being  devoted  to  continuous  hard  work  in  known 
rules.  Happily  for  Walter  Marsh,  he  was  quite  able  to  hold  his  own 
in  his  class  on  every  subject  except  one,  and  that  was  music. 

Now,  Mr.  Edwards  was  very  fond  of  music,  and  was  possessed  of 
great  taste  and  considerable  powers  of  execution.  And  although  he 
paid  due  attention  to  all  other  subjects,  he  always  made  a  great  point 
of  the  musical  performances  at  the  Annual  Festival,  and  for  that 
reason  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  in  training  the  elder 
scholars  to  sing  glees,  part-songe,  and  choruses  on  that  occasion. 
For  about  a  month  before  the  busy  work. for  the  examination  began 
Mr.  Edwards  had  spent  an  occasional  afternoon  in  teaching  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  musical  notation,  and  so  great  was  his  success  that  many 
of  the  older  boys  could  sing  fairly  from  the  notes,  while  nearly  all  in 
the  higher  classes  had  some  knowledge  of  the  science.  But,  of 
course,  as  Walter  Marsh  had  not  been  in  time  to  hear  these  pre- 
liminary lessons,  the  dots,  lines,  and  strokes  written  on  the  blackboard, 
which  were  so  intelligible  to  the  others,  were  to  him  an  unknown 
language. 

It  wanted  only  one  short  week  till  the  holidays.  Mr.  Edwards 
had  taught  the  elder  scholars  several  musical  selections,  but  he  had  just 
received  fr^  m  a  friend  a  new  piece  which  he  had  been  for  some  time 
anxiously  expecting.  It  was  a  very  sweet  melody,  which  he  had 
once  heard,  but  of  which  he  had  until  now  been  unable  to  procure  a 
copy,  and,  although  the  time  was  so  short,  he  determined  to  get  it  up 
for  the  festival.  The  consequence  was  that  just  as  the  lads  were  con- 
gratulating themselves  upon  being  quite  ready  for  Christmas,  they 
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found  a  new  piece  of  music  written  on  the  blacklyard,  and  were  sur- ' 
prised  to  hear  that  they  were  expected  to  learn  it  in  three  or  four 
days. 

The  piece  in  question  was  not  one  of  those  gay,  lilting  airs  which 
children  catch  without  an  effort,  but  a  plaintive  minor,  which  re- 
quired careful  and  skilful  intonation  to  bring  out  its  beauties.  If 
it  had  been  a  merry  school  chorus,  with  a  tune  like  a  march,  the  boys 
.would  have  learned  it  at  once ;  but  as  it  was,  every  time  they  tried  it 
they  disliked  it  more  and  more,  and  though  Mr.  Edwards  sang  each 
part  over  to  them  and  played  it  on  the  harmonium,  they  seemed  to 
have  no  better  idea  of  singing  it  than  at  first. 

Now  it  is  not  surprising  that  under  these  circumstances  Mr. 
Edwards  should  be  vexed.  He  had  many  causes  of  irritation.  As  a 
teacher,  he  was  annoyed  because  the  lads  could  not  learn  the  piece ; 
as  the  conductor,  he  was  vexed  to  think  they  might  sing  it  badly  at 
the  festival ;  and  as  a  musical  critic,  he  was  irritated  to  hear  this 
beautiful  melody  distorted  in  time  and  tune  almost  past  recognition. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  determination  and  force  of  character,  how- 
ever, and  having  attempted  the  piece,  he  resolved  that  the  lads  sbould 
learn  it.  Accordingly,  on  the  Friday  afternoon  he  dismissed  the 
younger  boys  at  the  usual  time,  and  having  marshalled  the  first  four 
classes  opposite  the  music-board,  he  quietly  announced  his  deter- 
mination that  the  piece  of  music  should  be  learnt  before  they  left. 
;_  It  had  become  quite  dark  outside,  and  the  gas  had  been  lit  for 
some  time  in  the  school.  The  last  sound  of  the  retreating  footsteps 
of  the  happy  youilgsters  in  the  lower  classes  had  died  away,  and 
there  wep e  the  elder  boys  seated  in  front  of  a  tune  they  did  not  like, 
but  which  they  would  have  to  sing  befose  they  were  allowed  to  go 
home.  Some  of  the  boys  had  a  long  distance  to  go,  and  they  thought 
drearily  of  the  desolate  journey  through  the  cold  and  the  darkness. 
It  was  getting  near  tea-lime  too,  and  most  of  the  boys  began  to  feel 
a  growing  emptiness  underneath  their  waistcoats,  and  to  wonder  how 
long  it  might  be  before  they  would  be  able  to  regale  themselves  with 
hot  tea  and  buttered  toast.  Added  to  these  causes  of  discomfort  was 
a  vague  consciousness  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  master  in  in- 
sisting on  their  learning  a  tune  at  such  short  notice.  And  so  it  was 
no  wonder  that  the  lads  made  but  little  progress  in  the  task  before 
them. 

But  if  these  were  the  feelings  indulged  in  the  breasts  of  those 
boys  who  had  some  knowledge  of  music,  and  who  might  therefore 
fairly  be  expected  to  sing  the  air  with  some  degree  of  correctness, 
what  were  the  ideas  of  the  few  who,  like  Walter  Marsh,  had  neither 
knowledge  of  notes,  a  taste  for  music,  nor  a  manageable  voice  ? 
Walter  could  not  help  feeling  that  he  was  an  injured  individual — he 
was  being  kept  in  long  after  the  usual  time,  not  for  any  fault  of  his 
own;  but  because  a  number  of  other  lads  either  would  not  or  could 
not  sing  a  certain  piece  of  music.  He  even  began  to  feel  angry  at 
his  schoolfellows  for  their  slowness  in  learning,  and  half  wished  the 
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ma.t^r  would  give  tliein  all  a  gentle  chastisement  to  quicken  their 
musical  perception!. 

He  tried  bard  to  interest  himself  in  the  piece  before  him,  and 
listened  attentively  to  hear  something  which  might  explain  the  mys- 
teries of  the  quavers  and  crotchets — ^the  dots  and  dashes  which 
seemed  to  be  dancing  and  leaping  over  five-barred  gates  all  over 
the  music-board.  But  it  was  in  vain.  All  he  heard  were  interjec- 
tional  remarks  from  the  master,  such  as— ** Mind  that  quaver  rest!" 
"  B  flat,  remember !  "  "  Now  crescendo  I "  '*  Fortissimo  ! "  etc.,  etc. 
He  even  tried  to  help  in  singing  the  piece  after  hearing  it  played  a 
few  times,  but  his  voice  was  such  a  queer  one,  and  his  notes  so  much 
below  pitch,  that  the  lads  near  him  looked  round  to  see  where  the 
sounds  came  from,  and  he  was  afraid  to  proceed  l^st  he  might  throw 
the  others  out  of  tune,  and  so  bring  down  the  master's  anger  on  his 
head. 

Utterly  wearied  with  the  tune  and  everything  associated  with  it, 
Walter's  attention  began  to  wander,  and  his  eager  blue  eye  flitted 
about  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other.  If  he  might  have 
done  so,  he  would  very  much  have  preferred  to  sit  at  a  desk  and 
work  a  difficult  sum,  or  write  out  a  conpje  of  pages  of  Cowper,  but  he 
could  plainly  see  that  Mr.  Edwards  was  in  no  trifling  mood,  and  would 
not  be  likely  to  listen  patiently  to  a  request  for  permission  to  do  so. 

At  last  Walter  found  something  to  occupy  his  thoughts.  A  little 
to  the  left  of  the  blackboard  containing  the  tune  was  another,  on 
which  a  verse  of  poetry  had  been  written  as  a  writing  oopy  for  one  of 
the  junior  classes.  It  was  that  well-known  stanza  from  Gray's 
**  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchy ard,^'«  in  which  the  poet  so  beautifully 
speaks  of  modest  worth : — 

"Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 

The  dark  unfatbomed  caves  of  ocean  bear : 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  XLuseeu, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air/' 

Walter  was,  of  course,  instantly  attracted  by  the  beautiful  similes, 
and  pleased  with  the  smoothness  of  the  verse.  Over  and  over  again 
he  read  the  lines  with  his  eyes,  until  at  last,  absorbed  by  the  musings 
they  called  up,  he  forgot  where  he  was,  and  read  them  aloud  just  as 
the  boys  finished  singing. 

Mr.  Edwards  heard  a  voice,  and  looking  round  he  thought  he  saw 
Walter's  lips  move.  Thinking  he  had  detected  the  cause  of  his 
scholars'  slowness  to  learn,  and  fully  resolved  to  punish  severely  any 
case  of  inattention,  he  asked,  in  a  sharp,  stem  yoice,  *'  Marsh,  were 
you  talking  ? '' 

(  To  he  concluded  next  month,) 
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have  already  considered  all  the  planets  whioli  were 
known  to  the  anoients.  For  thousands  of  years  they 
were  thought  to  be  all  the  planets  attached  to  our 
system,  and  Saturn's  orbit  was  regarded  as  the  farthest 
boundary  oyer  which  the  sun  exercised  any  direct 
umuence.  But  after  the  invention  of  the  telescope  astronomers  were 
able  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  much  more  closely 
than  before.  It  was  then  found  that  the  movements  of  Saturn  were 
not  quite  regtdar ;  there  was  something  uneven  about  them  which  led 
a  few  astronomers  to  think  there  might  be  another  planet  far  out  of 
sight  whose  attraction  slightly  disturbed  the  regularity  of  Saturn's 
eourse.  Yet  nothing  came  of  these  suspicions,  ana  when  the  discovery 
of  an  additional  planet  was  made,  it  was  made  by  Sir  W.  Hersohel  in 
a  manner  generally  called  accidental. 

HsBBERT.  *^  Will  you  please  explain  to  us  how  another  planet 
could  cause  irregularities  m  the  motions  of  Saturn  ? '' 

'^  By  its  attraction.  You  will  perhaps  remember  that  in  our  first 
conversation  I  spoke  about  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  and  told  you 
liiat  when  a  ball  is  thrown  up  it  falls  to  the  ground  because  the  earth 
draws  it.  In  like  manner  one  planet  draws  another  a  little  out  of  its 
course ;  every  planet  exerts  a  little  attraction  over  all  the  others,  so 
that  when  astronomers  found  Saturn  to  be  moving  at  one  time  more 
rapidly  than  at  another,  they  began  to  wonder  if  its  motion  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  which  some  unknown  planet 
exerted  over  it." 

AwsiE,  "  Will  you  please  tell  us  how  Sir  W.  Herschel  discovered 
the  planet  P  " 

''  He  was  looking  through  his  telescope  one  ni^ht  in  March,  1781, 
when  he  observed  a  star  which  seemed  to  be  a  little  different  from 
other  stars.  He  altered  his  telescope,  so  as  to  magnify  it,  and  took 
particular  notice  of  its  position  amongst  the  other  stars  which  were 
near  it.  The  next  night  he  examined  it  again,  found  its  position 
changed,  and  after  two  or  three  observations  on  succeeding  nights  he 
became  convinced  that  it  was  in  motion  round  the  sun.  Yet  he  did 
not  for  a  moment  suppose  it  to  be  a  planet ;  his  belief  was  that  he 
had  found  a  strange  sort  of  comet ;  but  as  it  continued  to  be  watched 
night  after  night,  its  motions  showed  it  to  be  no  comet ;  it  was  found 
to  be  a  newly-discovered  planet  with  an  orbit  outside  the  orbit  of 
Saturn." 

Bbbtha.  **  What  name  was  given  to  this  new  planet  ?  ** 

"  At  first  it  was  called  Herschel,  after  its  discoverer,  but  it  is  now 
oalkd  TTranus,  after  the  heathen  God,  who  was  said  to  be  the  father 
of  Saturn." 

HsBBERT.  *^  What  is  the  distance  of  Uranus  from  the  sun  ?" 
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''  Seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-three  millions  of  miles,  or  more 
than  nineteen  times  the  earth^s  distance  from  the  sun." 

Bebtha..  *'  Is  Uranus  a  large  planet  ?  " 

'*  Not  so  large  as  Saturn  or  Jupiter;  but  his  diameter  is  thirty- 
three  thousand  miles,  and  his  entire  bulk  is  equal  to  seyenty-two 
globes  as  large  as  the  earth/' 

Annie.  '*  How  long  do  his  years  last  ?  '* 

^^  As  long  as  eighty-four  of  ours ;  but  the  length  of  his  days  is 
not  certainly  known,  because  of  his  immense  distaince." 

Heebekt.  >*  Has  Uranus  any  moons  ?  '' 

^'  Yes ;  he  has  four — the  same  number  as  Jupiter ;  but  strange  to 
say  they  reyolve  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  satelites  of  all  the 
other  planets  of  which  we  have  spoken.  While  the  ;noons  of  other 
planets  reyolve,  like  their  primaries,  from  west  to  east,  those  of  Uranus 
are  found  to  revolve  from  east  to  west.^' 

Ab^nie.  *'  Is  Uranus  the  most  distant  planet  belonging  to  the  solar 
system?" 

^<  No ;  there  is  yet  another,  called  Neptune,  discovered  so  recently 
as  the  year  1846." 

Bertha.  **  Will  you  please  tell  us  how  Neptune  was  found  ?  " 

<*  His  discovery  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  recorded  in 
the  history  of  any  science,  and  ought  to  set  at  rest  any  doubts  which 
may  have  arisen  in  our  minds  about  the  exactness  of  astronomical 
observations.  It  was  by  no  such  accident  as  that  which  led  to  the 
discovery  of  Uranus,  but  was  the  deserved  reward  of  patient  toil. 
When  our  astronomers  had  carefully  examined  the  orbit  of  Uranus 
for  some  time^  they  were  convinced  that  some  irregularities  existed  in 
his  movements  for  which  they  could  not  account.  They  considered 
the  infiuence  which  the  sun  and  all  known  planets  had  over  him ;  but 
found  after  all  that  he  was  drawn  out  of  the  even  path  in  which  they 
thought  he  ought  to  travel.  Then  came  the  question — Is  there  yet 
another  planet  attached  to  our  system  and  exerting  its  attractive 
infiuence  over  Uranus  ?  No  one  had  ever  seen  such  a  planet,  and  if  it 
existed  it  was  quite  invisible  to  the  naked  eye ;  but  they  were  deter- 
mined to  search  for  it,  and  bagan  to  calculate  the  disturbances  in  the 
motions  of  Uranus  in  order  to  find  that  point  in  the  heavens  to  which 
their  telescopes  should  be  directed.  In  this  country,  a  young  man 
named  Adams  took  the  matter  in  hand.  He  worked  hard,  and  after 
five  years  of  close  observation  he  felt  sure  that  he  knew  very  nearly 
the  place  where  the  planet  would  be  found.  In  the  month  of  July. 
1846,  the  large  telescope  of  the  Cambridge  observatory  was  directea 
to  the  search.  There  was  great  expectation  amongst  astronomers,  and 
all  were  eager  to  have  the  honour  of  finding  the  new  planet.  Sir 
John  Herschel  remarked,  '  We  see  it  as  Columbus  saw  America  from 
the  shores  of  Spain.'  Its  movements  have  been  felt  trembling  along 
the  far-reaching  line  of  our  analysis  with  a  certainty  hardly  mferior 
to  ocular  demonstration.  Bat  while  observations  were  being  conducted 
in   England,  the    astronomers  of   other    countries  were  not  idle. 
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Especially  a  young  Frenchman  named  M.  le  Terrier  had  been  closely 
studying  the  movements  of  Uranus  for  the  same  purpose  as  Professor 
Adams.  He  came  to  nearly  the  same  conclusions  as  our  English 
astronomer ;  both  of  them  calculated  the  distance  of  the  unknown 
planet,  its  size,  its  weight,  and  the  period  of  its  revolution.  On  the 
18th  of  September,  1846,  the  French  astronomer  wrote  to  a  friend  of 
his  in  Berlin — Dr.  Galle — telling  him  in  what  point  of  the  heavens  he 
believed  the  new  planet  would  be  found,  and  requesting  him  to  search 
for  it.  The  Berlin  star  maps  wero  exact  and  trustworthy,  but  on  the 
first  evening  of  examining  the  heavens  a  small  star  was  found  which 
did  not  appear  on  the  maps  ;  this  led  the  observer  to  conclude  that  it 
could  not  have  been  there  when  the  maps  were  made,  or  it  would 
have  been  marked.  He  noted  its  position  with  great  care,  and 
anxiously  awaited  the  coming  of  the  next  evening  to  see  whether  it 
had  moved.  As  soon  as  the  next  evening  came  the  telescope  was 
again  directed ;  the  star  had  moved ;  it  had  moved  just  in  the  direc- 
tion which  M.  le  Yerrier  and  Professor  Adams  had  indicated,  and  at 
about  the  same  speed ;  it  then  became  dear  that  the  planet  was  found, 
and  men  everywhere  expressed  their  admiration  for  a  science  which 
could  detect  the  movements  of  an  unseen  body  at  a  distance  from 
our  earth  of  more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  millions  of 
miles.'' 

Herbert.  "  Why  however  could  they  tell  its  distance  from  the 
8Tm  when  they  had  nVer  seen  it?"        ^-      ' 

"  They  would  not  know  exactly  until  the  planet  was  found,  but 
they  could  tell  from  the  distances  between  other  planets  what  was  the 
probable  distance  from  Uranus  of  the  unknown  planet.  It  was  found 
that  each  planet  was  rather  more  than  half  the  distance  of  the  next 
one  ;  thus  Jupiter  is  a  little  more  than  half  the  distance  of  Saturn ; 
the  asteroids  are  rather  more  than  half  the  distance  of  Jupiter ;  Mars 
is  a  little  over  half  the  distance  of  the  asteroids ;  and  the  earth  is 
rather  more  than  half  the  distance  of  Mars  ;  so  it  was  thought  likely 
that  if  there  was  another  planet  it  would  be  rather  less  than  twice 
the  distance  of  Uranus,  and  the  result  showed  it  to  be  so." 

Annie.  "  "What  is  the  real  distance  of  Neptune  from  the  sun  ?  " 

**  Two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-six  millions  of  miles,  a 
distance  which  it  would  require  a  cannon-ball,  travelling  at  the  rafb 
of  twenty  miles  in  an  hour,  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  years  to  pass 
over." 

Bertha.  "  How  long  does  it  require  for  Neptune  to  travel  round 
the  Bun  at  that  g^eat  distance  ?  " 

'*  Not  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  years." 

Annie.  "  What  is  the  size  of  Neptune  ?  " 

**  He  is  rather  larger  than  Uranus,  but  only  about  half  the 
diameter  of  Saturn." 

Herbert.  '*  Has  he  any  moons?  " 

^'  One  has  been  discovered  at  nearly  the  same  distance  from  his 
fiorfiaoe  as-  our  moon  ia  from  us." 
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LITTLE  MAGGIE. 

IpD  Bhows  himself  in  vanouB  ways  to  his  children.  To 
some  He  gives  riches,  to  others  He  gives  gifts,  whieb, 
when  rightly  used,  are  produetive  of  good.  Than, 
again,  there  are  some  who  are  the  suhjoots  of  poYsarty, 
wiio  have  no  idea  of  home  oomforts,  of  cheerful,  snooliiig 
faces,  hut  who  drag  on  a  weary  existence  from  year  to 
year,  hoping  for  hetter  things. 

In  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  England,  in  one  of  its  narrowest 
and  dirtiest  streets,  lived  a  man  of  the  name  of  Ernest  Kemp,  with 
his  family.  A  joiner  hy  trade,  he  might  have  made  a  reapeotable 
living,  had  not  drink  held  him  in  its  fiery  clutch es^  and  scattered  lus 

§ooa  intentions  to  the  wind.  Little  Maggie  was  his  yoniigest 
aughter,  a  hright-eyed  lass  of  ten  years.  The  neighbours  far  and 
near  loved  Maggie  for  her  good  qualities ;  her  diligent  and  tiny  feet 
were  never  stiU  in  trying  to  do  good  fojr  someone.  Yes,  young  as 
she  was,  little  Maggie  had  always  something  nice  to  say  to  her 
friends. 

It  was  customary  with  Maggie  to  attend  a  ragged  sehool  three 
nights  a  week,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  read  and  write.  Most 
of  the  hoys  and  girls  in  the  neighbourhood  attended  this  school,  and 
it  would  have  been  an  interestii^  sight  for  a  stranger  to  have  seen 
them  in  the  midst  of  their  lessons,  to  have  noticed  the  eagerness  with 
which  each  face  was  bent  upon  the  studies,  how  attentive  they  all 
seemed,  and  how  diligently  they  kept  to  the  work  before  them. 

The  teacher  of  the  school  had  lately  given  various  prizes  to  the 
scholars  for  their  good  attendance,  and  also  for  their  quicknese  in 
learning.  Little  Maggie  was  one  of  the  fortunate  number  vrhotook 
off  a  prize.  Oh !  how  her  little  heart  beat  with  joy ;  bow,  with 
fleeting  footsteps,  she  ran  home  with  the  good  tidings  to  her  pafents^ 
so  that  they  might  know  she  had  not  been  backward  in  herleamiag. 
And  is  not  this  so  with  every  little  boy  and  girl  throughout  EngiaoMl? 
Whilst  I  am  writing,  pleasant  thoughts  come  crowding  throi^  my 
mind  of  the  happy  days  I  spent  at  school.  How,  when  quarter-day 
arrived,  our  books  were  packed  up;  then  we  had  a  glerioua  romp  in 
the  play-ground,  the  head  master  and  senior  teachers  joining  us, 
finally  finishing  up  with  a  tea  party. 

It  wae,  however,  sufficient  for  Maggie  and  the  rest  of  her  school- 
mates to  bear  off  their  hard-won  honours,  without  either  caring  for 
or  expecting  a  tea  party.  But  their  teacher  did  not  think  so.  Mr. 
Flatley  was  a  man  who  had  seen  much  of  the  world ;  and,  moreover, 
was  a  careful,  judicious,  and  patient  teacher. 

Mr.  Flatley,  therefore,  decided  to  give  his  young  friends  a  treat, 
in  the  form  of  a  tea-party.  Great  was  the  rejoicing  when  he  made 
this  announcement.  It  was  something  novel  for  these  young  street 
Arabs  to  sit  down  to  a  plentiful  supply  of  currant-bread,  seed-bread, 
plain  bread,  and  tea ;  and  the  teacher  was  amply  repaid  for  his  kindr 


ness  by  the  heart j  manner  in  which  they  did  justice  to  the  things 
set  before  them.  There  was  Tommy  Sanderson  sat  at  one  corner  of 
•the  table,  drinking  hot  tea,  and  attacking  first  one  pkite  and  then 
another,  just  like  clock  work ;  whilst  in  the  centre  a  noisy,  boisterous 
little  fellow  had  got  a  large  plate  of  seed-bre%d  placed  right  befove 
him,  and  was  evidently  bent  upon  finishing  it  before  he  lefc  o£f. 

And  where  was  little  Maggie  all  this  time  ?  Oh !  there  she  «iti, 
very  quiet  and  orderly.  Her  pleaMmt-looking  face  is  all  aglow  with 
8m«les  to-night  Maggie  never  remembers  having  sueh  a  glorious 
tea  as  this  in  all  her  life  before.  Her  meiJs  have  generally  been  a 
dry  crust,  with  perhaps  the  least  morsel  of  cheese ;  and  very  often 
nothing  at  idl. 

At  length  tea  is  over,  and  the  school  is  cleared  for  a  bit  of  f^n. 
Yes,  fan ;  for  Mr.  Platley  does  not  believe  in  delivering  long,  dry 
addresses  to  children.  He  notes  the  eager  look  in  their  eyes ;  how 
they  hurry  the  forms  and  tables  on  one  side  of  the  room  ;  and,  in  a 
moment  as  it  were,  a  ring  is  formed,  and  the  young  folks  are  whirling 
round  at  an  amazing  speed.  But  when  it  is  nearly  time  to  go  home, 
Mr.  Platley  desires  them  to  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes,  for  he  has 
got  something  to  say  to  them.  It  is  this :  he  wants  them  to  bi»  good 
and  attentiye  at  their  lessons,  and  at  home  also,  for  the  next  sis: 
months,  and  he  will  then  give  them  another  tea-party. 

Time  rolls  on,  and  little  ]Maggie  grows  until  she  is  no  longer 
little,  but  a  tall,  strong  girl.  By  her  industry  she  has  risen  to*  be  an 
assistant  teacher  in  the  school  were  she  first  learned  her  alphabet. 
She  is  thus  enabled  not  only  to  keep  herself,  but  to  give  her  mother 
nice  presents  occasionally.  Her  father,  too,  has  reformed  from  bis 
drunken  habits,  and  is  now  a  steady,  hard-working  Christian.  This 
change  is  due  to  Maggie ;  for  as  she  .grew  older,  God  made  her  the 
means  of  converting  her  father,  and  bringing  him  to  a  knowledge  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  S.  FofiTEit. 


THE  ARAB  AND  THE  INFIDEL. 

A  Fi^NCH  infidel,  a  man  of  some  learning,  was  crossing  a  desert  in 
Africa  called  the  Great  Sahara,  in  company  with  an  Arab  guide.  He 
noticed  with  a  sneer  that  at  certain  times  the  guide,  whatever  obeta- 
cles  might  arise,  put  them  all  aside,  and,  kneeling  on  the  burjiing  ' 
sands,  called  on  his  God.  Day  after  day  passed,  and  still  the  Arab 
never  failed  to  do  this,  till  at  last  one  evening  as  he  rose  from  hts 
knees  the  would-be  philosopher  asked  him  with  a  con  tern  ptuoas 
smile,  **  How  do  you  know  there  is  a  God?**  The  guide  fixed  bis 
eyes  upon  the  scoffer  for  a  moment  in  wonder,  and  then  said, 
solemnly,  "How  do  1  know  that  a  man,  and  not  a  camel,  passed  my 
hut  last  night  in  the  darkness  ?  Was  it  not  by  the  print  of  his  feet  ? 
Even  so>"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  sun,  whose  last  rays  were  flashing 
over  the  lonely  desert,  "  that  foot-print  is  not  of  man.'' 
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IFTER  the  terrible  massacre  in  Damascus  in  1860, 
thousands  of  the  Greek  and  Greek  Catholic  families 
migrated  to  Beirut,  and  among  them  was  a  man  named 
Khaiil  Ferah,  who  escaped  the  fire  and  sword  with  his 
wife  and  his  little  daughter  Zahidy.  I  remember  well 
how  we  were  startled  one  evening  in  1862,  by  hearing  a 
crier  going  through  the  streets,  "  Child  lost !  girl  lost  I "  The  next 
day  he  came  round  again,  **  Child  lost ! "  There  was  great  excite- 
ment about  it.  The  poor  father  and  mother  went  almost  frantic. 
Little  Zahidy,  who  was  then  about  six  years  old,  was  coming  home 
from  school  with  other  girls  in  the  afternoon,  and  they  said  a  man 
came  along  with  a  sack  on  his  back,  and  told  Zahidy  that  her  mother 
had  sent  him  to  buy  her  some  sugar-plums  and  then  take  her  home, 
and  she  went  away  with  him.  It  is  supposed  that  he  decoyed  her 
away  to  some  by-road  and  then  put  her  into  the  great  sack,  and 
carried  her  off  to  the  Arabs  or  the  gipsies. 

The  poor  father  left  no  means  untried  to  find  her.  He  wrote  to 
Damascus,  Alexandria,  and  Aleppo,  describing  the  child,  and  begged 
his  friends  everywhere  to,  watch  for  her,  and  send  him  word  if  they 
found  her.  There  was  one  mark  on  the  child  which  he  said  would 
be  certain  to  distinguish  her.  When  she  was  a  baby,  and  nursing  at 
her  mother^s  breast,  her  mother  upset  a  little  cup  of  scalding  hot  coffee 
upon  the  child^s  breast,  which  burnt  it  to  a  blister,  leaving  a  scar 
which  could  not  be  removed.  This  sign  the  father  described,  and  his 
friends  aided  him  in  trying  to  find  the  little  girL  They  went  to  the 
encampments  of  the  gipsies,  and  looked  at  all  the  children,  but  in 
vain.  The  father  journeyed  by  land  and  by  sea.  Hearing  of  a  little 
girl  in  Aleppo  who  could  give  no  account  of  herself,  he  went  there, 
but  it  was  not  his  child.  Then  he  went  to  Damascus  and  Alexandria, 
and  at  length  hearing  that  a  French  Countess  in  Marseilles  had  a 
little  Syrian  orphan  girl  whose  parents  were  not  known,  he  sent  to 
Marseilles  and  examined  the  girl,  but  she  was  not  his  child.  Months 
and  years  passed  on,  but  the  father  neVer  ceased  to  speak  and  think 
of  that  little  lost  girl.    The  mother,  too,  was  almost  distracted. 

At  length  light  came.  iNine  years  had  passed  away,  and  the 
Beirut  people  had  almost  forgotten  the  story  of  the  lost  Damascene 
girl.  Your  Uncle  S.  and  your  Aunt  A.  were  sitting  in  their  house 
one  day,  in  Tripoli,  when  Tannoos,  the  boy,  brought  word  that  a  man 
and  woman  from  Beirut  wished  to  see  them.  They  came  in  and 
introduced  themselves.  They  were  Khaiil,  the  father  of  the  little 
lost  girl,  and  his  sister,  who  had  heard  that  Zahidy  was  in  Tripoli, 
and  had  come  to  search  for  her.  The  mother  was  not  able  to  leave 
home. 

It  seems  that  a  native  physician  in  Tripoli,  named  Sheik  Aiub  el 
Hashim,  was  an  old  friend  of  the  father,  and  had  known  the  family 
and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  little  girFs  disappearance,  and  for 


years  he  had  been  looking  for  her.  At  length  he  was  called  one  day 
to  attend  a  sick  servant  girl  in  the  family  of  a  Moslem  named  Syed 
Abdullah.  The  poor  girl  was  ill  from  having  been  beaten  in  a  cruel 
manner  by  the  Moslem.  Her  face  and  arms  were  tattooed  in  the 
Bedawin  style,  and  she  told  him  that  she  was  a  Bedawan  girl,  and 
had  been  living  here  for  some  years,  and  her  name  was  Khoda. 
While  examining  the  bruises  on  her  body,  he  observed  a  peculiar 
scar  on  her  breast.  He  was  startled.  He  looked  again.  It  was  pre- 
cisely the  scar  that  his  friend  had  so  often  described  to  him.  From 
her  age,  her  features,  her  complexion  and  all,  he  felt  sure  that  she 
was  the  lost  child.  He  said  nothing,  but  went  home  and  wrote  all 
about  it  to  the  father  in  Beirut.  He  hastened  to  Tripoli,  bringing 
his  sister,  as  he  being  a  man  could  not  be  admitted  to  a  Moslem 
harem.  Then  the  question  arose,  how  should  the  sister  see  the  girl  P 
They  came  and  talked  with  your  uncle,  and  went  to  Yanni  and 
the  other  vice-consuls,  and  at  length  they  found  out  that  the  women 
of  that  Moslem  family  were  skilful  in  making  silk  and  gold  embroidery 
which  they  sold.  So  his  sister  determined  to  go  and  order  some 
embroidered  work,  and  see  the  girl.  She  talkea  with  the  Moslem 
women,  and  with  their  Bedawin  servant  girl,  and  made  errands  for  the 
women  to  bring  her  specimens  of  their  work,  improving  the  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  with  the  servant.  She  saw  the  scar,  and  satisfied  her- 
self from  the  striking  resemblance  of  the  girl  to  her  mother  that  she 
was  the  long-lost  Zahidy. 

Tke  father  now  took  measures  to  secure  his  daughter.  The 
American,  Prussian,  English,  and  French  Vice-Qonsuls  sent  a  united 
demand  to  the  Turkish  Pasha,  that  the  girl  be  brought  to  court  to 
meet  her  father,  and  that  the  case  be  tried  in  the  Mejlis,  or  City 
Council.  The  Moslems  were  now  greatly  excited.  They  knew  that 
there  were  not  less  than  twenty  girls  in  their  families  who  had  been 
stolen  in  this  way,  and  if  one  could  be  reclaimed  perhaps  the 
rest  might,  so  they  resolved  to  resist.  They  brought  Bedawin 
Arabs  to  be  present  at  the  trial,  and  hired  them  to  swear 
falsely.  When  the  girl  was  brought  in  the  father  was  quite 
overcome.  He  could  see  the  features  of  his  dear  child,  but  she  was 
80  disfigured  with  the  Bedawin  tattooing  and  the  brutal  treatment 
of  the  Moslems  that  his  heart  sank  within  him.  Yet  he  examined 
her,  and  took  his  oath  that  this  was  his  daughter,  and  demanded  that 
she  be  given  up  to  him.  The  Bedawin  men  and  women  were  now 
brought  in.  One  swore  that  he  was  the  father  of  the  girl,  and  a 
woman  swore  that  she  was  her  mother.  Then  several  swore  that 
they  were  her  uncles,  but  it  was  proved  that  they  were  in  no 
way  related  to  the  one  who  said  he  was  her  father.  Other  witnesses 
were  called,  but  they  contradicted  one  another.  They  then  asked 
the  girl.  Poor  thing,  she  had  been  so  long  neglected  and  abused 
that  she  had  forgotten  her  father,  and  the  Moslem  women  had 
threatened  to  kill  her  if  she  said  she  was  his  daughter,  so  she  de- 
clared she  was  born  among  the  Bedawins,  and  was  a  Moslem  in 
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religion.  Money  had  been  gWen  to  oertain  of  the  Mejlifi,  and  they 
fiiwily  decided  that  the  girl  shouki  go  to  the  Moslem  house  of  Der- 
wiah  Effendi  to  await  the  final  deoisioQ. 

The  poor  father  now  went  to  the  Consuls.  They  ma^e  out  a 
atatenent  of  the  case  and  sent  it  to  the  Consul- Geneial  in  Beirut, 
who  sent  a  joint  despatch  to  the  Waly  of  all  Syria,  who  liyes  in 
Damascus,  demanding  that,  as  the  case  could  not  be  fairly  tried  in 
Tripoli,  the  girl  be  brought  to  J^irut,  to  be  examined  by  &  special 
Conmission.  The  Waly  telegraphed  at  once  to  Tripoli,  to  have  the 
girl  sent  on  by  the  first  steamer  to  Beirut.  The  Moslem  women 
now  toid  the  girl  that  orders  had  come  to  have  her  killed,  and  that 
she  was  to  be  taken  on  a  steamer  as  if  to  go  to  Beirut,  but  that  really 
they  were  going  to  throw  her  into  the  sea,  and  that  if  she  reached 
Beirut  alive  they  would  cut  her  up  and  bum  her.  So  the  poor  ohUd 
went  on  the  steamer  in  perfect  tenor,  and  she  reached  Bejrat  in  a 
in  a  state  of  ezhaustion.  When  she  was  lested,  a  comuisaion  was 
Immied,  consisting  of  the  Moslem  Kadi  of  Beirut,  who  wbib  acting 
Governor;  the  political  agent ;  Delenda Efiendi ;  the Chreek Catholic 
Bishop  Agabius,  the  Maronite  Priest  Yusef,  aind  the  agent  of  the 
Greek  Bishop,  together  with  all  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Oouneil. 

Her  father,  mother,  and  aunt  were  now  brought  in  and  eat  near 
her.  She  refused  to  recognise  them,  and  was  in  constant  fear  of 
beiiig  injured.  The  Kadi  then  turned  to  her,  and  said,  ''  Do  not 
iiear,  my  child.  You  are  among  friends.  Do  not  be  afeaid  of  people 
who  have  thveatened^you.  No  one  shall  harm  y4»tt.''  The  Moslem 
Kadi,  the  Greek  Catholic  priests,  and  others,  haii;ing  thus  spoke 
kindly  to  her,  the  father  and  mother  stated  the  hl&tory  of  how  the 
little  girl  was  lost  nine  years  ago,  and  that  she  had  a  scar  on  her 
breast.  The  scar  was  examined,  and  all  began  to  feel  that  she  was 
really  their  own  daughter.  The  girl  began  to  feel  more  calm,  and 
the  Kadi  told  her  that  her  own  mother  wwted  to  ask  her  afsw 
questions. 

Her  mother  now  went  up  to  her,  and  said,  **  My  child,  don't  yon 
remember  me  P  ^*  .She  said,  ^'  No,  I  do  noV    ^^  Doo-t  you  resaember 
that  your  name  was  once  Zahidy,  and  I  used  to  call  you,  and  you 
lived  in  a  house  with  a  little  yard,  and  fiowers  before  the  door,  and 
th*t  you  went  with  the  little  girls  to  school,  and  came  home  at  night, 
and  that  one  day  a  man  came  and  ofiered  you  sugar*plums,  and  led 
you  away  and  carried  you  off  to  the  Arabs  ?    Don't  .you  know  me, 
my  own  daughter  ?  '*    The  poor  ^irl  trembled ;   her  lips  quivered^ 
and  she  said,  **  Yes,  I  did  have  another  name.     I  was  Zahidy.    I  did 
go  with  little  girls.     Ob,    ya  j.imme !     My  mother !  you  are  my 
mother ! "  and  ehe  sprang  into  ner  arms  and  wept,  and  tbe  mother 
wept  and  laughed,  and  the  Moslem  Kadi  'and  the  Mufti,  and  the 
prierts  and  the  bishops  and  the  efiendis,  and  the  great  crowd  of  spec- 
tatois  wiped  their  eyes  and  bowed  ^eir  heads,  and  there  was  a  great 
silence. 
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After  a  little  the  Kadi  said,  ''  It  is  enough.  This  girl  is  the 
daughter  of  Khalil  Ferah.  Sir,  take  your  child j  and  Allah  be  with 
you ! " 

The  father  wiped  away  the  tears,  and  said,  <'  Your  Excellency,  you 
see  this  poor  child  all  tattooed  and  disfigured.  You  see  how  ignonut 
and  feeble  she  is.  If  she  were  not  my  child,  there  is  nothing  about 
her  to  ipake  xne  wish  to  take  her.  But  she  is  my  own  darling  child, 
and,  with  all  her  faults  and  infirmities,  I  love  her."  The  whole 
council  then  arose  and  congratulated  the  father  and  mother,  and  a 
great  crowd  accompanied  them  home.  Throngs  of  people  came  to 
see  her  and  congratulate  the  family,  and  after  a  little  the  girl  hbs 
sent  to  a  boarding-^schooL 

I  can  hardly  think  over  this  story  even  now  without  tears,  for  I 
think  how  glad  I  should  have  been  to  get  back  again  a  child  of  mine 
if  it  had  been  lost.  And  I  have  another  thought  too  about  that 
little  lost  girl.  If  that  father  loved  his  daughter  so  as  to  search  and 
seek  for  her,  and  expend  money,  and  travel  by  land  and  sea  for  years 
in  trying  to  find  her,  and  when  at  length  he  found  her  so  forlorn  and 
wretched  and  degraded,  yet  he  loved  her  still  because  she  was  his 
daughter,  do  you  not  think  that  Jesus  loves  us  even  more  ?  We  were 
lost  and  wretched  and  forlorn.  A  worse  being  than  a  Bedawin  gipsy 
has  pnt  his  mark  on  our  hearts  and  our  natures.  We  have  wandered 
far,  far  away.  We  have  served  the  world  and  forgotten  our  dear 
Heavenly  Father.  We  have  even  refused  to  receive  Him  when  He 
has  come  near  us.  Yet  Jesus  came  to  seek  and  to  save  us.  And 
when  He  found  us  so  degraded  and  sinful  and  disfigured.  He  loved 
us  still,  because  we  are  His  own  children.  Dont't  you  think  that  the 
little  lost  Damascene  girl  was  thankful  when  she  reached  her  home, 
and  was  loved  and  kindly  treated  by  father  and  mother,  and  relatives 
and  friends  ?  And  ought  we  not  to  be  very  thankful  when  Jesas 
brings  us  home,  and  calls  us  "  dear  children,''  and  opens  the  gate  of 
heaven  to  us  ? 


JOSIE'S    BOX. 

'^  Well  ! "  Mrs.  Hamlyn  said,  interrupting  a*  long  silence  in  the 
room,  *^  what  is  there  in  your  uncle's  ^ft  that !  keeps  you  so  quiet) 
Charley  P  " 

Charley  looked  up  from  his  low  seat  into  his  mother's  face.  In 
his  hand  was  a  sovereign,  at  which  he  had  been  looking  intently 
through  the  long  silence. 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  "  do  you  remember  Josie  Gray  P  " 

'^  Your  room-mate  at  the  boarding-school?  I  think  I  should, 
Carley,  as  you  have  talked  of  him  so  much  since  you  came  home.'' 

<*  Well,  mother,  he  has  to  stay  all  alone  at  the  school  through  the 
two  months*  vacation.  His  father  and  mother  are  dead,  and  his 
guardian  never  has  him  at  his  house.  He  is  so  lonely,  mother,  yon 
can't  think  I    Ever  so  many  of  the  boys  would  like  to  have  him  visit 
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them,  but  his  gaardian  will  not  allow  it.  You  know,  mother,  nearlj 
every  boy  in  tne  school  gets  a  box  from  home  now  and  then,  on  his 
birthday  or  at  Christmas,  or  if  he  sends  home  very  good  reports. 
Every  time  I  had  one,  Josie  would  look  so  sad — not  as  if  lie  envied 
me,  mother,  but  as  if  it  reminded  him  that  he  had  no  one  to  send  him 
a  present.  He  told  me  once  be  never  had  a  box  at  any  school.  His 
guardian  used  to  send  him  money  sometimes— just  so  much  a  year, 
and  pays  everything  for  him ;  but  he  never  has  little  nice  things 
mothers  send.  Kot  because  he  is  poor — I  believe  he  will  be  rich 
when  he  is  a  man — but  because  he  has  nobody  in  the  world  to  think 
of  him.  Now,  mother,  I  was  thinking  that  Uncle  Charles  said  I 
might  do  exactly  what  I  liked  with  this  money,  and  if  you  will  help 
me,  I  should  like  to  send  Josie  a  box.  A  real  box,  such  as  you  send 
mOj  directed  to  himself,  and  with  some  tilings  in  it  to  amuse  him 
while  he  is  alone.'' 

*'  I  will  help  you,  certainly.  Shall  I  make  a  loaf  of  the  cake  you 
like  so  much,  and  put  in  some  other  things  ?  and  if  you  can  wait 
until  to-morrow  morning,  I  will  go  shopping  with  you  with 
pleasure.'' 

In  the  large  play^room  of  Mr.  Maxwell's  boardine-school,  a  week 
later,  a  little  boy,  ten  years  old,  wandered  about  wiUi  a  sad  face  and 
slow  steps,  as  if  yery  lonely  and  miserable.  Outside,  the  rain  poured 
down  steadily ;  inside,  the  matron  was  busy,  and  all  Mr.  Maxwell^s 
family  being  away  for  the  holidays,  the  matron  had  the  care  of  the 
lonely  little  boy.  He  had  read  awhile,  had  tossed  a  ball  in  a  comer 
for  a  few  minutes,  had  puzzled  out  a  long  sum,  and  was  wishing  it 
-would  clear  up  so  that  he  could  go  out. 

Yisions  of  the  happy  holidays  his  school-mates  were  passing  in 
their  pleasant  homes  came  to  the  child,  and  after  a  little  ^struggle 
to  be  manly,  he  broke  down  into  a  long  At  of  crying. 

*'  Everybody  has  forgotten  me,"  he  sobbed.  **  The  boys  don't  even 
write,  as  they  said  they  would." 

The  tears  were  still  in  his  eyes  when  he  drew  near  the  window 
and  saw  the  little  covered  cart  belonging  to  the  school  coming  through 
the  rain  from  the  village.  Every  day  the  little  cart  went  for  supplies, 
always  calling  at  the  post-office ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  Josie's 

fleasures  had  been  accompanying  Bob,  the  hired  man,  in  this  ride. 
le  stood  looking  at  Bob  tul  he  drove  round  the  comer  of  the  house 
out  of  sight,  and  t^en  he  dried  his  eyes.  Perhaps,  after  all,  one  of  the 
boys  had  written  him  a  letter  I 

"  Josie,  Josie,  come  here  !    Here  is  something  for  you." 
Mrs.  Banks  was  calling,  and  Josie  ran  very  quickly  to  answer 
her.    Bob  stood  grinning  m  the  hall,  and  Mrs.  Banks  pointed  to— 
what  ?    A  box,  a  real  box,  directed — 

'*  MASTER  JOSEPH  GRAY.*' 

Josie  could  hardly  trust  his  eyes.  Surely  he  was  dreaming! 
How  many  times  he  had  longed  for  a  box,  but  never,  never  hoped  to 
get  one  I 
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'^  Oh !  Mrs.  Bsnka,  wlio  can  have  sfist  it  ?  " 

*^  YoQv  gttardittn,  pepfaaps.'' 

^^No ;  he  giree  everything  for  me  to  Mr.  MaocweU.'' 

Off  camie  the  lid.    Eolds  of  fnhite  papMr  on  the  top,  a&d  a  letter. 

^'  Dear  Josie/'  the  letter  seid*-^^  Will  yoa  aooept  this'hoKfixMi  ma, 
with  muoh  love  ?  Mamma  helped  me  to  eeleet  the  presents,  and  she 
sends  iheoake  aad  other  thinge.  I  have  put  in  some  a£  the  boohs 
we  u^dto  talk  about  that  you  said  TOUi'wWLd  like  to  read.  I  hope 
yon  will  not  mind  thehr  being  somewhat  worn.  Hease  wiite  and  lit 
me  know*  if  the  things  reaoih  yon  sa&ly.— Your  loving,  friend^ 

Undeit  the  white  paper  came,  fbst^  a  groat  frosted  oake,.  some  pre*- 
serves^  oranges,  axMi  candies.  Next  oame  thvee  games,  pn^zles.  for 
many  a  lonely  hoar,  a  poeket^loiife,  a  dcawing^book,.  and  a  box  of 
good  water-colours,  with  brashes,  palette,  and  cups,  and  a  portfolio 
of  piolnzes  to  oolonr.  Underneath  all  a  layer  of  the  books  Joaie  had 
longed  to  read,  a  little  worn-,  as  Charley  said ;  but  eh !  aoi  foil .  of 
pleasant  hours  I 

**  Oh !  Mrs.  Banks,  isn't  it  a  splendid  box  ?  " 
"  Indeed  it  is.  Yon  won't  cry  any  more  to*da^,  I  hope.'' 
'^  Nor  for  many  a  day.  I  wee  so  loneeeme,"  said  Joaia.  ^But 
I'ye  get  good  company  now.  Won't  yen  pa.t  the  good  things  in  your 
closet^  and  give  me  some  wiien  I  come  to  you ?  I  am  suce  I  skaUeat 
aU  that  splendid  cake  at  onne  if*  I  get  one  taste.  First  a  sliee  for 
you,  one  for  Bob  and  SoUie,  on&  for  me,  and  we  will  put  it  away, 
Gh  1  look  at  this  box  of  candy !  Biere  ie  an  almond^-jofit  what  yon 
like." 

Uaole  Charles  had  never  given  a  preeeoit  that  held  more  pleasure 
that  held  more  pleasure  than  the  sovereign  he  gave  Charley ;  for  ^iie 
one  little  boy  was  made  happy  for  weeks  with  his  box,  the  other  was 
quite,  as  mueh  pleased  with  tiiinking  of  Jfosie's  delight,  and  his  own 
share  in  helping  him  to  £nd  pleasure  in  hie  long,  leaely  holidays  ^in 
sefanoL 

&PBAE:  NO  BAJP  WORDS. 
**  How  is  it  I  don't  seem  to  hear  you  speafc-  bad  words?  "  asked  an 
*'*  old  salt "  of  a  boy  on  board  a  man-of-war.  "  Oh,  'cause  I  don't 
forget  my  Captain's  orders,"  answered  thrboy,  brightly.  ♦*  Captain's 
orders  1 "  critd  the  old  sailor.  "  I  didn't  know  he  gave  any;"  **  He 
did,"  said  Jem,  *'  and  1  keep  'em  safe  h-ere;"  patting  bis  hand  on  his 
breast.  "  Here  they  be,"  said  Jem,  slowly  and  distinctly:  ''^Isay 
unto  yon,  swear  not  at  all ;  neither  by  heaven,  for  it  is  God's  throne ; 
nor  by  the  earth,  for  it  is  his  footstool ;  neither  by  Jerusalem,  for  it 
is  the  city  of  the  great  King.  Neither  shalt  thou  swear  by  thy  head, 
because  thou  canst  not  make  one  hair  white  or  black.  But  let  your 
communication  be  yea,  yea ;  nay,  nay ;  for-  whatsoever  is  more 
cometh  of  evil.' "  "  Them's  from  the  good  ohl  log-book,  I-see,"  said 
the  sailor. 
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Dbab  Sib, — ^Will  you  please  to  explain  the  following  verses  P  In 
Sti  H)attii0W*B  Goepel  xri.,  18  and  19,  we  re«d:  **And  I  say  also 
unto  thee,  That  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church ; 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  And  I  will  give  unto 
thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  hearen  :  and  whttlseevertbou  sfaalt  bind 
on  earth  shall  be  bound  in'  heaven  :  and  whatsoever  thou  jrinJt  locBe  on 
earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  Please  give  me  your  opinoA  on.  this, 
as  there  are  many  opinions  about  it. — I  am,  sir,  youns  reapeotldUy, 

Jno.  Millington,  a  Eeadbb  oi»  the  "JuvBVimi." 

Answer. — So  there- are  many  opioioiift  on  this  paaiage,  and 
perhaps  ever  will  be.  Peter  means  a  rock,  and  we  underst^d  that 
our  Sayioor,  in  allasion  to  the  meaning  of  Peter's  name,  showed 
how  he  had  founded  his  church  not  on  Peter  but  on  a  rock.  Peter 
ha4  some  powere  oonfeirTed  on  him,  but  no  mere  than  the  rest  of 
the  apostles,  for  we  read  in  Mottbew  xviii.,  Id,  that  tM9>powQr  of 
binding  and  loosing  was  giTentoaU  the  discipkB,  of  whom  it  is  said 
'^  whatsoever  yt  shall  bind  on  eairth  aball  be  bound  ia  heaveo."  PapifSls 
believe  that  Peter  had  a  special  power  given,  to  him?  to  remit  sins, 
and  that  all  Popes  have  inherited  his  power,  but  there  is  no  prool  of 
this,  either  in  the  passage  iMtoe  us,  or  in  any  olher  passage  la  the 
Word  of  God. 

Dei^y  Haad,  Jr«rr<;^  5,  1874. 
DsAS.  SzB,^— I  zespecifaily  ai^  yen.  te  gi/^e  me  youv  vivws  as  to  the 
''unpardonable  sin"  or  blaspbemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  What  is 
this  sin  P  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  All  sins  shall  be  forgiven  unto  the  sons 
of  men,  and  blasphemies  wherewith  soever  they  shall  blasheme :  but  he 
that  shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  never  forgiveness,  but 
is  in  danger  of  eternal  damnation.'' — Mark  iii.,  28,  29. — Yours  respect- 
fully, E.  B.  P. 

Answer. — ^We  gave  an  answer  to  this  question  in  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  for  1871,  pages  103 — 4,  to  which  we  refer  our  corre- 
spondent. We  have  another  communication  on  the  same  subject 
from  ^^  Inquirer,'^  to  which  we  give  the  same  answer. 

Methodist  Hew  Connexion  Sunday-school, 

Old  Hill,  March  2,  1874. 
Dbab  Sir, — ^Please  to  explain,  in  your  next  Juvsitilb,  whether  it  is 
right  to  buy  books  on  Sunday,  such  as  ^tracts,  magSBlnes,  &c. ;  for  God 
gave  ns  six  days  to  work  in,  to  buy  boeks  as  we  need. 

A   SUNDAT-SCHOOL   ScHOLAR. 

Answer. — ^As  a  rule,  we  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  buy  books  on 
the  Sunday,  but  there  are  tracts  and  magazines^  of  a  religious 
character,  which  could  not  be  circulated  except  in  Sunday-schools. 
They  are  generally  not  paid  for  on  Sunday,  but  whether  they  are  or 
not  we  do  not  think  it  wrong  to  circulate  such'  magazines  and  tracts 
on  Sunday,  because  it  is  a  work  of  necessity  and  of  mercy  too,  for 
they  contain  Gospel  truth^  which  is  adapted  to  save  the  soul. 
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BIBLE  QUESTIONS  AND  PUZZLES. 

By  Uncle  Teaseb. 

(For  Conditions  and  Frizes  see  January  and  February  Numbers.) 

Answers. 

7. — Midian.    Jud^  viii.,  26. 

8. — Two.    Matt.  1.,  20,  and  xxyii.,  19. 

9. — Gideon.    Judges  yI.,  11. 
10. — Pray  without  ceasing. 
11.— Paul.    Borne. ' 
Uncle  Teaser  regrets  the  omission  of  a  *'t"  in  No.  10. 


Qtjestions. 

18. — ^Name  two  entire  books  of  the  Bible  in  which  God  is  not 
mentioned  by  name  from  beginning  to  end  ? 

19. — What  saying  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  repeated  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  which  is  not  recorded  in  any  of  the  four  Gospels  ? 

20. — ^If  human  laws  oppose  Christ^s  laws,  show  from  Scripture 
which  we  are  to  obey. 

21.-^     Three  brave  men  risked  their  lives  to  gain 
A  draught  of  cold  water  for  one  in  pain ; 
What  did  he  say  and  what  did  he  do 
When  they  brought  him  this  token  of  love  so  tnie  ? 
22. —  A  minor  pophet. 

A  king  01  Judah. 
A  son  of  David. 
A  spy. 

A  son  of  Jacob. 
The  initials  name  a  renowned  Hebrew,  and  the  iinals  a  relative 
from  whom  he  received  both  good  and  evil. 
23. — I  am  a  sentence  of  14  letters. 

11,  12,  2,  14,  6  is  what  afflicted  an  Apostle. 

3,  4,  8,  1  is  an  Eastern  delicacy. 

8,  1,  2,  6,  4  is  what  few  people  like  to  be. 

14,  8, 11, 12,  13,  4  is  an  adverb. 

14,  8,  11  is  an  animal. 

My  whole  is  a  Christian  duty. 


*'  75,  Lawrence  Street,  Sunderland,^'  has  no  name  attached. 

In  reply  to  several  correspondents,  it  is  not  necessary  to  write  the 
questions ;  place  the  number  of  the  question  before  your  answer — ^that 
is  all  that  is  required. 
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OUR  JUVEOTLE  MISSIONARY  AGENCY,  &o. 


■O- 


Banesxoor  and  Pblslby,  Clay  Gross  Branch.  —  Juvenile  Mis- 
sionary  Meetings  were  held  at  Danesmoor  on  Febraary  Ist,  afternoon  and 
evening.  The  following  youths  took  part  in  the  afternoon  service :  Q-eorge 
Thomas  Dunn,  David  Yates,  Sarah  Skelton,  George  Hatfield,  William 
Brilsford,  and  William  Tickers.  Mr.  Henry  Banks  presided.  Collection 
£1. 

At  night,  William  Anderson,  Elizabeth  Matthews,  Margaret  Dunn, 
Archer  Brooks,  John  Banks,  and  William  Banks  were  tiie  principal  actors 
in  the  scene.  They  recited  pieces  and  dialogues,  and  sang  hymns.  Mr. 
Thomas  Waldron  presided,  and  the  amount  collected  was  17s.  4d. 

The  undermentioned  children  have  collected  by  cards  the. amount 
placed  opposite  each  name : — 

Wniie  Banks 
Jos.  Walters 
Martha  Crofts 
Willie  Anderson 
Atiti  Xiinace  ... 

Ann  Winfield 
Mary  Badford 

Saraii  Williams  

£llen  Lynam  ... 

Bebecca  Brunt 

Total 

Altogether  the  children  at  Danesmoor  school  have  realised  £3  6s.  Id. 
this  year  for  the  missions,  a  pleasing  improvement  upon  all  former 
years. 

The  Pelsley  school  has  contributed  the  following  amounts  by  the  per- 
sons named,  which  is  also  an  advance  upon  last  year : — 

liittle  Bosa         ...  ...  ... 

Billy  the  Painter 
The  Little  Soldier 
Sally  Beardmore... 

JlAuieiCL...  •..  ..a  .■• 

Mary  Spelch 
Tonomy  Holland... 


Cheadlb,  Lonoton  Circuit. — ^Dear  Sir, — ^We  held  our  Juvenile 
Missionary  Meeting  on  Sunday  afternoon,  February  Ist,  1874.  W.  E. 
Brownfield,  Esq.,  presided.  An  earnest  and  soul-stirring  address  was 
delivered  by  the  Bev.  T.  Guttridge,  superintendent,  minister  of  the 
Longton  Circuit.  A  number  of  scholars  greatly  added  to  the  inte- 
rest of  the  meeting  by  their  usual  supply  of  pleasing  and  appro- 
priate recitations,  J  interspersed  with  singmg,  conducted  by  Messrs.  H. 


s. 

d. 

6 

6 

5 

0 

4 

2 

4 

0 

2 

6 

1 

8 

2 

0 

1 

8 

1 

3 

1 

0 

£1    8 

9 

s. 

d. 

•  ■  • 

13 

0 

•  •• 

8 

8 

•  •  • 

6 

OJ 

•  »• 

6 

0 

■  •  • 

4 

8 

•  •• 

3 

3 

•  •  • 

2 

n 

Total 

•  •• 

£2 

3 

3 
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and  W.  Spooner.  The  ailendance  iras  good,  and  a  veij  .enjojaUe 
season  was  spent,  it  being  the  best  meeting  we  have  ever  had  of  that 
kind.    The  report,  as  read  by  the  secretary,  was  as  follows  : — 


CoUeoted  by  books,  boxes^  and  caxda: — 

«.    d. 

Miss  B.  Bobinson 

•  •• 

•  •• 

17    8 

„   £.  Johnson 

•  «  • 

•  •  1 

16    0 

„    M.  Femeyhough 

•  ■  • 

« •  • 

14    0 

„   It.  Bpooner 

•  •  • 

■    « 

11    6 

„    L.  Spooner      ... 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

8  11 

„    8.  A.  iiawley 

•  •  » 

t  m  m 

2  10 

„  H.  Shaw 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

2    6 

„   M.  Shaw 

••• 

•  •• 

2    3 

„    M.  Allaid 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

1    6 

„    M.Ako«k        ... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1     9 

Mr.  J.  Ball 

•  •  • 

•      • 

10    6 

,,   A.  Emery 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

5     1 

„    J.  Hawley 

«  •  • 

•  •  • 

8    4 

£4 

16    4 

Collection  at  Meetinj 

^ 

•  •  t 

•  •  •                                           i 

Total 

1  •  • 

■  •  • 

1 

16    6 

£6 

11  10 

A.  Fbukin,  Secretary. 
W.  Ball,  Treasurer. 

London  Distbict.-— Guebnsbt. — Dear  Sir, — On  Sunday,  January 
26th,  1874,  oar  annual  sermons  on  behalf  of  St.  Paul's  Juvenile  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  preached  in  Bethesda  Chapel*  by  our  esteemed 
minister,  Bev.  T.  Addyman,  both  morning  and  evening.  On  the  Wed- 
nesday evening  the  annual  missionary  meeting  was  held — the  Bev.  T. 
Addyman  presided.  A  hymn  having  been  sung,  the  Rev.  William  Blake 
prayed.  The  Qiairman  opened  the  meeting  with  a  very  appropriate 
address,  and  the  Secretary  read  the  report,  which  showed  that  the  society 
is  in  need  of  juvenile  workers  and  the  Churches*  prayers  and  support. 
The  society  has  raised,  since  its  commencement  in  the  year  1856,  £400 
13s.  6d. — £25  3s.  7d.  having  been  raised  during  the  last  year.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  the  Bev.  W.  M.  Blake  (Independent),  and  the  following 
young  men  of  kindred  societies  :— Our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  A.  Le  Lachufir» 
who  is  always  ready  to  lend  us  a  helping  hand ;  Mr.  E.  Devenish  (Primi- 
tive)— this  is  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Devenish  has  come  to  oor  meetings^ 
but  we  hope  it  will  not  be  the  last,  for  unity  is  our  strength ;  Mr.  Jones 
(Wesleyan) — this  is  the  second  time  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  Mr.  Jones,  and  we  hope  to  hear  him  again  and  agsdn  yet.  The 
addresses  were  of  a  highly  interesting  and  profitable  character.  The  col- 
lections amounted  to  £9  3s.  lOd.— an  advance  on  last  year  of  ITs.  4d. — 
Thoxas  Gaybd,  Secretary. 

Bathjsl  Suni>ay-School.^-Lsbds  Second  CmcuxT.-^BeverendisadDettr 
Sir,^-I  have  pleasure  in  again  forwarding  the  report  of  our  aniMial 
juvenile  missionary  meeting*  which  we  h^  on- Sunday,  Deeembsr  7tb« 

•  Our  ofm  «lukpel,  St.  Paxil's,  being  closed  lor  repairs,  the  IndependentB  luave  very 
Undly  lent  us  thedx  oharpaiL  nntil  oun  iaflniriMd. 
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and  a  very  pleasant  meeting  we  had.  The  chair  was  taken  hy  our  old 
friend,  Benjamin  Mellor,  Esq.,  and  the  glorious  cause  was  advocated  by 
the  Bevs.  John  Addyman  (missionary  from  Canada),  Samuel  Meldrum, 
John  Robinson,  and  Messrs.  John  Shaw,  Alfred  Thorpe,  and  Benjamin 
Hewitt.  We  had  a  full  meeting,  a  good  collection  (amounting  to  more 
than  £5),  and  also  the  presenoo  of  the  Master.  Oh,  sir,  what  a  gloriously 
grand  thing  the  Gospel  is !  I  have  found  (glory  to  God)  the  salvation 
which  it  provides,  and  oh  1  how  I  long  that  everybody  else  should  know 
of  it ;  and  when  I  think  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  poor  sinners  that 
are  found  in  Africa,  in  India,  in  China,  &c. ,  that  never  heard  of  the 
Gospel,  I  fed  ready  to  cry  out,  *'  Lord,  send  me  ! ''  Oh,  I  do  long  for  the 
time  when  the  whole  eajrth  shall  be  flooded  with  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Chxist !    Lord,  hasten  the  time !— ^C.  R  Hill,  Secretary. 

Chbsltk  Hay. — Wolvebuampton  Circuit. — On  Sunday  afternoon, 
January  18th,  a  very  interesting  service  was  held  in  our  chapel  at 
Che&Lyn  Hay.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  W.  Crutehley  suggested  that  the 
scholars  and  teachers  of  our  Sunday-school  should  present  to  the  trustees 
a  new  Bible  and  a  new  hymn-book.  The  presentatiozf  took  plaoe  on  the 
above-mentioned  day,  with  this  difference,  that  the  gift  was  doubled — 
new  Bible  and  hymn-book  being  presented  for  the  service  of  the  old  and 
another  of  each  for  the  service  of  the  new  chapel.  Besides  the  scholara 
and  teachers,  many  of  the  friends  came  to  witness  this  pleasant  and 
indeed  memorable  service.  After  singing,  prayer,  and  a  few  introductory 
remarks  by  the  minister,  Mr.  Crutehley,  as  senior  si^erintendent,  rose 
and,  in  appropriate  words  and  with  deep  emotion,  presented,  on  behalf  of 
the  Sunday-school,  two  new  hymn-books  to  the  Key.  J.  E.  Grayson,  as 
the  representative  of  the  Connexion.  The  present  was  suitably  aeknow- 
lodged  ;  and  then  Mr.  Geo.  Pearson,  as  junior  superintendent,  in  a  few 
well-selected  observations^  presented  the  two  Bibles  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Hawkins,  as  the  representative  of  the  trustees.  In  words  of  approval 
and  of  enoourapfing  counsel  Mr.  Hawkins  accepted  the  gift,  and  the 
service  closed  with  a  song  of  thanksgiving  and  with  prayer.  The  Bibles 
and  hymn-books  are  both  substantial  and  beautiful.  None  but  persons 
connected  with  the  Sunday-school  were  permitted  to  contribute  to  this 
object,  so  that  the  gift  was  emphatically  a  Sunday-school  gift.  A  few 
months  ago  a  subscription  was  started  by  Mr.  Henry  Hawkins  for  the 
purpose  of  a  Communion  servioe.  The  service  was  obtained  frx)m  Messrs. 
£lkington,  of  Birmingham,  and  is  of  a  very  chaste  and  beautiful  pattern. 
Since  then  a  newCommunion  tablehas  been  purchased.  The  same  friend  has 
now  directed  his  attention  to  the  securing  of  a  baptismal  font,  which  will 
probably  be  in  its  place  before  this  is  in  print.  These  things  tend  greatly 
to  enhance  the  convenience  and  beauty  of  our  services,  and  reflect  orodit 
upon  all  who  have  taken  part  in  them. 


JEtifiLiGiON  is  not  oonflned  to  devotional  exercises,  but  rather  consists 
in  doing  all  we  are  called  and  qualified  to  do,  with  a  single  eye  to 
God*B  glory  and  will,  from  a  grateful  sense  of  His  love  and  mercy  to 
XLS.  This  is  the  alchemy  which  turns  everything  into  gold,  and 
stamps  a  value  upon  common  actions. — J.  Newton, 
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HANNAH  WAED. 

Hannah  Ward,  daughter  of  Greorge  an^  Sarah  Ward,  was  bom  at 
Ladymore  in  the  parish  of  Sedgley,  Stafifordshire,  September  22nd,  1859. 
From  there  she  moved  with  her  parents  to  Rose  HUl,  Willenhall,  where 
she  became  connected  with  oar  Methodist  New  Connexion  Sunday- 
school)  and  was  taken  ill  with  the  sad  disease  called  smallpox.  She  was 
a  very  quiet,  loving,  and  honest  girl,  and  she  was  remarked  as  being  a 
motherly  kind  of  a  girl ;  for  she  was  very  careful  and  industrious.  She 
was  taken  ill  on  the  30th  of  May,  and  continually  grew  worse,  and  on 
the  7th  of  June,  1872,  she  sent  for  me  at  breakfast.  I  went  to  her  home 
to  see  ^er,  and  I  found  her  in  a  very  low  state  indeed.  I  asked  her  if  she 
was  happy  P  She  said  she  was.  1  then  asked  her  if  she  could  tell  me 
what  it  was  that  made  her  happy  P  To  which  she  replied.:  ''It is  God 
that  makes  me  h^py."  I  prayed  with  her,  and  it  seemed'a  delight  to 
her,  for  she  followed  me  in^very  expression.  I  then  left  her,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  she  asked  them  to  send  for  her  father,  for  she  wanted  to 
see  him.  By  the  time  he  came  home  I  returned,  and  was  present  in  the 
room ;  and  although  she  was  in  such  great  suffering  she  was  very  thought- 
ful in  many  things ;  but  more  about  heaven  than  anything,  for  while  I 
was  in  the  room  she  said  to  her  feither,  **  Father,  come  nearer  me,  jhther." 


again 

the   same  day,  and  I  found  her  very  happy  indeed.    And  when  her 
mother  was  giving  her  some  milk  to  drink,  she  would  often  say  to  her,  "I 
shall  have  my  milk  in  heaven  just  now,  mother. "  And  from  that  time  she 
seemed  to    get  worse  and  worse,  but  still  held  fast  to  her  Saviour — ^to 
my  Saviour,  to  your  Saviour,  to  my  God,  and  to  your  God.     From  that 
time  she  seemed  to  have  a  vivid  apprehension  of  the  time  of  her  death ; 
for  she  often  remarked,  ''I  shall  die  at  six  o'clock,  mother.^'    She  did 
not  expect  ever  to  get  better  again.    She  very  often  would  say  to  her 
mother,  **  I  shall  die,  I  shall  die,  mother."    She  did  not  fear  to  die,  for 
she  had  sought  refuge  in  the  open  side  of  her  bleeding  Saviour,  and  she 
was  safe  from  harm.  She  was  happy,  and  loved  Him  who  had  bought  her 
with  His  blood.     I  saw  her  again  on  the  8th.     Still  in  the  Lord,  and  a 
good  assurance  of  heaven.     I  wished  her  good-bye,  hoping  if  we  never 
saw  each  other  again  on  earth,  we  might  meet  in  heaven.     I  saw  her  no 
more,    for  she  was   too  low  to  speak,  but    she  still  kept  close  to  her 
Saviour's  side,  and  her  happy  spirit  took  its  flight  on  the  12th  of  June, 
1872,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  her  age,  to  dwell  with  God  her  Saviour. 
There    is  no  doubt  of  her  bein^  in   glory,  singing  with  the  angels. 
And  I  pray  that  God  may  bless  this  brief  sketch  to  all  who  may  read  it, 
and  enable  them  to  become  wise  unto  salvation  while  time  and  opportunity 
are  theirs. — ^W.  H. 


BOWISQ  DI8COBD. 
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SOWING   DISCORD, 

'^  Aunt  Alice,  I  think  Sarah  Lee  is  the  most  disagreeable  girl  in 
our  school ;  she  is  always  making  mischief.  Now  I  have  helped  her 
eyer  so  many  times  in  her  lessons,  and  lent  her  my  History,  but  she 
is  Bot  in  the  least  grateful.  She  told  Mabel  that  I  was  very  proad  of 
my  curly  hair,  and  that  my  composition  wasn't  half  as  good  as  Mary 
Gray's. 

''  Were  not  both  statements  true  P  "  quietly  asked  her  aunt. 

Laura  blushed,  but  presently  said,  **  I  think  it  is  yery  bad  of  her 
to  talk  about  me  in  that  way.  I  suppose  she  was  provoked  because 
I  ^ot  above  her  in  spelling.  I  am  sure  it  was  not  my  fault  that  she 
missed.    I  told  Mabel  I  thought  that  was  what  made  her  so  spiteful." 

"  You  never  talk  against  her,  do  you,  Laura  P  " 

'^  No  indeed ;  I  am  sure  I  never  did." 

"  Take  care,  my  child ;  I  think  I  can  convince  you  that  you  said 
she  was  the  most  disagreeable  girl  in  school ;  that  she  was  always 
making  mischief ;  that  she  was  ungrateful,  and  spiteful  because  you 
got  above  her.  Now,  did  she  eyer  say  anything  half  as  bad  about 
you  ?  How  would  it  sound  if  what  you  have  just  said  was  told  her, 
exactly  as  you  have  said  it  P  Would  you  not  be  very  sorry  indeed  to 
have  her  hear  it  P  " 

Laura  looked,  as  she  felt,  very  much  confused,  and  she  had  no 
apology  to  offer. 

"  Always  look  carefully  within  when  one  speaks  ill  of  you,  and  see 
if  you  do  not  deserve  it,  and  cannot  learn  a  lesson  from  it.^  Then, 
before  you  allow  yourself  to  get  angry,  ask  if  you  have  not  said  quite 
as  bad  things  about  the  other  person.  There  are  a  great  many  hasty 
words  spoken  which  hurt  nooody  but  the  speaker,  unless  they  are 
repeated.  To  do  this  is  a  tale-bearer's  business  ;  that  is  strictly  for- 
bidden in  the  Bible.  *  Thou  shalt  not  go  up  and  down  as  a  tale- 
bearer among  my  people.'  It  was  wronff  for  Mabel  to  repeat  the 
words  that  gave  you  so  much  pain,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  she 
reported  your  answer  also.  Of  all  seed-sowing  it  is  the  poorest  to  sow 
discord  among  those  who  should  be  good  friends.  I  think  the  true 
course  for  you,  dear,  is  to  repent  truly  of  your  unkind  words,  and  seek 
by  constant  kindness  to  be  at  peace  with  your  friend.  As  you  are 
much  the  greatest  offender,  it  is  proper  that  the  first  step  towards 
peace-making  should  come  from  you." 

The  baby  wept ; 
The  mother  took  it  from  the  nurse's  arms, 
And  soothed  its  griefs  and  stilled  its  vain  alarms, 

And  baby  slept. 

Again  it  weeps, 
And  Gk>d  doth  take  it  from  the  mother's  arms, 
From  present  pain  and  future  unknown  harms ; 

And  baby  sleeps ! 

— ^Db.  Hinds. 
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THEY  WXLL  LAUG^AT  ME. 

*'  Yes,  I  know  I  ouglbt  to  he  a  Christian,  and  I  want  to  be,  Bome- 
time." 

**  Why  not  be  one  now  P    What  hinders  P^ 

^'  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you,  and  yet  1  wHl.  I  am  afraid  Df  tiie 
laugh  of  my  oompanions." 

*'  Perhaps  they  would  laugh  at  you,  and  if  they  did,  it  wooldnot 
hurt  you.  I  remember  what  a  bugbear  the  fear  tk  one  of  my  com- 
panions used  to  be.  I  wanted  to  make  knoiwn  my  desire  to  be  a 
Christian,  but  couldn't.  I  saw  this  friend  and  tried  to  shun  him,  but 
couldn't.  He  came  to  me  and  said,  '  Hallo,  Charlie !  I  hear  you 
are  going  to  be  a  Christian.    How  is  it  P' 

** '  It  is  so,'  said  I,  and  then  left  him.  In  a  little  while  he  came 
back  and  asked  me  other  questions  about  it.  I  answered  them,  and 
then  said,  *  To  tell  the  truth,  William,  I've  been  dreading  to  see  you; 
X  expected  vou  would  iaugh  at  me.' 

**  *  Well,  you  are  mistaken,'  he  exclaimed,  quickly  ;  ^I  am  bad 
enough  myself,  but  If  I  see  anyone  else  trying  to  be  good,  I  am  not 
bad  enough  to  laugh  at  him.  Go  ahead,  niil,  and  don't  be  afraid  to 
show  your  colours.' 

*'  Thus  it  has  often  happened.  All  those  crosses  look  heaider  and 
uglier  in  the  distance  than  when  you  take  them  up." 

''  Yet  the  sneer  and  laugh  often  do  come." 

**•  So  they  do ;  but  if  you  are  really  in  earnest  and  ask  Christ  to 
help,  these  little  things  will  not  harm  you." 

*'  A  young  friend  of  mine  was  ridiculed  for  being  a  Christian.  It 
was  some  months  after  he  had  set  out  for  the  heayenly  city,  and  he 
said, '  Have  you  just  found  it  out  ?  I  am  sorry  you  did  not  discover 
it  by  my  conduct  long  before  this.'  " 

'*  Yes,  that  is  the  best,  the  manliest  way.  Do  right,  and  if  the 
wicked  laugh  at  yon,  look  tip  and  let  them  iau^fh." 


KEEP  THEM  OUT. 

'^  I  don't  want  to  bear  naughty  words,"  said  one  little  boy  to  another 
who  had  just  uttered  words  unlfit  to  come  from  any  little  boy's  mouth. 
''  Never  mind  him,"  said  a  third ;  *'  it's  no  matter  what  he  says.  It 
goes  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  otiier."  ^*  Ko,  no,"  rejoined  the  first 
little  fellow;  *' the  worst  of  it  is  when  naughty  words  fet  in  they 
stick.  So  I  mean  to  do  all  I  can  to  keep  them  out."  iSiat's  right, 
keep  them  out ;  for  it  is  sometimes  hard  work  to  turn  them  out  when 
they  once  get  in. 


j^^r^  ^  -r. 


"  TELL  ME  AGAIN."  Ill 


THE   STORM. 

Thb  son  is  BJnking  in  the  west,  the  sultry  day  is  o'er, 

The  impendiog  storm  is  murmuring  with  a  low  and  sullen  roar  ; 

A  darkniBSS  steals  across  the  sky  with  a  strange  and  lurid  gloom, 

The  afifdghted  hirds  fly  to  and  fro  to  seek  a  e^eltering  home. 

And  now  tibe  Tivid  lightning's  flash  leaps  on  from  cloud  to  cloud, 

Tbe  thmider's  awful  peal- breaks  forth  with  bellowings  fierce  and  loud  ; 

The  tan  and  sufpletiees  bend  low  before  the  furious  Uast, 

Uhe  sturdy  oak  is  rooted  up,  and  on  the  eaorth  is  cast ; 

The  riven  clouds  \hear  contents  pour  with  yiolence  on  the  gionnd, 

Aoid  firoita  and  floweos,  crashed  and  bouised,  lie  scattered  fJl  •around. 

Kage  on,  thou  boisterous  tempest !  but  thou  canst  not  make  me  fear. 

With  all  tby  angry  bellowings,  for  I  know  my  Saviour's  near. 

His  powerful  arm  is  rouad  me  oast,  I  lean  upon  His  breast, 

And  midst  contending  elements  I  feel  at  perfect  rsst. 

My  Saviour  whispers,  "  Peace,  be  still " — the  raging  storm  obeys ; 

The  clouds  disperse,  the  moon  appears,  and  sheds  her  gentle  rays. 

Oh,  happy  they  who  calmly  trust  our  Heavenly  Father's  word. 

That  those  shall  never  moved  be  who  rest  upon  the  Lord. 

Batley.  E.  B.    . 


"TELL    JWGE    AGAIN. 


jt 


A  POOS  Caffre  had  heard  a  misaiaaary  speak  of  ^^  the  wrath  to  come,'' 
though  he  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  it.  He  came  into  the 
colony,  was  brought  to  the  missionary,  explained  his  anguish,  and 
asked  what  he  must  do.  The  misaiosAry  preached  to  him  the  Saviour. 
He  listened  with  eagerness,  and  stood  trembling,  and  said,  *'  Sir,  I 
am.  old  and  stupid ;  tell  me  again."  And  being  told  again,  the  tears 
rolled  down  the  sable  cheek  of  this  man  of  noble  and  athletic  frame, 
and  he  confessed  his  wonder  at  the  love  of  God  and  the  compassion  of 
the  Saviour.  He  resolved  to  come  and  live  near  the  missionary,  that 
he  might  hear  again  aad. again  the  glad  tidings.  The  little  space  in 
the  Tillage  was,  however,  already  oooupied,  and  as  he  had  acquire 
property,  and  that  property  was  eattle,  there  would  be  no  room  to 
graze  tnem.  He  told  his  difficulty  to  the  missionary,  and  added,  **  I 
am  a  CaflPre,  and  I  love  my  oattle  ;  but  I'll  paxt  with  the  last  one  I 
have  if  that  stands  in  the  way  of  ooBiing  to  heaA*  the  Word ! "  He 
had  found  the  pearl  of  great  price,  and  he  would  part  with  all  he  had 
to  procure  it.  The  miaaionary  arrani^d  maTtters  j:'or  him,  and  he  now 
resides  on  the  spot,  a  consistent,  devoted  Christian. 


A  PERSON  converted  in  youth  is  like  the  «m  rising  on  a  summer^s 
morning  to  shine  through  the  loo^,  bsi^t  day.  But  a  person 
converted  late  in  life  is  like  the  evening  star,  a  lovely  object  of 
Christian  contemplation,  but  not  appearing  till  the  day  is  closing, 
and  then  but  for  .a  iittte  while. 
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'*HE    CLINGS    TOO." 

A  LITTLE  girl  was  looking  at  a  picture  of  a  faint  and  exhausted 
woman  who  had  just  escaped  from  the  raging  waves  of  a  stormy  sea, 
and  was  clinging  to  a  rocK  which  rose  in  mid-ocean,  and  was  sur- 
mounted hy  a  cross.  ''What  does  that  mean?"  asked  the  child. 
"  It  is  called  the  Rock  of  Ages,"  was  the  answer.  ''  That  means 
Jesus,  to  whom  we  cling  for  salvation.  You  know  the  hvmn 
says,  'Other  refuge  have  I  none.'*'  "Oh,  yes,"  said  the  cnildi 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  "  but  that  rock  isn't  my  Jesus.  When 
I  cling  to  Him,  He  reaches  down  and  clings  too."  Our  clasp  is 
weak ;  He  is  strong.  Our  hands  are  feeble ;  His  are  almighty. 
Our  pany  arms  may  unclasp  an^  let  go  their  hold,  yet  we  do  not 
fall,  for  underneath  us  are  the  "  everlasting  arms."  Let  us  cling  to 
Christ,  though  with  a  feeble  hold,  and  He  will  cling  to  us  so  finnly 
that  none  shall  be  able  to  pluck  us  out  of  His  hands- 


!^oetcp. 


Bavioub,  bending  at  Thy  feet, 

All  my  sins  I  now  deplore, 
Grant  me  Thy  forgiveness  sweet ; 

To  Thy  £ivour,  Lord,  restore. 

Helpless  mine  own  self  to  aid, 

Lord,  I  ask  that  by  Thy  power 
I  may  now  anew  be  made ; 

Saved  from  sin  this  very  hour. 

Saved  from  sin,  my  soul  set  free 

From  its  heavy  load  of  guilt ; 
For  this  I  urge  the  sinner's  plea, 

For  me,  for  me.  Thy  blood  was  spilt. 

Helpless  mine  own  self  to  aid. 

At  Thy  footstool,  Lord,  I  kneel ; 
Ask  for  mercy,  Thou  hast  said, 

I  wiU  thy  transgressions  held. 

My  transgressions,  oh  !  how  great ! 

How  vast  their  sum !  they  swell  each  day. 
Lord,  I  groan  beneath  their  weight, 

TcJce,  oh  take  them  all  away. 

Do  not  let  me  plead  in  vain ; 

Hear,  and  hearing  answer  now. 
Purge  from  every  guilty  stain. 

Wash  my  foul  heart  white  as  snow. 

S. 


PALMYRA. 

What  remarkable  niiii&ive  h&Te  hare!  What  ranges  of  beautiful 
columDs,  thouMMbafXIaniUluan  piUaca  ti  while  marble,  extending 
for  a  mile  md.m  half;  mnn,  aa  you  aee,  man hHkai  and  brokeoi,  others, 
like  a  foreat^  aland  ai!aak«  viah  thaic  oafataia  Bad  arehittaiyes  in 
beautiful  ^lafaalton.  SaeidM  tibaae  tmaA^  there  axe  ttataneiye 
hillocks  na«r  at  hand^  oomtdag  othera  of  oldar  date*  TheaA  leUcs  of 
ancient  graadawr  are  paoafe  ef  inBaaMO  naalth  and  population  in 
past  agef»  And  yethow  stiaiig^  to  fittd  feha  remains  of  such  f^tlandoar 
in  a  deaait-4ft  tha  vavy  owdst  of  a  daaatt  more  than  200  aulas  aasau 
its  arid  boaam !  Tar  Palaiyra  is  naatly  midrway  between  Ba^tdad 
on  thft  aaat,  tmi  DwnMCUs  on  tfaa  wml^  haing  distant  about  120  miln 
from  aaah*  The  raiaa  stand,  howavav,  upon  an  oasis,  a  pMan  aid 
wdH-wwhavad  a|^  amidat  a*  ocean  a£  aaad,  where  pakiv-taeaa  oaia 
flouziabad,  asid  iraaatham»thftdity  aaMKwd  the  beautifuiaaniaiPalix^mi 
at  Ilia  City  of  Palia-tiaas. 

Bat  yoitt  map  wdil  kiquara  what  could  induce  people  to  build  a 
a  aitf  so  laage  aaid  afiioHUi  in  a  wildemaasP  and  how  oaald  ik 
inha^ilanii  haatMa  ao  W9M^  md  flourii^ng  in  the  midat  9i  a 
daaast ?  Caaamafio  and  trnda ia  tha  anawar.  But  ho w  co«ld  paapla 
cavry  on  aaMMstae  m  a  daaaat  P  They  could  neither  produce  tan 
nor  finuits  foi  aoq^oclatMn ;  and  aa  tiMy  had  neither  forests  for  rtmhtr. 
nor  muMs  fSsr  aaafeab,  haar  aonlii  th«y  manulacture  articlea  £ur  ad*? 
True  Hm^  oonld  aat  do  atlihar,  and  yet  tbay  were  famouaiar  aU  sails 
of  niwnaaaffafi  t  Hkm  ia  Ife  snniat  a£  thair  trade  and  piiwyiiiily« 
Silks,  vfogf,  gaaa^  and  ail  aaala  oi  pntea  and  manaJaetmaa  fimn 
India  and  oHhm  paits  of  AainniA  to  ha  eanied  by  mecchaiMtaaaMtf 
this  dasasi  to  Jadaa,  Tjvi^  Sidon,  and  ^e  western  aatkuni;  and 
Faln^a  was  \MA  on  an  aasia  in  the  asidst  of  this  great  detaiAaf  a 
resting  plaaai  Mad  •  cential  place  of  meatiog  for  the  mffinhanls.  af  all 
nations.  Hanftngooda  ware  booght  and  sold.  ThnaihAailisens 
became  papnlonaand  waaltfa^,  and  the  place  zaie  to  thu  aftand^"* 
which  ita  mapnfiiaant  ninamanifiMt  to  thia  day. 

Another  qnaatian  who  faimdad  this  city  ?  I  amnrar  Solomon, 
for  he  graatl J  ywnaa^ad  ik»  irowMiiae  and  waaltii  9i  his  kingdom, 
and  if  you  toan  to  2  Ghteii.  wi.,  4,  you  will  there  read  that 
'*  Solomon  built  Tadmor  (Palmyra)  in  the  wilderness,"  and  at  that 
time  this  wilderness  belonged  to  Solomon  as  a  part  of  his  kingdom. 

True,  indeed,  the  present  ruins  are  of  the  Grecian  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  are,  therefore,  more  recent  than  the  architecture  of 


MoMMiV^  tin*;  taitr  Immtii  «m  Iw^  nmm^  mA  mogUm  «ut 
160  aft  riwaifc»phi»e»  tl^tftMw  hmtoi  tt»  9U  nwi^  ^f  Mmmm^ 

his  reputation  for  wifldom>  t^  erect  a  city  in  this  situation ;  for  it  waa 
just  the  enterprise  latpijejlt  to  fvomote  and  expedite  commerce 
between  the  oftlMMMk  el  SKHOf*  iiid  Asia,  and  thereby  to  enrich  his 
own  dominion,  w^tolh^  Ii<ni1teiil1)»»  wodd. 

Tadmoris  the  asteiMl  Bam»  ]?)Mbi|||i%&s  the  classic  name  of  the 
city ;  but  it  is  remarkable  theX  ia  wtiiMia times  the  city  has  recovered 
its  ancient  name,  and  at  this  dfigr  tto  Amkti  ot  Urn  place  call  it 
Tadmor,  the  yery  n$mB  wUfih  il  Mk  wkNft  fMnnwn  built  it  3000 
years  ago.  Tadja(eib.hftwei^»,satiiPa>wy<ab^  ne«atiM»same  thing 
—the  former  is  lMMW».tfct  hUm  fkwK  W^hoOkmrniOiikfi  City  of 
Palm-trQj»L 


neitfier  m^a  nwfiPHMMMi  ii»ret  aiiqr  etti^  But  asiMiaiMuifkced  into 
different  cUaMftMth*  ImAimii  SMMHiA  «•<  a  ]»otectU»|,  99A  in,  any 
country  wlMffja  kmyf  Mfc  SMMiil^  nMw  ite  kMA  maa  dmrsely 
•o^ered  avi  attiiid.  %ba  sMnm  «f  baaihiui  godi^  a«d  goddesses 
ha^e  genfliaQf  tiNk  heada  wMi«iec«l^  sa  «C  lualihia  philosophers. 
"We  never  laaAef  tW  Jawiah  jmkiareha.  lMxui||t^tl^¥  iMads  covered, 
and  prieoteaaAmoiyilcha^iMBl  teka^a  mMaw  evvveMA/Anir  heads, 
except  oa  attffial  and  aMmoMtmmi^iikmk  thfi.  pnaiAiiiava  tt  turban, 
and  the  wwaMwIi  his  crafMs,  aaA  11*  aMtar  lAi  Iwfcnnl^  Women 
covered  thm  baads  wiAi  Mur  -aett^ani  »mi  mmfUmm  wrapped 
theirs  in  iMr  aMMkle.  TB^  monuwiKJat  at  Jftqpv^  and  Babylon 
represent  nsMMiMvUbk  at  bJijh  coaiJMt  aanering,  richly  ornamented, 
and  the  hair  a^d  kata4  eh^aia*^^y  iNibd ;  but  the  eunuchs  have  no 
head-dress*  aaA  tihaA  af  te  eommon  people  is  very  plain.  The 
ancient  EgypHaak  jaaaaawfca  have  a  lofty  helmet  or  cap ;  but  ordinary 
men  have  a  pMa  aawamgt)  ^®  women  have  long  hair  and  elaborate 
head-dresses,  aa  wyatiated  in  our  engraving.  Wigs,  variously 
Qr]iAmeiited«,weiaakQ  iMm. 

'Sim  b#ad-<aa\wiliBig  »  thiB  |ffaflA»t;  daif  is  ^ery  daveMified.  The 
AaseiifiaiL  iadiaa  adacoa  lada  head  Mokk  ^oatbecs,  and  the  Brusian 
ladirMi  bttKaa.JaABslKaaa.hMii  ttkan^pg  o)4t  ftoai  the  forehead,  up 
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holding  s  keiohief  or  TeiL  The  Turk  vaan  a  nuuuTa  torlwn,  tlt« 
Bnglubmui  hia  bat,  whioli  in  one  centnrf  ia  iancifully  tum«d  np 
like  a  ahovel,  and  in  anotlier  tall  and  Btralglit  like  a  chimney-pot.  Tha 
ladiM  in  my  tail;  days  wore  Ixmneta  as  large  as  a  ooal-aonttle,  and 


in  my  latter  days  at  nnall  aa  a  teaeop.  Now  they  have  begun  to 
wear  hata  like  those  of  the  Alpine  rangers,  which  are  placed  Bometimea 
on  the  forehead,  sometimeB  fat  away  at  the  back  as  if  falling  off,  and 
sometJDieB  on  the  top  of  a  masB  of  hair  partly  natural  and  partly 


false,  but  so  upraised  and  spread  out  as  to  make  the  head  haye  a 
most  unsightly  and  monstrous  appearance.  We  look  with  wonder  at 
the  fashions  of  former  centuries,  and  exclaim,  "  However  could  our 
ancestors  be  so  foolish  as  to  dress  like  that  I ''  Our  great-grandchil- 
dren will  look  at  the  pictures  of  the  present  day,  and  exclaim,  with 
equal  astonishment,  *^  However  could  our  grandmothers  dress  in  a 
way  so  unnatural,  uncomfortable,  and  ridiculous  as  they  did  in  the 
nineteenth  century ! "  As  to  the  question,  "  How  should  a  Christian 
dress  ?"  we  would  say,  "  As  becometh  a  Christian  ** — in  such  a  style  as 
excludes  extravagance,  secures  comfort,  honours  God,  and  presents  a 
becoming  example  to  others.  In  dress,  as  in  all  things,  we  should 
ask,  <*  Is  this  pleasing  to  God  ?  "  and  that  alonfr  should  be  our  rule. 


AN     UNPLEASANT     REMEMBRANCE. 

Two  Chapters  in  a  Schoolboy's  History. 
By  Tom  Broww,  Author  of  '*  A  Year  at  School^''*  etc. 


CHAPTER  I.  {continued). 

Had  Mr.  Edwards  spoken  less  angrily,  or  had  Walter  Marsh 
paused  a  second  before  replying,  the  latter  would  certainly  have 
explained  that,  although  he  had  involuntarily  articulated  some  words, 
he  was  not  talking  in  the  usual  meaning  of  that  term.  But  terrified 
at  his  teacher's  stern  question — the  first  harsh  words  yet  spoken  to 
him  in  the  school — ^he  hastily  rose,  with  pale  face  and  trembling  lip, 
and  replied,  *'  No,  sir ! "  He  resumed  his  seat,  and  his  face  flashed 
crimson  as  he  thought  that  his  answer,  while  partly  true,  was  also 
partly  false. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  not  satisfied.  He  was  sure  he  heard  the  voice, 
and  felt  confident  the  new  boy  was  the  offender,  and  so  he  determined 
to  find  out  the  truth,  if  possible.  So  he  turned  to  Walter's  right- 
hand  neighbour,  and  said,  '*  Jones,  did  you  hear  Marsh  speak  ?  " 
Now  Bob  Jones,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  rather  unscrupulous.  He  must 
have  heard  Walter's  voice,  but  as  he  rather  liked  him,  and  as  he  did 
not  know  what  he  had  said,  he  at  once  got  up  and  said,  **^o,  sir." 

The  master  turned  his  keen  ^ey  eye  to  the  boy  sitting  on  the 
other  side  of  Walter,  and  said,  "  Wilson,  did  you  hear  Marsh  speak  ?" 
Now  Charlie  Wilson  was  another  friend  of  Walter's,  and  knowing 
how  severely  Mr.  Edwards  would  punish  what  he  certainly  believed 
to  be  a  barefaced  lie,  he  was  sorely  tempted  to  shelter  his  friend  by  & 
falsehood.  But  principle  prevailed,  and  he  said,  *^  Yes,  sir,  I  heard 
him  speak,  but  I  do  not  thmk  he  was  talking  to  anyone,  for  he  was 
looking  towards  me,  and  I  did  not  hear  what  he  said." 
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<<K<f<v«r  ifliBd  ^wtat  he  mid:  he  kn  Md  m  »  Me,''  irid  *e 
naslAr.    "  Mttrsli,  stand  out  from  the  c1m».'' 

Everyone  expected  the  offender  would  get  a  severe  -caninK  on  the 
spot,  hut  while  so  angry  the  master  felt  he  dare  not  trust  himself  to 
administer  bodily  chastisement,  so  he  merely  said  he  wotdd  deal  with 
Walter  luteiwiflFOs. 

Ifn  degne  ctf  pvuMiiimt,  howsv^,  oMcttared  Uttie  tjo  tiie  ci^kfRit. 
To  keenly  seiiiHitm^  beys  like  htm  bodily  pM  is  tsBTer  baif  n  hard  to 
bear  a%  mental  aaguisli.  Walter  cared  not  for  oanings  or  ta«ks.  The 
punishment  he  already  felt  so  overwhelmed  him  that  no  slight  inflie- 
tion  of  physical  torture  could  add  to  its  agony.  His  whole  body 
literally  shook  witSi  the  v^henteirce  of  his  emotions.  He  had  never 
been  in  ditgnree  before,  and  be  feltiM  if  heoould  ne?erBg!am  face  his 
oemrides  et  neet  hm  pamrts.  And  then  the  omee  of  his  disgvaee 
was  the  bitterest  feature  of  his  calamity.  To  have  been  punished  for 
late  attendance,  carelessness,  or  disobedience  would  have  been  had 
enough ;  but  to  suffer  on  a  charge  of  lying  seemed  immeasurably 
worsen  No  one  in  the  schDei^-^not  ewen  the  master  himself-^  detested 
lying  more  than  did  Walter  Marsh,  and  no  one  despised  a  liar  more 
than  he.  And  yet  as  the  crowning  feature  of  his  punishment  he 
stood  cwt  heftn«  his  teacher  and  his  ne^w  sohootfeUews  bmnded  as  a 
liar.  And  then  another  ingrediefit  in  his  cup  of  bitterness  was  a 
sense  of  injustice.  He  felt  he  did  not  altogether  deserve  the  dis- 
eraceful  name.  He  knew  that  only  his  timidity  had  hindered  him 
warn  ^iv^g  iftie  pwticolan  wlm^  wtmld  have  clent^  him  ih>m  the 
ftreadtnl  impftration.  At  tines  he  felt  inclined  to  go  and  give  his 
temper  liie  necemtny  OLplawatton,  but  then  arose  a  bitterness  of  feel-  r 
lug,  and  he  thought  he  wotrld  n^ier  beair  the  injustice  than  rttn  the  i 
itsk  off  bcfing  again  diflflbfeiieved ;  a»d  so  the  poor  boy  stood,  tortenred  \ 
by  his  bitter  r^etiotis,  sRsd  feeding  it  would  be  easier  to  die  than  to 
five  sffder  suoh  disgiwoe. 

The  tune  whic^  hard  been  the  uBoonfleious  oecamon  of  so  nrach 
pain  to  Walter  Marsh  was  at  last  learned  sufficiently  well,  and  the 
heffn  'gkidly  van  0S  Imne.  Chwles  Wiison,  however,  who  somehow 
felt  aiitfared  his  ttew  fitend  was  no  liar,'  lingered  behind,  and  at  last 
scRMBoned  wp  courage  to  ask  his  teaeher  if  Waher  Marsh  might  go 
hone  with  him.  Mr.  Bdwinrds  had  in  some  degree  regshsed  his 
ttMNtl  i^od  temper,  so  he  eent  Carles  to  his  sohoelfsllow,  to  ask  if 
he  were  sQiry  ftnr  hta  Unrlt,  tmd  if  he  wei%  now  prepared  to 
confefew  it. 

Chitrkn  gladly  went,  wnd  having  delivered  his  message,  he  soon 
leaittvd  ftntB  his  tewrful  fiiend  the  full  partici^an,  which  he  at  once 
eiff^laiiied  to  Mr.  fidimds.  That  gentleman  saw  at  once  tliat  his 
ateimieas  had  IrighlMied  the  btfy  into  a  dangerous  equivooation,  so 
he  "went  "to  him  endftilly  acquitted  Ixim  from  ttte  diarge  of  telling  a 
wilful  lie,  but  eamtioned  him  in  future  never  to  let  timidity  keep  Mm 
Arom  tellhig  the  whole  truth,  «s  it  waaofHm  difficult  to  know  a  faatf- 
truth  from  a  lie. 


WaUw  waMb  hame^  iiieliBg  •emamktit,  «MnSDifc04»  bKfe  kt  bftd  luii 
a  bittir  1ms«i  on  l^uAg  lahiok  Im  naver  faag^ft.  Aflpv  tii*  h^lida^s 
Mc  Sdmaxds  taaaled  him  wth  tiia  bmbub  MsdnAis.  a»  bttfora  luui 
difljiniMn,  ftud  though  atmm  of  feha  boys  at  irst  hold  aloof  fttoaa  him» 
Chaiki  WHmh  ranwiaoA  hia  fion  Mtad^  and  wao  inmbt  tirad  of 
defending  his  friend*s  character  wheneiBor  it  -wm  asMiM.  Sooiof 
that  the  maator  had  rooaiirad  Iha  ofleikdar  again  iato  favour,  his 
Mhoolfallows  gradually  forgot  hla  diagtace,  and  in  a.  ihast  line  no 
OBO  waa  halter  lihod  ki  atm/A  q»  out  than  Walibai  Aforah. 


•MMnSi 


CHAPTBRH. 

Two  yaars  had  pawod  awiy.  Aad  what  areazmg  dbangaa  may 
Uke  plaoe  in  tiial  ahort  pariod  ol  ttoaol  What  may  not  ho  aaaom- 
pliahed  in  two  yaarn  ?  In  that'  ttnM  many  a  num  haa  iqada  hia 
iartttne ;  and  although  it  takea  jGar  longev  to  build  up.  a  QhasaAtorthan 
to  build  up  a  fortune,  the  effect  of  two  years*  active  life  u^^oa  an^ 
oDo'a  chaiaatev  maat  not  be  lighlly  eattmated«  *  if,  aa  iacaelaiiily  the 
caao,  ovoiy  aat  of  our  li£»  tondb^  to  tha^boaulifyliig^or  dsfaoiog  of  aiur 
oharaotar,  tho  reaoits  of  two  yoass*  aaeooaaioa  of  untrh  lagmnatnry 
acts  must  be  very  evident  for  good  or  evil. 

Thtf«  had  boiin  groat  ohangoa  ia  Himley  achool  in  tiiaiatawal. 
Most  of  the  ba]fa  who  had  basa  in  the  fiaat-olaaa  lahsn  WaHav  joNMd 
it,  ware  now  in  the  biiay  woBld  seohiag  thehr  vasiad  laitiinea,  and 
among  the  number  wae  his  faat  Isieiid,  Chatdea  WileaD.  .  Moat  ol  the 
faoya  who  had  witnaaaod  Wallar's  puttiahaMitt  had  eatiaaly  forgoUen 
the  ooouveaee,  and  thoae  wiho  zemamheied  it  thought  too  w^  of 
him.  to  think  of  pmoiBg  him  for  a  moment  by  seneatiiig  to  sooh  an 
m^leaaant  remambfanee. 

Of  oouNe,  the  two  yeaiea  had  not  paeaed  wiliiout  aiaeting  aoaM 
change  in  Walter  Marah.  It  is  hardly  neoeaaary  to  say  he  waa  a 
balier  scholar — it  would  haae  been  ¥oxiy  sad  if,  with  hia  ahilitiea»  ha 
had  not  bees.  Ho  waa  now  the  head  boy  of  the  aohool,  and  always 
earried  off  the  fiorst  prizaa.  His  eompoaiuons  waao  the  wondw  aad 
adinijiation  of  hia>feftiow-pupila;  and  when  at  a  paUio  gathering  he 
was  put  forward  to  Maite  aomo  poem,  ov  to  read  soma  literary 
e&tmot,  hia  declamations  weie  loudly  apf^nded* 

With  these  ohangoa  Walter  bad  aUo  giown  in  the  esteem  aaiMd 
love  of  hia  achooUellows.  Ha  waa  net  by  aatoffe  ftttad  fas  tha  more 
boiatavoua  sfMita,  and  3Bet,  eaen  in  the  phqugoeaand,  he  waaUe^sd  on 
as  a  leader,  and  hie  wiahea  and  auggealiona  altenlKiely  eoaaideflad; 
while  in  ai^ool  all  admiaad  hia  atteiameata^  aadlava  alone  ha^  them 
from  eiMijHng  him. 

But  pleasing  as  it  is  to  record  these  evideneea  oi  hia  impfOifemettt 
during  two  yoMs,  it  would  be  aad  if  wa  had  to  dovkd  them  by  the 
aeflaotion  that  in  that  tiaae  hia  mofel  ahavaalar  had  become  wea^Mtt 
o£  itvonger.    Happily  we  haspe  net  to  do  ao.    Waiter  had 
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gradually  rubbed  off  a  yery  great  deal  of  that  natural  timidity  and 
reierye  which  had  threatened  to  hinder  his  success,  as  to  mar  hiB 
future  usefulness.  The  conscientious  care  and  attention  which  had 
preTiously  marked  his  character  had  still  increased,  and  together 
with  self-reliance  and  perseverance,  had  developed  a  character  which 
promised  well  for  his  futur^. 

It  was  again  getting  near  Christmas,  and  the  careful  preparations 
for  tiie  Annual  Festival  were  in  full  swing.  To  Walter  Marsh 
especiaUy  was  it  a  busy  time.  He  expected  to  leave  school  at  the 
end  of  the  "  half,"  and  was  therefore  anxious  to  do  his  utmost  for 
the  credit  of  the  school  and  the  honour  of  his  teacher  before  leaving. 
He  had  written  an  address  in  blank  verse,  which  he  was  to  recite  to 
the  audience  at  the  public  meeting.  Although  he  had  never  been  so 
fond  of  music  as  of  some  other  studies,  he  had,  nevertheless,  under 
the  tuition  of  Mr.  Edwards,  discovered  a  fair  degree  of  taste  for  that 
science;  and  while  his  voice  prevented  the  hope  of  him  ever  becoming 
a  good  singer,  he  was  as  well  up  in  the  theory  as  any  other  boy  in 
the  school. 

It  is  not,  however,  of  Walter's  attainments,  or  even  of  the  festival 
that  I  have  to  speak,  but  these  things  come  into  my  mind  as  I 
thought  of  the  contrast  between  Walter  at  this  time  and  what  he  had 
been  two  years  before. 

One  afternoon,  in  the  end  of  December,  the  first  four  classes  were 
seated  in  the  gallery  at  the  end  of  the  school,  and  Mr.  Edwards  waa 
trying  very  industriously  to  explain  the  mysteries  and  complicationa 
of  cube-root.  Now,  I  suppose  cube-root  is  about  as  uninteresting^  a 
rule  as  can  be  found  between  the  covers  of  the  arithmetic*.  There  ia 
some  slight  appearance  of  interest  in  sums  where  a  thousand  orangea, 
or  four  hundredweight  of  nuts,  have  to  be  divided  among  two  hundred 
and  fifty  children.  A  boy  who  had  an  idea  of  being  an  apprentice 
in  a  shop  might  perhaps  be  pleased  to  learn  how  to  find  the  vuue  of  a. 
certain  quantity  of  butter,  sugar,  or  tea.  And  it  is  just  possible  that 
some  lad  with  a  taste  for  finance  may  even  take  a  pleasure  in  appor- 
tioning the  various  profits  of  certain  partners  called  A,  B,  and  C. 
But  how  can  any  boy  be  expected  to  take  a  pleasure  in  cube-root 
unless  he  is  a  second  Bidder  or  an  automatic  calculating  machine? 

I  daresay  some  of  the  boys  of  Huxley  school  wondered  for  what 
malevolent  purpose  the  arithmeticians  had  invented  such  a  difficult, 
incomprehensible  method  of  calculation.  Very  likely  some  of  them 
had  a  crude  idea  that  it  was  established  by  a  council  of  hard-hearted 
schoolmasters  for  the  express  purpose  of  tormenting  and  distracting^ 
their  pupils.  But  whether  they  thought  so  or  not,  there  was  abun- 
dant evidence  that  some  of  them  at  least  had  given  up  the  rule  aa 
altogether  beyond  their  comprehension,  and  were  busily  engaged  with 
more  interesting  topics* 

Mr.  Edwards  had  just  put  the  last  figure  to  the  simple  example  he 
had  worked  out  at  length  on  the  blackboard,  and  had  turned  to 
judge  from  the  faces  of  his  pupils  whether  they  had  followed  all  the 
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processes  of  oaicnlation,  when  there  was  a  slight  rustle  at  one  side  of 
the  gallery,  and  three  marbles  came  rolling,  dancing,  and  leaping 
down  the  steps,  finally  resting  at  the  teacher's  feet.  Of  course  there 
was  a  pause  m  the  lesson,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  marbles  had  come,  The  boys  who  sat  near  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  marbles  looked  wonderfully  innocent,  and  those  who 
did  know  something  about  them  looked  as  innocently  surprised  as 
they  could  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Edwards  took  up  the  marbles,  and  asked  whose  they  were. 
They  were  nice  marbles — two  white  alleys  and  a  commoney — of  the 
most  approTed  style,  and  apparently  very  smooth  and  round;  but  yet 
the  owner,  with  a  wonderful  disregard  for  his  property,  refused  to  put 
in  his  claim.  Either  he  had  become  very  magnanimous  all  at  once, 
or  else  he  coincided  with  an  opinion  generally  understood,  though . 
not  expressed,  that  the  owner,  when  he  got  the  marbles  back,  would 
be  likely  to  get  something  else  which  would  make  him  remember 
them  for  many  a  day.    Everyone  was  silent. 

The  schoolmaster  stepped  up  to  that  part  of  the  gallery  at  which 
the  ill-fated  marbles  had  so  unexpectedly  started  on  their  frolicsome 
journey,  and  asked  the  question  again,  but  again  received  no  answer* 
He  then  began  to  question  the  boys  separately;  but  just  where  the 
marbles  came  from  there  was  a  beyy  of  unscrupulous  lads,  held 
together  by  partnership  in  many  a  scrape,  and  fuUy  resolved  to  pro- 
tect each  other  at  no  matter  what  risk.  So  when  the  owner  of  the 
marbles  had  denied  his  ownership,  the  other  boys  in  his  set  followed 
his  example,  and  denied  all  knowledge  of  them. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  very  riehtly  indignant  at  this  wholesale  false- 
hood, for  he  was  certain  the  marbles  must  have  come  from  among  the  lads 
who  so  stoutly  denied  that  they  had  dropped  them :  so  after  haying 
in  yain  asked  most  of  the  boys  who  sat  near,  he  turned  to  Walter 
Marsh,  who  was  seated  on  tiie  topmost  seat  just  above  them,  and 
said — 

**  I  know  I  shall  get  at  the  truth  now.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  can- 
not belieye  some  of  wose  who  have  denied  their  knowledge  of  these 
marbles,  but  I  shall  place  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  what 
Walter  Marsh  tells  me,  for  he  never  told  me  a  lie  yet^^ 

Thus  called  upon,  Walter  rose,  and  while  his  face  flushed  and  his 
hands  twitched  nervously,  he  named  the  boy  to  whom  the  marblea 
belonged,  and  in  proof  of  his  assertion  said  tiie  bag  containing  the 
rest  of  the  marbles  was  hid  under  his  slate.  Of  course,  the  boy  was 
convicted  and  severely  punished,  and  all  his  accomplices  were,  set 
hard  tasks  for  their  wicked  and  foolish  defence  of  him. 

But  why  was  it  that  Walter  Marsh  was  so  unusually  agitated 
when  called  upon  for  his  evidence  ?  Mr.  Edwards  could  not  account 
for  it,  and  when  school  was  leaving  he  asked  him  the  cause.  Walter 
replied — 

*^  Yon  said,  sir,  that  I  had  never  told  you  lie»  but  you  forgot  my 
disgraoe  nearly  two  years  ago." 


"1  am  vajTarrrj  to  haye  wuimill  jva'ttt  wwfc  a  -wa  wBMt,T 

nnplai^llnt  I'ttMsn  jcin  I  faMc^rite  fotgMfem  Vin  clriMMAiBVb-iiiitii 
yoQ  nKmed.  it.  WOTtt  nhnf  Hursh ; '  Mt  fa^'^WMs  vt  b^^i^m  j  ym 
sksll  not  be  nnhHted  of  it  agma  Im-im.'' 

YtraveemwDltyit  wtn'AitTnlininnveiimifcBvdk  iti*««'''M 
ntiplMBHirt  TeweTBtfraBce "  tMt  nvd  Anted  tnii*    ^In  nmrtcn  di 
lie,  eTen  when  bis  u  ""      "'  -" 

BD  vhiflly  the  MTter 
him,  Ibat  for    '  '" 


len  bJB  matter  «u  pajtog  bin  a  <WB«ithHBIH,  bnwgfat  Vf 
tre  Mttef  tuming  dup«u»  wUth  hMffiwr^mpMaaea 
rratnisnln  or  two  he-MloWr  again  m<abn««aiM'«ORVir. 


And  tbia  la  ibe  kMDB  I  ^Nnrtto  tearfi  jnx  by  tfaii  Stde  atery— aaariy, 
that'IoD^gutcr  nti^ta  md  ivmn^vn  Aft^lwiirtNn  ^il  nHMTpMnta 
^RfoBawna,  and'ansmimgtkeMtMteatofoia-eti^iieKM.  Vaar 
ainan  lb  confffetfzfily  bMRilMl  vifli'tftn  '^mphnuLtiMnaiubnnMB  'of 
ttrefoUies  snd'sitn  of  hia  yonth:.  ^ey  nnty  meet  oa  atwaftiM 
and  iriAB  ««  fondtyflatter  imii«^t«r  that  vm  b(n«  Hm'Ae  tensMriM 
out  folliea,  they  may  appMrr  lit  *  tbm  mora  anHying  timi  ma.  A 
mnd,  a  HAWK,  or  ft  trtflitag  ineMeitt  SMT  ndl  up  WCM  nammf-peture 
irbich-afaril  giYaaiftfaawwffi e»qBM*ew'd'lartitig  pwB.  StttetHanhnfa 
ncoltect  that  If  ire  Aeak«  to  be  wene  'Ann  tbe  sthi^ff  nmone  of 
fbesa  "  uTip)e«aailt¥<U«iulMBU»,"  WeBmR  betKvAl'imt  we  do  « 
my  TMfRr,  for  ewA  vctioii  rf  our  livaB  is  IfaMa  ib  y«aM  «a  «nae  Ce  be 
eluwr  Ml  Hiuioyaiiee'«T  o  pleuwe  to  xm. 


Cs&FTiK  XlT.— AaTBonroMT, 

g&imve  yet  a  little  nore  to 'aariabirat  tketwlar 

^     ayaten,  far  it  haa  other  bo^ee  an«cbBd  to 

f      it  beeideg  planets  and  tbeir  satellites  :  tbera 

,       are  conMta  aid.  meteors,  of  ^vtiicfa,  hitberto, 

««  fawre'SHid  mrtbieg.  WbeAer  or  net  any 

^anflteKiataBt  a  greater  diatsnoe  &eCB  the 

M     max  ttacA  the  mbit  of  Neptune,  we  i»  not 

~     teoff  ;  b«t  if  then  i«  any  aaofa  plsset  re- 

rolvlitg  rennd  tbe'atm  It  ia  raoet  hk/etj  ti»t  our  aatramman  wiU  fiad 

it  beftm  raeny  yean  have  numd  away,  for  their  instnimeaite  and 

utdOulaitiaTH  an  ncnr  at>  peimt  tbMt  sbi&  a  body  ooald  not  kng  eampe 

tieir  ohlerretjon.      Abo«t  fifteen  j*aw  age  it  waa  believed  by  some 

asttonomera  that  there  wm  anetber  amtAl  ^Mt  Teny  noar  to  the 

ami,  nearer  ewn  than  the  oiWt  of  Mwwiry ;  nd  one  pemm  irtioiraa 

praoljaing  sa  aocnntFy  pbyajeiaa  ia  Fraaoe,  detdaMd.  tkat  be  bad 

seen  it  orosatBg  the  atrn^  diao.     Thia  deciarBtiiiii  aeaiied  to  make 

it  certain  tbat  aacb  a,  planet  existed,  and  at  one  time  it  was  «e  firmly 

beliered  in  Ibst  a  saaie  vm  oheeen  fat  it.    TifkML  ma  the  name  to 

be  given  to  this  fearlesa  attendant  on  flie  -bisn^  svn  {  bat  obnrT*- 
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tfomiimd»TO«el»v»fi&ii(Bd1»fl9diii*oinMr«f  tlM  hmm,  anl  the 
awiu^d  ifiMLos  »0W  is  timt  no  pkaat  eadate  XMW«r  ta  tiM  tun  liiaii 
Meroory.  

BlMBiu  ***^WH^JWL  iJMiii  ^tj^-miwm  •*»  aii—i|hir  imm  many 
plan  jfti  thwi)  iMWi  MHifiUlmL  ?'^ 

*'OflHan'«hHMto1iHi»«ntBUkt  Tliiiiii  WMnwii  ill  Dm  iwiIIik  of 
theirtliiAwiiiii ftwL  Iko  «m  mm  1km  fdigiwag i— Mwminy,  fvnns, 
Eartk,  JfaMy  J^fitec,  Stttwrn,  Usmm,  «mL  KngBaat.  BiIwwwl  Mars 
and  JfBUfiBlHt^mmtb  ikm  mtHmniika  ^wr  ■«■»  yJ—wm,  €tf««lwi^  |««  will 
reme«ii«c,l  MAyiNi  m  hmiMdmSi  twd  IwwaitjT'W:  liwd  hmuk  wopvered 
up  to  lM«nlNc  X872t  la  wliKthna,  mmm  ^  the  ^hage  plwrtti  fcave 
mooM  «r  vfltaHdtaB  laxivOiae  RW&d  thiift.  19m  l^uA  fma  om,  Jupiter 
has  fmBa^Bttbmm.hn^mfjt^  TJTmmsihmikfm:,9xA^Sfi&pbagmmm^  mm\  ing 
in  all4t  llMMdiwd  3wri.1lMrty'4b«r  ykiatftei  wL  cigteei  imMit,  «r  one 

ing  ijiwmnj  — i  itrtwiii,^ 

TiiaRiiiiwiir  -^ITOl  jfgalniL  oa,  |towm»  itatii  ^fike  4MfciwaMi  be- 
tween m  fiMMilMl  a  «»Mt0t  l''^ 

'<llMnB  mmwemaHL  dJ&mmiB:  vae  iSyltfait'BlHB^ t&JM  fR%  by 
refleotSBgtiwwn^  £|^  ^ile  <»Mte  tUme  W  Iftwr  «im  l%ht; 
anothwr,  tlwtjnli0iii  lowiMJiil  <gf  tpM-gabfltMwwi,  ^iii&e!nnB^4MaHlteseem 
to  be  WMiffwid  -tf VMM  kii&fl  of  l(aDiwyiis.gu,  'Axm^m^iA.  ISm  light 
of  a4rt«r  ^WMB ^qiitte  ifewfy ;  maA  a  Hiiid  daBwmee  is  Ibnoid  m  the 
form  of  'mar  qiMib  ;  |3aHMto  iCTolTe  roimd  1ftn«ita  in  wbl  iMtlMt  oalled 
an  l^VL^BSE,  l)«t«BBe  of  tlw  ^onaito  Jeo¥«ibro  3a«ti^eribii!t  to  fvliiolL  the 
name  flAmskBOUk  as^mn." 

Bmombu  ^'^9^;^fm^8HMeiqpfaa&^faiwin«B'to«fi?^ 

*< BtHfW  iB^^Jomb^wm.^  a  fivicn ^ioh  kxnwL,  Imt  a  fara- 
bolakwMli  loader  ill  fon^poctk^  You 

have  im&XL  tUm  i^ewro.  ]m^  by  wldoh  oaakstRe  iMld-tog^f^oe.  Inform 
thervre  oinmittc  Simow  bow  tIaBt  yoa  take  eae  oif  these  hoops, 
and  tfkMtdh  it  i|?i&^foar  Bands  ji^  two  of  the  eides 

are  sl^jk%  diwim  Iran  leaialL  other,  aad  iSie.  o^lSMr  two  oooie  ikearer 
togelMr^  ito  jiona  wlQ.  ao  leoi^  ^  oiaNSidar  bntft  elliplaeal ;  in  that 
form  It  will  li^BpPwwiit  :tibe  paldmay  of  a  ikLon^t  mnid  t&«iiiL  Again, 
take  lAw  iiee^  4Bid  tlhis  tniie  tftreiML  it  so  far  ISnt  tke  poinis  where 
your  kHHiB  wn  iiold  bagm  to  oivok  asd  biwk  ;  iis  form  will  th«n  be 

com^'* 

Aanms,  "'^naa  mm  oBneite  [MOMtxiMs  ^r«iy  -atwr  fiie  «im,  and 
BometoieB  iwy  isr  mway  P*^ 

^'lin;  Itoir'diitaMe'iftiaiLltenmTBErm  j&it  sne  port  of 

their  a^ttttey  amoMMB,  at  amsHiar 'psrt  Ibey  «»  c&ttBOt.  B^ey's 
oomet  i6'lfl%  ^tiwrntfaww  tofltgrlfewBL  tte  «ai  «t  ita  ^^imrtwii  dirtance 
than  wteb  ttii  VMMlfe-;  tat  «mw  ^muf  aw— Jdawtfehr  mise  than 
this." 

HiEaBntv.  *'  A^MMt-liffW  daltattt  am  thty  frcm  iibe  sun  st  their 
Bniwt  «ppna«li  P  "^ 
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"  Some  of  Ulo  sliort-period  oometa  get  no  neater  tiie  ann  than  i 
HftUsy'a    comet  appraaoliea   to    iKQieee    more  Htm  one  ha 


I  the  earti'"  diatan. 
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1680  was  a  hundred  thousand  miles  nearer  the  sun  than  our  moon  is 
to  the  earth,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  estimated  that  its  heat  then  was 
two  thousand  times  the  heat  of  red-hot  iron.'* 

Herbebt.  **  Why  is  one  of  them  called  Halley's  comet  ?  " 
''  Because  Halley  computed  its  orhit,  and  foretold  the  time  when 
it  would  again  return.      It  was  in  the  year  1682   that   it  made 
its  appearance,  and  Halley,  who  was  an  Englishman,  and  a  friend  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  paid  great  attention  to  its  moyements ;  he  very 
carefully  ohserred  its  position  night  after  night,  and  after  much 
patient  toil  in  the  most  intrieate  and  difficult  calculations,  he  boldly 
Tentured  to  make  the  prediction  that  it  would  come  again  either  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1758  or  the  beginning  of  1759.    This  was  the 
first  time  that  the  period  of  a  comet  had  been  reckoned,  and  many 
were  doubtful  about  the  result ;  but  Newton's  friend  had  not  staked 
his  reputation  as  an  astronomer  on  a  mere  guess ;  he  knew  he  could 
not  liye  to  see  whether  his  calculations  would  be  proyed  correct  or 
not,  and  thia  caused  him  to  be  the  more  careful.      True  to  the  time 
predicted,  the  first  sign  of  the  comet  was  obtained  on  Christmas-Day, 
1758,  after  an  absence  of  seyenty-six  years.      The  same  comet  re- 
appeared in  1835." 

Bertha.  '*  Will,  you  please  tell  us  what  is  meant  by  short-period 
and  long-period  comets  P  " 

^'  The  short-period  comets  are  those  which  complete  their  reyolu- 
tion  in  a  few  years :  thus  Encke's  comet  trayels  oyer  the  whole  of  its 
orbit  in  three  and  a  quarter  years ;  Biela's  comet,  in  six  and  a  half 
years ;  and  Faye*s  comet,  in  seyen  and  a  half  years.  Long-period 
oomets  are  those  which  are  said  to  require  a  much  longer  time ;  such 
are  he  comets  of  1858  and  1811,  which  are  estimated  to  return,  the 
one  in  two  thousand  one  hundred,  and  the  other  in  three 
thousand  years." 

AiTNiE.  *'  What  is  the  ap|)earance  of  a  comet?  " 
''Most  comets  haye  a  brilliant  head  or  coma,  and  a  lon^  flowing 
tail,  which  does  not  shine  quite  so  brightly  as  the  head;  but  some 
oomets  haye  no  tail,  others  haye  two ;  and  in  the  year  1744  a  great 
oomet  appeared  haying  six  tails.  The  last  mentioned  was  a  yery 
beautiful  comet,  each  tail  was  bordered  by  a  bright  edging,  and  the 
space  between  the  edges  was  faintly  illuminated,  while  the  spaces 
between  the  tails  were  quite  dark ;  all  the  tails  seemed  to  strike  out 
from  one  point  of  the  coma." 
^  Herbert.    ''What   is   generally  the    length    of    a    comet's 

'*  There  is  no  general  length ;  they  yary  from  a  few  million  of 
miles  to  more  than  a  hundred  millions.  Eyen  in  the  same  comet  the 
leagth  of  \he  tail  is  by  no  means  regular,  for  as  the  sun  is  approached 
the  tails  in  most  cases  rapidly  increase  their  size,  as  though  the  great 
heat  of  the  sun  made  the  head  of  the  comet  to  bum  fiercely,  and  to 
throw  off  a  long  train  of  luminous  smoke,  steam  or  gas.  A  comet 
which  appeared  thirteen  years  ago  had  a  tail  twenty  millions  of  miles 


in  length.  The  comet  which  approached  so  near  to  the  snn  in  tbe 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  shot  forth  a  tail  sixty  millions  of  miles  lon^  is 
two  days ;  the  entire  length  of  this  comet  was  one  hundred  millions 
of  miles.  A  comet  which  appeared  in  1843  had  a  tail  stretching  to 
the  enormous  length  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  miUionB  of 
miles." 

AmoE.  *'  Haye  not  comets  sometimes  been  regarded  "wiih  gred 
'fear?" 

*^  Nearly  always ;  and  the  more  magnificent  the  ap^arance  they 
have  presented,  the  greater  has  been  the  dread  with  which  they  have 
inspired  the  ignorant.  Rulers,  also,  have  frequently  used  tb^rn  as  a 
means  for  Ihe  accomplishment  of  their  own  selfish  purposes  by  work- 
ing on  the  superstitions  of  the  people." 

Bertha..  "  At  what  speed  do  comets  travel  ?" 

^  They  vary  as  much  in  speed  as  they  do  in  size,  and  almost  in  ISke 
manner,  for  as  the  tail  generally  lengthens  the  nearer  the  sun  is 
approached,  so  the  roeed  always  increases  as  the  sun's  attraction  is 
more  powerfully  felt.  Some  of  the  short-period  comets  can  be 
watched  through  the  whole  of  their  orbits,  their  speed  is  found  not 
to  vary  to  any  ^at  extent ;  but  the  long-period  comets,  when  first 
detected  in  their  approach  to  us,  are  very  slow,  travelling  sometimes 
at  little  beyond  uie  speed  of  an  express  train.  Tl^ir  Velocity 
gradually  increases  as  the  distance  between  them  and  the  sun  grows 
less,  until  eventually  they  hurry  along  at  a  terrific  rate,  and  sweep 
roxmd  the  centre  of  our  system  at  a  speed  twenty  thousand  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  swiftest  express.  The  comet  of  1680  passed 
round  the  sun  at  the  rate  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  miles 
in  an  hour,  and  then  hurried  away  no  one  knows  whither,  exoeptlii|i^ 
that  it  was  in  the  direction  from  which  it  had  previously  come,  but 
from  that  time  to  this  it  has  never  been  seen/' 

Hebbsrt.  ^'  Can  you  tell  us  how  it  is  that  tilie  light  of  a  star 
passes  freely  through  a  comet  ?  " 

*'  The  only  explanation  of  which  it  is  capable  is  fi>undin  the  ratitj 
or  lightness  of  the  substance  of  which  comets  are  composed ;  lor 
though  some  of  them  are  several  thousand  miles  in  diameter,  tiiey  tape 
so  transparent  that  even  faint  stars  maj  be  seen  through  them,  and 
the  brighter  stars  can  be  seen  quite  distinctly.'* 

Annie.  <'  If  they  are  so  light,  then,  could  they  peMd>fy 
injure  the  earth,  if  one  of  them  should  strike  against  it  ?  " 

<'  There  is  no  likelihood  that  the  earth  would  be  injured  in  the 
least  by  coming  in  contact  with  an  ordinary  comet,  but  the  oomftt 
itself  might  be  very  seriously  interfered  with  by  suoh  a  oontet." 


THE   EDlTOirS    ]>1SK. 

1.  Mow  could  the  whale  noallow  Jonah  t 

]|B.JBDBroB, — ^I  readin  Joxiab  i.,  17,  thujli  a  ^paatfiflliflwalbwed  Johab, 
and  tliat  Ixe  was  three  days  and  iixee  nights  in  tbfi  helly  of  that  fish. 
Kow,  air,  we  have  heard  it  said  that  the  throat  of  a  whale  is  so  narrow 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  even  a  man's  leg  to  pass  through  it.  Besides, 
if  Jonah  was  so  long  in  the  stomach  of  a  whale,  how  could  he  remain 
aliye  ?  I  do  not  myself  dishelieve  the  Bible,  but  some  people  toouble  ns 
fpith  snch  questions,  and  I  should  he  glad  if  yon  wotriri  hiiuUy  give  me 
an  anawer  in  the  Jxjtbnzlb  IxageavoTOB.  F.  H. 

Aksweb.— Our  young  friends  need  not  be  coneeraed  at  what 
■eoffers  say,  for  their  m)jeotIons  are  al^rays  founded  in  either 
ignorance  of  faats  or  peryersions  of  truA.  It  is  so  in  this  instance ; 
ior  the  passage  in  Jenah  i.,  17,  does  not  mention  a  whale  at  all,  but 
merely  speaks  of  "a  great  fish.''  But  you  ask,  is  not  the  fish  called 
a  **  whale  **  in  Matthew  xii.,  40?  I  answer,  it  is  called  *'  kHos  "  in 
the  original  Greek ;  and  that  word  means  either  a  whale,  or  a  shark, 
or  a  sea-calf,  or  any  sea  moneter.  ThiabeHig  the  case,  the  objection 
l^ennded  upon  the  narrowness  of  the  whale's  threat  yiMiishes ;  for 
the  fish  which  swallowed  Jonah  might  hMre  be«i,  and  probably  was, 
a  shark,  and  several  species  of  the  shark  are  capablejof  swallowing  a 
man  whole ;  and,  in  fact,  sharks  have  bean  found  on  several  pccasions 
with  a  man  entire  in  their  stomachs. 

As  to  Jonah  being  preserved  alive  in  the  stomach  of  the  fish,  this 
of  course,  was  a  miracle.  And  certainly  if  God  gives  life  to  man.  He 
can  preserve  it  when,  and  where,  and  how  He  pleases.  He  who  pre- 
served Shadrach,  Mesheoh,  and  Abednego  alive  in  the  burning,  fiery 
furnace,  was  surely  able  to  preserve  Jonan  alive  in  the  atomach  of  the 
great  fish. 

The  preservation  of  Jonah  in  the  body  of  the  fish  is  referred  to 
three  times  as  a  real  fact  in  the  New  Testame;nt — Matt,  xii.,  40 ;  zvi., 
4 ;  and  Luke  xi.,  SO,  where  our  Lord  speaks  of  the  event  as  a  type  or 
sign  of  His  own  resurrection.  It  is  therefore  an  undoubted  truth, 
and  all  attempts  to  explain  it  away  are  to  he  resisted,  being  founded 
not  in  reason,  but  in  unbelief,  we  believe  it  just  as  we  believe  all 
other  Bible  miracles,  because  God  has  zecosded  it  in  His  Holy  Word 
for  our  instruction  and  edification. 

2.   Jo8^  of  Arimatkaa  and  hU  tomb' 

Baaa  Sib,— When  Yeadang  about  our  Lord's  death,  I  find  that  JoeQ>h 
of  Ariimathea  begged  the  body  of  oar  Saviour,  aad  busied  it  in  his  own 
tonb.  Bofe  as  Joseph  lived  at  Axunathea,  a  town  a  hmg  way  firom  Jeru- 
flslflin,  horn  wa»  it  that  he  had  hia  tomb  in  JecnsaloBi,  andnot  in  his  owm 
tewn,  whase  one  laii^  sufipese  he  would  have  his  fiusgily  gvave  P  Will 
yoo.  please  explain  jthiaf OS  A  Coksxamt  RsiJOMB. 

AnaiWBR.   .Qittg  lAquimr  ie^  eight  Ia  Ua  o|uaimi  that  AiTimthm  is 
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some  considerable  distance  from  Jerusalem ;  for  it  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Ramah  spoken  of  in  1  Samuel  i.,  19,  which  is  near 
to  Hebron,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Jerusalem.  But  though  Joseph 
had  his  country  residence  at  Arimathea,  yet,  being  a  rich  man,  he 
could  afford  to  have  also  another  residence  in  Jerusalem.  More- 
over, he  was  a  counsellor,  or  a  member  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim; 
and  as  such  he  would  have  to  reside  much  in  that  city  in  order  to 
attend  to  his  official  duties.  As  a  religious  man,  he  would  delight  in 
the  services  of  the  temple,  and  hold  the  very  city  in  reverence  where 
the  temple  stood ;  and  we  can  well  understand  how  a  pious  man  under 
deep  religious  feeling  would  desire  his  body  to  lie  within  the  walls  of 
the  venerable  city  of  Jerusalem.  This  feeling  is  so  powerful  even  now 
in  the  minds  of  Jews  that  they  carry  away  Uie  very  dust  of  Jerusalem 
to  thousands  of  miles  distant ;  and  to  be  buried  m  Jerusalem  they 
regard  as  their  highest  honour  and  the  richest  privilege.  Even  when 
their  graves  in  Fidestine  are  far  away,  the  foot  of  the  grave  is  always 
made  to  turn  towards  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

3.    The  comer y  the  nail^  the  haUle-hoWy  and  (he  oppressor. 

Sis, — There  is  what  appears  to  me  a  very  hard  verse  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  Zechariah.  It  says : — '^  Out  of  him  came  forth  the  comer,  out 
of  him  the  nail,  out  of  him  the  battle*bow,  out  of  him  every  oppressor 
together." — Zech.  z.,  4.  Pray,  sir,  whatever  can  be  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  " comer,*'  **nail,"  "battle-bow,"  and  "oppressor"?  And  will 
you  please  say  where  these  things  come  from,  and  what  they  are  to  do  ? 

A  Oandid  Inquikbb. 

Answer. — Don't  be  discouraged.  It  is  a  hard  text  for  a  Sunday 
scholar ;  but  we  will  try  to  explain  it. 

The  w^ord  ^^  comer  ^^  is,  as  my  young  friends  know,  sometimes 
applied  to  a  great  stone  placed  at  the  angle  of  the  foundation  of  a 
building ;  and  when  thus  used  it  is  called  a  comer-stone.  Such,  a 
stone  is  a  prime  one  in  a  building ;  for  it  is  of  itself  large,  strong, 
and  solid,  and  it  serves  to  bind  the  walls  together,  and  give  them  co- 
hesion and  strength.  This  same  word,  *'  comer,"  is  applied  to  men 
who  are  the  chiefs  or  heads  of  a  people  or  nation ;  because  it  is  for 
them  to  be  wise,  courageous,  and  faithful,  that  they  may  be  a  bond 
of  union,  and  a  source  of  vigour  to  the  people  in  every  trying  hour. 

The  word  <'  na»7,'*  as  used  in  Scripture,  does  not  mean  a  sharp 
bit  of  iron  like  those  which  we  use  in  making  a  box,  but  a  stake  or 
peg  made  of  wood,  brass,  or  iron.  Sometimes  such  were  driven 
into  the  ground  to  hold  fast  the  cords  of  a  tent,  and  sometimes  they 
were  built  in  with  the  walls  of  a  house  for  liie  purpose  of  bearing 
articles  of  dress,  furniture,  implements,  and  weapons  hung  upon 
them ;  and  these  large  nails  being  thus  used,  were  necessary  to  give 
stability  to  a  tent  and  utility  and  convenience  to  the  walls  of  a  habi- 
tation. Nails  were  used  in  speech  as  figures  to  denote  strength  and 
usefulness;  and  in  this  sense  are  applied  to  great  and  good  men 
whose  sagacity,  prudence,  and  character  give  strength  and  stability 
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to  a  nation,  or  to  the  Church  of  God.  Hence  God»  speaking  of 
Eliakim,  says,  '<  I  will  fasten  him  as  a  nail  in  a  sure  place.*' — Isaiah 
xxiL28. 

The  word  **  bctUle-how  *^  means  a  weapon  of  war  by  which  arrows 
and  javelins  were  hnrled  by  soldiers  against  their  foes;  and  the 
word  is  here  nsed  to  signify  a  successful  warrior. 

The  word  rendered  *'  opprntsoTf'  or  ^*  crusher,"  needs  but  little 
explanation,  for  it  simply  means  one  who  has  power  to  overcome  and 
Bubdne  his  fellow-men.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  used  to  signify  an 
exactor,  as  in  Isaiah  Ix.,  17. 

All  these— the  corner,  the  nail,  the  battle-axe,  and  oppressor — are 
said  to  come  out  of  him ;  but  who  is  intended  by  the  word  **  him  "  ? 
Simply  the  tribe  of  Judah.  But  why  is  it  here  said  that  all  these 
come  out  of  Judi^  P  For  this  reason :  Judah  had  but  lately  returned 
from  captivity,  and  was  reduced  in  number,  weakened  in  resources, 
and  therefore  despised  by  surrounding  nations.  But  God  here  shows 
that  mighty  chiefs  and  rulers  should  spring  out  of  Judah,  who  should 
give  umty,  strength,  valour,  and  success  to  the  nation — men  who,  like 
Qie  '<  corner-stone,"  should  unite  and  consolidate  the  nation ;  like  '^  the 
nail ''  or  stake  in  a  sure  place  of  the  tent,  should  render  the  nation 
stable  and  useful ;  like  the  battle-bow  should  become  a  terror  to  their 
adversaries,  and,  as  men  of  valour  and  power,  render  them  successful 
against  all  tyrants  and  all  evil-doers. 

But  the  text  in  its  highest  sense  is  probably  a  prophecy  of  Christ, 
who  in  due  time  should  come  from  the  tribe  of  Judah  to  be  the 
"  comer-stone  "  on  which  men  build  their  hopes  of  salvation ;  "  the 
nail  "to  bind  the  Church  together;  **  the  battle-bow  *'  to  secure  her 
victory  oyer  every  foe,  and  the  opponent  or  crusher  of  •  sin  and 
misery  in  every  form  throughout  the  world,  until  His  enemies  are  put 
under  His  feet. 

4.  WHAT  IS  THE  FEAST  OF  PURIM  P 

The  word  '* Pur*'  occurs  in  Esther  iii,  7,  and  the  words  "Pur** 
and  **Purim  **  occur  in  the  same  book,  ix.,  24,  26.  I  do  not  find  these 
i?ords  in  any  other  part  of  the  Bible,  and  should  feel  grateful  if  you  would 
explain  them.  A.  R.  J. 

Answer. — ^The  words  are  not  English,  nor  are  they  pure  Hebrew, 
but  derived  apparentlv  from  the  Persian.  '^Pur"  means  a  lot,  and 
*^  Pttrim  *' is  tne  plural,  meaning  lots.  If  you  turn  to  chap,  iii.,  7, 
you  will  there  find  that  wicked  Haman,  bent  on  destroying  all  the 
Jews  in  the  127  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire,  cast  lots  to  find  out 
the  most  lucky  month  and  the  most  lucky  day  in  which  to  accomplish 
his  bloody  purpose.  He  fixed  finally  upon  the  thirteenth  day  of  the 
twelfth  month,  supposing  that  io  be  the  period  fixed  by  casting  lots. 
Accordingly,  having  persuaded  SLing  Ahasuerus  that  the  Jews  were 
enemies  to  him  and  lus  kingdom,  he  induced  him  to  sign  letters  to 
all  the  governors  of  all  the  127  provinces  where  the  Jews  were 
residing,  that  they  should  all  be  destroyed  on  that  day. 
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Btit  jEMhA*}  ihe  fjMMj  wtB  %  "pibxM  JfSWj  awsL  'sin  i^MWod  ike  kisg 
timt  ItcfT  p0Opw  \f6tv^  fff ft06wii6  ftnjtMftf  aMttiMit  tke  uroocljr'iclnnnibK 
their  destruction  was  a  wicked  device  of  Haman,  prompted  only  by 
dnvy  and  malice.  The'^tiw,  %vto|^  cwnviCQii  of  tni)  cmnvl  j^nnm 
to  be  faangetl,  aa4  then  he  BRued  tbrougliottt  M  bis  empire  a  deerce 
enjoining  the  Jews  to  dtfAnid  tbenisih^s  wigmmst  tbeir  eBtmies;  and 
all  the  rulers  of  th«  prorinces  fael^  tiwni  in  their  nrtf^'datnam.  In 
consequence  of  this  grevt  dcMwJWtca  tkt  Jews  made  the  anniTeiMty 
of  that  event  a  thae  of  j«y  and  fenrtn^ ;  and  firam  th«t  period  thsy 
held  an  annual  festival  on  two  successive  dayt^^tlie  foarteentfa  and 
fifteenth  of  the  mmtftfti  Adar^-in  commemonftion  of  their  wonderful 
deliverance,  aad  they  caMed  Itat  cMBmemorotiiGni  the  Feast  of 
"  Purim:'  ^  

There  is,  my  desr  y&OLVg  frinidiS)  a  greater  delhwraiiee-ibT  mn— 
mtmelyi  sahatiim  ttaRmgk  o«r  L«rd  «mw  Olviitl  fisvpe  yeu  got 
this  gTMEt  ealiratum  ? 


»OKEST.   HILL,   LOWDON. 

QjtmciAL  SvsLYicms  fob  the  Salysition  op  oub  Sxikdat 

Sghoiabs. 


At  Forest  Hill  there  has  been  aaHWWseifl  lateiy fer  tlie  saWi^mi«f 
the  Sundaiy  eebetars  in  tbk  popnkm  WMg^foottrhrod.  Tire  eidiools 
in  this  place,  xnoludiDg-all  dationimtMnM,  are  united  as  a  Branok  cyf 
the  Sanday  Behotol  Unien  ,*  hmI  at «  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the 
same  it  was  Tesolted  to  ha^e  IhrUt  a  ositad  pMye^meetillg  of  ail  the 
teachers,  whidh  wm  held  in  evr'school-room,  and  well  attended,  utd 
was  a  sewnm  ctf  spnitoal  pc^wnr*  It  was  ftirther  rescued  to  hold  three 
rdeetings  in  one  week  for  all  the  scholars.  Our  commodious  Suaday* 
school  was  so  crowded  on  thie  finst  night  that  we  had  to  adjourn  to 
the  chapel,  which  also  was  crowdedl  S5everal  gentlemen  from  Lon- 
don, who  take  a  Tery  deep  interest  in  this  good  work,  came  to  masist. 
They  delivered  soul-stirring  addrestres,  urging  a  present  salvation, 
and  sioglng  and  prayer  gave  a  very  interesting  variety  to  the  service. 
After  the  general  service,  another  was  held  for  ioquirers,  vTfaen  a 
large  number  remained,  and  the  tetmfaen  and  other  friffnds  entered 
into  personal  conyenratiott  wit^  sehe>lan  individMdly.  After  thia 
a  number  of  teaehen  met  hi  the  adjeininr  rtBtry  to  miite  in 
supplicating  the  Divine  blessing  upon  tbe  premus  meetinrga  of  tlie 
evening. 

On  the  following  Wednesdvy  asd  Friday' ^fmtags  of  tiie  anni 
week  similar  meetings  were  held  in  ilbe  same  pkrae,  the  miniaten 
taking  part  in  each.  Fm4i  meetisg  was  smMMusfy  iictvudeid  by 
both  scholars  and  tesefaers ;  mMiy  weiu  deeply  iwpieesed ;  and  we 
have  since  heard  of  pleasing  instamceein  which  re^  epiritnal  good  mm 
wrought  in  tbe  sonls  of  Ute  children.    To  God  be  aU  t^  pmise ! 

We  would  tnge  tipon  the  tteaidwiB  itad  BMRMgeoiof  ovr  Swwhy^ 


i^^JMifl^^ 
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MAmoii  'Msvuj^livut  iSn  nftnfo  OuuMiJcioii  to  kiVD  (rash  inwdBg^ 
Tlnyii4Hpr<yt«able0Biiigto  tMrelmn  and  soholim,  md.  direct  tiM 
aetcniMNi  oif  bolih  to  ttiafretH  cmL  iff  Sabbc<Ab«bboolB«-M»Bfy,  1^ 
Bklvaiion  of  tiM  obiMren.  Tlraiith^  Awr  ohildmi  baconhig  vfltwd, 
wHi  oarrriiOBfe  the  tfM  ttdtnga  to  iSwlr  panRiiti,«Hd  naHy  Ibing 
»Hr  "witbotrt  Ood  wMl  be  dnrnu  te  pablk  ifk>niup  -siid  to  tb»  ««« 
joyiDMit  «f  Mdration. 

A  PKESENT    SALVATION ; 

On,  "  I  Mu«T  ttAVB  It  ^rnxD  To*irt&B!t.'' 

Not  long  ago,  at  a  specitl  service  held  lor  the  purpose  of  bringing  to 

iminediate  religious  deoisiou  those  persons  irko  were  i^yerhig  and 

inilting  between  two  opioidns,  diere  was  a  man  present  who  was  con- 

vipeed  of  sin,  and  Teiy  antiftus  for  salvalion.    The  minister  and 

frieods  prayed  with  him  and  for  him  some  hoars  5  but  the  man  was 

Btiil  uaWp^.    Ten  e^ck)ck  came,  and  then  the  minister,  taking  out 

his  watoh,  said, "  Well,  friends,  it  is  getting  late ;  I  must  «o  home  to 

117  family.''    The  man,  in  distress,  said,  **  Ob,  sir,  do  not  leave  me ; 

I  feel  I  must  have  it  settled  to-night.'*    The  minister  and  friends 

knelt  down  again  with  him,  and  continued  for  some  time  to  plead 

with  God,  when  the  man,  resting  on  Christ  for  salvation,  found  peace 

with  God,  and  went  home  rejoicing  that  the  great  question  of  his 

Balvation  WM  settled  by  the  assurance  of  faith.    The  man  was  a 

ooUier,  and  the  nefxt  day,  while  toiling  in  the  mine,  a  large  mass  of 

odal  fe^l  upon  him.    Other  men,  seeing  what  had  happened,  were 

<lee|^  conoerned,  and  began  at  once  to  remove  the  coal  as  fast  as 

they  oottUU    Tbey  heard  a  groaninjr.  and,  listening,  they  heard  a 

Teioe  faintly  uttering  these  words,  **  Thank  God,  it  was  settled  last 

oigbt :  all  is  well."    He  was  rescued  while  yet  alive,  but  soon  after 

expired,  rejoicing  in  God.    Oh,  what  a  mercy  to  that  poor  man  that 

the  gpeat  questkm  of  salvation  was  settled  the  night  before.    Dear 

nader,  yo«  kaow  not  how  soon  God  may  summon  you  into  eternity, 

and  if  the  great  subject  of  salvation  be  not  settled  how  awful  your 

doom !    I  usge  you,  God  urges  you,  to  get  it  settled  now ;  for  '*  now 

is  the  accepted  time ;  behold,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation." 


THE  tISE   OF  OUR  EYELIDS. 

Bib  yon  ever  coiuRder  the  strtKfture  of  llie  ey«lid,1^t  little  wgttn 
which  covers  the  eye  f  It  is  a  beantifally  soft  ooverhig^  which  lies 
80  g«ntly  over  the  eye  that  ytm  never  feel  it  unless  it  hflsmpens  to 
heeome  hutt  or  inflamed.  It  moseB  of  itself  when  Torn  sleep,  ^md  opens 
of  itself  when  yon  aw«3ee,  atid  thtft  so  gently  that  you  seem  to  make 
no  eSott  to  do  either  one  or  the  otixer.  It  is  like  a  beautifiil  curtain 
er  window-blind,  but  far  superior  to  them ;  fbr  tbej  i^^ire  pnlHuff 
with  the  hand,  and  will  neitner  rise  nor  fall  unless  you  use  your  hiUM. 
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to  oaiuse  them  to  do  bo.  Now  suppose,  my  dear  young  friends,  yooi 
eyelids  were  so  made  as  to  require  the  fingers  to  be  used  every  time 
you  wanted  to  open  them  ?  You  would  tnen  be  made  to  think  about 
your  eyelids ;  and  what  a  deal  of  trouble  you  would  have  to  read  or 
to  look  at  any  object  in  the  streets,  or  eyen  to  look  at  the  faoe  of  your 
father,  or  mother,  or  sister,  or  brother ;  you  would  have  to  stand  I 
before  them  with  your  two  hands  holding  up  your  two  eyelids !  I 
think  you  would  fifnd  this  so  inconvenient  and  troublesome  that  you 
would  soon  cease  to  use  two  bands  for  this  purpose,  and  use  only  one ; 
and  then  what  would  happen  ?  Why,  by  ceasing  to  use  one  eye  it 
would  always  remain  closed ;  and  remaining  closed  it  would,  after 
awhile,  lose  the  power  to  see,  and  gradually  become  blind ;  and  the 
other  eye,  by  being  so  much  handled,  would  become  sore  and  diseased. 

Do  you  think  that  these  remarks  are  uncalled  for?  Verily,  they 
are  called  for !  I  once  knew  a  little  boy  whose  eyes  were  in  this  yeiy 
condition.  His  eyelids  by  some  means  had  become  paralysed,  and  so 
lost  their  use  that  they  always  feU  down  and  closed  of  themselves, 
and  he  could  see  nothmg  unless  he  took  his  fingers  and  pulled  up  his 
eyelids,  and  kept  them  up  in  the  same  way ;  for  the  moment  he  vnth- 
drew  his  fingers  his  eyelids  fell  down  again,  and  he  could  see  nothing. 
This  was  so  troublesome  to  the  poor  little  fellow,  that  generally  he 
opened  qnly  one  eye  and  allowed  the  other  to  remain  closed  ;  and  the 
consequence  was  that  that  eye  was  becoming  useless  and  passing 
away  I 

Sfow,  my  dear  children,  God,  your  heavenly  Father,  has  bo 
graciously  made  your  eyes  that  you  have  no  sucn  trouble,  incon- 


poor  boy  is  wisdy 
show  us  our  mercies,  and  make  us  thankful ;  and  surely  we  oannot 
be  thankful  enough  to  God.  And  this  is  only  one  small  i>art  of  the 
human  frame  out  of  ten  thousand,  that  display  the  same  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  our  Creator.  Perhaps  I  may  hereafter  show  you 
some  other  manifestations  of  His  goomiess  in  the  structure  of  our 
bodies.  Ought  we  not  to  love  that  glorious  Being  who  crowns  our 
life  with  His  goodness  ?     Let  us  then  give  TTim  our  hearts  just  now. 


STEUCTUEE  AND  USE  OF  THE  TONGUE. 

My  Dear  Young  Feienss, — Did  you  ever  consider  the  wonderful 
formation  of  that  little  member,  the  tongue?  You  often  use  it,  but 
did  you  ever  think  how  it  is  adapted  to  its  varied  uses  ?  If  it  were 
bone  you  could  not  bend  it ;  if  it  were  gristle  like  the  ear  it  would 
not  be  soft  enough  for  its  use.  If  it  were  much  larp;er  or  smaller  it 
would  be  inconvenient.  GK>d  has  made  it  j  nst  the  right  size,  the  right 
shape,  and  of  the  right  material  for  all  the  varied  uses  for  which  it  ia 
given. 
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A  dog's  tongue  in  lapping  water  takes  a  form  by  a  mere  act  of 
his  will  that  cannot  be  imitated  hyr  an  ingenious  mechanic.  The 
human  tongne  in  speaking  surpasses  in  variety  of  motions  the  wildest 
imagination  of  the  poet.  Eyen  in  swallowing  food^  its  office  is  so  extra- 
ordinary that  physiologists  cannot  explain  it  without  employing  the 
aid  of  several  sciences. 

The  tongue  is  the  chief  organ  of  speech,  but  is  only  an  organ ;  it 
is  the  mind  that  thinks  and  feels,  and  uses  the  tongue  to  express  its 
thoughts  and  feelings.  Let  us  take  care,  then,  to  govern  our  tongues. 
No  false  or  impure  words  should  be  uttered  by  our  ton&^es,  but  kind 
words,  loving  words,  true  words,  and  words  of  gratitude,  prayer,  and 
praise.  The  Psalmist  calls  his  tongue  his  glory ;  and  so  it  is  when 
used  aright — to  honour  God  and  edify  man.  For  whoso  offereth , 
praise  glorifieUi  God ;  '^  and  to  him  that  ordereth  his  conversation 
aright  will  I  shew  the  salvation  of  God." 


A  SCOFFER  REBUKED. 

A  MAN  scoffingly  asked,  *^  What  advantage  has  a  religious  man  over 
one  like  myself?  Does  not  the  sun  shine  on  me  as  well  as  on  him 
this  fine  day  ?  " 

*^  Yes,"  replied  his  companion,  a  pious  labourer,  *<  but  the  religious 
man  has  two  sons  shining  on  him  at  once— one  on  his  body,  the  other 
on  his  soul." 

We  may  urge  the  inquiry  a  little  further.  What  will  be  the 
difference  between  the  two  hereafter  ?  When  the  bad  man  enters 
eternity  what  sun  will  shine  upon  him  then  P  Alas !  there  remaineth 
nothing  for  him  but  blackness  and  darkness  for  ever.  What  sun  will 
shine  upon  the  good  when  they  enter  eternity  P  Oh,  blessed  be  God, 
they  shall  bask  in  the  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Kighteousness  ;  and  they 
themselves  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  as  the 
stars  for  ever  and  ever.  I  think  I  hear  the  reader  say,  Oh  give  ma  the 
portion  of  the  good !  Yes,  and  God  will  give  it  you  if  you  seek  it 
with  your  whole  heart.    Then  seek  it  now  I 


PISH  LIVING  WHEN  EMBEDDED  IN  ICE  AND 

MUD. 

We  have  read  an  account  of  a  small  fish  found  embedded  in  the  ice 
of  the  Humbolt  by  some  workmen  employed  in  filling  an  ice-house 
at  Nevada.  It  was  solidly  encased  in  ice  as  clear  as  crystal ;  but 
when  the  lump  was  placed  in  water  and  slowly  liquefied,  the  supposed 
corpse  gradually  resumed  life  and  activity,  and  after  a  few  preliminary 
tail-quiverings  and  turnings-over,  swam  away  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

No  doubt  the  above  is  true.    It  is  no  imcommon  thing  for  rivers 
in  Africa  to  become  dry  in  summer,  and  the  mud  at  the  bottom  and 


tidMof  Hyd  rw«rs  to  b«  bdbid  qyail*  liArd ;  wad  aowKriimw  fisli  are 
found  buried  f»r  iojuda  the  maMes  •£  bakod  mud,  wbosiB  tbd^  lie 
torpid;  but  wbaa  the  xmstj  seaaoa  inturasi  aai  fbaoda  a§fM.ii  fiJXtiie 
riv«»,  the  httni  mud  b«Qom«a  diaBoIvflid,  aod  tlM  fi»b«8,  lihiMitod  fcoju 
th«ic  pu«0D6,  b««ome  reftuimAtftd,  and  floai;  about  ju«t  as*  fceah  and 
friskily  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  They  SMm,  iudfi«dt  to  hav« 
begun  a  new  life.  How  woadMEfuUy  doaB  ottCgloi!iotts.Gio4  adapt  all 
oreatBJMft  to  tboir  diffarcnt  modes,  of  Oaustauoe !  The  aavth  is>  full  of 
display  of  His  wisdom  and  goodoMS.  AU  Hia  wocks  pcaiaaHim : 
thAxeloie  \mA  Hia  saints  bleaa  Him  I 


"^^^■^t^ir- 


EAIN  FKOM  BEAVEN. 

*  Once  a. little  girl,  who  lo^ed  hex  Saviour  ^ary  mncb  foe  haying  ao 
loTed  her,  came  to  her  clergyman  with  aighteen  shillings  for  a  mis- 
sionary society. 

**  How  did  you  collect  so  much  ?  Is  it  all  your  own  P  "  the  clergy- 
man asked. 

*'  Yes,  sir,  I  earned  it.*^ 

**  But  how,  Mary  ?    You  are  so  poor.'' 

'<  Please,  sir,  when  I  thought  how  Jesus  died  for  me  I  wttoted  to 
do  something  for  Him,  and  I  heard  how  money  was  waated  to  sead 
the  good  news  out  to  the  heathen,  and  as  I  had  no  money  of  my 
own,  I  earoed  this  by  collecting  rain  water,  and  selUnf*  it  to  washer- 
women for  a  penny  a  bucket     This  is  how  I  got  the  money,  sir.^ 

^*  My  dear  ohtld,^'eud  the  clergyman,  ^I  am  ve^y  thankful  that 
your  love  to  Jesus  has  led  you  to  w<»k  so  long  and  patientiy  for 
Him ;  now  I  shall  gladly  put  down  your  naate  as  a  missionary  sub- 
floriber." 

'^  Oh !  no,  sir,  please ;  not  my  namfr^*' 

"  Why  not,  Mwy  ?  '* 

**  Please,  sir,  I  would  ra^er  no  one  knew  but  (3od ;  I  aiiQnli  Hhe 
it  to  be  put  down  as  *  Bain  ieom  Heafven !  * " 


CLEAN    HANDS. 

Tb;sb£  was  a  pump  in  the  school-room  yard,,  and  Harry  Bingin  ran 
to  the  pump  a  dozen  times  a  day  to  wash  his  hands.  This  was  a  new 
*^  kink"  of  Harry's ;  not  that  he  had  been  a  boy  of  dirty  hands,  but 
ke  had  ratfaM?  suddenly  become  very  partiouiar  wiout  them. 

*^  What  fw,''  asked  Askton*  *^  dA  you  wieah  your  hands  ao  awfid 
much  P  "  £ar  Ashton  was  an  observing*  c^ild. 

(» To  make  me  strongy*'  anawered  Harry,  prom^liy. 

**  Doea  wMier  make  us  string  P  "  asked  Ashtim. 

"  Glean  kands  do/*  said  H«H*y ;  *' the  Bihl^  a^ju  iSo." 

"  Does  it  really  ?  **  asked  Ashton. 

<«  Yai,"  aaawaad  Hanrv.  ''  The  Bible  sa|H,  *  He  Ou^hath  dean 
handaahaJi  be  Urangefi  aodstuaagerv'  aa  I  am  ttjaag^it.*' 
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*<  I  never  knewthftt  befco^/'  skid  Asbtcni,  in  a  tone  of  surprise; 
'^  but  that  is  why  mother  always  asks,  '  Hands  dean,  Ashton  ?  *  I 
want  to  be  strongJ* 

"  Then  keep  your  hands  spick^spafn  ctean,  and  it  is  an  easy  w«y/' 
said  Harry. 

Poor  Ashton  was  not  so  sure. 

On  their  way  home  from  school,  Lottie  and  Mary  Blake  being  far 
ahead,  Lottie  felt  her  gown  suddenly  twitohed.  "  Lottie,"  cried  her 
brother,  "  I  know  a  new  way  to  be  strong.'* 

"  How  ?  "  asked  Lottie. 

'*By  keeping  my  hands  dean,*'  cried  Ashton;  ''Bible  savs 
so." 

Lottie  laughed,  so  did  Mary  Blake. 

At  dinner  Ashton  told  his  lather  about  it.  Hany  had  taught  him 
tihe  Terse. 

"  You  take  the  words  literally,*'  said  his  father,  smiling. 

''  What  do  you  mean  by  literally  P  "  asked  the  boy. 

''Just  as  th«y  seem  to  be,'*  said  his  father.  "This  yerse  seems 
to  mean  that  clean  hands  will  give  you  bodily  streBg:kh.  But  the 
language  is  figurative ;  a  deeper  meaning  than  this  is  hidden  under 
the  words." 

"  What  is  it  ?  *'  asked  Ashton,  eagerly. 

" Kin^  David,  you  remember,  prayed  for  a  cl«an  heart;  not  a 
heart  washed  in  soap  and  suds,  but  a  pure  heart-^a  heart  clear  of 
evil.  Clean  hands  has  the  same  meaning — hands  that  are  never 
guilty  of  doing  mean  and  wicked  actions — hands  that  are  put  to  good 
and  noble  uses.  A  clean  heart  makes  a  clean  hand,  and  a  foul  heart 
makes  foul  hands.  If  you  keep  your  hands  out  of  mischief,  never 
doing  a  wrong  act — in  a  word,  if  you  keep  them  clean — you  must 
grow  erery  dary  strcnger  and  stronger  in  every  right  way.  This  is 
called  moral  or  Christian  Ettrength,  which  is  the  best  strength  in  the 
world,  and  which  it  is  tire  aim  of  all  true  education  to  gain." 

Ashcon  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  father  as  he  spoke.  "I  see,*' 
said  the  boy ;  '*  and  the  cleaner  we  try  to  keep,  the  easier  it  will  be 
to  keep  clean.  The  better  we  do,  the  easier  will  it  be  to  do  it  well. 
1  have  found  that  out.** 

"  Exactly  so/'  said  his  father.  "  We  shall  grow  stronger  and 
stronger  every  day,  and  at  last  reach  the  noble  Christian  manhood 
and  womanhood  which  God  made  us  fbr.** 

**  Htm  sad  to  disappoint  God!**  said  Lottie,  softly,  to  her  mother. 

"  I  wiU  tell  Harry  what  it  does  mean,*'  said  Adhton :  *'  never  to 
do  a  dirty  att ;  and  I  shall  take  it  for  my  motto  too.  Clean  hands,  I 
wy." 

"  So  I  s«y,"  said  the  mother,  smiling.     , 

"  fie  tiiat  hath  clean  hands  shall  be  stronger  and  stronger.''  (Jeb 
xvii.,  9.)— CW/^tf  Paper. 
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WHAT  AM   I   GOING    TO   DO? 

One  morning  a  jowng  lad  set  off  to  go  with  some  thouglitleBS  com- 
panions to  a  place  of  Sunday  amusement.  *^  What  am  I  going  to 
do  ?"  he  asked.  "I  am  going  to  break  the  Sabbath.  Suppose  God 
should  punish  me  for  my  wickedness."  This  so  alarmed  him  that  he 
turned  back  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  a  becoming 
manner. 

A  boy  saw  a  person  drop  his  purse,  which  he  picked  up  and  was 
walking  off  with  it  and  the  money  it  contained.  *'  What  am  I  going 
to  do  ?  '*  came  to  his  mind,  and  the  answer  followed,  '^  I  am  going 
away  with  a  purse  of  money  that  does  not  belong  to  me.  This  is  not 
honest ;  God  has  said,  *  Thou  shalt  not  steal.* "  In  another  moment 
he  ran  after  the  person  and  gave  up  the  purse.  The  man  gave  him 
half-a-crown,  and  an  honest  half-crown  is  worth  more  than  a  great 
many  dishonest  pounds. 

*'  What  am  I  going  to  do  ? "  asks  the  Sunday-school  scholar  on 
his  way  to  Sunday-school.  "  I  am  going  where  the  young  are  trained 
up  to  fear  God  and  keep  His  commandments.  May  I  be  a  studious^ 
attentiye  scholar,  and  pray  God  to  make  me  one  of  "BAb  obedient 
children  \» 

Often  ask  yourself— and  never  be  afraid  to  ask — ''  What  am  I 
going  to  do  ? ''  A  bad  act  will  not  bear  reflection  as  a  good  one  will. 
'^  Ponder  the  path  of  thy  feet,  and  let  all  thy  ways  be  established. 
Turn  not  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left ;  remove  thy  foot  from 
evil." 


A  LESSON  FROM  A  BEE. 

<<  There's  a  bee  humming  in  that  clover-head  yonder ;  you  can't 
hear  it  when  you're  talking,  but  if  you  just  keep  still  a  minute '' 
(Uncle  True  made  a  little  pause)  ^'  you  can  hear  it  as  plain  as  a 
church  bell,  and  I  think  it's  just  as  pretty  a  noise — ^leastways,  it  tells 


me  more." 


**  Indeed  I "  said  I.  "  I  should  like  to  know  what  it  tells  you." 
"Well,  in  the  first  place,  it  shows  me  that  honey  is  to  be  got  out 
of  all  the  flowers,  even  the  littlest  and  homeliest  The  bee  gets  it  in 
the  unlikeliest  places,  you  see ;  he  don't  turn  up  his  nose  at  a  mullein- 
stalk  no  more  he  does  at  a  garden  pink,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
the  Lord  had  put  just  as  much  honey  in  one  as  the  other.  But  if  he 
was  a  bee  with  an  aristocratic  turn  of  mind,  and  would  not  look  for 
honey  anywhere  but  in  garden  pinks  and  damask  roses,  it's  my  opinion 
that  he'd  go  home  to  his  hive  empty-handed  the  biggest  put  of  the 
time.  And  I  suppose  the  Lord  has  put  about  as  much  honey  in  one 
man's  road  as  another's — if  he  only  knew  how  to  look  for  it,  and 
didn't  despise  mullein-stalks.  Then  the  bee  shows  me  that  it's  a 
man's  business  to  hive  up  honey — not  just  to  go  round  amusing 
himself  with  the  flowers,  and  taking  only  what  tastes  good  and  what 
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he  can  eat  at  the  time,  but  to  store  It  up  against  the  winter  of  old 
age  and  trouble — I  mean  the  honey  of  wisdom,  ma*am,  that  begins 
in  the  fear  of  G-od.  And,  besides  all  that,  the  bee  shows  me  that  a 
man  should  go  to  his  honest  day's  work  with  a  joyful  spirit,  singing 
and  making  melody  in  his  heart ;  and  not  be  going  round  with  a 
sour  face  and  a  grumbling  tongue  and  a  cross-grained  temper,  just  as 
if  he  thought  the  Lord  who  made  him  didn't  know  what  was  good 
for  him."—  Without  and  Within. 


BIBLE  QUESTIONS  AND  PUZZLES. 

By  Uncle  Teaser.        * 
(For  Conditions  and  Frizes  see  January  and  February  Numbers.) 


12.— One.    Ruth  ii.,  14. 
13. — Genesis  xziii»,  17. 
14. — ^Fsalm  cix. 
15. — Moses.    Nile. 
16. — Epaphroditu  s. 
17. — Jordan.    Naaman. 


Answers. 


Questions. 

24. — ^Name  three  captives  of  Hebrew  descent  who  rose  to  be 
prime  ministers  in  the  kingdoms  of  their  captivity. 

25. — Find  three  passages  in  which  it  is  said  of  our  Lord  that  He 
shed  tears. 

26.— What  was  the  longest  name  ever  given  to  an  infant,  and 
where  does  it  occur  ? 

27. — In  what  chapter  is  the  name  of  Christ  mentioned  the  most 
frequently  ? 

28. — A  certain  man  lived  ....  years  in  one  country,  .... 
years  in  another,  and  spent  ....  years  more  in  wandering  from 
place  to  place  :  he  also  remained  on  two  different  occasions  without 
food  for  ....  days  and  .  »  .  .  nights ;  and  when  he  sent  out 
several  persons  on  an  important  errand  it  occupied  them  «... 
days.  The  nation  to  which  he  belonged  was  favoured  with  peace 
at  three  different  times  for  a  period  of  .  ...  years,  and  its  two  best 
monarchs  reigned  also  for  ...  .  years  each.  Fill  up  all  the  above 
blanks  with  the  same  number,  and  state  where  the  facts  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible. 

29. — Take  from  each  of  the  following  verses  two  words,  and 
arrange  them  so  as  to  form  a  sentence  which  expresses  the  resolve 
of  a  repentant  spendthrift : — ^Bev.  xxi.,  6 ;  Eph.  v.,  14 ;  John  xiv., 
2  ;  and  Luke  z.,  22. 


Uncle  Teaser   begs  to  thank  his   Nephew  Robert  for  the 
whole  of  the  above  questions. 
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nUbOOVB  QK  IBttHaiW. 


I>IiJ.OaUS   0»  MISSiEOilS. 

Mdword. — I'  BQ»  your  sane  ia  qd  tibo  liat  of  oolbotoxs  lor  kit 
y^r.  I  •toiid  ltk0  you  ym^  nufik  ta  t^U.  na  why  ]^Hi  ^jjik iti^iii 
to  colieot  Cos  tW  ntffiiARfli. 

Jk[arlba.'^Th»  g^wat  xftMPn  is»  IImJL  ^ko  «r»  oNnaMndod  by  God  to 
iend  tb»  Goflpal  to  Mrevy  creaiux* ;  «ad  X  Siml  tlut  I  am  ceApoBsibk 
for  a  share  in  Bending  it.  If  there  "wex^iyM^hm:  riSMtt,  it  is  fiffici<*F^^ 
that  we  do  as  God  commands  us,  and  leaye  the  result  with  Him. 

E, — But  do  you  think  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  spend  such 
large  sums  of  money,  whea  they  rec0i?e  so  Uttle  in  Mtibum  P 

Jf.— What  they  receive  in  return  CMmot  be  called  little.  As  a 
single  instance  of  this,  I  will  refer  you  to  our'  mission  in  Canada. 
About  forty  years  ago,  our  venerable  miBieter,  tlie  Be¥.  J,  Addymim 
went  as  the  first  mis&ionary  there  fcon  our  Connexion,  and  now  there 
are  in  Canada  about  8,000  church  membezs,  ajid  XMMly  2&0  obapsla. 

E, — ^That  is  very  good ;  but  of  course  it.  is  %.  caae  aiich.aa  you  will 
not  often  meet  with.    Do  you  send  missionaries  to  Chiaft  ? 

M. — Yes !  And  bur  cause  is  spreading  th^ae  also.  Daring  the 
last  year  we  had  a  fair  increase.  But  we  do  net  prtltoil  to.  calwlate 
the  good  we  do  by  figures  only; 

E, — You  mean,  I  suppose,  that  by  preaching  the  Gospel  to  these 
people  in  foreign  countries,  you  canaQ-tbem  to  think  and  speak  about 
It,  even  if  they  do  mtt  accept  it  V 

M, — More  than  that.  In  BMny  OMet  lM|0e  ^wmfrnw  of  tbem  liar- 
sake  their  wicked  prMticefi,  and  lana  IhfMMitves  iftto  emsim  of 
their  own.  These  may  in  the  end,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  yieveW 
be  of  great  value  to  tfave  covokciea  iA  wkkk  IbejF  ar»  £»iifl4. 

E. — ^In  this,  I  agree  with  you.  The  money  tfMBt  wilL  XMt  be 
wasted,  if  it  anawers  no  greater  ^od.  Bm  sabm  ]^e«|rikel«eetwith 
are  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  mike  tiiose  at  im$ 
religious  first,  and  then  send  the  Gojspel  t»  ether  cou&tKiis. 

31 » — ^If  thiose  in  our  awn  country  were  ne^ected,  theyr  nigbt  Hm 
complain  with  reason.  But  oonsider  £or  a  nAmfiint  the  "wsy  \m$^ 
aams  of  money  that  aire  year  by  year  eiq^d«d  in  support  ef  i0 
Gospel  in  EngLaod. 

E. — ^But  with  aU  tfau  moneyi  do  yon  tkink  thece  ace  suffisMat 
chapels  md  ^uiehes  for  all  the  people,  if  they  iM(e  inclined  to 
attend? 

If. — Perhaps  not ;  but  mi>re  wouU  cectaiBl^  be  eieeted  if  tliv 
were  required.  Do  you  know  that  even  we  ourselves*  in  our  beknel 
country  of  Ckgland,  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  setigm  of  J^tM3  to 
the  eftorta  of  missioBariea  from  other  couutsies  P 

E,—l  base  read  tJuit  ow^  fcfftfaihecs.  m  acuwuit  timM  weiftMCiHr 
tomed  to  worship  idols. 

M, — Yes ;  and  consider  what  a.  delightful  change  has  been  brought 
about ;  for  nAw  the  tcue  and  livUg  Gloria  wiw^ijjiftfli  and  we  have 
been  brought  to  cast  away  the  idols  to  tbAOAlea  and  bats*    Ombt  i 
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we  not,  in  g^titude  to  our  Imihig  Patiier,  to  use  our  utmost  efforts 
in  spreading  that  knowledge  aU  wer  the  eaAh,  of  that  which  has 
proTed  such  an  unspeakaMe-  Moasiag  to  ^umeUiae  ? 

^.— We  ought^  ttiid  I  tangt  I  sMil  ai»w  miUuigly  do  ta^  share  in 
the  work.  You  h&ve  showed  mfi  the  asisMoiiaf  ^  emm  in  its  true 
light,  and  I  now  mk  iLUtkfi.  duty  q£  «W7  GhsMliiaii  ta  support  it. 

Parlvt  Tjerry. 


Xbwb.'»  attaanWflSQMft  £tfJlaw  wdux  ^wa  never  fmnd  ; 

80  thcg^ aag^  wihapexlM^g hAvenot  songht.hlm. 
Yet  thare  i»  not  &  hAma  in.  tha  wid^  woim  axouad 

Wh«»  atflona  tuM^w^  laig^  AQt  have  oaoigiht  him. 

Oh,  the  miMhififhe  does. all uAhfiud  and  unmea  ! 

Xa  the  afitwe  oan  never  dotacihim. 
It  is  easf*  to  teU  wduae  thA  sly  qua  ha»hmn» 

^Qiitfh  we- QMBsr  loMm  inUa  to,  expect  ham. 

The  first  oheice  o£  Hxe  flo^ecs^  the  hest  of  the^  froi^ 

This  myatnttioBg. yeutkaeein^  to  oov^. 
Be  pcies  isio<ou|>h«uda».  aU  staalUuIy  and  mnte* 

iokd  thftJMB,  oh,  how^  sMuih  he  must  leweiU ! 

One  scarcely  can  numher  the  things  that  he  breaks, 
He's  a  I^lAga»  to  ;i^otting  children  **  out  walkiobg  ** ; 

And  oft  wit^  his  noises  me  baby  he  wakes ; 
Attd  in  salMei  WdAefrvost  c^ the  talking, 

▲11  iiieietfas^^e  woe  know,  a|id  a^gieat  many  more, 

Mr.  Kobody's  oha<gied  wiih  the  deing ; 
Though  the  culpnt  is  sometimes  not  far  from  the  door 

Uf  the  folks  "s^  this  myth  ace  pussuing. 

And  WQ  know  weUt  enough  what  a  hhinder  they  make 
When  Hm^  eaU  tkis  yeung  mischief  a  **  Mister  "; 

¥oT  'tie  clear  t^t  the  name  he  might  lawfuU^r  take 
Of  &>mehody's  breaker  orsiAtar. 


A  CmosTUK  Faiokib.— !ftlr.  IniMs,  ia  his  w«dlk  q«  '^BcMneatic 
Religion/'  menXJbaas  a  fact  afeiUungly  Hluattalifve  of  tiM  power  of 
consistent  conduct.  A  youBg  man,  vken  about  to  be  otdauMd  ae  a 
ChriatiaB  vaakiMtt  itotML  that  U  one  period  of  his  life  he  had  been 
nearly  betra^eil  mto  tiaia  piittieidLea  of  infidelity.  '*  But/'  he  added, 
**  there  was  one  aif«BMkt  in  favour  of  GhatMUtianity  whkh  I  could 
nevet  velale^tbie  consistent  conduct  of  My  oma,  kUmx*" 
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GATHER  IN  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 
0  OATHSB  in  the  little  ones  I  it  is  a  glorious  task, 
And  He  who  was  Himself  a  child  the  work  of  thee  doth  ask. 
O  kneel  in  lowly  fervour,  and  offer  gprateful  praise 
That  He  for  work  so  noble  hath  given  thee  the  grace. 

0  gather  in  the  little  ones  I  for  Jesus  loves  them  well ; 
He  loves  to  hear  the  teacher's  voice  the  blessed  story  tell, 
Of  how,  though  high  exalted,  He  yet  doth  condescend 
To  hear  their  weak  petitions,  to  be  the  children's  Friend. 

O  gather  in  the  little  ones  I  for  Jesus  tells  us  how 
Angels,  who  smile  upon  them,  before  His  Father  bow. 
If  angels  fain  would  bless  them — ^prerogative  divine — 
To  1^  them  to  the  angels'  Ood  most  surely  must  be  fhine. 

O  gather  in  the  little  ones !  for  life's  untrodden  path 

For  them  its  meed  of  sorrow  and  fierce  temptation  bath. 

O !  woald  that  every  heart  might  prove  for  Jesus'  grace  a  shrine, 

So  should  they  for  the  contest  be  girt  with  strength  divine. 

O  gather  in  the  little  ones !  thine  it  may  never  be, 
To  know  the  spirit's  secret  strife,  or  see  the  low-bent  knee, 
Tet  doubt  not  that  full  many  a  soul,  led  thither  by  thy  hand, 
With  thee  rejoicing  near  the  throne  in  Qod's  gpreat  day  shall  stand. 
O  gather  in  the  little  ones  I  be  this  thy  best  employ. 
Until  the  toil  of  earth  shall  end  in  the  reward  of  joy ; 
Me^inks  that  Christ  with  thee  sweet  converse  then  shall  hold, 
Of  days  when  thou  didst  seek  to  bring  the  lambs  into  His  fold. 
'American  Mestenger,  .— i-^  Sarah  Amnb  Stow. 

THE  SPRING. 


The  April  showers  are  falling  still, 
And  hushed  on  vale  and  dewy  hill. 
And  buds  are  bursting  into  bloom, 
And  flowers  are  breatihing  sweet  per- 
fume, 
And  woodlands  with  wild  music  ring, 
For  God  is  bringing  back  the  Spring. 

The  tulip  blushes  on  its  stem, 
The  Spring  flower  sparkles  like  a  gem, 
The  daffodils  their  wealth  unfold. 
And  primrose  stars  are  flecked  with 

gold, 
The  fairy  bells  of  cowslips  ring, 
For  God  is  bringing  back  the  Spring. 

The  hyacinths  in  beauty  bloom. 
And  gillies  breathe  their  rich  per- 
fume, 
The  daisies  lift  their  eyes  in  prayer, 
And  violets  scent  the  raptured  air, 
Whilst  painted  flies  are  on  the  wing, 
For  God  is  bringing  back  the  Spring. 

The  sun's  bright  rays  the  trees  en- 
fold 
And  fall  on  leaves  like  molten  gold, 
The  distant  hills  to  heaven  arise. 
And  kiss  and  blend  with  opal  skies, 


The  skylarks  at  heaven's  portal  sing, 
For  God  is  bringing  back  the  Spring. 

I  hear  the  cuckoo's  welcome  note 
Adown  the  distant  valley  float, 
Filling  with  joy  each  creature's  lay 
That  rings  with  love  and  holiday. 
Hark!   how  the  woods  with  music 

ring. 
For  God  is  bringing  back  the  Spring. 

How  sweet  the  breath  of  virgin  mom, 
How  pure  the  blue  in  heaven  bom, 
How  green  the  earth,  how  full  of 

SOUK 

The  sky  with  all  its  feathered  throng. 
How  winds  with  gladsome  music  riog 
Now  God  is  bringing  back  the  Spring. 

And  shall  all  nature,  blithe  and  g^y, 
Rejoice  with  song  and  roundelay, 
Whilst  human  hearts  thrill  not  with 

Nor  human  voices  reach  the  sky  ? 
Ah  1  no,  let  men  their  praises  bring. 
For  God  is  bringing  back  the  Spring. 

T.  B.  Bbivdlbt. 

Oxford,  April,  1874. 


THE  CANADIAN  FORESTS- 

lA  CuMMia  idbn  ftnrt  baUd  Igr  Soropeans 
souMly«^f1iaBi|^Wtitawl«dliifttar.  The 
Itkes  of  OalHii^  &ii^  H«n%  «■!  Bifennry  and 
fkm  imIm  kiai  <f  IMmhih,  Bbwib^  Mrnkmu^  ^  Pee 
■i  MMiy  iTf  win  Awli  <g  afePM),  n—  dtotrf  tp  Hie 
very  ed^t  uMi  tnas;  Hi*  gmift  ilfw  «(  th»  81;  Tawinnrn^  wd 
Ottawa  iwwiA  £sr  BMiqr  kiaiUiilii  of  sAmi  Hmni^fii  inw  teaafei; 
and  tiM  tibamaad  nf  f«lfci»J«  ividfili  iltti  ttoM  MW&Kk 
watefa  w«a  gwMiafiy  ~ 

thoQHBda  of  aqatn  uIm  pratntei  oa»  alBaHl  ^aWoiaim  wa»  of 
f orogi  aal  mlei;  Ativvt  twa  kwaiiai  yMm  aga  aiaaal  the  oaly 
inhalilattte  aT  tbM  astMuifa  n^^ 
wHd  awMb  uliidk  «l^  ImaflM  Ibr  ftad  anl  nlrtMi|^^  waut 
theM  Hia  m^  fia^ap  lad  a  ai^fi^idbildlf  bqwai.  Ids 
xaeaft^ 

Qfaifc  afinajw  ^w,  Iwaiait 
Betaraw  hnx aiii.#va  wiHiaMaf 
and  bail  siaqf  Inanalnif 
orignal  krda  of  tia 
dema  Ibnafa 

groinia^  aon  aai  ¥iw<tin^t  «iMl%  ta  aiW^  ^■'■^  ^  buDmbs  of 
peofia  lifaaA  ajwt  Hkm  lahaWtiala  nii|aiia  ftr  IhwawiTon ;  and  tla 
lakw  aas.  iivani  im^  %a  AMna  MmmbmI  vBa.aHBHi  HBartoaawn  sv 
rniawOTU  la  ▼■wm  paite  at  ^a  watM> 

I  Tiofl  la— ■liii  lAta  rwiBio  a«a  laih— ifeabana  «%aa»aBda 

half  id&M  af  9«9|^»  aiii  dm 

withafyawa  iaamwj>    IN^^MaiaaBvfianagiaOto 

of  IXnaato  a 

was  an  XaditA 

go  aadi  dwMl  lahai^  of  wM  Jbir  aay  aaaBMag  hiftaa  bmfrfmit ;  aad 

as  f^Urn Idba  OaibMM^,  oai  tW a%»  af  wiiA  tibi  li  iwiiiwi^  oity  aow 

standi  tibwa  won  thw— iaaf  wttt^ilMi  mm!  yoia  apoai^  i^re 

the  sp tiiMaiii  wyiifr  g!»  aai  thwt  tiwia  ta  Mi  lHortTii  mmkmut, 

Thon|JkoaaMMikadlidfcawiiaparifcf^Mwifc|^ii%ai  of  I3ie  once 
nniversal  dominien  of  the  forest  everywheT©  meet  yonr  view.  When 
you  pass  through  the  country  which  is  well  cleared  and  cultivated, 
you  see  thousands  of  the  stumps  of  trees  which  once  flourished  there; 
and  even  when  you  approach  a  flourishing  city  you  see  thousands  of 
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the  stamps  of  trees  ia  tira  (mtskirts  of  the  inty,  and  sometimes  in  the 
very  streets  of  a  new  city  you  see  the  massive  stumps  of  gigantic 
trees  which  have  not  yet  had  time  to  decay. 

Yery  grand  are  the  forests  which  remain,  stretching  away  for 
ffoores  of  miles,  where  the  wild  boar  still  roams  at  large,  and  the  red 
I    deer  stiU  remains  imdistm-hed,  except  by  the  screech  of  the  railway- 
engine  as  it  dashes  through  the  silent  shades  of  their  dominion. 
When  in  Canada, two  years  ago,  I  nsed  to  enjoy  the  iforest  scenes  with 
exquisite  deKght.   "  Here,"  ttiought  I ,  "  is  nature  in  its  primeval  state ; 
DO  plough  has  serened  this  soil,  no  hand  has  planted  these  trees, 
and  no   axe  has  out  one  down.     Every  tree,  every  bush,  every 
creeping  plant,  and  e'v^ery  floirer  is  in  its  wild,  free,  and  natural  state." 
But  in  some  parts  the  ^laments  have  waged  wvnr  against  tlrem, 
and  made  sad  havoc.     Sometimes  the  fieroe  tempest  blows  down 
tbousands  of  stately  trees,  and  thero  they  He  one  upon  Bfaotfaer  like 
giants  fallen  in  battle.    And  sometimes  ihe  powerful  beaoM  of  the 
sun  kindle  the  dry  leaves  and  grass  into  a  £re,  and  then  the  Hemes 
TSTcl  in  the  forest  for  many  many  miles  ifithvut  interruptien  or 
zertrarat.    I  have  passed  thro^tgh  ferestsfbrtwe&ty  or  thiity  miles 
where  nearly  all  the  trees,  amormtiiig  perhaps  to  n^om,  were 
soalhed  and  charred  by  fire.    There  they  stand — leafless,  branchless, 
like  upright  poles  in  the  earth,  but  blackened  from  top  to  bottom  by 
Hne  raging  fire.    Sentetimes  the  fire  sweeps  on  through  ihe  ferest, 
feeding  itself  as  it  trarels,  tmtil  it  reaches  near  some  town,  and  then 
ih.e  danger  is  inmineiit  and  alarming.    When  I  was  in  the  city  of 
Ottawa  I  was   informed  that,  only  a  few  years  before,  a  lorest 
ftre  had  raged  until  it  approached  the  city.    Some  firaiilies  perished 
in  the  fiames,  and  ofjhers  fied  from  the  scene,  leaving  all  their  pos- 
sessions behind  them  to  be  destroyed.    Even  wild  bean  ran  from  the 
forest  into  the  oity  to  ftai  a  refiige  there ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
tiie  ingenious  expedient  of  cutting  down  the  bank  of  1^  rtver 
Rideau,  and  thus  fiooding  the  smrrvanding  oonntry  with  a  dekige  of 
water,  the  city  itself  might  hare  pertsfaed.    Sneh  are  fK>Bie  of  iho 
dangers  incident  to  a  new  oountry  wheve  the  forest  still  holds  ex- 
tensive dominion.    This  danger,  however,  lessens  6very  year,  and  on 
the  whole  the  emigrant  Hves  a  happy  though  quiet  and  laborious 
life ;  and  often  in  a  few  years  he  rises  to  affluence,  with  a  good 
prospeot  for  the  welfare  of  the  family  he  may  rear  to  siseeeed  him. 
Our  engraving  affords  a  good  representation  of  the  Canadian  forest 
where  the   emigrant  is   just  beginning  to  dear  a  set^ement  for 
himself  and  his  family.  W.  C. 
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CARDINAL  WOLSEY. 

**  Lo,  this  ifl  the  man  that  made  not  God  his  strength ;  hat  trusted  in  the 
abundance  of  his  riches.'* — Psalm  lii.,  7. 

Ths  experience  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  verified  the  above  exclama- 
tion.  He  trusted  in  riches  and  honours  instead  of  true  religion ;  and 
in  a  fickle,  wicked  king  instead  of  Gk>d ;  and  what  then?  Why  his 
king  forsook  him,  his  wealth  was  confiscated,  his  honours  faded,  and 
he  died  broken  in  heart,  as  well  as  sunk  into  disgrace ;  and  among 
his  last  words  were  these  memorable  words :  *'  Had  I  but  served  my 
Gk)d  as  faithfully  as  I  have  served  my  king,  He  would  not  have  for- 
saken me  now  in  my^grey  hairs ;  but  this  is  the  just  reward  that  I  must 
receive  for  my  indulgent  pains  and  study,  not  regarding  my  service 
to  God,  but  only  to  my  prince.'' 

A  lamentable  end  to  a  life  of  splendour  I  ^'  Lo,  this  is  the  man 
that  made  not  Qtod  his  strength ;  but  trusted  in  the  abundance  of  his 
riches." 

But  what  is  a  cardinal,  and  who  was  this  man  named  Wolsey  ? 
Well,  I  will  tell  you.  A  cardinal  is  one  of  the  seventy  bishops  who 
form  the  Pope's  council ;  such  men  are  next  to  the  Pope  himself  in 
dignity  and  authority ;  and  from  these  the  Popes  are  elected.  Wolsey 
was  one  of  these  cardinals. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  butcher,  bom  at  Ipswich,  studied  at  Oxford, 
and  becoming  one  of  the  Crown  chaplains,  his  fine  appearance,  natural 
eloquence,  and  business  tactics,  won  the  favour  of  the  then  reigning 
king,  Henry  YIII.  He  was  appointed  almoner  to  the  monarch,  and 
80  adapted  himself  to  the  humour,  the  caprice,  and  the  pleasures  of 
his  royal  master,  that  he  acquired  great  influence  over  him,  and  be> 
came  his  confidant  and  companion;  and  while  relieving  his  cares  of 
government,  he  flattered  his  vanity  and  gratifled  his  passions.  His 
influence  at  court  brought  him  many  admirers,  and  secured  him  many 
presents  and  lucrative  preferments.  In  the  year  1510  he  became 
Rector  of  Torrington ;  in  1511,  Canon  of  Windsor,  and  Registrar  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter ;  in  1512,  Prebendary  of  York  and  Lord 
Treasurer ;  in  1513,  Dean  of  York,  and  Bishop  of  Toumay,  in  France ; 
in  1514,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Archbishop  of  York ;  in  1515  he  was 
made  Cardinal  and  Chancellor  of  England ;  and  in  1516  Pope  Leo 
made  him  Legate,  with  almost  unlimited  power  over  the  clergy  of  the 
kingdom.  He  had  now  almost  the  whole  authority  of  the  Church  and 
State  in  his  hands,  and  his  favour  was  courted  by  bishops  and  nobles 
at  home,  and  by  kings  and  princes  abroad.     Availing  himself  of  his 
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h%lL  pontion  and  tbB  pafcronage  it  pot  into  Ids  luuidBi  h»  amaiMd 
iiHTMAww^  wealth,  until  his  inoome  beoame  greater  than  that  of  tiie 
king.     He  now  liTed  in  royal  splendour.     He  kq^  500  serrantB^ 
among  whom  were  nine  or  toi  lords,  fifteen  knights,  and  forty  esqnires. 
But  the  promotions  and  wealth  of  England  were  too  little  for  his 
ayanoioaB  grasp,  and  he  aimed  at  the  throne  of  Ihe  F<^.  Charles  Y. 
of  Ckimany  paid  him  24,000  orowns  a  year,  and  was  his  olient,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  cardinals  were  his  pensioners.  Bnt  Pope  Adrian  VI. 
being  elected,  he  was  disappointed  and  chagrined.    For  fifteen  yesis 
he  was  the  great  man  of  England  ;  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  him. 
Bat  haying  displeased  Henry  YIII.  he  fsU  into  disgrace,  and  as  yon 
.  see  in  the  piotnre  his  king.  de8^*ted  and  degraded  him ;  and  being 
arrested  for  high  treason,  his  spirits  became  sadly  dejected ;  and  while 
at  Leicester,  on  his  way  to  London,  he  fell  iU,  and  died  in  1531,  ntter- 
ing  the  lamentation  we  haye  stated  :  <*  If  I  had  serred  my  God  as 
faith foUy  as  I  haye  seryed  my  king,  He  would  not  haye  forsaken  me 
in  my  grey  hairs.*^     Here,  my  yoong  friends,  is  a  heaoon  to  warn  as 
against  making  the  world  onr  Qod,  and  seeking  oar  portion  in  this  life. 
WdseyVi  sad  example  proclaims  to  us  alond  the  solemn  words  of  oar 
Lord,  '*  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  ahaU  gain  the  whole  world, 
and  lose  his  own  sonl  ?  Or  what  shall  a  man  giye  in  exchange  for  his 
soul?'*    Dear  reader,  see  to  it,  that  yon  do  not  make  this  fatal 
bargain.    '*  Bnt  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  Ged,  and  his  righteons- 
neoa  ;  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  nnto  yon^'*  W.  C. 


SCIENCE    FOR    CHILDREN. 

Chaptkb  Xy. — ^AsmONOMT. 

ITEORS  haye  reeeiyed  more  attention  from  our  astro- 
nomers during  the  last  few  years  than  had  been 
bestowed  upon  them  for  many  years  preyious.  As  a 
result,  mere  exact  observations  haye  been  taken,  and 
remarkable  diseoyerles  made,  which  greatly  alter  the 
opinions  formerly  held  by  men  of  science  as  to  their  im- 
portance. We  know  more  about  their  moyraients,  their  iq»eed, 
and  their  orbits  than  we  knew  formerty ;  and  though  the  question  of 
their  number  remains  altogether  beyond  our  reach,  there  is  now  a 
general  belief  that  they' exceed  by  millions  (tf  times  any  estimate  we 
could  form  of  them  ten  years  ago. 
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Herbert.  "  What  are  meteors  ?  Are  they  the  falling  stars  which 
seem  sometimes  to  dart  right  across  the  sky?  " 

**  Yes,  those  are  meteors,  thoagh  different  kinds  are  called  by 
different  names :  such  as  shooting-stars,  fire-balls,  bolides,  and  falling 
stars." 

Annie.  "  Of  what  do  they  consist  ?  " 

*'  They  are  solid  bodies,  consisting  of  stone  and  Tarious  metals  i 
mainly  iron." 

Bertha.  "  Are  thciy  scattered  about  all  over  space  ?  " 

'*  No ;  groaps  of  them  trayel  round  the  sun  in  orbits  simHar  to  the 
orbits  of  comets ;  indeed,  they  are  found  to  be  in  some  strange  way 
connected  with  comets." 

Bertha.  '^How  is  it  that  meteors  are  not  generally  seen  for 
longer  than  about  one  second  each  P '' 

'*  Because  they  are  small,  dark  bodies,  and  give  no  light  until 
they  come  in  contact  with  our  atmosphere,  which  soon  scatters 
them." 

Herbert.  "  Are  there  not  some  nights  in  the  year  when  many 
meteors  may  be  seen  ?  " 

''  Yes  ^  there  are  certain  nights  every  year  when  large  numbers 
are  visible ;  one  of  these  nights  occur  in  November,  and  we  know 
more  about  the  November  meteors  than  we  do  about  any 
others." 

Herbert.  <'  How  is  it  that  we  always  see  them  in  November  ?  " 

'*  Because  the  earth  then  passes  through  the  orbit  along  which  the 
meteors  are  travelling,  and  so  meets  them,  for  they  travel  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  that  in  which  the  earth  is  moving.*' 

Annie.  **At  what  speed  are  they  travelling  before  the  earth 
meets  them  ? '' 

''  At  a  speed  equal  to  that  of  the  earth,  which  is  a  thousand  miles 
in  a  minute ;  but  as  they  get  near  to  us  their  speed  is  increased  by 
the  earth's  attraction,  and  they  are  said  to  enter  our  atmosphere  at  the 
rate  of  about  thirty  miles  per  second.*' 

Herbert.  ''What  results  follow  their  contact  with  our  atmo- 
sphere ?  " 

'*  They  at  once  become  heated  by  friction  against  it,  and  the  heat 
increases  until  they  give  out  light,  and  then  increases  further  until 
they  are  burnt  up  or  vapourised ;  they  descend  to  the  ground  after- 
wards in  the  form  of  very  fine  dust." 

Bertha.  **  How  heavy  are  the  meteors  ?  " 

"  They  vary  in  weight;  but  thosfe  seen  in  November  are  believed 
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to  be  Tery  tfmall,  some  of  them  weighing  as  little  as  two  or  three 
grains,  and  the  lar^e8t  not  more  than  a  few  ounces." 

Berth  A.  ''What  is  their  height  above  the  earth   when   fiist 
seen?'' 

'' About  seventy  miles,  and  they  are  burnt  up  by  the  time  they 
get  twenty  miles  nearer  to  the  earth's  surface/' 

Annie.  '*  Can  you  tell  us,  please,  what  is  the  extent  of  the  orbit 
in  which  the  November  meteors  move  ?  " 

**  It  reaches  from  the  earth'd  orbit  on  one  side  of  the  sun  to  a  point 
beyond  the  orbit  of  Uranus  on  the  other  side,  so  that  you  see  the 
meteors  are  only  about  nioety-one  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun  at 
one  time,  and  at  another  they  are  not  less  than  eighteen  hundred 
millions  of  miles  away.  Of  course  we  encounter  them  when  at  the 
point  nearest  to  the  sun,  and  when  they  are  travelling  at  their 
greatest  speed/' 

Annie.  "How  long  does  it  take  them  to  travel  round  their 
orbit  ?  " 

''  A  period  of  thirty-three  and  a  quarter  years.'* 

Herbert.  "  When  did  ^the  group  last  pass  through  the  earth's 
orbit  ?  " 

"  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  passing  through  during  the  v^hole 
of  the  five  years  extending  from  1865  to  1870,  for  in  the  November 
of  each  of  those'five  years  *  meteor  showers '  were  visible." 

Herbert.  "Then  shall  we  be  unable  to  see  a  November  star- 
shower  for  twenty-four  years  yet  to  come  ?  " 

**  No  display  to  which  the  name  '  shower '  may  be  applied  can  be 

expected  in  the  month  of  November  until  the  )ear  1898.     But  many 

meteors  may  be  seen  in  November  before  that  time.    For  though  the 

greatest  number  of  the  November  meteors  travel  in  one  large  group, 

there  are  also  many  millions  of  them  scattered  over  the  entire  orbit 

so  as  to  form  a  complete  oval  ring ;  and  when  the  earth  reaches  that 

part  of  its  orbit  which  passes  through  the  orbit  of  the  meteors,  some  of 
these,  small  bodies"generally  become  visible  to  us." 

Bertha.  *^Does  the  earth  come  in  contact  with  any  other  system 
of  meteors  beside  the  November  one  of  which  you  have  spoken  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  yes ;  with  more  than  a  hundred  systems.  But  we  do  not 
pass  through  them  eo  directly  as  we  pass  through  the  November 
group.  August  and  April  are  months  in  which  the  earth  encounters 
some  of  these  strange  little  bodies." 

Bertha.  '*  Are  all  meteors  as  small  as  those  belonging  to  the 
November  »)  stem  ?  " 
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"  The;  we  nut.    Sam«  of  them  ar«  larg«  «Dough  to  penetrate  (he 
earth's  atmoBphere  without  being  burnt  up,  and  then  explode  with  ■ 


terriffio  noiiie  Yerj  ne&r  to  the  earth's  lutfaoe.     Othert  plunge  right 
lato  the  eirth,  and  hdre  been  found  aeveral  tone  in  weight.    At  two 
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o'clock  «iM  monungy  ia  the  laoBtii  of  April,  1903,  a  bright  atetoor 
WAS  aooQ  in  th«  air  by  Mme  people  in  Normendy ;  »  few  minatei 
afterwards  a  loud  explosion  was  heard,  and  as  many  as  two  thousand 
stones  Mlf  one  of  then  woondiag  a  penon^s  arm.  The  iteBM  were 
too  hoi  to  be  keU  m  tbe  ndud  hand.  Is  tbe  jmt  1886  Mnahal 
Bazain*  fMnd  u  Meneo  •  wwtniirif  it— e  weiglmg  maily  ft  ton. 
In  June  of  the  •«■•  ytftr  Bioriy  o  thnneawH  — tonrir  oteHK  kSi  in 
Hungaiy*  oao  of  ChMi  wttgbiag  mote  tiuui  •  qnaitcr  of  o  ton.  In 
this  inataMoe  obe  o  IttadAow  meteor  wm  aeoBf  whlek  rrpioiloH  with 
a  great  aeiie.  The  Biitiah  Mxmnm  ^i^t^kmimm^  i^  Ingfi  sad  ¥aliMrf>le 
eollectiptt  of  wwtoerif  ficogMOois.'' 

Akkib.  **  To«  hoTo  spoken  of  a  eoBoeetioii  betwoua  ■wttiorii  ond 
comets.    CSiB yo« toll  «•,  pleoeo»  n^st  the  eoaooetioii  lo?* 

"  I  OMBOi;  for  it  k  not  koovo.  Thk  wtmah  kr  knovm :  fliot  the 
November  noteon  tfofid  in  the  ooom  orbit  as  a  eBM&  ooaaKt»ond 
that  the  k^e  groap  of  MOtoote  aeeoBpaaj  the  enewf,  aaoM  of  them 
going  bofiiffe  it,  hot  the  greater  niunber  fottomg  after.  The  Aagust 
meteor^  are  ako  aHoeistod  with  a  Torj  fine  oooMt,  the  oao  called 
Donative  CooMt,  whioh  appeefed  ia  ICM.  Moat  aatroaoiaiiw  now 
believe  that  every  ajntoai  of  aotoera  k,  or  has  bean,  attachod  ia  eome 
way  to  a  eoaiet»  aad  that  oivory  ooMOt  has  a  sjstsoi  of  meteors 
attached  to  k;  hot  lAat  k  the  nature  of  that  attaehmeni'tkey  do  not 
know.^ 

HEsnnr.  ^Then  if  the  earth  sheald  ooom  ia  eoBlsct  with  a 
comet,  thoogh  it  aught  not  be  iajnrod  hf  the  gaseout  eoasei  itself, 
would  it  not  be  fikel/  to  eaffior  horn  the  soitd  meteots  wkk^  eoom  to 
accomponj  eoBMts?** 

"  If  the  meteors  were  saisll  ones,  the  onl^  lesnlt  would  be  a  mag- 
nificent diffday  like  the  ITovraaber  shower ;  bat  if  they  were  large 
ones,  it  woold  poriiaps be  somewhat unpkasaat  tea  thi^iy-popokted 
country  like  Baglsad  to  be  on  that  nde  of  the  earth  iriddi  wonkL  be 
exposed  to  sash  a  *  baptkm  of  fire.*  ^ 

BEBnu.  ''Is  it  known  tHiother  the  meteoia  a»  of  eogr  nee  or 

not  ?  " 

"  Donbtkm  they  have  a  use ;  bntwbat  thattne  is»wheaoe  they 
come,  and  whither  they  go,  we  know  not ;  yot  many  men  of  thonght 
believe  them  to  be  the  means  by  which  the  son  k  sastsined — dmt  he 
attracts  them  to  fised  hk  own  fires.  Whatever  thek  nee  is^  dieir 
immense  numbers  and  orderly  movements  fill  us  with  adatiratioa  and 
wonder  at  the  mighty  power  and  unsearchable  wisdom  of  God." 
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Ankxjb.  '<  Mnjr  we  nik  yoa»  nowt  <m  wluit  mgbU  during  XhM  jmt 
tba  gceatest  nuaber  of  metatura  *re  expected  to  be  visible  P '' 

^  Oa  the  following  two : — NaTember  13-1  i,  and  Aogust  9-10, 
looking  eattwAid.  But  the  greatest  number  «re  to  be  seen  between 
midnight  and  daybreak,  and  that  is  a  time  when  all  young  people 
should  be  last  asleep,  their  mlnd»  peaceful  in  the  assurance  tbat  God 
will  take  eare  of  them;  that  though  the  earth  is  moving  with  a 
Telocity  of  sixty-five  thousand  miles  per  hour,  they  are  perfectly  safe 
under  the  watchful  care  of  their  Father  ia  heaven,^ 

Besides  Meteors,  there  are  Nebulsa,-or  patches  of  cloudy  matter, 
many  of  which,  when  seen  through  a  telescope  of  hig^  maguifyiag 
power,  are  found  to  be  clusters  of  stars.  We  give  an  engraving  of 
one^  which,  fisom  ita  shape,  k  ealled  the  Spical  Nebak. 
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QUERIES  AKD  ANSWERS. 
1.     7%4  mirtmUom  si^fjpl^  of  waHr  at  H^r^  «md  at  Kmimk^ 

&B,— >I  &ad  that  Moses  ia  spoken  of  ia  two  planes  as  smiting  a  zeok, 
when  water  rushed  from  it— fiiafc,  la  Exodus  xvii.,  1 — 7 ;  and  the  secood 
in  NumbesB  xx.,  1 — 13.  Won  these  two  miracles,  or  only  one  ?  I  find 
that  bocanse  the  events  were  alike,  and  both  places  are  called  Merlbah, 
some  people  here  think  there  were  not  two  miracles,  but  that  one  and  the 
same  mdracle  is  recorded  in  two  diffbrent  places.  ^  S.  L.  C. 

Answer. — Tliere  were  two  ndraoles,  which,  though  similar  in 
character,  were  quite  different  as  to  the  times  when  and  the  places 
where  they  ooonrred  The  first  miracle  was  wrought  soon  after  the 
people  had  left  Egypt ;  but  the  second  occurred  just  before  they  entered 
Canaan.  True  it  is  that  in  both  oases  the  people  thirsted  and  mur- 
mxtredy  and  in  both  cases  Moses  struck  a  rock,  and  water  leaped  forth 
by  the  power  of  G-od.  But  read  the  two  accounts,  and  compare  them 
one  with  another,  and  you  will  soon  perceive  the  difference  between 
them.  The  first  miraculous  supply  of  water  occurred  before  the  law 
was  given  on  Mount  Sinai,  and,  in  fact,  before  the  people  came  to  that 
mount ;  the  second  occurred  about  thirty-eight  years  after  that  event. 
When  the  first  miracle  was  wrought,  Aaron  was  but  just  beginning 
his  office  as  priest,  and  Miriam,  his  sister,  was  in  the  full  vigour  of 
life ;  but  when  the  second  miracle  took  place  Miriam  was  dead,  and 
in  the  same  chapter  you  have  a  record  also  of  the  death  of  Aaron. 
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The  places,  too,  where  the  miraoles  ooourred  were  widely  apart ;  for 
one  was  at  Horeb,  near  Ehephidim ;  the  other  was  at  Kadesh,  near  to 
Edom.    It  is  true  the  term  '*  Meribah  *'  is  applied  to  both,  but  this 
word  signifies  strife,  and  was  not  the  proper  and  original  name  of 
either  of  the  places ;  but  the  name  or  designation  was  applied  to  both 
in  order  to  characterize  the  peopVs  conduct,  because  in  both  cases 
they  strove  with  Moses.      The  name  "  Meribah "  was  therefore  a 
memorial  of  the  people's  sin.     Murmuring  is  indeed  a  great  sin,  and 
intensely  hateful  to  God.    Let  us,  therefore,  watch  and  pray  against 
it ;  and  instead  of  murmuring,  be  truthful  and  thankful,  and  praise 
Ood  at  all  times,  for  He  is  good,  and  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

2.     Why  did  Hezehiah  break  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent,  and  call  it 

Nehuahtan?    2  Kings   xviii,,  4.  G.  C. 

Answer. — The  brazen  serpent  referred  to  was  the  one  which 
Moses  made  in  the  wilderness  when  the  people  were  bitten  of  serpents, 
and  pf  which  we  have  the  following  account : — "And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  Make  thee  a  fiery  serpent,  and  set  it  upon  a  pole  :  and  it 
shall  come  to  pass  that  every  one  that  is  bitten,  when  he  looketh  upon 
it,  shall  live.  And  Moses  made  a  serpent  of  brass,  and  put  it  upon  a 
pole,  and  it  came  to  pass,  if  a  serpent  had  bitten  any  man,  when  he 
beheld  the  serpent  of  brass,  he  lived."  (Numbers  xzi.,  8,  9.)  That 
was  a  great  public  event,  a  wonderful  miracle,  and  worthy  of  per- 
petual memorial.  There  could  be  no  deception,  for  a  multitude  of 
people  were  thus  miraculously  healed ;  and  while  they  were  Kving 
evidences  of  the  miracle,  a  whole  nation  of  people  were  its  witnesses. 
Not  only  was  the  miracle  thus  attested,  but  it  was  Recorded  ;  and  not 
only  recorded,  but  the  instrument  employed — ^the  brazen  serpent — 
was  preserved  from  generation  to  generation  as  a  visible  monument 
of  the  wonderful  event.  And  here  we  find  it  in  Jerusalem,  about  700 
years  afterwards,  still  preserved,  unbroken  and  entire — that  identical 
serpent  of  brass  which  Moses  had  made  and  uplifted  on  a  pole,  and 
by  which  the  people  were  healed.  It  was  thus  a  sort  of  sacred  relio 
most  interesting  in  itself,  and  an  important  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  the  M(^saic  narrative.  We  can  well  imagine  with  what  interest 
Samuel,  David,  Nathan,  Solomon,  Isaiah  and  other  pious  men  would 
gaze  upon  that  shining  relic.  They  would  read  the  record  and 
wonder :  and  then  they  look  at  the  brazen  serpent  and  feel  their  faith 
strengthen,  and  say,  yes,  it  is  even  so.    Here  is  the  record  in  the 
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Book  itself  which  Moses  wrote  with  his  own  hand ;  and  here  is  the 
very  instmment  employed  ii^  the  miraculous  cure  of  the  people ! 
*'  Thank  God  I "  they  would  say,  "  that  both  are  still  preserved  evea 
to  our  own  day." 

But  our  readers  need  not  be  told  how  easy  it  is  for  a  feeling  of 
yeneration  to  degenerate  into  a  feeling  of  superstition  and  idolatry. 
It  was  even  so  in  this  case.  That  old  relic  was  not  only  venerated, 
but  worshipped.  Many  of  the  people  fell  down  before  the  idols  of  the 
heathen,  and  worshipped  Moloch  and  Chemosh,  Ashtaroth  and  Baal ; 
and  others,  not  so  deeply  depraved,  worshipped  and  burned  incense  to 
this  brazen  serpent.  When  this  took  place  the  old  relic  became  a 
snare,  and  it  was  time  for  it  to  be  broken  to  pieces.  Better,  far 
better,  for  the  most  venerable  and  precious  memorials  to  perish  than 
for  God  to  be  insulted  by  idolatry,  and  the  people  corrupted  by  super- 
stition. Therefore  the  good  King  Hezekiah,  in  the  great  reformation 
which  he  effected,  not  only  broke  the  images,  overturned  the  altars, 
and  cut  down  the  groves  of  idolatry,  but  he  seized  this  old  relic  also, 
and  called  it  *^  Nehushtan  *' — a  piece  of  brass — and  he  broke  it  iuto 
pieces.  Some  think  he  ground  it  into^  powder,  so  that  not  a  particle  of 
it  should  remain.  This  shows  us  plainly  that  the  dearest  idols  are 
to  be  given  up  for  the  sake  of  principle,  the  interests  of  religion,  and 
the  honour  of  God.  ' 

The  preservation  of  the  brazen  serpent  for  so  many  centuries  had 
servedits  purpose;  ithad for  so  long  aperiodfurnisheda visible  evidence 
and  memorial  of  the  great  miracle  of  healing  in  the  wilderness,  and 
now  even  the  destruction  of  the  instrument  would  serve  to  perpetuate 
its  memory  until  Christ  came ;  and  then  He  put  the  seal  of  His  own 
testimony  upon  the  record,  by  holding  it  forth  as  an  expressive  and 
instructive  type  of  Himself  as  the  Great  Healer  and  Saviour  of  the 
world,  saying,  ^^  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even 
80  must  the  son  of  man  be  lifted  up,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life."  (John  iii.,  14, 15.)  Readei', 
have  you  thus  looked  unto  Jesus  by  faith  as  your  Saviour  ? 
Bemember  you  cannot  save  yourself ;  there  is  no  Saviour  but  Christ : 
no  way  of  salvation  but  faith  in  Him.    Oh!  look  and  live. 


3.     The  volume  of  the  Book  which  speaks  of  Christ, 

« 

Mb.  Editor, — ^In  Psalm  xl.,  7, 1  read  thus  :  **  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I 
come :  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me.*'  Does  this  refer  to 
Christ  P  and  if  so,  what  is  the  volume  which  David  speaks  of?    Is  it  some 
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old  Yolume  which,  he  read  thousands  of  years  ago,  but  which  is  now  lost  ? 
And  if  not  lost,  pray,  sir,  can  you  inform  us  where  it  is  and  who  wrote  it  ? 

A  Fbibnd. 

Anbweb. — The  yolume  of  wUch  the  Psalmist  speaks  is  not  lost ;  it 
still  exists,  and  is  well  known  ;  indeed,  I  dare  say  the  inquirer  him- 
sdf  has  read  it,  and  read  the  very  parts  to  which  Dayid  refers.  It  is 
a  very  precious  volume,  one  which  David  loved  and  read  very  mnch, 
and  it  was  almost  the  only  volume  he  had.  Yet  it  was  then  a  very 
small  volume,  and  would  make  only  about  150  pages  of  a  common- 
sized  book.  It  was  no  other  than  the  volume  comprising  the  Five 
Books  of  Hoses  —  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and 
Deuteronomy.  This  remarkable  old  book  David  had,  and  as  a 
religious  king  he  had  probably  written  a  full  copy  of  these  books  for 
himself,  and  studied  it  with  great  avidity.  Hear  what  the  Psalmist 
says : — *<  O  how  I  love  thy  law  ;  it  is  my  meditation  all  the  day. 
Thou  through  thy  commandments  hast  ms^le  me  wiser  than  mine 
enemies.*'  **  I  have  more  understanding  than  all  my  teachers :  for  thy 
testimcmies  are  my  meditation.'^  The  Psalms  abound  with  sncli 
expressions. 

But  you  ask  where  do  the  writings  of  Moses  speak  of  Christ  ?  I 
answer  they  are  full  of  Christ.  So  fully  and  clearly,  indeed,  did 
Moses  write  and  speak  of  C&rkt,  that  our  Lord  says  to  the  Jews, 
^*  Had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would  have  believed  me,  for  he  spoke  of 
me."  (John  v.>  46.)  Look  at  the  first  promise  after  man^s  fall.  Who 
was  meant  by  tiie  seed  of  the  woman  in  Genesis  iii.,  15?  Christ. 
IHio  was  the  mysterions  being  foretold  to  Abraham,  as  one  in  whom 
all  nations  should  be  blessed  (Genesis  xii.,  3,  and  xxii.,  15 — 18)  P 
Christ.  Wlio  was  the  **  Shiloh  "  of  whom  the  dying  Patriarch  Jacob 
spoke  (Genesis  xlix.,  10)  P  Girist.  Who  was  the  prof^et  like  nnto 
Moses  who  should  come  in  the  fulnesd  of  time,  and  to  whom,  tlie 
gathering  of  the  people  should  be  (Deuteronomy  xviii.,  16)  ?  Christ. 
Who  is  the  Saviour  typified  by  all  the  sacrificial  victims  offered 
nnder  the  Law  of  Moses  ?  Christ.  Hence  He  is  said  to  be  the  Lamb 
of  God,  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world;  not  actually  slain  so 
early  as  that,  but  represented  from  the  beginning  by  type,  and  figure, 
and  promise  as  a  sacrificial  victim.  So  full  of  Christ  are  the  writings 
of  Moses,  that  our  Lord  when  on  earth  often  appealed  to  them  in 
proof  of  his  being  the  true  Messiah  alid  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
For  **  beginning  at  Moses  and  aU  the  prophets,  he  expounded  unto 
them  in  all  i^  scriptures  the  things  ccmceraing  himself  (Luke 
xxiv.,  27.)    In  the  passage  in  Psalm  xL,  7,  it  is  Christ  who  speaks  o^ 
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Himself  as  being  set  forth  in  the  volume  of  the  Book  as  a  saorifioe  for 
sin ;  and  then  a  thousand  years  before  His  incarnation  He  reoognijses 
the  Books  of  Moses  as  an  inspired  yolume,  and  distinguished  them  as 
speaking  perpetually  of  His  coming  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
Those  Jews  who  carefully  and  prayerfully  studied  Moses  and  other 
prophets,  were  prepared  to  receive  Christ  when  He  came.  Henoe 
Philip  said  to  If athanael,  ^  We  have  found  him,  of  whom  Moses  in 
the  law^  and  the  prophets,  did  write,  Jesus  of  Nazareih.''  '^  CSome  and 
see."  And  the  prayerful  Nathanael,  convinced  by  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  said,  on  beholding  Christ,  ^^£abbi;  thou  art  the  Son  of 
God ;  thou  art  the  King  of  IsraeL''  (John  L,  45  -49.)  How  beautifully 
do  the  Scriptures  harmonize  with  one  aaother  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  I  They  are  indeed  the  very  oracles  of  G-od.  Oh  !  that  we 
may  love  and  study  them  more  and  more,  for  they  are  full  of  Christ. 


Qtiesy  1*     The  unity  of  brethren,  like  the  dew  of  Sermon  and  Zlon. 

Sib, — There  is  a  passage  in  Psalm  ozxxiii.,  which  I  should  like  to  see  ex- 
plained. I  there  read,  in  verse  3,  that  union  is  compared  to  the  dew  of 
Hermon  and  Zion.  Pray,  sir,  how  can  union  be  like  dew  at  all ;  and 
why,  most  of  all,  like  the  dew  of  Harmoa  and  Zion  P  T.  G.  S. 

Answer. — Our  inquirer  should  fa&Te  induded  the  whole  Psalm, 
for  it  consists  of  only  three  verses,  and  it  represents  union  under  two 
images,  namely,  the  anointing  oil  of  Aaron,  and  the  dew  of  Hermon 
and  Zion.  ^  I  think  the  one  as  much  requires  explanation  as  ti^e  other 
— ^the  one  represeBts  odour,  the  other  fertility.  Let  us  read  the 
passages :  '^  Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to 
dwell  together  in  unity  I "  An  old  writer  says,  some  things  are  good  but 
not  pleasant,  such  as  trials  and  afflictions ;  and  some  things  are  pleasant 
but  not  good,  such  as  sinful  gFttificattens.  But  the  unity  and  love  of 
lM:<etfaren  are  both  good  and  pleasant ;  for  while  t^y  promote  holiness, 
they  also  secure  happiness. 

The  anointing  oil  for  the  High  Priest  was  exceedingly  preeious 
aad  oderiferous,  and  when  plentifully  poured  upcm  the  head  of  the 
pnest,  it  impacted  to  his  body  and  his  garments  a  ruh  perfume,  and 
rendered  Ms  personal  presenee  delightful  to  all  who  were  near  to  him. 
So  the  spirit  of  love  and  unity  filling  a  man's  soul  renders  his  presence, 
his  conversation,  and  his  influence  refreshing,  purifying,  hallowing, 
and  joyous;  the  fragrance  of  his  spirit  and  example  imparts,  a  sacred 
perfume  to  ail  around  like  the  sweetest  odours. 

The  otber  simile — the  dew  upon  Hernxm  and  Zion — ^is  also  very  ex- 
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pressive.  We  learn  from  Dr.  Pooocke  that  there  were  two  Zions  :  one 
in  Jemsalem,  the  other  in  Lebanon.  It  is  the  latter  to  which  reference 
18  here  made.  Hermon  was  the  name  given  to  the  snmmit,  and  Zion 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  same  monntain-range ;  and  the  oopions  dew 
which  bathed  the  higher  part  wonld  fall  and  flow  upon  the  lower,  and 
therefore  all  the  productions  of  the  entire  mountain -range  would 
become  refreshed  and  fertilized  by  its  influence.  The  stately,  wide- 
spreading  tree,  the  lowly  shrub,  the  tiny  plant,  the  modest  flower,  the 
trembling  bells  of  beauty,  and  the  humble  blades  of  grass,  would  all 
be  steeped,  as  a  Hying  writer  says,  "  with  the  unction  of  the  morning, 
ooyered  with  quiyering  sparks  of  liquid  light,  showered  in  millions 
from  the  same  inyisible  Hand." 

Now,  if  we  consider  a  tract  of  country  browned,  burnt,  and  barren 
for  want  of  dew  or  rain,  we  see  the  dreary  spectacle  of  a  soul  without 
loye ;  but  if  we  look  at  yerdant  Hermon  and  Zion,  coyered  with 
dew-drops  glittering  in  the  orient  sun,  we  see  the  blessed  influence  of 
fraternal  loye.  May  our  hearts  be  filled  with  loye,  and  our  Kyes  be 
the  actiye  manifestation  of  power  to  bless ! 


«  TAKE  US  THE  LITTLE  FOXES." 

"  Take  ns  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  that  spoil  the  yines.** — Solomon's 
Song  ii,  15.] 

A  MINISTER,  the  Key.  A.  D.  Vail,  in  preaching  to  a  large  gathering 
of  Sunday-school  children,  spoke  from  the  aboye  text.    He  said : — 

'*  In  Eastern  countries,  where  yineyards  are  numerous,  in  the  spring 
time  the  little  foxes  nibble  off  the  sweet  and  tender  buds,  so  that  the 
yineyards  are  left  bare  of  fruit  in  the  autamn.  The  little  bud  formed 
last  summer,  wrapped  in  its  winter  cradle,  begins  slowly  to  unfold, 
putting  forth  first  two  little  leayes,  then  more,  uien  a  hunored,  finally 
the  fruit-bud  and  blossom,  and  the  luscious  grape.  Take  care  of  the 
little  buds,  if  you  would  have  fruit  by-and-by. 

*<  Good  purposes  are  the  buds  out  of  which  are  to  grow  the  fruit 
of  future  life.  I  heard  of  a  little  boy  in  this  city  who  had  a  desire  to 
draw  pictures.  This  was  a  bud.  Me  then  showed  other  desires  for 
study,  and  a  good,  kind  gentleman  educated  him,  and  he  is  to-day  a 
leadmg  surgeon  in  this  city,  in  charge  of  one  of  the  city  hospitals. 

^*  Eyery  boy  and  girl  has  little  foxes  in  their  hearts.  You  must 
watch  them  and  driye  them  out.    I  will  describe  to  you 

"FiyE  LITTLE  FOXES, 

"  Firtt  little  fox — *  I  can*t.'  Some  of  you  haye  formed  the  habit, 
when  an  act  of  self-denial  is  required  of  you — some  errand  for  father 
or  mother— of  saying  'I  can't.'    Beware  of  this  little  fox. 
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"Second  UUle  fox — *NoT  JUST  NOW.'  When  you  are  deeply 
interested  in  a  story  and  it  is  school  time,  you  have  said,  *  Not  just 
now.'  '  Pretty  soon.'  '  In  a  minute  or  two.'  How  muoh  good  do  they 
destroy?    Beware  of  this  little  fox. 

"  ITiird  little  fox-^*  It  wasn't  me.'  When  there  was  a  laugh  in 
the  school-room,  everybody  says,  *  It  wasn't  me ' ;  or  when  a  baU  has 
gone  through  the  school-room  window,  everybody  says,  *  It  wasn't 
me.'  It  is  the  best  way  to  say,  'I  had  something  to  do  with  that.' 
Beware  of  this  little  fox. 

"  Fourth  litUe  fox^*  I  can't  help  it.'  A  little  boy  has  a 
wretched  temper,  and  he  says,  *  1  can't  help  it.'  He  has  heard  grown 
people^  say  it.  A  little  girl  always  trips  and  faUs,  or  is  fdways 
knocking  something  off  the  table,  and  says,  '  I  can't  help  it'  Be 
wise,  ana  conquer  your  temper,  or  you  will  get  to  be  a  coward  and 
unable  to  stand  up  before  your  duties  and  perform  them. 

''  I\fth  little  fox — *  I  don't  cabb.'  Many  boys  and  girls  by  con- 
stantly saving  thLS  get  into  habits  of  not  oaring.  One  little  thistle 
seed  floating  in  the  air,  if  allowed  to  take  root  in  the  earth,  will 
produce  thousands  of  others.  A  man'  had  a  great  many  servants, 
and  in  order  to  test  them  put  a  great  stone  in  the  road.  Twenty 
passed  by  without  trying  to  remove  it.  At  last  one  came  up  who 
said  it  ouffht  not  to  be  there,  and  with  great  effort  removed  it.  and 
found  underneath  a  purse  of  gold  to  reward  him  for  his  carefulness. 
So  you  will  lose  the  esteem  of  others,  the  greatest  prize  you  can  win, 
if  you  do  not  drive  away  this  little  fox. 

**  1  will  tell  you  of 

''THREE  watchmen 

who  will  drive  out  these  little  foxes : — 

"  First  watchman^*  I  can  do  it.'  When  a  duty  comes,  say,  *  I 
can  do  it.'  A  boy  labouring  in  a  rope-walk,  when  one  hand  gets 
tired  takes  the  other,  and  so  succeeds. 

*^  Second  watchman — *  1  OUGHT  to  do  it.'  To  please  God  and 
followyour  own  conscience. 

**  !third  tvatchman — *  I  will  do  it,'  and  God  will  help  you,  and 
you  will  be  able  to  succeed.  Your  will,  if  you  master  it,  will  always 
keep  you  safe.  In  the  window  of  a  shop  I  saw  the  other  day  a  flower 
called  the  *  Flower  of  the  Holy  Spirit.'  In  the  centre  is  a  yellow 
shape  of  a  dove,  a  perfect  dove,  resting  in  the  white  beautiful  leaves. 
So  with  the  Holy  Spirit  in  your  hearts,  watching  over  you,  you  may 
win  eternal  life.    May  God  help  you  and  bless  you  I" 


DON'T  KILL  TIME. 

'*  Spabe  a  copper,  sir ;  I'm  starving,"  said  a  poor,  half-clad  man  to  a 
gentleman  who  was  hastening  homeward  ^through  the  streets  in 
the  great  city  one  bitter  cold  night.  **  Spare  a  copper,  sir ;  and  God 
will  oless  you." 


StKBck  witk  tlw  iettow's  anBncr  and  ttppeannc^  ike  yirtkinan 
rtp^d: 

^  You  took  M  if  you  had  aean  betttr  ilagw.  If  yon  urill  tell  no 
candidly  ^rhat  haa  been  your  greatest  fiiling  tlmougii  life,  Pli  give 
you  eBoagh  money  to  pay  fbr  your  lodgings,*' 

**  Vm  afnid  I  oouM  Mrdiy  do  tha V  &e  beggaj  apimwidy  intii  a 
monmlul  amile, 

'^  Try,  vaa— try,*"  «AiM  tlM  gentleoMiu  <^  ficn?^  »  sldUkg  to 
aharpen  your  memory ;  only  be  sure  you  speak  t^o  trutli."' 

Tbe  Bum  psoaaed  the  coin  tiglitly  in  Mb  handy  and,,  atftorliimkbg 
far  xeariy  a  minute,  said : 

^To  be  lioneat  with  yon,  then,  i  beHeve  my  greateat  fault  kM 
be«n  IB  learning  to '  kill  tian/  When  I  wasayonngatorlhadki]!^ 
lorfiog^ponnta)  wfao  lot  mo  do  pvelty  much  aa  I  liked ;  ao  I  kacaoe 
idle  and  careleaa^  and  nevar  once  tkomglit  of  tko  ckango  whack  wb 
IB  atoro^  for  Bie«  la  the  liafo  that  I  akoold  oxie  day  mak»  my  mark 
in  tko  world,  I  -was  acnt  to  coUege ;  boi  there  I  waatod  my  time  ia 
idle  dionBOiga  and  Mq^naifo  amuaemonts.  If  I  bad  baoi  a  peoi 
hoy,  with  neoeaaity  atariag  aae  in  tke  &ce^  I  tlnak  I  ahottldbavoaoae 
better.  But  aemehow  I  Ml  into  tko  Botkm  that  life  waa  to  be  one 
contEDDcd  holiday ;  I  gaadaally  beoaoBao  fond  of  wine  atnd  cempaBy. 
In  a  fffw  yoora  my  paventa  both  died ;  and  yea  ean  gueaa  tko  rest  I 
soon  waated  what  little  they  left  me,  and  num  it  u  too  laite  to  oooibat 
with  my  old  kdbata.    Yea,  air }  idleaeaa  has  rained  me.'* 

*'  I  believe  your  story,*'  replied  tko  gentlenian,  **  aad  wiiea  I  get 
home,  ni  tell  it  to  my  boys  as  a  warning.  I  am  aonry  lor  you ;  in- 
deed I  am.  But  it  is  never  too  lato  to  ivlbrm.  Come  to  my  office 
to-morrow,  and  let  me  try  to  inspire  you  with  freah  Qaurage.]' 

And  giving  the  man  another  piece  of  money^  aad  iadicatibg'whire 
he  could  be  found,  he  hurried  away. 

Never  *<  kill  time,'^  boys ;  he  is  your  best  friend.  Don't  let  it 
slip  through  your  fingers  when  youn^,  aa  tke  beggar  did.  The  days 
of  your  boyhood  are  the  most  precious  you  will  ever  see*  Thehabiti 
you  will  get  into  will  stick  to  you  like  wax.  If  they  ace  good  oaes, 
life  wiU  be  a  pleasure,  aud,  above  all,auece88-^I  mean  a  true  saaceM. 
You  oaay  not  grow  ri^,  but  your  life  will  be  a  real  siuocesa,  MVtt- 
theleaa. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  you  waste  your  eaiiy  yoois,  live  £or  Ian  OBly» 
trifle  with  your  opporiunitiea,  you  will  find,  after  a  while,  that  your 
life  is  a  failure — ^yea,  even  if  you  should  be  aa  rich  as  Crcesua. 

One  of  the  saddest  things  is  to  meet  a  man  who  has  let  golden 
opportunities  go  by  him  just  enteimg  the  battle  of  life,  yet  entirely 
unfitted  for  his  position*  He  is  to  be  pitied,  and  yet  blamed.  In 
this  favoured  land  everyone  may  now  learn  to  read  and  write. 
But  how  often  we  meet  youog  men  unable  to  write  a  doaen  Hbm 
without  mistakes  t  Be  assured,  young  firiends,  It  will  be  a  souree  of 
shame  to  you  as  men,  if  you  do  not  pay  attention  to  edueation  and 
religion  as  boys. 


TIm  world  ii  iULl  ctf  good  'books  to  vood.  Yim  are  sumoiided 
wiA  firknds  and  relative.  Be  w»ii«d  in  time,  and  coin  happinees 
and  hoBonr  in  tiie  fbtttre  from  the  xodoBtrT'  and  piety  of  the  inreaent, 
and  jovL  will  not  hare  read  this  page  in  YBin^-^merry^s  Museum* 


OWL  JUVEME  IDSSIOIAM  AGENCT,  &@. 

"  or  ■ 

PnHrcj«  Bir&,  Oldbvht  aw©  Tiptok  CtacrrTT. — W^  held  our  Xurenile 
Miaaioaavy  meeting  in  the  cltapel  on  Oiindaj  evemng,  April  26th,  18-74. 
Oar  oH  and  esteemed  friend,  9fr.  Benjamin  Bailey,  presided.  The  annual 
repoit  was  read  hy  tho  secretEiry,  and  very  intereatmg  addreaaes  were 
dc^ered  by  Heaara.  W.  Dudley,  of  Biackbeath ;  J.  Gould,  of  Tipton ; 
and  J.  ftzntfi,  of  Princea  Snd.  We  thts  year  tried  the  experiment  of 
oirenlating  a  tkoaaand  handbiSa  amtooncing  the  meeting,  and  the  reault 
was  that  Botwithataading  the  dachnesa  oa  trade  conaeqnent  nponthe 
strilEe  of  tibe  Bkdc  Country  miners,  we  had  a  large  andience^  and  tixe 
total  amount  resiKEed  was  orer  £1  more  than  we  have  eTer  got  before. 
The  reoitationa — aereral  of  whloh  were  original  compoaittomi  —  were 
remazfaibly  appropriate,  and  were  leceired  with  even  grater  applauae 
than  Tzauu.  They  •  were  aa  foHowa : — ^Introductory  Addreaa,  in  Terse, 
£dwaid  Eadea,  Jan.  ;  The  GoBector^  Petition,  Annie  Stanway ;  Small 
Thinga,  Ghffa  W heale ;  A  Miaaioaary  Pact,  Chariea  Grore,  jnn. ;  On 
MiaaioBa,  Ibry  Stanway :  The  Master^  Oall,  Sarah  Bradley  i  Prose 
XHalogne  on  our  Ohina  Hiaaion,  Walter  Lloyd  and  Arthur  mradkins; 
On  ^Qssion  !l^nance,  William  H.  Bound. 

The  report  ia  as  fbllowa : — By  Boxes — ^BTary  Pinnock,  £1  7s.  M. ; 
ToungMen*s  Select  Glass,  lOa.;  loung  Women's  Select  Glass,  2fl.9d.;  First 
GfatsaBoys,  2a9d.;  Boys' School,  128.  2}d.;  Girls'  School,  6s.  Il|d. ;  Total, 
£8  3s.  5d. ;  By  Cards — S.  Bradley,  Be.  Id.;  S.  Onions,  5b.  6d.  ;  A.  Mason, 
5a. ;  X.  Jamea,  5b.  ;  G.  Whittle,  5a. ;  H.  Gould,  5a. ;  J.  Tyler,  4s.  4d.  ; 
Ii.  Bishop,  4a.  td. ;  P.  Reynolda,  3a.  8d. ;  J.  Eades,  8a  6d.;  A.  Nicholls, 
38.  Id. ;  A.  Stanway,  38.;  J.H.  PhUpotts,  2s.  lOd. ;  R.  Whitehouse,  2s.  6d. ; 
J.  Partridge,  28.6d. ;  E.  Gcore,  Sa.  4d. ;  R.  H.  Attweod,  2a.  4d. ;  A.  Piaher, 
28. ;  H.  JaBkam,  Sa.  ^  ;  S.  A.  WeQm^a,  la.  2d.  ;  S.  Partzidge,  2a.  2d« ; 
H.  SwaoUdna,  2s.  Id. ;  S.  Itoviea,  2a.  •,  K.  GaHaar,  2a.  ;  J.  luaoU,  2a. ;  A. 
Biaadl,  la.  ftd.;  G.  Helsoo,  la  Sd.;  D.  Stcvems  la.  6d.;  D.  Leinon,  le.  4d. 
E.  BSA,  la.  2d. ;  G.  Grore,  la.  Id.  ;  S.  Kitlriiiam,  la.  Id.  ;  E.  Allbatt,  la. ; 
8.  A.  Smith,  la.;  N.  Kasaeti,  lid. ;  A.  M.  InaoU,  lOd. ;  S.  Swxmierton,  7d., 
£.  KiehoUa,  6d. ;  BdmE  Suma,  7d. ;  Total,  £^  17s.  6d. ;  By  Public 
CoUeetion,  £5  15&  6^.    Gzand  Toital,  £11  16a.  6|d.     Tnoa.  FucaocK. 

W^4Ka7iaLD.-^^>n  Sunday,  A^^  19th,  we  held  oar  Juvenile  Miaaioaary 
meeting  at  Grove  Soad,  Wakefield.  The  attendance  was  good.  The 
meeting  waa  conducted  and  auatainad  by  onr  juveaile  friends^  fiemry 
Wright,  a  acdiolar,  iwesided ;  and  eleven  other  s^olara  recited  a  number 
of  piecea>  caUed  **  A  BEiasiDDary  Meetiug."  Several  hymns  aelacted  from 
the  '*  A^mftTM^n  Songatar  "  were  atmg  by  the  children,  coadneted  by  our 
friend  Mr.  G.  J^aakbum,  and  the  meeting  waa  ^oroughly  oajoyed  by  all 

preaent 

MiaaionaxyboBSs  had  been  uaed  in  the  olaaaea,  and  carda  taken  by 
some  of  the  Bdu>las&     The  subjoined  is  the  result,  via. : — By  Boxea, 
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£1 168.  8d.  By  Caid»— A.  Oakes,  7a. ;  W.  Howen,  58.  7cL ;  B.  JeiriU) 
68.  4d. ;  J.  W.  Harrison,  68. ;  G.  Kendall,  Ss.  4d. ;  J.  Jeirill,  88. ;  Wright, 
Schofield,  28.  6d.;  W.  Dickinson,  28.;  W.  H.  Caper,  18.  9d.;  QaxntiiX 
Pearson,  Is.  4d.— £1 168.  lOd.  Pablio  Collection,  £1  13s.  7id.  Total, 
£6  68.  8id.  J.  T. 

MossLBT. — The  annnal  meeting,  which  took  place  on  Easter  Sunday, 
April  6,  1874,  was  very  well  attcuaded,  and  the  enUiusiasm  with  which 
the  results  of  the  gear's  lahours  were  reoeiyed  prove  that  a  miasioiiaiy 
spirit  runs  very  high  in  Mosiley.  We  cannot  report  an  increase  of  finsnoe 
this  year,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  year  we  have  raised  over  £300  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  debt 
and  making  some  needful  improyements  in  our  Wyre  Street  School ;  and 
I  think,  taking  this  fact  into  consideration,  the  Mossley  people  must  be 
very  earnest  in  their  endeaTours  to  aid  our  noble  missionaries  in  their 
arduous  labours.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Thea  Taylor,  who 
made  a  few  pointed  and  practical  remarks,  and  whose  courteous  and 
cheerful  demeanour  kept  up  a  liyely  interest  throughout  the  meeting. 
Addresses  were  also  deliyered  by  the  Bevs.  E.  Minton  (Congregational 
minister),  John  Taylor  (our  worthy  superintendent),  Messrs.  W.  Broad- 
bent,  S.  Holt,  J.  Shaw,  and  J.  Fielding.  The  recitations  and  singing  by 
the  children  were  also  a  yery  attractiye  feature  of  our  meeting,  and  the 
congregation  generally  seem  to  welcome  with  pleasure,  the  annual  return 
of  our  noble  missionary  effort,  which  renders  support  towards  sending 
the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  the  poor  heathen  people.  In  the  eyenisg 
we  had  a  seryice  of  sacred  song,  and  an  address  by  the  Bey.  John  Taylor; 
and.  the  amount  raised  by  this  means  has  au^ented  our  funds  consider- 
ably. All  honour  is  due  to  Messrs.  Bengamin  and  Theo.  Taylor  for  the 
earnestness  with  which  they  haye  laboured  in  this  matter,  and  I  haye  no 
doubt  they  will  long  be  remembered  by  both  teachers  and  scholars. 

The  total  amount  raised  from  all  sources  is  £39  168.  2Jd,,  which  sum 
is  an  vupLe  testimony  that  our  Sunday-school  children  haye  not  lost  their 
love  for  Christian  missions,  and  that  their  hearts  are  full  of  sympathy  for 
those  whose  Hyes  and  hearts  are  darkened  by  heathen  superstition. 

Thos.  Bbbbt. 

.  Staltbbiogb  CmcuiT. — Chapel  Stbbbt  School  JxryBiOLB  Mission- 
A&T  SociETT. — ^The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday, 
the  19th  April.  The  Bey.  Joseph  Hughes  presided,  and  gave  an  exoellsnt 
address  on  our  China  Mission.  Addresses  were  giyen  by  MessrsL  Joseph 
James,  Hueh  Mellor,  Jonathan  Kinder,  Thomas  Worth,  and  B.  P.  Whit- 
worth ;  and  recitations  by  Bichard  Lowe,  William  Hall,  Ann  Leyer,  and 
Thos.  Mellor.  The  following  is  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  our  young 
people  at  CAiapel  Street  School  to  help  our  mission :— ^Uected  by  Mar- 
garet Morris,  6d. ;  Joseph  NuttaU,  lid. ;  Albert  Hague^  Is. ;  Balph 
Lawton,  Is. ;  Thos.  Street,  is.  2d. ;  Isabella  Shekly,  la.  8d. ;  Jamei 
Pamell,  Is.  3d.  ;  Smith  Whitham,  Is.  4d.;  John  Houseley,  Is.  9d. ;  EH 
Mellor,  Is.  lid. ;  Jas.  Wilson,  2s. ;  Albert  James,  2s. ;  A  Friend,  20.; 
Sarah  H.  Specif  2s.  9d.;  Capt.  Hardy,  3s.  4d.  ;  Thos.  Mellor,  8s.  6d.; 
Bichard  Lowe,  3s.  6d. ;  First  Class  Young  Women,  3s.  8d. ;  Joehoa 
CotteriU,  48.  6d. ;  A  Friend  of  Missions,  14s. :  Sarah  Saxon,  £1 ;  Jaos 
Slater,  £1  Is.;  Second  Class  Young  Women,  £1  10s.;  total, £6  48.  3d.: 
Collected  at  meeting,  £1  68.  ;  Grand  total,  £7  9s.  8d.  The  total  is  a  con- 
siderable adyanoe  on  last  year.  Josbfk  Jakbs,  Secretary. 
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JULIA    SANDERSON. 

(DSWSBUaY  BOAD,    LEEDS.) 

It  is  believed  that  in  the  removal  of  our  dear  young  sister  death  has 
gained  no  common  spoil — Uiat  the  Church,  the  school,  and  the  fEunily 
liave  been  robbed  of  an  ornament  and  a  treasure. 

From  her  earliest  years  little  Julia  was  of  a  reflective  and  serious  turn 
of  mind.  Being  sent  to  our  Sunday-school  at  the  age  of  five  years,  it 
was  her  privilege  to  be  early  instructed  in  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
and  to  be  guarded  by  parental  care  from  those  tempting  pleasures  and 
irreligious  associations  which  are  often  so  fSeitally  ensnaring  to  the  youthful 
mind.  Some  beneficial  results  from  these  instructions  and  this  care 
appeared  even  during  her  childhood.  They  prepared  her  heart  to  receive 
deep  impressions  from  the  preaching  of  tiie  Gospel ;  they  inspired  her 
mind  with  a  profound  reverence  for  the  Sabbath-day ;  they  gave  her  a 
taste  for  readusg  religious  literature,  and  they  so  solemnly  impressed  her 
mind  with  a  conviction  of  the  perpetual  presence  of  God  that  she  did  not 
dare  to  practise  what  her  conscience  disapproved. 

Parents  in  general  are  perhaps  but  little  aware  of  the  religious  suscep- 
tibility of  their  children.  The  human  mind  when  just  emerging  from  its 
infancy  is  often  more  easily  interested  with  religious  subjects  than  with 
any  other ;  and  whilst  the  pages  of  inspiration  contain  the  deep  things  of 
God — *' into  which  angels  desire  to  look'' — many  o^  its  most  important 
facts  and  histories  are  exquisitely  adapted  to  captivate  and  impress  the 
heart  of  a  little  chUd. 

Our  young  sister  was  distinguished  by  good  sense  and  an  amiable  dis- 
position, and  was  greatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her.  She  was  uniformly 
attentive  to  domestic  duties,  and  felt  real  pleasure  in  anticipating  the 
wishes  of  parents  and  friends.  But  her  hope  of  eternal  happiness  did  not 
rest  on  mere  propriety  of  conduct.  She  deeply  felt  the  depravity  of  her 
heart,  and  was  anxiously  concerned  to  be  found  in  Christ-—"  not  having 
her  own  righteousness."  In  very  early  life  she  was  the  subject  of  strong 
religious  impressions,  and  at  times  suffered  deep  distress  of  mind  arising 
from  the  fear  that  she  was  a  stranger  to  the  regenerating  influences  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  We  are  not  in  the  possession  of  facts  which  enable  us  to 
point  to  any  precise  period  of  conversion,  or  the  means  which  led  specially 
to  it.  It  would  seem  that  her  young  heart,  like  the  heart  of  Lydia,  was 
gradually  opened  to  receive  the  truth.  We  do  learn,  however,  that  she 
experienced  deep  conviction  for  a  short  time  from  a  view  of  her  sinfulness ; 
but  the  illuminating  influences  of  the  Spirit  being  abundantly  imparted 
to  her,  she  was  soon  led  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  consolations  of  the 
€k)8peL  She  joined  class  in  March,  1871,  being  then  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  remained  a  steady,  consistent  member  of  the  Church,  and  a 
regular  attendant  at  class  up  to  the  time  of  her  death. 

Her  conduct  in  the  school  was  most  exemplary  and  becoming.  Whether 
teaching  herself  or  being  taught,  she  manifested  on  all  occasions  the  most 
amiable,  gentle,  courteous  spirit,  and  by  her  winning  manners,  and  beam- 
ing, happy  countenance,  commanded  the  admiration  and  love  of  us  all. 

Her  death  was  most  sudden  and  unexpected,  but  gloriously  triumphant 
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—indeed,  it  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  biographer  to  record  enfeh  an 
exultant  end  as  our  young  frioiid  found.  We  said  her  end  was  sudden, 
and  it  was.  On  Uie  Sabbath  she  took  her  accustomed  place  in  the  Sunday- 
school  ;  she  joined  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  with  her  wonted  meek- 
ness, heartiness,  and  reverence,  and  appeared  in  her  usual  state  of  health. 
On  Monday  she  came  home  from  her  work  exceedingly  unwell ;  on  Tuesday 
a  most  violent  and  raging  inflanmiation  set  in,  and  on  Wednesday  mom* 
ing  she  was  a  corpse. 

On  the  night  preceding  her  death  her  moAer  heard  ker  repeatiBg  the 
words  of  holy  resignation,  **  Not  my  will,  O  Lord,  but  ThiBe  be  done." 
She  colled  her  father  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and,  hastening 
into  her  rocm,  he  found  her  mvoh  changed  in  appesrance.  Her  whole 
fiwe  was  lit  up  with  a  heavenly  radiaBce  as  she  told  him  she  was  "  going 
to  Jesus.*'  **  Oh,  fiither,"  she  said,  "  you  doa*t  know  how  happy  I  feel ! 
Jesus  is  near.  He  is  waiting  for  me,  fother."  She  expressed  a  wish  that 
they  would  sing  to  her.  '*  What  shall  we  sing  ?  "  said  some  one  standmg 
near.  She  replied,  **  f^g  the  hymn  commencing  with  *  Dear  Jesus,  srsr 
at  Thy  side '  " — a  hymn  which  had  been  sung  by  the  schools  in  Leeds  at 
one  of  their  Whitsun^e  gatherings,  and  which  was  always  a  spedil 
favourite  of  Julia's  from  the  time  she  heavd  it. 

HJer  dear  mother  was  much  distvessed  with  ilie  intense  pain  and  agony 
of  body  her  child  was  evidmitiy  endmBg.  "Oh,  mo&er,''  she  said, 
pathetically  and  tendeiiy,  **  wlwt  are  my  sufferings  oompwred  to  the 
■uffiBriags  of  my  Saviour  ?  "  And  thai  she  discoursed  for  a  considerable 
time  upon  the  sufferings  of  Ohrist,  to  the  astonishmeBt  of  all  present 
'^  It  is  hard  to  die,"  she  said,  **  withoat  seeing  my  dear  leader  and 
teachen  and  soholare;  but  teQ  them,"  she  siwl,  emphatically,  "tell 
them  I  have  gone  to  heaven,  and  hope  to  meet  them  all  t£ere."  She  then 
most  affectionately  entreated  her  little  sisters  to  be  good  giris,  and  try  to 
meet  her  above.  Next,  ehe  turned  to  her  parents,  and  would  not  be 
satisfied  until  they  hiMi  both  promised  that  they  would  meet  in  class,  and 
endeavoiir  to  meet  her  in  heaven.  *'The  dass,*'  she  said,  with  clasped 
hands,  and  in  a  state  of  most  holy  ecstasy — '^tiM  class  is  where  I 
received  my  good  !  They  were  not  earthly  meetings,  motiker ;  they  wero 
heavenly  meetings  to  my  soul."  She  repeatedly  reminded  those  about 
her  that  she  had  not  religion  to  seek  in  her  last  hour,  and  that  the  future 
was  quite  bright. 

Her  suff^ngs  weie  Tery  intense,  so  mudi  so  that  at  times  Aq  cctdH 
scarcely  be  contained  in  bed ;  but,  under  all  the  power  of  firitfa,  the  mild- 
ness of  her  temper  and  the  fervour  of  her  piety  mene  brightly  forth,  and 
died  a  heavenly  illumination  through  the  valley  of  13ie  shadow  of  death. 
About  a  quarter  c^  an  hour  before  her  death  she  called  for  har  mother, 
and  on  her  approaching  her  bedside,  she  stroked  her  ailectionatdy  and 
gently  down  t^  ^e,  and  said,  **  Bless  yon,  mel^er  !  "  Then  turning 
her  headalitke,  she  waved  her  hand  slighldy,  and  whispered,  "Take 
me,  Jesus  !  Take  me ! "  That  prayer  was  soon  answered.  Jesus  took 
her.  And  so  died  our  young  friend,  in  the  sev^iteenih  year  of  her  age, 
affording  another  proof  of  the  triumphant  power  of  faith  over  the  sugges- 
tions of  Satan  and  unbelief,  t^  tortuie  of  disease,  and  the  darkness  of 
the  grave.  So  died  our  younf?  friend,  leaving  a  happy  testimony  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  gvaoe  which  gave  haj^Hness  in  lifo,  tnumph  in  death,  and 
bliss  to  all  eternity.  May  all  our  young  readers  enjoj  the  same  blessings 
m  lifo,  in  death,  and  ever  1  J*  ^ 
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HE  COULD  BE  TRUSTED. 

Alfred  was  missed  obc  nigbt  aboul  Bunset.  Motlier  was  getting 
anxious,  for  she  always  wished  him  to  be  at  hoiae  early.  A  ne%h- 
boar,  coming  in,  said  a  number  of  boys  bad  gone  to  the  riTer  to 
fiwim,  and  he  thought  it  likely  Alfred  was  with  them. 

*^  No,^'  said  the  mother,  <<  he  prondsed  me  he  wofuld  neiper  go 
there  without  my  leave,  and  he  (ilu)ay%  keeps  his  word." 

But  seven  o'clock  came,  then  eight,  and  mother  was  still  listening 
for  Alfred's  step  j  but  it  was  half-past  eight  before  his  shout  and 
whistle  were  heard,  when  he  ran  in  at  the  gate. 

'*  Confess  bow,"  said  the  neighbeur, ''  that  you  hay  e  been  to  the 
riyer  with  the  other  boys,  and  bo  kept  away  till  late." 

How  the  boy*s  eyes  flashed,  and  the  crimseik  mounted  to  his 
cheeks ! 

^'  1^0,  sir  I  I  promised  my  mother  that  I  would  meter  go  there 
without  her  leaye,  and  do  you  think  that  I  would  tell  a  falsehood  ? 
I  helped  James  to  find  the  cows  that  had  strayed  into  the  wood>  and 
didn't  think  I  should  be  so  late." 

James  coming  up  the  street  just  then  came  in  to  say  he  was  afraid 
they  had  been  alarmed ;  he  and  Alfred  had  been  so  far  in  the  wood 
it  made  them  late  in  getting  home. 

'*  I  think,"  said  the  neighbour,  turning  to  the  mother  as  he  took 
his  hat  to  go  home,  ^* there  is  comfort  in  store  for  you,  madam.  Such 
a  boy  as  t^t  will  xnake  a  noble  man." 


TEDDIE'S  PRAYER. 

These  is  a  little  boy,  whom  I  often  see  running  aix)ut  in  the 
Tillage  where  I  live— a  sharp,  good  little  fellow,  and  he  is  called 
Teddie.*  Our  village  is  not  far  from  a  large  market-town,  and  en 
Easter  Mondays  there  is  always  a  deal  of  life  in  this  town. 

Children  with  their  fathers  and  mothers  troop  down  the  lanes 
and  roads  from  the  country  for  miles  round,  with  beaming  faees  and 
happy  voices,  to  see  the  attractions  of  the  town ;  and  they  return 
home  loaded  with  toys,  and  buns  and  oranges,  and  all  sorts  of  nice 
things. 

Well,  last  Easter  Monday  it  rained  heavily,  and  the  wind  blew, 
and  everything  foretold  a  disappointing  day  for  the  children.  Kone 
-watched  the  weather  more  than  Teddie,  for  he  had  set  his  heart  on 
the  day's  enjoyment.  At  length  says  he  to  his  mother,  *'  Shall  we 
go  to  the  fair  if  it  keeps  raining  ?  " 

"  No,  Teddie,"  is  the  unwilKng  reply ;  **  mamma  is  not  very  well, 
and  we  must  not  go  in  the  rain." 

Sad  news  for  Teddie !  And  seeing  his  hopes  blighted  his 
countenance  falls,  and  his  eyes  fill  with  tears.  But  see ;  his  face 
brightens  again — a  new  thought  has  struck  him  I  He  leaves  his 
watching-place  at  the  window,  opens  the  back-door,  and  goes  into 
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the  yard.    What  is  he  going  to  do  ?    His  mother  wonders,  and 
watches  him,  hut  unknown  to  Teddie. 

As  soon  as  he  gets  into  the  yard  he  clasps  his  tiny  hands  devoutly, 
and  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  as  in  prayer,  says,  '<  God^  will  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  make  it  give  up  raining  to-day."  This  was  all  his 
earnest,  sincere  prayer. 

No  sooner  has  he  ended  than  into  the  house  he  hurries,  and  shonts, 
triumphantly,  to  his  mother,  "  It's  sure  to  give  up  raining  soon. 
Mamma,  make  haste  and  get  ready." 

'*  But,  my  dear  child,  how  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

"Oh,  mamma,"  the  little  fellow  replies,  "haven't  you  told  me 
many  a  time  when  my  head  ached  that  God  would  cure  it  if  I  asked 
Him,  and  can't  He  stop  the  rain  too  ?  I've  asked  Him  in  the  yard, 
and  it's  sure  to  he  line  directly." 

Soon  afterwards  the  rain  did  pass  away.    Teddie  and  his  mother 
^  went  to  the  town,  and  he  enjoyed  himself  to  his  heart's  content. 

In  this  simple  and  expectant  manner  should  Christians,  young  and 
old,  come  to  their  Heavenly  Father  for  hlessings,  with  humhle  yet 
confident  request ;  and  out  of  the  ahundanoe  of  His  goodness  He  will 
liberally  supply  their  needs. 


LUTHER  WHEN  A  BOY. 

Most  of  my  young  readers  probably  do  not  know  that  Martin 
Luther,  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  that  ever  lived,  was  in  hU 
boyhood  so  poor  that  he  went  about  the  streets  of  the  city  singing 
songs  for  a  little  money  to  buy  food  to  keep  him  from  starring.  But 
he  was  a  faithful  student,  and  deeply  pious,  and  God  raised  up 
friends  for  him,  and  made  him,  at  last,  the  great  and  useful  man  that 
he  was. 

On  a  cold,  dark  night,  when  the  wind  was  blo^ng  hard,  Conrad, 
a  worthy  citizen  of  a  Utile  town  in  Germany,  sat  playing  his  flute, 
while  Ursula,  his  wife,  was  preparing  supper.  They  heard  a  sweet 
\oice  singing  outside — 

**  Foxes  to  their  holes  have  gone, 
Every  bird  into  its  nest ; 
But  I  wander  here  alone, 
And  for  me  there  is  no^rest." 

Tears  filled  the  good  man's  eyes,  as  he  said,  "  What  a  pity  that 
voice  should  be  spoiled  by  being  tried  in  such  weather." 

**  1  think  it  must  be  toe  voice  of  a  child.  Let  us  open  the  door 
and  see,"  said  his  wife,  who  had  lost  a  little  boy  not  long  before,  and 
whose  heart  was  opened  to  take  pity  on  the  litUe  wanderer.  | 

Conrad  opened  the  door  and  saw  a  little  ragged  child,  who  said— 

**  Charity,  good  sir,  for  Christ's  sake." 

"  Come  in,  my  little  one,"  said  he.    **  You  shall  rest  with  me  for 
the  night." 
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The  boy  said,  '<  Thank  God  1 "  and  entered.  The  heat  of  the 
room  made  him  faint,  but  Ursula^s  kind  care  soon  restored  him.  They 
gaye  him  some  supper,  and  then  he  told  them  that  he  was  the  son  of 
a  poor  miner,  and  wanted  to  be  a  priest.  He  wandered  about  and 
sang,  and  lived  on  the  money  people  gave  him.  His  kind  friends 
would  not  let  him  talk  much,  but  sent  him  to  bed.  When  he 
was  asleep  they  looked  in  upon  him,  and  were  so  pleased  with 
his  pleasant  countenance  that  they  determined  to  keep  him  if  he 
was  willing.  In  the  morning  they  found  that  he  was  only  too  glad 
to  rtmain. 

They  sent  him  to  school,  and  afterward  he  entered  a  monastery. 
There  he  found  the  Bible,  which  he  read,  and  from  which  he  learned 
the  ^  way  of  life.  The  sweet  voice  of  the  little  singer  became  the 
strong  echo  of  the  good  news,  '*  Justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace 
with  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Conrad  and  Ursula, 
when  they  took  the  little  street  singer  into  their  house,  little  thought 
that  they  were  nourishing  the  great  champion  of  the  Reformation. 
The  poor  child  was  Martin  Luther  I  **  Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain 
strangers."  The  following  is  the  whole  of  the  song  which  Luther 
sang  on  that  memorable  night :— * 

"  Lord  of  heaven,  lone  and  sad, 
•I  would  lift  my  soul  to  Thee ; 
Pilgrim  in  a  foreign  land. 

Gracious  Father,  look  en  me : 
I  shall  neither  faint  nor  die 
While  I  walk  beneath  Thine  eye. 
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I  will  stay  my  faith  on  Thee, 
And  will  never  fear  to  tread 

Where  the  Saviour-Master  leads ; 
He  will  give  me  daily  bread : 

Christ  was  hungry,  Christ  was  poor. 

He  will  feed  me  from  His  store. 


**  Foxes  to  their  holes  have  gone. 
Every  bird  into  its  nest ; 
But  I  wander  here  alone. 

And  for  me  there  is  no  rest : 
Tet  I  neither  faiot  nor  fear, 
For  the  Saviour-Christ  is  near. 

'*  If  I  live  He  will  be  near  me, 

If  I  die  to  Him  ril  go; 
He  will  not  leave  me,  I  will  trust  Him, 

And  my  heart  do  fear  shall  know  : 
Sin  and  sorrow  I  defy. 
For  on  Jesus  I  rely.'' 


THET  CALLED  HIM  *  PATCH WOBK" 

^ Hoi  yo«  dMi't  dan  toonwt  the xt^er  on  thai  l»dL«B  plank,'' laid 
oaa  boy  to  another,  as  they  atoed  on  the  eheie. 

'^  Yea^  I  do,"  fooUahly  aasweied  the  other  bey ;  **  I  dne  do  any- 
thiiMu''  80  he  zan  on  tte  board,  and  waa  jmrt  Besewd  from  drownyig. 

Hearing  thia  atwy  of  xeckksa  eourage  veHuaded  me  of  a  b^ 
fphoBe  daring  was  heroie. 

A  woman,  bent  and  ifoni«  with  pale,  aanken  oheeks,  aad  weary, 
faded  eyes,  is  sitting  in  an  attic-room  of  a  tenement  house  in  oae  of 
oar  luse  maniifaotttripg  towaa.  Her  work  has  drof^d  a  aKunent 
in  her  U^  aad  her  handa  are  daiped  tightly  together.  She  ia  loohhig 
oat  fraaa  her  narrow  window  on  soaie  children  ceming  from  aehool, 
and  ahe  has  not  noticed  that  her  own  boy  haa  entered  the  room,  ao 
baay  ia  ihe  in  thinking  and  trying  ia  vma.  to  aslbm  that  uaaaawmd 
qoeatiea  of  nothing  prodMciag  soiaething, 

**  I  eaanet  have  a  w«m  ahawL  Ohanle  moat  have  a  decent  jaobet 
to  wear  to  sciioel.  He  aayaall  the  boya  call  him  '  Patehwozk.'  It  is 
hard*  STo ;  I  will  giwe  up  geiag  to  the  Ifaaaion  Church,  and  wiU 
stay  in  the  house.  Never  mind !  Charlie  must  have  hia  jaeket.  Poor 
boy !  Who  would  have  thought  I  could  ever  come  to  this  ?  "  And, 
overburdened  with  care,  she  hid  her  fime  in  her  hands  and  wept,  and 
the  unfinished  work  drxfbed  slowiy  to  the  ioor.  * 

A  rough  sleeve,  a  gentle  haad  on  her  Aoulder,  and  a  boy'a 
trembling  voice,  '*  Mother,  dear,  pleaae  den^!  I  don't  need  the 
jacket,  really." 

The  woman  started  in  surprise.  ^  Why,  Charlie,  boy !  I  didn't 
hear  you  come  in." 

"  NOf  mother,  I  know  yon  dida't ;  bat  I  am  glad  I  know  that  my 
jacket  was  to  be  instead  ef  aehawl  lar  yon.     I  don't  mind  their  call- 
ing me  '  Patchwork '  vmm 
must  buy  your  shawl  this 

Ah,  poor  sad-faced  weauRil  tiiere  ia  a  liMk  aanlight  in  the  dark 
world  for  you.  The  Lord  has  given  you  a  boy  in  whom  you  may 
well  rejoice.  And  through  the  boy's  pleadinga  the  shawl  was  bought. 
—  Well  Spring, 


yon. 
Fve  got  used  to  it.    And  yon 
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HOW  HE  GOT  HIS  LEABNING. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  lived  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  was  one  day 
walking  in  his  garden  when  he  saw  a  Latin  book  lying  on  the  ground. 
Thinking  it  had  been  brought  from  his  library,  he  gave  directions  for 
it  to  be  taken  back,  when  a  lad  called  Edaumd  Stone,  then  in  hia 
eighteenth  year,  a  son  of  the  gasdenor,  claimed  it  as  his  own. 

The  Duke  was  surprised,  and  on  qumtsoaing  him,  was  still  further 
astonished  at  his  answers. 

^'  But  how,'*  said  the  Duke,  "  came  you  by  the  knowledge  of  these 
things  ?  " 
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StoxM  repliedi "  A  servaAt  tau^t  me  tenyaam  aiaca  to  raad  '*;  and 
on  baiag  farther  pressed  by  the  Duke^  he  tkut  oefttijAiad :  "  I  firit 
learned  to  read.  The  maaoos  were  a4  woiIl  upon  your  liovsc.  I 
approached  them  one  day,  and  observed  that  the  arekttoct  used  a  rale 
«ad  compaasesy  and  that  he  made  cakulatioitB.  I  inqiired  what 
might  be  the  use  and  neaning  of  these  thkigs,  and  1  wae  ialormed 
that  there  was  a  sctenoe  calted  arithmetic,  and  I  purchased  a  book  of 
arithmetic,  and  I  leiurned  it.  I  was  told  that  these  waa  aaMher  aeienoe 
called  geometry;  I  bought  the  neoessary  books,  and  I  learned 
geometry.  By  reading,  I  found  that  thefe  were  b<»eks  oa  these  two 
scieiioea  in  Latin ;  I  bought  a  dietiooaiT,  and  I  learned  Latio.  I 
undeietiMKl  alae  that  there  were  good  beoss  in  French ;  I  bonght  a 
difitsoaary^  and  learned  Fre&ch.  And  this,  my  lord,  is  what  I  have 
done.  It  seems  to  noe  that  we  may  learn  everything  wheA  we  know 
"die  twenty-lour  letters  of  the  alphabet.'* 

Edmund  Stone  afterwards  published  some  acieiitific  worksi  aad 
was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

All  my  readers  know  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet,  but 
how  few  have  fought  the  knowledge  of  them  was  so  Taluable  as  to 
enable  them  to  Jleam  everything. 


THE  BOY  THAT  LOVED  HIS  BIBLE. 

Mb.  B— ^  and  his  old  white  mare  travelled  round  the  country  eeU- 
ing  and  giving  away  Bibles ;  selling  to  people  who  could  pay,  and 
giving  to  those  who  had  nothing  to  pay  with.  This  good  and  great 
work  ia  done  by  tiie  Bible  Society,  one  of  the  grani&at  icatitations 
in  the  Isold. 

One  Jirfy  day  Mr.  B  was  on  his  way  to  one  of  tite  poorest 
neighbourfaoods  in  Northern  New  Hampshire,  when  he  looked  up 
and  saw  a  boy  coming  down  the  road.  ^*  A  ragged-looking  fellow, 
that,**  he  thought,  ^  and  most  likely  he  cans&it  read,  never  was  at 
school,  and  of  course  has  no  Bible,  nor  even  a  penny  towards  pay- 
ing lor  one^** 

But  first  impressioos  are  not  always  correct.  The  man  and  the 
boy  met.  Tlie  man  stopped  his  horse,  and  politely  said,  *'  Good 
day."    **€rOod  day,  sir,''  answered  the  boy.     A  short  talk  took 

place.    Mr.  B found  the  boy  had  been  to  sdiool  and  could  read 

— ^just  as  if  any  true  Yankee  boy  could  not.  *'  And  have  you  a 
Testament?  "  asked  the  Bible  man.  The  boy  put  his  hand  into  his 
old  troMsera  pocket  and  drew  out  half  of  a  worn,  torn,  dingy  Testa- 
ment.   Ifr.  B was  taken  by  a  glad  surprise,  for  it  w«8  about 

the  last  thing  he  was  looking  for. 

**  I  read  it  every  day,  and  priae  it  very  much,'*  said  the  boy. 

«<  Would  you  not  like  to  change  it  for  a  new  one?''  nsked  the 
Sible  man. 

'*  I  should  like  a  whole  new  one  above  all  things/'  said  the  boy; 
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*'  but  yours  Is  worth  mott,  and  I  haYe  no  money  to  pay  the  cost/ 
The  gentleman  gladly  gave  him  one ;  indeed,  he  gave  him  two,  one 
for  school^  and  one  to  carry  in  bis  pocket  for  daily  use.  Never  was 
a  boy  more  surprised  and  grateful. 

*^  That  boy  is  bennning  life  right/'  said  the  Bible  man  as  he 
rode  away,  thanking  God  for  tbe  pleasant  meeting. 

Eighteen  years  after  he  happened  to  pass  again  that  way,  and 
having  occasion  to  speak  in  the  Sunday-school  he  told  the  story, 
and  asked  wbat  became  of  the  lad. 

The  answer  was  just  what  would  be  expected,  for  the  boy  is 
father  of  the  man.  A  thoughtful,  earnest,  noble  boy  maJkee  a 
thoughtful,  earnest,  noble  man.  What  the  boy  was  among  the 
woods  of  New  Hampshire,  tbe  young  man  was  in  the  mills  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  tbe  older  man  on  the  prairie  of  a  Western  State.  He 
was  a  man  honoured  and  influential  wherever  be  went,  and  the  world 
was  better  for  his  living  in  it. 


^oettp. 


DINNA  ANSWER  NAY. 


DnnrA  think  and  look  afar 

For  chance  o'  doing  good, 
For  ye  have  duties  where  ye  are, 
If  they  are  understood ; 
There  is  nae  lack  o'  good  to  do 

All  along  the  way ; 
And  onr  days  at  best  are  few ; 
80  dinna  answer  nay. 

The  daily  task  wi'  patience  done 

Wi'  kindly  voice  and  smile, 
Is  seen  by  God  the  Holy  One, 
And  noted  down  the  while ; 
It  leaves  its  footprints  plain  to 
see. 
All  along  the  way ; 
Though  homely  duties  call  for 

ye/ 

Oh,  dinna  answer  nay! 

Ye  need  nae  seek  for  happiness 

Wi'  only  self  to  please, 
For  they  receive  small  blessedness 
Who  live  for  selfish  ease ; 
Ye  find  the  sorrowing  and  dis- 
tressed 
All  along  the  way  ; 
And  if  ye  would  be  ever  blessed, 
Ob,  dinna  answer  nay  I 


The  good  example  ye  may  set, 

Wherever  your  lot  is  cast, 
May  be  a  blessing  to  ye  yet,  ' 
A  crown  o'  joy  at  last ; 
60  if  ye  wish  for  good  to  do^ 
'Tis  all  along  the  way; 
.  And  onr  days  at  best  are  few ; 
So  dinna  answer  nay  I 


The  little  deeds  in  kindness  done, 
Where  theco  is  chanoe  or  time. 
May  be  to  some  poor  sorrowing  one 
A  blessing  most  £vine ; 
And  tho'  no  voice  o*  thanks  are 
heard 
For  aught  ye  do  or  sasv^ 
Ottr  Father  sees  each  deed  and 
word; 
80  dinna  answer  nay ! 

Save  not  the  kindly  word  and  soule 

To  carry  off  abroad ; 
If  home  is  destitute  the  while 
Ye  have  nae  thanks  u'  GKkL 
It  matters  not   what  praise   Is 
won 
In  some  fair,  chosen  way; 
If  life's  stem  anties  are  undone, 
Ye  have  more  need  to  pray. 

Annie  Lindbit,  in  Herald  of  BmUk. 


THE   CUTTLE-FISH. 

MnBH4T  monatrous  creature  is  tfaia  wUoh  the  Milors  haTe  eanght 
BlB  and  are  diygguig  up  the  side  of  the  ship,  as  nyresented  in 
^"  oor  eDgratingP  Whaterer  can  it  be  P  It  is  a  picture  of  a 
large  cattle-fish,  and  a  most  curious  ereatore  it  is.  Look  at  its  large 
eyes,  its  long  legs  or  arms,  and  monstrous  appearance  altogether. 
Of  all  aoft-bodied  animals  the  cattle-fish  possesses  qaalities  the  most 
eztraoidinaiy.  It  is  asaally  about  two  feet  long,  covered  with  a  very 
thin  skin,  and  its  flesh  is  composed  of  a  jeUy-like  substance,  which, 
however,  is  strengthened  within  by  a  strong  bone,  of  which  great  use 
is  made  by  the  goidimith.  It  has  eight  arms,  which  it  extends,  and 
which  are  probably  of  sernce  to  it  in  fishing  for  its  prey..  While 
aUto  it  la  capable  of  Iragthening  or  contracting  its  arms  at  pleasare ; 
bat  when  dmd  ita  arms  contract,  and  lose  their  rigidity.  The  cuttle- 
fish feeds  upon  sauill  fish,  iHiich  it  seizes  with  its  arms,  and  holds  fest 
with  auch  strength  of  grip  that  escape  is  impossible. 

This  singular  creature  is  found  along  many  of  the  coasts  of 
Europe,  but  is  not  easily  caught ;  for  it  is  foiTitshed  with  a  wondeiful 
contrivance  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  escape  its  pursuers.  It  has  a 
blade  sublance,  of  the  colour  of  ink,  contained  in  a  bladder  generally 
on  the  left  side  of  the  belly,  and  which  it  can  eject  when  it  pleases  in 
lane  quantities.  Whenever,  therefore,  this  creature  is  pursued,  and 
finds  difficulty  in  escaping,  it  dischani^es  a  large  quantity  of  this  Uaek 
liquoTi  by  widch  the  waters  are  totally  darkened,  and  then  it  escapee 
and  lies  doce  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  In  this  manner  the  creature 
finds  Its  safety.  How  diversified  are  the  means  with  which  the 
ereaturesaie  famished  for  their  defence  and  preservation!  Soom 
large  creatures  have  horns,  while  smaller  ones  have  stings ;  some  havo 
large  ahaip  teeth  to  bite  and  talons  to  tear,  and  some  have  beaks  liko 
a  bill-hook  for  the  same  purpose.  Some  have  no  weapons  with  which 
to  fight,  but  they  have  sWiftness  enabling  them  to  run  or  fly  awmy 
with  wonderful  speed  from  their  pursaers.  Seme  have  no  vreapona, 
but  they  can  mait  such  an  offensive  odour  as  repels  their  foes  from 
following  them :  such  a  creature  is  the  skunk.  But  as  wonderful  aa 
any  is  the  cuttle-fish,  which  can  in  a  moment  discharge  an  inky  fiuid 
from  its  own  body,  and  thus  so  blacken  the  water  as  to  render  itself 
invisible  to  its  pursuers. 

Of  the  euttle-fish  there  are  eight  species.  In  some  of  the  speeiea 
the  body  is  entirely  covered  irith  a  fleshy  sheath  i  in  othen,  the  sheath 
readies  only  to  the  middle  of  the  body.    Besidea  the  mght  tentadea. 
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or  anns,  they  have  in  geDeral  two  feelen,  as  tfaej  are  ealled,  whieh 
are  much  longer  than  the  arms.  Both  the  feelers  and  the  arms  are 
fumiahed  with  itnmg  drenlar  oupe  or  snekera.  Tl^e  nxmth  of  theae 
aiiimala  ia  hard,  strong,  and  homy,  reaemblisg  both  in  texture  and 
aubetanee  the  beak  of  a  parrot. 

In  hot  climates  the  cuttle-fish  sometimes  becomes  of  such  a  size 
as  to  measure  twelve  feet  across  the  centre,  and  to  have  each  of  its 
arms  between  forty  and  fifty  feet  long.  The  Indians  are  sometimea 
clasped  in  their  canoes  by  them.  Such  a  monster  is  the  one  in  our 
picture.  I  have  read  of  a  eattle-fish  seizing  a  sailor  with  sneh  force 
that  no  power  could  separate  its  fangs  from  the  poor  fellow,  and  he 
must  have  been  killed  if  his  companions  had  not  hastened  to  cut  away 
the  creiltiire's  arms  by  which  he  was  held.  In  the  aquaiium  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  there  is  a  cuttle-fish,  and  the  queer  lookhig  monster 
excites  moch  attention  and  attracta  many  visitors. 


THE  HABVEST-MOUSE. 

NEED  not  tell  our  young  friends  what  sort  of  an  animal  the 
moose  ii.  We  hore  plenty  of  them ;  they  abovad  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  worid;  and,  like  nonghty  efaHdren,  they 
give  us  modi  tioable.  There  ia  a  wonderfal  variety  of  these  little 
creatures^ 

Then  is  the  house  nMNue,  which  gets  into  our  clipboards,  and 
gnaws  our  bread,  nibblea  at  our  cheese,  and  even  drinks  our  milk, 
when  he  can  get  to  it.  Bat  he  often  gets  eatcapped  for  his  pains, 
or  falls  into  the  talons  of  puss ;  and  when  thus  eanght  his  arrest  is 
the  certain  pMcanor  of  death. 

There  is  tho  wood  mouse,  which  lives  on  eem,  nuts,  acorns,  and 
yarions  fraita,  and  like  the  thrifty  aat  and  indastrioos  bee  lajs  up  in 
summer  a  supply  of  food  for  the  coming  winter. 

There  is  the  donDouse,  which  sleeps  in  wiater  when  food  is 
scarce,  aad  wakes  up  in  summer  when  food  is  plentiful,  and  then 
frolics  about  as  brisk  as  a  squirrel.  Surely  this  a  very  convenient 
mode  of  life  for  a  mouse,  but  it  would  not  do  for  us ;  for  we  are  sent 
into  the  world  to  be  industrious,  and  that  all  the  year  round ;  and, 
therefore,  instead  of  lazily  sleeping  for  weeks  aad  months  together, 
we  must  rise  early  each  day  aad  devote  oorselves  diligently  to  oar 
oalliag. 

But  you  ask  what  sort  of  mice  are  those  in  our  picture  ?  They 
look  Tery  samll,  aad  seem  very  hs^y ;  but  at  the  same  time  they 
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appear  very  cunniDg.  See,  they  climb  ap  the  batley-stalki,  ud  ut 
upon  them  rb  coiily  as  a  bird  percheB  upon  a  tree.  Yea,  and  not 
only  so,  they  build  their  nesta  on  the  barley-atallu,  and  rear  thdr 
young  DDeB  there!  Indeed  Ihey  do{  for  the  Harvest  Mouse  amonE 
quadrupeds  is  like  the  bumming-bird  among  the  featheied  tribei— 


one  of  the  smallest  of  all  its  kind ;  and  as  (he  humming-bird  can  iMt 
upon  a  flower,  bo  these  little  mice  can  rest  upon  a  strair.  How  won- 
derful the  works  of  God :  the  Bmall  and  the  great  are  His  1  He  mid* 
them  all.  They  all  answer  some  wise  end,  and  glorify  their  Ciwtai 
by  fulfilling  the  end  of  their  existence.    The  harreBt-moose  is  pto- 
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bably  the  smallest  of  British  quadrupeds,  the  body  not  exceeding 
two  inches  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  the  weight  is  said  to  be  about 
one-sixth  of  an  ounce.  Either  this  species  is  exclusively  British, 
or  it  has  hitherto  escaped  the  industrious  researches  of  Continental 
naturalists,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  identified  with  any 
other  in  foreign  countries.  Mr.  White,  in  his  History  of  Selbourn, 
first  made  this  species  known  to  the  public.  ''  These  mice,*'  he  says, 
**  are  much  smaller  and  more  slender  than  the  common  mouse,  and 
have  more  of  the  squirrel  or  dormouse  colour ;  their  belly  is  white ; 
a  straight  line  along  their  sides  divides  the  shades  of  their  colour. 
They  never  enter  into  houses  ;  but  are  carried  into  ricks  and  bams 
with  the  sKeaves.  They  abound  in  harvest,  and  build  their  nests 
amidst  the  straws  of  corn  above  ground,  and  sometimes  even  in 
thistles. 

"  They  breed  as  many  as  eight  at  a  litter,  in  a  little  brown  nest, 
composed  of  blades  of  grass  or  wheat.  The  nest  is  most  artificially 
plaited,  and  composed  of  the  blades  of  wheat,  perfectly  round,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  ball,  with  the  opening  so  ingeniously  closed  that 
there  is  no  discovering  to  what  part  it  belongs.  The  nest  is  so  com- 
pact and  well  fitted  that  it  will  roll  across  a  table  without  coming  to 
pieces,  though  containing  eight  little  mice,  which  are  naked  and 
blind.  As  the  nest  is  perfectly  full,  *  how  could  the  dam,*  you  may 
ask,  *  come  at  each  of  her  little  ones,  so  as  to  give  a  teat  to  each  P ' 
Perhaps  she  opens  different  places  for  that  purpose,  adjusting  them 
again  when  the  business  is  over ;  but  she  could  not  possibly  find 
lodgings  for  herself  in  the  nest  with  her  young,  which,  moreover, 
would  be  daily  increasing  in  bulk." 

I  may,  however,  inform  my  young  friends  that  though  these  little 
creatures  make  their  nests  for  breeding  above  ground,  and  are  most 
abundantly  in  corn-ricks  in  Hampshire,  they  nevertheless  burrow  in 
winter,  and  pass  the  severe  season  underground. 


A  MOTHER'S  SOFT  HAND. 

John  Newton,  when  a  young  man,  was  very  wild  and  wicked,  but 
he  had  a  good  mother ;  afterwards  he  was  converted,  and  became  a 
true  Christian.  He  used  often  to  say,  '*Even  when  I  was  very  wild, 
I  could  never  forget  my  mother's  soft  hand.  When  going  to  do 
something  wicked,  I  could  always  feel  ner  soft  hand  on  my  head.  If 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  her,  I  could  never  forget  that."  Oh, 
never  forget  your  mother's  soft  hand,  and  her  loving,  loving  words! 
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SCIENCE    FOB    CHILDREN. 

ChIPTIE  XVI. — ^ASTRONOMT, 

<'  What  hand  behind  the  soene. 
What  arm  almighty,  put  these  wheeling  globes 
In  motion,  and  wound  up  the  yast  machine ; 
Who  rounded  in  his  palm  these  spaoiouB  orbs  P 
Who  bowPd  them  flaming  thro*  the  dark  nrofoundi 
KumVous  as  glittering  gems  of  morning  aew. 
Or  sparks  from  populous  cities  in  a  blaze, 
And  set  the  bosom  of  old  night  on  Are  V  " 

STRONOM  Y  now  asks  us  to  travel  oyer  fields  much  larger  I 
than  those  enclosed  in  the  orbits  of  either  planets  or 
comets.    It  inyites  our  thoughts  to  pass  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  solar  system,  and  to  yisit  suns  and  systems 
so  distant  in  space  that  all  the  distances  of  which  we  haye 
preyiously  spoken  seem  to  dwindle  down  almost  into  nothing.   When 
we  gace  upon  the  sun  we  are  dazzled  by  his  brightness ;  we  know 
also  that  to  his  light  and  heat  we  are  indebted  for  the  life  and  beauty 
which  coyer  the  surface  of  the  earth.    But  our  orb  of  day  is  not  the 
only  sun  that  shines.    There  are  millions  of  others  as  bright,  as  large, 
and  as  beautifal  as  he ;  some  of  them,  indeed,  much  larger.    Eyery 
star  we  gaze  upon  in  the  clear  sky  is  a  sun,  and  appears  small  to  na 
only  because  it  is  so  yery  distant  from  us. 

Ainms.  **  Are  all  the  stars  equally  distant?  " 
**  No,  far  from  it    Some  are  many  times  farther  from   us  thaiL 
others.** 

Kerbebt.  *  ^  Are  the  differences  in  their  brightness  caused  by  their 
yarying  distanees  ?  " 

''That  is  one  cause,  but  no  doubt  there  are  others,  suoh  aa 
differences  in  size  and  various  degrees  of  brightness.  A  star  which  ia 
much  smaller  than  others  if  it  be  nearer  to  us  will  appear  equally  as 
bright  as  they  do ;  or  a  large  one  if  yery  distant  will  seem  no  brighter 
than  smaller  ones  which  are  less  distant." 

Herbert.  ^*  Is  there  any  division  into  classes  amongst  the  stars?" 
'^Tes:  they  are  classed  by  our  astronomers  aoeording  to  thesr 
appearances  of  brightness.  The  various'classes  are  called  magnitudes. 
Thus  the  twenty  stars  which  seem  to  shine  the  brightest  are  said  to  be 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude ;  those  in  the|next  class  are  called  cfeeond 
magnitude  stars ;  and  soonuntil^we  reach  the  sixth  magnitude,  to  which 
belong  the  faintest  stars  that  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye.    A  star  of 
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'  the  third  magmtade  is  said  to  shine  twelve  times  more  brightly  than 
one  of  the  sixth,  and  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  is  estimated  at 
100  times  the  brightness  of  a  sixth-magnitude  star.  Birius,  the 
brightest  star  of  all,  is  said  to  shine  three  times  more  brightly  than 
even  the  other  stars  of  the  first  magnitude;  it  stands  first  in 
the  first  olass.  There  are  other  magnitudes  above  the  sixth,  reaching  as 
high  as  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  classes,  but  they  are  not  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  the  faintest  of  them  can  be  seen  only  through 
the  most  powerful  telescopes." 

Bebtha.  *'  How  many  stars  are  there  in  the  first  six  classes  P" 
''  Nearly  six  thousand ;  but  not  more  than  alfeut  half  that  number 
can  be  said  to  belong  to  the  northern  heav^is,  and  an  observer  in 
England  is  not  able  to  see  many  of  those  in  the  south/* 

Annie.  *^  Does  it  require  a  very  large  telescope  in  order  to  see  the 
stars  invisible  to  the  unassisted  eye  ?  " 

'*  Kot  in  all  cases.  Above  300,000  may  be  seen  in  the  noithnn 
heavens  alone,  through  a  telescope  two  inches  and  a  quarter  in 
aperture." 

Bertha.  **  How  many  stars  are  there  altogether  ?  " 
**  That  we  cannot  tell ;  there  number  is  beyond  our  calculations ; 
but  if  we  go  no  farther  than  the  fourteenth  magnitude  there  are 
more  than  20,000,000." 

Hebbebt.  "Then  is  each  star  supposed  to  be  a  sun  like  our 
own?" 

"  Each  star  is  believed  to  be  a  sun,  possibly  with  planets  revolving 
round  it  as  our  own  sun  has.  It  is  difficult  for  persons  unacquainted 
with  astronomy  to  believe  this,  but  our  astronomers  have  long  since 
agreed  in  the  opinion  that  our  luminary  is  a  small  one  in  the  family 
of  suns.  The  reason  why  the  sun  appears  so  much  larger  and  brighter 
than  they  do  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  nearest  star  is  200,000  times 
farther  away  £rom  us  than  he  is.  If  our  sun  was  placed  at  so  great  a 
distance  from  us  as  that,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  could  see  him 
without  telescopic  aid.  Some  of  them  must  be  either  very  much 
larger  or  very  much  brighter  than  he  is.  The  bright  appearance  of 
the  star  Sirius  is  such  that  if  the  light  he  gives  is  no  more  brilliant 
than  the  light  given  out  by  our  sun  his  bulk  must  be  equal  to  3000 
suns  as  large  as  ours." 

Annie.  "  Does  it  not  cause  us  to  wonder  at  God's  great  power 
when  we  think  of  all  these  worlds  being  created  by  Him  ?  " 

^<  It  does ;  and  we  are  reminded  of  Isaiah's  words : — ^'^Lift  up  your 
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eyes  on  high,  and  behold  who  hath  oreated  these  things,  that  bring^eth 
out  their  host  by  nnmber ;  he  oalleth  them  all  by  names  by  the 
greatness  of  his  mighty  for  that  he  is  strong  in  power;  not  one 
faUethP" 

Rbbbert.  "  How  do  astronomers  find  ont  the  distances  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  so  as  to  be  sore  that  they  are  correct  ?  '* 

^^  To  explain  fully  the  various  methods  which  they  have  would 
occupy  a  long  time,  for  their  conclusions  are  reached  only  by  building 
one  measurement  upon  another,  after  making  sure  that  each  previous 
one  is  certainly  correct.  ^The  foundation  of  all  their  methods  is  the 
base-line  and  triangle  as  used  by  land-surveyors  in  measuring  the 
widths  of  rivers  and  valleys.  They  measure  the  distance  between  two 
positions  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  then  from  these  two  points  they 
measure,  quite  easily,  the  distance  of  the  moon.  They  have  several 
ways  of  measuring  how  far  the  sun  is  from  [^us,  all  of  them  giving 
the  same  result,  and  so  proving  each  other  just  as  we  prove  a 
multiplication  sum  by  doing  it  afterwards  as  a  sum  in  division.  A 
knowledge  of  the  sun's  distance  then  becomes  the  means  by  which  to 
measure  the  distance  of  the  stars.  Tou  may  rest  assured  that  astro- 
nomers do  not  make  statements  about  the  distances  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  without  having  good  reasons  for  doing  so. .  They  have  tested 
and  retested  for  hundreds  of  years,  but  always  with  nearly  the  same 
results ;  and  the  men  best  able  to  judge  have  no  doubts  whatever  as 
to  the  general  correctness  of  their  measurements.  Besides,  the 
extreme  remoteness  of  the  stars  is  evident  to  any  person  who  will  give 
a  little  attention  to  the  subject.  Every  visible  object  on  the  earth's 
surface  appears  larger  and  is  seen  more  distinctly  as  we  get  nearer  to 
it ;  but  the  stars  are  so  far  away  that  if  we  view  them  from  one  side 
of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  then  six  months  later  view  them  from  the 
other  side,  which  is  180,000,000  miles  nearer,  they  present  exactly 
the  same  appearance ;  and  this  is  the  case  not  merely  when  seen  by 
the  naked  eye,  but  even  when  viewed  through  large  telescopes  mag- 
nifying some  hundreds  of  times." 

Bertha.  ''Are  all  the  stars  known  to  the  astronomers  by  name  i* " 

"  All  the  large  stars  are  known  either  by  name  or  number.  They 
are  arranged  in  groups  and  clusters  called  constellations.  Each  con- 
stellation has  a  name.  Some  of  them  have  been  called  after  animals, 
such  as  the  Dragon,  the  Little  Bear,  the  Great  Dog,  the  Wolf,  and 
the  TJHioom,  because  the  groups  were  fancifully  thought  to  bear  some 
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resemblance  to  these  animals.  Other  names  are  the  Arrow,  the 
Ladies'  Chair,  the  J^orthern  Crown,  the  Gup,  and  the  Southern  Cross. 
The  zodiacal  constellations  through  which  the  sun  appears  to  pass 
each  year,  because  of  the  earth's  annual  motion,  are  named  in  the 
following  rhyme :  — 

*  The  Ram,  the  Bull,  the  heavenly  Twins, 
And  next  the  Crab,  the  Lion  shines. 
The  Virgin  and  the  Scales ; 
The  Scorpion,  Archer,  and  He-goat, 
The  Man  that  bears  the  watering-pot, 
And  Fish  with  glittering  tails.' 

These  twelve  constellations  are  referred  to  in  the  Book  of  Job, 
under  the  name  Mazzaroth.  Two  other  constellations  are  twice 
mentioned  in  the  same  book,  namely,  Pleiades  and  OHon,  and  are 
also  named  by  the  Prophet  Amos.  These  references  in  a  book  so 
ancient  as  that  of  the  patriarch  Job  show  that  from  a  very  early  period 
in  the  world's  history  the  stars  have  been  studied  and  classified.  The 
entire  number  of  constellations  is  109,  of  which  flfl^  are  ancient  and 
fifty-nine  modem  ones.  These  include  all  the  largest  stars  ;  indeed 
they  map  out  the  whole  heavens,  and  particular  stars  are  known  by 
having  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  attached  to  them  in  the  order  of 
their  brightness :  thus,  a  of  Little  Bear,  means  the  brightest  star  in 
that^constellation ;  b  of  Osion,  means  the  brightest  star  but  one  in  the 
constellation  of  Orion ;  but  it  is  customary  for  astronomers  to  use  the 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  the  Latin  name  of  the  constellation." 
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QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

1.  What  was  meant  by  the  golden  candlestick  seen  hy  Zechariah  f 

(iv.,  2—9.) 

Dear  Sib, — In  Zechariah  iv.  I  read  as  follows : — **  And  the  angel  that 
talked  with  me  came  again,  and  waked  me,  as  a  man  that  is  wakened  out 
of  his  sleep,  and  said  unto  me,  What  seest  thou  P  And  I  said,  I  have 
looked,  and  behold  a  candlestick  all  of  gold,  with  a  bowl  upon  the  top  of 
it,  and  his  seven  lamps  thereon,  and  seven  pipes  to  the  seven  lamps, 
which  are  upon  the  top  thereof :  and  two  olive  trees  by  it,  one  upon  the 
right  side  of  the  bowl,  and  the  other  upon  the  left  side  thereof."  Sir,  I 
should  like  to  see  an  explanation  of  this.  C.  H. 

Answeb. — In  the  tabernacle  of  the-  Jews  there  was  a  golden 
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camdiestick  or  stand  with  seren  lamps.  These  were  to  be  continually 
supplied  with  oil,  and  to  be  kept  constantly  homing.  Solomon, 
howerer,  made  ten  such  for  the  temple.  The  first  temple  having  been 
destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  now  about  to  be  rebuilt  under 
the  encouraging  ministry  of  Zechariah  and  Hagai,  the  prophets  of 
the  Lord.  The  thoughts  of  these  good  men  were  mnch  occupied 
with  their  work,  and  they  sometimes  dreamt  about  it  by  night,  as 
well  as  prayed  and  prophesied  by  day.  Zechariah  dreamt  that  be 
saw  a  golden  candlestick,  or  rather  a  standi  someirhat  resembling 
that  of  the  temple,  for  it  had  seven  lamps ;  but  it  difiiered  from  the 
former  in  this — it  was  not  supplied  with  oil  daily  by  the  hand  of  the 
priest,  but  it  was  constantly  replenished  from  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent source.  There  were  two  olive  trees  actually  growing  and 
flourishing  by  the  side  of  the  lamp,  and  these  two  living  trees  spon- 
taneously yielded  a  supply  of  oil,  which  was  conveyed  by  suitable 
tubes  to  each  lamp,  thus  affording  a  supply  as  fast  as  it  was  consumed, 
and  that  from  a  natural,  ever-living,  and  perennial  source.  The 
design  of  this  image  was  to  teach  the  prophet  the  following  great 
truths,  as  you  will  see  by  reading  the  verses  which  follow. 

1.  The  candlestick  represents  the  Church  of  God. 

2.  The  lamps  indicate  that  the  Church  is  to  be  a  burning  and  a 
shining  light  in  this  dark  world. 

3.  The  oil  represents  Divine  influence,  without  which  there  can 
be  neither  light  nor  heat  in  the  Church. 

4.  The  olive  trees  indicate  that  the  source  of  Divine  influence  is 
in  God  Himself.  The  candlestick  did  not  generate  the  oil,  but  merely 
received  it  as  communicated  from  the  olive  trees;  and  so  men 
receive  all  Divine  i  itiuence  from  God. 

5.  The  temple  itself  was  to  be  built  at  the  result  of  Divine  in- 
fluence ;  for  thus  said  the  Lord :  *^  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power ;  but 
by  my  spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.^ 

But  you  may  say  the  building  of  the  temple  was  a  material*  work, 
and  how  could  a  material  work  be  the  product  of  Divine  influence  ? 
I  answer,  so  was  the  stupendous  work  of  creation  a  material  work) 
but  it  was  produced  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  it  is  said 
**  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  " — the  httge» 
chaotic  mass  of  stagnant  matter — and  from  His  operation  there  sprang 
light  out  of  darkness,  order  out  of  confusion,  and  this  beautiful 
universe,  with  all  its  laws  and  harmonious  operations.  So  the  build- 
ing of  the  tabernacle  was  a  material  work.  But  who  gare  the  plan  to 
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Mofles  in  the  sacred  Mount  P  Ood.  Who  inspired  wisdom  in  the  soul 
of  Bexaleel,  Aholiab,  and  others  for  the  work  ?  The  Spirit  of  God. 
So  the  building  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  was  a  material  work.  But 
who  gave  David  the  plan  and  pattern  of  the  house  ?  The  Spirit  of 
God.  So  the  building  of  the  second  temple  is  to  be  erected,  and 
Zerubbabel  and  all  the  people  are  to  know  that  the  great  woik  is  to 
be  effected  not  by  might  nor  by  power ;  that  is,  not  by  the  inde- 
pendent agency  of  man,  but  by  the  agency  of  God's  Spirit  acting 
upon  the  minds  of  men,  inspiring  them  with  zeal,  courage,  wisdom, 
liberality,  and  energy  for  that  great  work.  So  that  when  the  top 
stone  should  be  brought  on,  both  princes  and  people  should  not  say, 
Nebuchadnezzar  like,  here  is  the  great  temple  which  we  have  built 
by  our  might  and  our  power,  but  with  shoutings,  crying,  **  Grace, 
grace  unto  it."  That  is  the  Lord ;  He  hath  done  it.  It  is  not  of 
human  merit  or  power,  but  all  of  grace,  the  grace  of  God,  and  to  EQs 
great  name  we  give  all  the  glory.    Amen. 

2.  Differences  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  in  Parables, 

Mr..  Editor, — Dear  Sir, — In  reading  my  New  Testament  I  see  some 
things  which  are  given  in  Matthew,  which  are  given  differently 
in  Luke,  such  as  oar  Lord's  Prayer,  our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  His  parable  of  the  sower.  Again,  I  find  some  of  our  Lord's  doings 
and  teachings  given  in  one  evangelist  and  omitted  by  another.  No  doubt, 
sir,  you  have  studied  these  things,  and  can  explain  them  for  us.  Some 
young  persons  in  this  circuit,  and  perhaps  in  some  others,  would  be  glad 
to  be  f&voured  with  your  explanation  of  these  things.  - 

A  CSOMSTANT  EeADBB. 

Answer. — ^You  are  quite  right,  my  young  friends,  both  in  noting 
these  things  and  in  seeking  to  have  them  explained.  Your  Editor 
delights  to  help  diligent  seekers  in  their  inquiries  after  truth.  In 
comparing  the  parable  of  the  sower,  as  stated  by  Matthew  xiii.,  1 — ^23, 
with  Luke  viii.,  5 — 15, 1  find  a  verbal  difference,  but  there  is  sub- 
stantial agreement.  In  comparing  our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
as  reported  by  Matthew  v*,  with  Luke  vi.,  20 — 49, 1  find,  not  only  a 
verbal  difference,  but  the  discourse  as  given  by  the  former  is  much 
longer  than  in  the  latter.  And,  again,  the  Lord*s  Prayer  in  Matthew 
vi.,  9 — 13,  is  not  the  same  as  in  Luke  xi.,  2 — 4,  for  there  is  a  verbal 
difference,  and  the  whole  of  the  dozology  is  omitted  by  Luke.  All 
this  variety,  however,  is  consistent  with  harmony ;  and  several  good 
reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  variety.    For, 

It   is   certain    that   the  prayer  which  our  Lord    taught    His 
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disciples  was  given  at  different  times;  for  the  first  time  we  meet 
with  it  in  our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  but  in  Luke  it  was 
given  in  answer  to  the  disciples'  entreaty,  "  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray." 
The  great  duties  and  promises  contained  in  our  Lord's  Sermon  were 
evidently  repeated  on  different  occasions,  and  in  different  places.  So 
of  His  parables,  for  our  Lord  was  engaged  from  day  to  day,  travelling 
from  one  city  to  another,  preaching  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  in  His  ministry  He  would  doubtless  preach  those  same  truths, 
and  enjoin  the  same  duties^  with  an  ever  freshening  variety  of 
phraseology  and  illustration. 

At  times,  however,  we  have  no  doubt  the  discourses  and  parables 
of  our  Lord  were  given  by  the  Evangelists  in  substance ;  but  con- 
densed and  shortened,  or  given  only  in  part.  Nor  does  this  in  the 
least  degree  militate  against  the  infallible  inspiration  of  the  four 
Evangelists ;  for  it  was  the  will  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  this  should 
be  done.  It  was  the  design  of  God  that  some  things  should  be  briefly 
narrated  by  one  Evangelist,  and  fully  by  another;  some  things 
omitted  by  one  that  others  might  be  recorded ;  that  thus,  not  in  one 
Evangelist  only,  but  in  all  the  four,  we  might  have  harmony  without 
monotony,  variety  without  contradiction,  and  sufficiency  without  re- 
dundancy ;  and  that  all  the  four  together  might  present  four  distinct 
but  united,  harmonious,  and  complete  testimonies  to  the  doctrine, 
miracles,  and  wonderful  life  of  our  Blessed  Lord. 

r 

3.   What  is  meant  by  "  many  mansions**  t 

Sir, — 1  should  Hke  you  to  tell  me  what  our  Saviour  means. when  He 
says,  **  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions  "  (John  ziv.,  2).  Some 
people  here  say  that  mansion  means  house  ;  but  that  seems  very  strange ; 
for  our  Lord  mentions  the  word  "  house  "  before,  and  surely  He  could  not 
say,  **In  my  Father's  house  are  many  houses  "  ? — Your  explanation  will 
oblige,  C.  D. 

Ai^swEB. — ^There  is  great  propriety  in  the  words  used,  and  they 
are  full  of   meaning.    They  mean  one   house    containing    many 
dwellings.  Thus  there  is  unity  combined  with  variety  and  amplitude. 
Only  one  house,  and  that  house  is  our  Father's  house.   One  Father, 
which  implies  only  one  family ;  for  however  diversified  in  language, 
colour,  or  social  position,  we  are  all  the  children  of  one  Father.  One 
house  indicates  also  one  home ;  however  distant  in  country  or  clime 
men  may  be  here,  one  home  hereafter.    But  in  that  one  house 
many  mansions.    This  indicates  variety  and  plenty  of  space  or  room 
for  all.    There  will  be  different  degrees  of  glory  and  great  variety  in 
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the  happiness  of  the  blessed  in  heaven ;  but,  howeTer  numerous  may 
be  the  residents,  there  will  be  room  for  all,  for  the  house  is  great ; 
and  however  diversified  the  minds  and  the  capacities'  of  the  inha- 
bitants, there  will  be  variety  to  meet  every  case,  and  fill  up  every  soul 
with  bliss.  Dear  reader,  there  is  a  mansion  for  you — a  beautiful 
mansion,  a  glorious  mansion,  an  unfading  mansion!  Will  you  have 
it  ?  You  say,  "  Yes."  But  remember  heaven  is  a  prepared  place  for 
a  prepared  people  ;  and  without  holiness  no  one  can  see  the  Lord. 
Oh,  seek  this  preparation,  and  seek  it  now !  Some  of  you  have 
fathers,  or  mothers,  or  sisters,  or  brothers,  or  teachers  in  heaven. 
Think  of  their  example,  and  of  their  efforts  to  save  you !  Above  all, 
think  of  Jesus,  and  what  He  has  done  and  suffered  to  save  you !  He 
is  gone  to  prepare  a  place  for  you :  oh,  then,  prepare  yourself  for  the 
place ! 

4.  JDid  the  Apostles  Jcmw  the  time  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ  t 

Answer. — ^I  think  not ;  for  our  Lord  said,  '^  Of  that  day  knoweth 
no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  of  heaven,  but  my  Fatjier  only ''  (Matt 
xziv.,  36).  This,  which  was  then  unknown,  was  not  afterwards  re- 
vealed by  our  Lord  during  His  ministry ;  nor  during  the  period  that 
intervened  between  His  resurrection  and  ascension.  For  when  the 
Apostles,  just  before  our  Lord's  ascension,  inquired  from  Him  thus^— 
"  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom  of  Israel  P  " 
He  replied,  saying, ''  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons, 
which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power  *'  (Acts  i.,  6,  7).  These 
words  seem  to  mean  that  the  times  and  seasons,  which  undoubtedly  in- 
clude the  time  of  His  second  coming,  were  no  part  of  revelation,  and 
therefore  no  part  of  their  commission.  They  were  commanded  to 
preach  the  Gospel  of  salvation,  and  to  proclaim  the  grand  truth  that 
our  Lord  would  come  to  raise  the  dead  and  judge  the  world ;  but 
they  are  not  commissioned  to  reveal  the  time  when  He  would  come, 
for  this  was  not  made  known  to  them. 

Many  other  truths  were  revealed  to  the  Apostles  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  after  our  Lord's  resurrection,  and  we  have  those  revelations 
recorded  in  the  Epistles  ;  but  no  where  in  their  Epistles  do  we  find 
any  mention  as  to  the  time  of  our  Lord's  second  coming.  The 
Apostles  seem  to  have  had  a  general  conviction  that  the  period  was 
not  near,  but  distant ;  for  when  the  Thessalonian  Christians  were 
troubled  by  an  apprehension  that  the  day  of  Christ  was  near  at  hand, 
Paul  quelled  their  fears  by  an  assurance  that  the  time  was  still 
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distant,  for  he  said :  **  Now  we  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  coming 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind^  or  be 
troubled,  neither  by  spirit,  nor  by  word,  nor  by  letter  as  from  us,  as 
that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand.  Let  no  man  deceive  you  by  any 
means :  for  that  day  shall  not  come,  except  there  come  a  falling  away 
first,  and  that  man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of  perdition'' 
(2  Thess.  iL,  1 — 3).  Paul  goes  on  to  show  that  before  the  second 
coming  of  our  Lord  this  awful  apostacy  which  he  here*calls  the  '*  man 
of  sin/'  would  not  only  be  revealed  but  fully  developed  and  consumed. 
Tet  i^r  saying  this  much  he  goes  no  farther,  but  leaves  the  time 
unfixed  and  uncertain. 

True  it  is  the  Apostle  John,  in  the  Book  of  Heyelation,  speaks 
of  a  testimony  being  continued  by  two  witnesses  during  a  period  of 
1260  days,  and  these  days  probably  mean  so  many  years.  But  this 
number  does  not  determine  the  time  of  our  Lord's  coming  ;  for  in 
the  first  place  it  is  only  one  antecedent  period,  and  the  exact  time 
when  this  period  begins  is  not  revealed ;  and  in  the  second  place  there 
are  other  events  to  follow  the  period  of  1260  days  (or  years)  before 
the  coming  of  our  Lord,  and  how  long  a  period  those  events  may 
oooupy  we  cannot  determine. 

The  tmth  is,  while  prophecy  assures  us  that  Christ  will  come,  no 
prophecy  shows  us  when  He  will  come.  The  time  of  this  great  event 
is  designedly  left  unrerealed.  AH  the  inspired  writers  speak  of  the 
period  as  uncertain,  and  solemnly  exhort  us  to  be  always  ready ;  and 
not  only  ready  but  even  as  faithful  servants  to  long  for  His  coming 
as  the  great  day  when  He  will  be  glorified  and  the  happiness  of  His 
people  be  consummated.  And  seeing  God  has  designedly  left  that 
day  unrevealed,  it  is  presumptuous  in  us  or  any  man  to  pretend  to 
make  it  known.  Our  great  duty  is  to  live  ready  every  day  and  every 
hour  for  His  coming,  whether  by  death  or  by  His  personal  appear- 
ance, and  then  we  shall  not  be  ashamed  but  hail  His  coming  with 
holy  joy. 

5. — On  the  Ark  qfthe  Covenant, 
Sib, — I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  give  me  your  opinion  as 
to  what  became  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  after  the  destraotioa  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians,  through  the  Juvbiolb  iNST&ucroa. 
May  10, 1874.  F.  H.  Eambs. 

AirsrwBa. — ^When  Nebuchadnezzar  took  Jerusalem  he  first 
pillaged  the  temple  and  then  burnt  it  to  ashes.  In  pillaging  the 
temple  he  took  its  golden  and  silver  vessels,  and  these  were  carried 
away  to  Babylon,  but  were  afterwards  restored  by  Cyrus  when  he 


delivered  the  Jewe^  and  when  they  returned  to  their  own  land.  When 
the  second  temple  was  ereoted,  these  gold  and  silyer  vessels  were 
restored  to  their  former  use  in  the  service  of  God,  but  we  never  read 
of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  being  restored.  Being  made  of  wood  it 
is  likely  Nebuchadnezzar  would  regard  it  as  of  no  value,  and  there- 
fore leave  it  to  be  consumed  in  the  flames. 

The  Jews  reckon  five  items  of  glory  which  belonged  to  the  first 
temple,  which  were  absent  from  the  second  temple,  namely — The  (1) 
Ark  of  the  Covenant;  (2)  Shekinah  or  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence; 
(3)  the  Urim  and  Thummim ;  (4)  the  Holy  Fire  upon  the  Altar ;  (5) 
the  Spirit  of  Prophecy.  This  latter,  however,  was  not  absent,  for 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  others  prophesied  while  the  temple  was 
being  erected;  Malachi,  the  la^t  prophet  of  the  Old  Testament, 
prophesied  after;  and  good  old  Simeon,  Zechariah^  and  Anna 
prophesied  in  the  temple  itself. 

6. — On  Jews,  Copts,  and  Negroes, 

Mb.  Editob, — ^After  being  a  student  at  your  Desk  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  I  venture  to  ask  my  first  question,  and  hope  'you  will  answer  it  in 
our  JuvBNiLB  Instbuctob.  On  page  445  of  Ansted's  ''Physical  Geo- 
graphy,'* he  says: — "It  is  certain  that  the  Jews,  the  Copts,  and  the 
Kegroes  were  as  distinct  in  every  physical  peculiarity  at  the  time  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Israelites  under  Pharaoh  as  they  are  now." 

Three  thousand  five  hundred  years  have  passed  away  since  Joseph,  and 
yet  there  is  no  change  in  these  races  of  men,  so  that  the  differences  at 
present  existing  must  have  been  brought  about  during  the  700  years  from 
Koah  to  Joseph. 

'  Now,  both  Nott  and  Ansted  scout  the  idea  that  either  climate  or  con- 
genital peculiarities  could  bring  about  such  a  change  at  all ;  so,  how  was 
it  done  in  700  years  P — Yours  truly,  John  Allxn  Stkes. 

AM8W£B«— -We  thank  our  good  friend,  Mr.  Sykes,  for  the  honour 
he  has  done  us  by  studying  oar  Answers  to  Queries,  and  are  thank- 
ful to  find  they  have  been  so  long  interesting  to  him.  If  our  friend 
had  proposed  a  query  now  and  then  we  should  have  felt  pleasure  in 
giving  an  answer  to  his  intelligent  inquiries.  As  to  the  query  before 
us,  Mr.  S)kes  will  admit  that  the  Bible  is  not  responsible  to  Messrs. 
Ansted,  Nott,  and  others  for  their  opinions ;  nor  can  they  be  of  much 
value  when  they  are  as  opposed  to  facts  as  they  are  to  the  Bible.  If 
climate  had  no  influence  in  giving  colour  and  complexion  to  man, 
how  is  it  that  black  people  are  not  produced  in  temperate  climes 
as  abundantly  as   they  are  in  the  torrid  zone?     And  how  is  it 
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that  white  p^ople  are  not  produced  as  abundantly  there  as  in  tem- 
perate climes  ?  And  if  Jews  have  never  changed  their  colour  and 
complexion,  how  is  it  that  a  Jewish  colony  in  Malabar  has  become 
black  by  long  residence  there  ?  But  not  only  does  a  hot  or  cold 
climate  change  the  colour  and  the  physiognomy  of  a  people,  but 
moisture,  food,  habit,  civilisation,  and  education  contribute  to  pro- 
duce great  changes.  Even  in  America  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  are  already  changing  ipto  the  Indian  type.  In  Africa  Living- 
stone found  the  people  who  live  in  elevated  parts  in  a  pure  atmo- 
sphere lighter  in  colour  and  better  in  features ;  while  others  in  the 
Tery  same  latitude,  but  in  a  moist  and  impure  atmosphere,  are  a 
black  as  coal,  and  have  projecting  jaws.  Dirty  habits  darken  the 
skin  and  degrade  the  features,  and  so  do  bad  fbod,  bad  morals,  and 
oppression ;  but  cleanliness,  good  air,  good  morals,  freedom,  refine- 
ment, education,  and  religion  have  always  an  ameliorating  in- 
fluence upon  the  countenance  as  they  have  upon  the  constitution  of 
mankind.  Messrs.  Ansted  and  Nott,  though  teaching  others,  have 
evidently  much  to  learn  themselves.  The  Bible  will  be  found  trae 
when  all  our  theorists  and  their  notions  have  passed  away. 
We  have  other  queries,  but  our  space  is  full. 


— 0— 

JAMES  VICKERS  AND  OTHERS. 
DuBiNO  the  Gonnexional  year  which  has  nearly  ended,  death  has  been 
very  busy  in  our  Sunday-school  at  Wepre,  EUtwarden  Circuit.    In  the 
short  space  of  about  nine  months  twelve  of  our  Sunday  scholars  have 
been  ctdled  away.    The  first,  Margaret  Goppack ;  her  life  was  brought  to 
a  dose  by  heart  disease.    At  the  early  age  of  eleven  years  she  hfM  ran 
her  earthly  race.     On  the  day  she  was  buried,  Joseph  Latham,  another 
scholar,  who  witnessed  her  funeral,  said,  "I  wonder  who  will  be  the 
next  ?  *'    A  week  from  that  day  he  was  doomed  while  bathing,  at  the  age 
of  nine  years.     The  following  ten  scholars  were  all  carried  off  by  that 
terrible  scourge  among  children,  scorletina : — Mary  Jane  Davies,  at  the 
age  of  six  years ;  Martha  Bithell,  aged  eleven  years ;  William  Jamee 
Hewitt,   at  the  age  of  nine  years;    Martha  Ann    Janes,  aged  eleven 
years;    Edward    John   Coppack,   at   the   age   of    nine  years;  Maiy 
Garrett    and   William    Edward    Garrett    (sister    and     brother),    at 
title    respective     ages    of   seven    and    five    years;     John    Ellis,   at 
the  age  of  twelve  years ;  and  James  Baird  Kensington,  aged  three  yean. 
Of  all  these  flowers  *'  nipped  in  the  bud  "  by  the  frost  of  death,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  have  been  transplanted  to  a  fairer  dinte— the 
paradise  of  God — ^the  land  where  sickness  and  sorrow,  sin  and  death, 

**  Are  felt  and  feared  no  moxe.** 
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Every  one  of  these  dear  cliildren  gave  evidence  that,  in  the  Sabbath- 
school  they  had  attended  from  their  earli^est  years,  the  good  seed  of  the 
kingdom  had  taken  root  in  their  young  hearts  ;  that  the  **  loving  Saviour 
and  tender  Shepherd*'  of  whom  they  had  heard  had  become  their 
Saviour,  and  had  folded  these  lambs  in  His  loving  arms,  and  had  safely 
sheltered  them  in  the  fold  above.  Many  interesting  particulars  might  be 
given  concerning  all  these  dear  ones  did  space  allow.  The  one  whose 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  sketch,  James  Yickers,  the  son  of  James 
and  Mary  Yickers,  was  born  April  8,  1866.  He  appears  to  have  been 
a  child  of  a  very  loving  disposition.  This  was  evidenced  in  his  tender 
regard  for  his  brother  and  sister,  and  in  his  prompt  and  willing  obedience 
to  his  parents.  From  a  very  early  age  he  was  the  subject  of  serious  im- 
pressions. He  remembered  his  Creator  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  That 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  informing  his  mind  and  impressing  his  heart  was 
clear  from  his  delight  in  reading  God's  Word,  and  from  the  great  pleasure 
he  evinced  in  attending  the  House  of  God.  Never  would  he  be  volun- 
tarily absont,  either  from  the  Sabbath-school  or  the  sanctuary.  The 
Sunday  before  he  was  taken  ill  it  was  observed  [that  his  time  was  spent 
chiefly  in  reading,  singing,  and  talking  of  the  love  of  Jesus.  One  of  his 
favourite  hymns  was — 

"  I'll  seek  at  onoe  my  Sayour's  side, 
No  more  my  steps  shall  roam ; 
Alone  I'll  brave  death's  chilling  tide, 
And  dvell  with  Ohrist  at  home. 
We'll  wait  till  Jesus  comes. 
And  we'll  be  gathered  home." 

His  parents  regarded  with  hope  and  pleasure  these  buds  of  promise  of  a 
virtuous,  useful,  and  Christian  manhood ;  but,  alas !  their  hopes  were 
soon  to  be  blighted ;  these  buds  of  promise  were  soon  to  be  scorched  with 
fever  and  blasted  by  death.  The  disease  which  had  made  such  ravages 
among  the  young  in  Wepre — scarlatina — seized  upon  their  boy,  and  soon 
it  became  evident  that  his  hours  were  numbered,  and  he  would,  as  he 
often  sang,  **he  gathered  home."  On  the  day  before  he  died  he  said  to 
those  around  him,  with  a  countenance  radiant  with  joy,  '*  I  am  singing, 
going  home,"  and  shortly  afterwards  he  whispered,  '*I  am  coming — 
coming  just  now."  On  the  morning  of  his  death  he  was  asked  by  his 
aunt  if  he  loved  her.  He  replied,  **Yes;  but  I  love  Jesus  better." 
Shortly  afterwards  his  mother  inquired  if  he  wanted  anything.  EUs 
answer  was,  *'  I  want  you,  mother.  I  want  to  tell  you  I  am  going  straight 
^p.''  And  soon  his  happy  spirit  ascended  straight  up  to  the  "  Paradise 
of  God."  Absent  from  the  body,  he  was  present  with  the  Lord.  His 
illness  began  on  the  Monday  night,  and  on  the  Thursday  morning, 
January  22,  1874,  he  died,  at  the  age  of  nearly  eight  years.  May  the 
removal  of  these, dear  children  be  sanctified  to  the  good  of  all  their 
parents,  loosening  their  affections  to  earth,  and  linking  them  to  heaven ; 
and  may  it  also  be  the  means  of  leading  the  scholars  in  our  Sabbath- 
schools  to  *'  Seek  tiie  Lord  while  he  may  be  found,  and  to  call  upon  him 
while  he  is  near." 
Hawarden,  May,  1874.  A.  H. 
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OUR  JUVENILE  MISSIONARY  AGENCY,  &c 

Tun  STALL,  BuBSLEH  CiscuiT.— On  Sabbath,  12tlL  April,  we  held  onx 
Annual  Juvenile  Missionary  Meeting,  which  was  presided  over  by  Mr. 
George  Copeland,  who  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  called  upon  his  hearers 
±0  give  united  uniform  and  Christian  effort  in  behalf  of  the  heathen.  The 
secretary's  report  was  read,  and  received  with  general  satiafEUition.  After 
which  the  Bev.  W.  Thomas  addressed  the  meeting  upon  the  subject  of 
reaching  forth  to  every  man  a  Bible,  in  order  that  universal  man  may 
participate  in  the  revealed  light  of  heaven.  Then  came  a  reheaxaal  of  the 
JElev.  F.  Jewel's  Dialogue,  entitled  the  **  Gospel  Ship,"  which,  was  ably 
sustained  by  nine  of  the  senior  scholars,  to  the  keen  appreciation  and 
approval  of  at  once  a  good  and  intelligent  audience.  The  hymns  in 
connection  with  the  Dialogue  were  tastefully  sung  by  the  choix  and  con- 
gregation, giving  a  sweetness  and  variety  to  the  meeting. 

The  financial  result  of  the  meeting  was  simply  double  the  amount  of 
last  year's  collection.  * 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  this  Dialogue,  which  has  served  us  so  well,  were 
used  in  places  where  the  Missionary  meetings  have  hitherto  been  com- 
parative  failures,  that  it  would  be  with  profit.  It  is  quite  novel  enough  to 
be  attractive,  and  possesses  at  the  same  time  sufficient  work  to  please  and 
instruct.  That  which  has  proved  a  success  in  one  school  may  under 
similar  circumstances  prove  a  success  in  another.  D.  B. 

Syke  Street  Sunday-school,  Hull  CmcuiT.  —  On  Sunday  after- 
noon, May  10,  we  held  our  Annual  Juvenile  Missionary  Meeting — Mr. 
Wm.  Colley,  the  superintendent,  presided,  and  interesting  addresses  were 
delivered  by  Bev.  T.  Smith,  Mr.  Kettle,  home  missionary,  and  Mr. 
Wilkinson.  The  collectors  have  been  very  successful,  and  the  amount 
raised  by  the  society  this  year  is  much  in  advance  of  any  that  we  have  on 
record.  F.  B. 

Nbwtok  Hukbt  Ciecuit. — The  members  of  this  socieity  held  their 
Juvenile  Missionary  Meeting  on  Sunday  afternoon,  April  26 — the  chair 
was  occupied  by  the  Bev.  H.  Marsden,  superintendent  of  the  circuit,  who 
gave  some  account  of  the  various  Connexional  mission  fields,  and  of  the 
work  now  being  carried  on  there.  Afterwards  short  addresses  were  given 
by  brothers  J.  Bedford,  G.  Saxon,  and  J.  Simister.  BecitaiioDS  were 
given  by  the  scholars,  and  appropriate  music  by  the  chapel  choir.  The 
collection,  including  the  sums  collected  by  caios,  amounted  to  £2  4s., 
which  is  an  increase  on  any  previous  year.  J.  B. 

EipoN. — Our  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  Good  Friday  last,  April  3, 
which  as  usual  was  well  attended,  the  chapel  being  crowded.  Oar 
esteemed  minister,  Bev.  G.  Hallatt,  ably  presided,  and  after  a  highly 
interesting  speech,  called  upon,  me  to  read  the  report,  which  showed  that 
busy  hands  and  heads  had  been  engaged  to  raise  the  amount  of  £40  7s.  6d. 
Addresses  advocating  the  glorious  missionary  cause  were  delivered  by 
Messrs.  Wm.  Steel  and  Thos.  Lax,  which  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  ths 
nieeting.  The  choir  and  scholars  then  conducted  a  service  of  sacred  songt 
which  was  well  received  and  thoroughly  enjoyed,  Messrs.  Steel,  Lax,  and 
W.  H.  Kearsley  reading  parts  in  the  life  of  Joseph.  On  t^e  whole  it 
was  the  best  meeting  we  have  ever  held,' both  &[iancially  and  I  trust 
spiritually. 
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Our  lady  friends  in  connection  with  the  school  held  their  annual 
basaar,  and  brovght  to  a  saoceseftd  iorae  their  work,  which  yon  will  see 
for  yonrselyes,  and  I  think  it  wonld  be  well  if  the  young  ladies  in  connec- 
tion with  many  of  onr  schools  would  follow  their  example  and  do  likewise. 
Proceeds  of  ladies*  work,  £30 ;  collection  at  meeting,  £5.  Books — Miss 
Elizabeth  Qill,  15s.;  Miss  Dora  Greenwood,  7s.  9d. ;  Miss  Ellen  Rogers, 
5a  3^d. ;  Miss  Lucy  Hemsworth,  3s.  5d. ;  Miss  M.  A.  Casling,  2s.  8d. ; 
Master  John  Gill,  £2  2s.  5d. ;  Fred,  and  Herbert  Gricewood,  7s.  6d. ; 
B6bert  Gill,  6s.;  J.  Alfred  Chat  win,  4s.  T^d.;  Thoa.  Homer,  4s.  4d.;  Geo. 
Young,  8s.  7d. ;  W.  G.  Towndraw,  3s.  3a. ;  Leonard  Eobinson,  Is.  7d.  ; 
J.  Briscomb,  Is.  A\d.  ;  Snnda^r-school  Box,  £1  28.  1^.  ;  total, 
£41  lOs.  10^.  We  have  also  sent,  in  addition  to  the  above,  £6  to  aid  onr 
Home  Mission  work,  and  £2  10s.  to  our  China  Mission — thus  you  will 
perceive  that  we  have  raised  above  £50,  and  that  we  are  keeping  the  old 
motto  on  our  banner,  and  intend  by  God's  help  to  go  **  Onward." 

Thomas  Habobavb. 

St.  Bominoo  Sunday-school  Band  op  Hope,  Livebool  Cibouit. — 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  above  was  held  in  our  school-room  on  Monday, 
27th  April,  and  was  most  successful,  both  as  to  arrangement  and  atten- 
dance. The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  John  Hudston,  superintendent 
of  this  circuit,  and  powerful  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Revs.  E.  J. 
Hope,  of  our  *'Fark  Chapel,"  and  Stephen  Todd,  Congregationalist. 
Sevenl  sacred  and  temperance  melodies  were  efficiently  rendered  by  a 
choir  of  seventy  voices.  The  following  recitations  and  dialogues  formed  a 
very  pleasing  feature  in  our  programme : — "  To  be  Sold  by  A.uction," 
Joseph  Stephen ;  ''  Sisters  of  Light,"  Annie  Hawthorne ;  *' Drinkers  and 
Teetotallers,"  Elizabeth  Haughton  and  Elizabeth  A.  Stephen;  <*The 
Xiandlord  and  the  Artizan,"  Emma  Bowlinson;  '*The  Three  Voices," 
James  M.  Baviea;  "The  Meiry  Fly,"  Alice  E.  Wright;  << Mottoes  for 
the  Stalwart,'*  Sophia  Grocott ;  <'The  Wife's  Mistake,"  Eliza  Anderson ; 
and  "A  Cure  for  Indigestion,"  Edmund  Capstick  and  Joseph  Stephen. 
During  the  year  just  closed  15  meetings  were  held,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance  of  88,  and  a  result  of  23  pledges,  giving  a  total  of  2i5  members.' 

Crablbs  J.  Cabb,  Prendent, 
Gbo.  Buchanan,  Secretary, 

Wbllington  Boad  Sunday-school,  Eccles,  Manchbstbb  South 
OiBCUiT. — Dear  Sir, — On  Sunday  afternoon,  March,  15,  we  held  our 
Annual  Juvenile  Missionary  Meeting.  There  was  a  very  good  attendance, 
H.  Connah,  Esq.,  Independent,  presided;  and  after  a  very  interesting  and 
instructive  speech  from  the  chairman,  addresses  were  delivered  by  the 
Eev.  H.  O.  Crofts,  Rev.  J^W.  Sims,  R.  Heaton,  D.D.,  W.  Procter,  and 
J.  Chapman. 

The  following  is  the  amount  we  have  raised  during  the  twelve  months : 
— Female  Classes,  £2  15s.  7d. ;  Male  Classes,  £2  Is. ;  Harriet  Taylor, 
lis.  Id. ;  Alice  Annie  Peace,  lis.;  Nelly  Metcalf,  IDs.  9d. ;  Lilley  Peace, 
10s.  4d. ;  Sophia  Kershaw,  10s.  7d.;  Keziah  Harrison,  6s. ;  Esther  Eay, 
58.  6d. ;  Alice  Crosby,  5s. ;  Catherine  Jones,  5s. ;  Clara  E.  Buckley, 
48.  4}d. ;  Lucy  Marrot,  4s. ;  Mary  Ward,  4s.  2d. ;  Minnie  Hanson,  3s.  6d.. 
Rachel  Royle,  2s.  7d. ;  Mary  J.  Cheadle,  28.  6d. ;  Louisa  Taylor,  28. ' 
Esther  Davies,  Is.  8d. ;  James  Marsh,  17s.  ;  John  J.  W^ker,  13s.  3d.; 
Isaac  Cavanagh,5s.  2d.;  Samuel Hampson,  2s.  Id.;  Zacharis^  Ward,  2s.  Id ; 
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Thomas  Crosby,  2s.  Id. ;  J.  A.  Wirthington,  2s.  y  John  Ward,  Is.  4d. ' 
G^rge  Hope,  Is.  2d. ;  iWilliam  Haigh,  Is.  Id. ;  collected  at  the  meeting, 
£5  lis.  9d. ;  total,  £17  16s.  TJd.  This  is  an  advance  over  last  year  of 
£1  6s.  8}d.  S.  Hanson,  Secretary. 

Mount  Tabor  Chapel,  Fenton. — We  held  our  Annual  Meeting  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  April  27 .  Our  respected  minister.  Key.  John  James, 
presided.  An  interesting  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  W.  Hawker,  a 
teacher  and  lay  preacher.  Suitable  recitations  were  given  by  the  collectors, 
and  a  number  of  beautiful  pieces,  selected  from  the  **  American  Sacred 
Songster,"  were  well  sung  by  a  large  number  of  the  Sunday  scholars. 
Mr.  F.  R,  Myall  presided  at  the  organ  with  his  usual  efficiency.  The 
collectors  have  collected  a  good  sum  of  money  for  our  missions — over  £3 
more  than  last  year ;  but  the  collection  was  not  quite  so  much.  The 
amounts  are  as  follows,  viz. : — Drucilla  Lewis,  £3  Is.  llfd. ;  Q^orge 
Bobinson,  £2  9s.dd.;  William  Smith,  £1  ISs.;  Charlotte  Hayes,  £1  Is.  lOd.; 
Ishmael  Koberts,  18s.  2id. ;  John  Lovall's  box,  IBs.  ;  Elizabeth  Mary 
Ault's  box,  12s.;  Louisa  Johnson,  10s.;  Anne  Hughes*  box,  9s.  5d.;  Lizzie 
Stevenson's  box,  7s.;  Lizzie  Skellam,  7s.;  George  Thomas  Hawker's  box, 
7s. ;  Mary  Jane  Baggerley's  box,  6s.  0^. ;  Lucy  Plant's  box,  5s.  dd. ; 
Anne  Gertrude  Shaw's  box,  5s. ;  Arthur  Frederick  Lowe's  box,  5s. ;  Mary 
Lizzie  Brain's  box,  5s.;  odd  sums,  lOs.  7^d.;  total,  £14  16s.  7id.  Collec- 
tion, £3  2s.;  grand  total,  £17  IBs.  7id.  E.  Brain. 

Wbllhouse,  HuDDE&SFifiLD  CiBcxjiT. — ^We  held  our  annual  Juvenile 
Missionary  meeting  on  Sunday  afternoon.  May  10,  1B74,  and  we  had  a 
very  gopd.  congregation.  After  devotional  exercises,  our  esteemed 
minister,  the  Kev.  William  Mills,  presided.  The  secretary  read  the 
report,  which  was  of  a  very  gratifying  character.  Last  year  the  juveniles 
raised  £10  5s.  2d. ;  this  year  the  sum  has  been  augmented  to  £13  13s.  6d. ; 
being  £3  8s.  4d.  in  advance  of  last  year.  I  think,  sir,  that  we  are 
making  progress,  and  I  trust  that  we  shall  ever  advance  in  a  cause  so 
grand  as  that  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  Addresses  were  delivered 
by  the  chairman  and  Messrs.  H.  Beiry  (Berry  Brown)  and  George  H. 
Taylor ;  recitations  were  given  by  the  scholars,  and  anthems  were  sung 
by  the  choir.  Beviewing  our  labours  we  can  only  thank  God  and  take 
courage,  feeling  that  **  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy 
name  '*  be  the  glory.  William  Eastwood. 

Sunday  School,  Conoleton. — ^The  Juvemle  Missionary  meeting  was 
held  on  Sunday,  May  17,  when  it  was  found  that  the  little  band  of 
collectors  had  gathered  as  follows: — H.  Berisford,  7s.  3d.;  W.  Parr, 
6s.  lOd. ;  A.  Joinson,  58.  5d.  ;  M.  J.  Shepherd,  5s. ;  C.  Collms,  4s.  3d. ; 
A.  A.  Heath,  4s. ;  M.  Edge,  8s.  3d. ;  H.  Bl^a8e,  3s. ;  M.^Davenport, 
2s.  6d.  ;  G.  Culverhouse,  28.  3d.  ;  J.  Smallwood,  28.  3d.  ;  E.  Birtles, 
2s.  Id. ;  F.  Barlow,  2s. ;  S.  E.  Kennerley,  2s. ;  M.  Clowes,  2s. ;  F.  Stubbs, 
Is.  6d. ;  E.  Jolly,  Is.  6d. ;  A.  Austin,  Is.  5d. ;  E.  Bowley,  Is.  4d.;  M. 
Owen,  Is.  4d.  A  collection  was  made  at  the  meeting  amonntii^  to 
6s.  3d.,  which  made  the  total  of  the  Juvemle  Mission  efforts  £3  7b.  6d., 
which,  considering  that  tiie  school  is  a  very  small  one,  is  very  creditabJe 
indeed  to  the  children. 
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ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT.— A  HEBREW  APOLOGUE. 

Pursuing  his  journey  through  dreary  deserts  and  uncultivated 
ground,  Alexander  came  at  last  to  a  small  riyulet,  whose  waters 
glided  peaceably  along  their  shelving  banks.  Its  smooth  unruffled 
surface  was  the  image  of  contentment,  and  seemed  in  its  silence  to 
say,  ^^  This  is  the  abode  of  tranquillity  and  peace.*'  All  was  still :  not 
a  sound  was  heard  save  those  soft  murmuring  tones  which  seemed 
to  whisper  into  the  ear  of  the  weary  traveller,  '*  Gome  and  partake 
of  Nature's  bounty  I  *'  and  to  complain  that  such  offers  should 
be  made  in  vain.  To  a  contemplative  mind  such  a  scene  might  have 
suggested  a  thousand  delightful  reflections  ;  but  what  charms  could 
it  nave  for  the  soul  of  Alexander,  whose  breast  was  filled  with 
schemes  of  ambition  and  conquest,  whose  eyes  were  familiarized  with 
rapine  and  slaughter,  and  whose  ears  were  accustomed  to  the  clash  of 
arms — to  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  the  dying  ?  Onward  there- 
fore he  marched.  Yet,  overcome  by  fatigue  and  hunger,  -he  was 
soon  obliged  to  stop.  He  seated  himself  on  one  of  the  banks  of  the 
river,  tocS:  a  draught  of  water,  which  he  found  of  a  very  fine  flavour 
and  very  refreshing.  He  then  ordered  some  salt  fish,  with  which  he 
was  well  provided,  to  be  brought  to  him.  These  he  dipped  in  the 
stream  in  order  to  take  off  the  briny  taste,  and  was  very  much  sur- 
prised to  find  them  emit  a  yery  fine  fragrance.  *^  Surely,"  said  he, 
"  this  river,  which  possesses  such  uncommon  qualities,  must  flow 
from  some  very  rich  and  happy  country.  Let  us  march  thither.'' 
Following  the  course  of  the  river,  he  at  lenffth  arrived  at  the  gates 
of  paradise.  The  gates  were  shut.  He  knoi^ed,  and  with  his  usual 
impetuosity  demanded  admittance.  '*  Thou  canst  not  be  admitted 
here,"  exclaimed  a  voice  from  within ;  '*  this  gaU  is  the  hordes !  " 
^^1  am  the  lord,  the  lord  of  the  earth,"  rejoined  the  impatient  chief; 
"  I  am  Alexander  the  Conqueror !  Will  you  not  admit  me  ?  "  **  No," 
was  the  answer :  ^'here  we  know  of  no  conquerors  ^save  such  as 
conquer  their  passions ;  none  but  the  just  can  enter  here^*  Alexander 
attempted  in  vain  to  enter  the  abode  of  the  blessed ;  neither  entreaties 
nor  menaces  availed.  Seeing  all  his  attempts  fruitless,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  guardian  of  paradise,  and  said :  "  You  know  I  am  a 
great  king,  a  person  who  received  the  homage  of  nations.  Since  you 
will  not  admit  me,  give  me  at  least  something,  that  I  may  show  an 
astonished  and  admiring  world  that  I  have  been  where  no  mortal 
has  ever  been  before  me."  *'  Here,  madman,^'  said  the  guardian  of 
paradise,  *'  here  is  something  for  thee  :  it  may  cure  the  maladies  of 
thy  distempered  soul ;  one  glance  at  it  may  teach  you  more  wisdom 
than  thou  hast  hitherto  derived  from  all  thy  former  instructors. 
Now  go  thy  ways."  Alexander  took  it  with  avidity,  and  repaired  to 
his  tent.  But  what  was  his  confusion  and  surprise  to  find,  on 
examining  the  received  present,  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  fragment 
of  a  human  skull!  <*  And  is  this,"  exclaimed  Alexander,  <*the 
''^^is^ty  gift  that  they  bestow  on  kings  and  heroes  ?  is  this  the  fruit 
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appears  in  thine  eyes,  it  yet  poBsesaes  some  extraordinary  qualities, 
of  which  thou  mayst  soon  be  convinced  if  thou  wilt  order  it  to 
be  weighed  against  gold  and  silyer.'*    Alexander  ordered  it  to  be 
done.    A  pair  of  scales  were  brought :  the  skuU  was  placed  in.  one,  a 
quantity  of  gold  in  the  other ;  when  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
beholder^,    the    skull  overbalanced   the    gold.     More    gold   was 
added,  still  the  skull  preponderated.    In  short,  the  more  gold  there 
was  put  in  the  one  scale  the  lower  sank  that  which  contained 
the  skull.    ^'  Strange,''  exclaimed  Alexander,   ^^  that  so  small  a 
portion  of  matter  should  outweigh  so  large  a  mass  of  gold  !     Is  there 
nothing  that  will  counterpoise  it  ?  '*    "  Yes,*'  answered  the  philoso- 
phers, **  a  very  little  matter  will  do  it  "    They  then  took  some  earth, 
covered  the  skull  with  it,  when  immediately  down  went  the  gold  and 
the  opposite  scale  ascended.     "  This  is  very  extraordinary  I "  said 
Alexander,  astonished :  '^  can  you  explain  this  strange  phenome- 
non ?  "    "  Great  king,"  said  the  sages,  "  this  fragment  is  the  socket 
of  a  human  eye,  which,  though  small  in  compass,  is  yet  unbounded 
in  its  desire.    The  more  it  has,  the  more  it  craves.    Neither  gold 
nor  silver  nor  any  other  earthly  possession  can  ever  satisfy  it.     But 
when  it  once  is  laid  in  the  grave,  and  covered  with  a  little  earth, 
there  is  an  end  to  its  lust  and  ambition." — Hurwit^s  Sebreto  TaUs, 


THE    BLIND    EYE    OPENED. 

By  Rev.  Johk  S.  C.  Abbott. 

I  HAVE  recently  read  of  a  young  lady,  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  blind  from  birth.  For  twenty-five  years  she  had 
lived  in  midnight  darkness,  groping  through  the  gloom  of  an  un- 
broken night.  She  could  not  form  the  faintest  conception  of  the 
features  of  those  she  loved,/  of  rainbow  hues,  of  the  bloom  of  a  sum- 
mer morning,  of  the  sublime  loveliness  of  the  expanded  ocean, 
earth,  and  sky.  As  her  friends  endeavoured  to  picture  to  her  these 
scenes,  exhausting  the  powers  of  language  and  illustration  in  the 
attempt,  her  soul  struggled  in  sad  and  unavailing  efforts  to  form 
some  conception  of  the  wonders  which  light  could  reveaL 

A  successful  operation  was  performed  and  sight  was  restored. 
For  several  days  she  was  kept  in  a  partially  darkened  chamber, 
until  the  visual  organs  gained  strength  and  she  had  become  a 
little  accustomed  to  their  use.  Then  on  a  lovely,  pure  morning  the 
window-blinds  were  thrown  open,  and  she  was  adlowed  to  look  oat 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  upon  the  wondrous  workmanship  of 
God's  hand.  Then  was  unfolded  to  her  enraptured  gaze  the  verdure 
of  the  carpeted  earth,  the  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation,  the  flowers, 
the  towering  trees  waving  their  leaves  in  the  gentle  air,  the  wide- 
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spread  landscape  extending  apparently  into  infinity,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  OYerarching  akiea,  with  their  gorgeous  dnpery  of 
donds. 

She  nearly  fainted  from  excess  of  rapture.  Tears  of  more  than 
earthly  delight  gushed  from  those  eyehalls  which  had  so  long  been 
sightless.  **  Oh,  wonderful,  wonderful  I "  she  exclaimed ;  *^  heaven 
surely  cannot  surpass  this.  I  never  dreamed  of  aught  so  lovely. 
Upon  such  a  scene  I  could  gaze  for  ever,  for  ever,  unwearied.  No 
language  can  describe  such  grandeur  and  loveliness.  O  God! 
this  must  be  Thy  dwelling-place.  Thine  efiulgent  throne  ! '' 

Thus,  in  an  ecstasy  of  bliss  she  gazed  and  gazed,  exhausting  the 
language  of  admiration,  till  her  physician,  fearing  the  effect  of  ex- 
citement so  intense,  closed  the  blinds. 

And  thus  shall  it  be  with  you — oh,  happy  disciple  of  Jesus  ! — 
when  the  film  which  earth  and  sin  have  iocrusted  shall  be  removed 
from  your  eyes,  and  entering  in  at  the  golden  gates  the  splendours 
of  the  celestial  paradise  shall  be  opened  to  your  view.  Your  eyes 
are  now  blinded  No  description  can  give  you  any  adequate  idea  of 
the  glory  and  splendour  of  heaven.  Christ  will  then  open  these 
splendours  to  your  sight.  And,  oh,  what  an  entrancing  view  will 
then  astonish  and  enrapture  yoxa  soul  I  The  celestial  Eden,  the 
paradise  of  God,  the  metropolis  of  the  empire  of  the  Almighty, 
around  which  the  majestic  orbs  of  a  limitless  universe  revolve  ia  I 
adoration  of  the  Monarch  there  enthroned  !  Who  can  imagine  the 
magnificence  of  such  a  scene  ?  It  will  be  as  far  superior  to  all  your 
earthly  conceptions  as  were  the  splendours  of  one  of  earth*s  ipost 
brilliant  mornings  to  one  whose  sightless  eyeballs  had  never  wit- 
nessed but  blackness  and  darkness  and  gloom. 

Then  you  shall  see  the  Almighty  Father  as  He  is,  hear^His  voice, 
and  be  entranced  by  His  smile.  Myriads  of  angel  forms,  in  all  the 
varied  ranks  of  heaven's  peerage — ^archangels,  cherubim,  seraphim — 
shall  wing  their  flight  before  you,  sweeping  immensity  with  pinions 
which  never  tire,  and  flashing  in  heaven's  brilliance  plumage  whose 
beauty  never  fades.  The  green  ^pastures,  the  still  waters,  the 
towering  hills  of  God,  where  myriads  of  celestials  take  glorious 
pastime — the  golden  city,  the  mansions  upon  whose  architectural 
beauty  infinite  wisdom  and  almighty  power  have  lavished  their  re* 
sources — these  are  the  visicms,  now  utterly  inconceivable,  which 
shall  then  burst  upon  your  view,  and  where  you  shall  spend  your 
immortality,  loving  and  beloved. 

Child  of  sin  and  sorrow,  uncheered  by  Christian  hopes,  can  you 
reject  that  loving  Saviour  who  offers  you  all  this  without  money  and 
vnthont  price — all  this  if  you  will  only  return  with  a  penitent  heart 
to  God,  abandon  sin,  accept  Jesus  as  your  atoning  Saviour,  seek  the 
inflneDces  of  the  Spirit  to  enable  you  to  live  a  holy  life,  and  thus 
allow  our  kind  Heavenly  Father  to  adopt  you  as  his  child  and 

heir? 

"  There'll  be  no  sorrow  there ;  there'll  be  no  sorrow  there. 
In  heaven  above,  where  all  is  love.'* 
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WfiAT  KINDNESS  CAN  DO. 

**  PJJOULD   I  haye  my  way,  Td  flog  him  well— the  litUe,  bad- 
rK9  tempered  thing !  ** 

■SbI  Clara  Bazendale  spoke  this  sentence  in  a  rather  saTage 
manner  to  her  mamma.  Her  brother  John  had  that  very  morning 
destroyed  a  nice  workboz  belonging  to  her,  out  of  sheer  mischiefl 
John  was  an  extremely  nanghty  lad,  and  seemed  to  take  pride  in 
nothine  else  but  tormenting  his  sister.  One  day  he  would  steal  nuts 
out  of  her  pocket ;  another,  he  would  spill  some  ink  in  her  drawing- 
bock  ;  then  again,  if  she  was  writing  a  letter,  he  would  creep  behind 
her  and  pinch  her  arm  suddenly.  Altc^ther  John  was  a  regular 
torment. 

*<  WeU,  Clara  dear,  I  must  try  and  teach  your  brother  better  than 
to  do  such  tricks  as  those,"  replied  her  mother. 

Just  tiben  John  came  into  the  room.  '*  Ma,  can  I  go  with  Alfred 
Fisher  to  his  uncle's  to-day  ?  "  asked  John,  with  an  innocent  look  on 
hiafitce. 

Mrs.  Bazendale  did  not  reply  to  her  son's  question,  but  in  an 
angry  voice  called  him  to  her. 

**  What  haye  you  been  doing  with  your  sister's  workboz  this 
morning  ?  "  she  asked,  looking  him  straight  in  the  face. 

'*  Me ! "  said  John,  gazing  at  his  mother  in  astonishment,  '*  why  I 
havent  seen  Clara's  box  for  many  a  week." 

"  John,  you  know  that  you  are  telling  an  untruth,"  broke  in  his 
sister,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

But  John  took  no  notice  of  her.  He  knew  that  he  had  told  a  lie, 
and  if  he  was  to  acknowledge  it  before  his  mother  she  would  keep  him 
at  home,  instead  of  letting  him  go  with  his  companion. 

As  soon  as  John  got  his  mother's  consent,  he  seized  his  cap  and 
rushed  eagerly  out  of  the  room;  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  Alfred 
Fisher  and  he  were  galloping  along  the  country  road  on  their  ponies. 
It  was  fine  fan  for  John  to  tell  Alfred  how  nicely  he  had  cheated 
his  mol^er  about  the  workboz.  Tou  see,  John  thought  himself 
very  clever  because  he  had  managed  to  deceive  his  mother ;  and 
there  are  many  boys  and  girls,  and  even  grown-up  people,  who  are 
very  like  him.  Sometimes  when  you  are  playing  at  marbles,  you  try 
to  cheat  your  school-fellows ;  or  when  you  are  playing  at  croquet, 
you  won  t  be  out  when  the  umpire  says  you  are. 

When  John  and  his  friend  arrived  at  their  journey's  end,  Alfred 
proposed  that  they  should  go  for  a  ramble  through  the  wood  which 
stood  along  one  side  of  his  uncle's  farm.  Oh  !  nothing  would  please 
Master  John  better  than  this.  They  would  go  and  have  a  jolly  ran, 
and  jump,  and  climb ;  and  they  would  catch  all  the  butterflies  they 
could ;  and  wouldn^t  it  be  a  ^'  lark  "  to  go  and  upset  Dame  Spriggins's 
beehive?  John  was  evidently  bent  upon  enjoying  himself  whilst 
away  from  home. 

The  two,  therefore,  set  out  on  their  ramble.    In  order  to  get  to 
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this  wood  which  we  have  spoken  of,  they  had  to  pass  throuprh  a 
small  field,  where  a  cow  was  quietly  grazing.  John,  determined  to 
commence  his  fun  in  good  time,  boldly  marched  up  to  the  cow,  and 
began  poking  it  with  a  stick. 

Fred  saw  this  silly  act  of  his,  and  loudly  called  out — 

'*  John,  you  stupid  fellow,  come  away/' 

"  Not  I,'*  replied  John.    *'  I  want  to  get  the  beggar  savage." 

But  Fred  saw  that  danger  was  near,  and  he  ran  towards  him  to 
stop  his  foolish  prank ;  but  as  he  got  near,  the  cow,  goaded  almost 
to  madness,  turned  fiercely  upon  John,  and  without  further  ceremony 
sent  him  spinning  to  the  ground.  He  attempted  to  get  up,  but  in 
Tain,  for  the  cow  stood  oyer  him,  and  mercilessly  butted  him  with 
her  horns.  Both  he  and  Fred  yelled  out  at  their  topmost  voices  for 
help,  and  Fred  in  the  meantime  had  got  possession  of  the  stick  which 
John  had  dropped,  and  bravely  tried  to  beat  the  animal  off.  There 
is  no  saying  how  this  little  tragedy  would  have  ended  if  a  farm 
labourer,  having  heard  their  cries,  had  not  come  up  at  this  moment, 
and,  with  a  pitchfork,  driven  the  savage  beast  away. 

And  what  about  poor  John?  There  he  lay  bleeding  on  the 
ground  and  unable  to  rise.  A  pitiable  sight  he  looked.  And  ail 
through  teasing  a  dumb  animal,  you  see.  Fred  and  the  labourer 
carried  him  into  the  farmhouse,  near  at  hand,  where  he  was  put  to 
bed,  and  the  doctor  sent  for. 

*'  I  say,  Fred,  that  was  a  silly  trick  of  mine,  wasn't  it  P  "  said 
John,  feebly,  as  he  lay  in  bed  with  his  head  bandaged  up,  several 
mornings  after. 

*'  Yes,  it  was ;  about  as  mad  a  thing  as  ever  I  saw  you  do,"  re- 
plied Fred,  with  some  warmth. 

^'  But,  then,  I  didn't  think  the  cow  would  be  so  savage,"  said 
John,  quite  simply.     **  I  thought  they  were  as  harmless  as  ducks." 

Fred  could  only  smile  at  this  remark  of  his  young  friend.  ^'  Well, 
you  know  different  now,  at  anyrate ;  and  I  hope  it  will  serve  as  a 
lesson  to  you." 

After  lying  in  bed  for  several  weeks,  suffering  intense  pain,  John 
was  removed  to  his  own  home,  where  his  mother  and  sister  took 
charge  of  him. 

It  was  on  a  nice  July  morning  that  John  lay  on  a  couch  by  the 
window.  Clara,  his  sister,  sat  on  a  chair  by  his  side,  keeping  him 
company. 

**  Clara,  love,"  he  said,  for  he  was  not  quite  recovered  from  his 
adventure  with  the  cow,  "  I  have  suffered  a  deal  lately,  haven't  I  ?  " 

**  Yes,  dear,  you  have,"  replied  she ;  "but  of  course  you  did  not 
know  the  danger  you  were  running  into,  did  you  P 

'*  I  say,  Clara,"  said  John,  slowly,  not  heeding  her  last  question, 
''  you  remember  that  workbox  of  yours  that  was  destroyed?  Well, 
I  did  it — it  was  I  that  smashed  it."  John  sank  wearily  back  on  the 
couch  after  he  had  made  this  confession. 

<<  I  thought  it  was  you,  love ;  but  never  mind  that,  it  is  past  and 
gone.'' 
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''  Bat,  Clara,  I  liave  been  a  bad  brother  to  you ;  and  if  I  only  get 
better  Pll  try  and  be  just  ae  kind.*' 

'^Yery  well,  lo?e  :  I  know  you  will ;  so  try  and  ^  to  sleep  now;" 
and  Clara  gently  laid  his  head  on  the  pillow,  and  ran  out  of  the 
room. 

John  kept  his  promise.  After  considerable  care  and  patience  he 
recoTer^d  his  health,  but  neyer  afterwards  could  he  be  induced  to 
meddle  with  a  cow.  His  sister's  kindness  had  a  wonderful  effect 
upon  him  during  his  illness ;  in  fact,  I  don't  know  whether  it  did  not 
do  him  more  good  than  the  medicine.  However,  it  served  to  mske 
him  a  better  Ud,  and  caused  him  to  love  his  sister  more  than  he  hsd 
ever  done  before  ;  so  that  you  see  this  accident  was  not  without  its 
good  results.  8.  F. 


VISIT  TO  THE  DEAD  SEA. 

We  rode  now  about  six  miles  across  the  plain  towards  the  JordsD, 
the  road  gently  descending  all  the  way.  There  were  low  aand-hiils 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  river,  which,  perhaps,  mark  the 
boundary  of  the  waters  when  they  overflow  the  steep  banks.  We 
could  see  nothing  of  the  course  of  the  stream  until  within  half  a  mile 
of  it,  when  a  rich  fringe  of  foliage  revealed  it.  The  river  itself  is  not 
visible  until  it  is  reached,  so  precipitous  are  the  sides.  We  came  op 
to  the  spot  where  the  Greek  pilgrims  bathe,  and  where  it  is  about 
seventy  feet  broad.  It  was  very  turbid,  rushing  by  with  tile  force 
and  rapidity  of  a  torrent.  I  do  not  wonder  that  every  year  aevenl 
pilgrims  are  drowned,  as  the  swiftness  of  the  stream  carries  them  at 
times  against  concealed  snags,  on  which  they  strike  with  sneh 
violence  as  to  lose  all  power  of  action  for  a  time,  and  so  are  drowned. 
Several  of  our  company  bathed,  and  we  filled  some  bottles  which  we 
had  brought  with  us  for  that  purpose  with  the  water,  and  futened 
them  securely  for  conveyance  to  England. 

After  two  hourb'  riding,  we  reached  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Ses, 
and  the  first  objects  we  saw  were  some  wild  dueks  floating  on  the 
water,  and  another  covey  flying  over  it,  thoa  faisifjring  the  legends 
that  have  been  told  of  its  fatal  character.  I  gathered  a  buiicfa  of 
beautiful  white  flowers  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  lake, 
which  I  brought  with  me  home. 

We  all  bathed,  and  found  that  the  water  was  as  buoyant  as  we 
had  been  told.  We  could  not  sink,  but  sat  as  if  in  an  am-cfaairi 
laughing  at  our  ludicrous  and  useless  attempts  to  keep  our  iinbs 
under  water.  They  persevered  in  acting  the  part  of  corks,  so  that 
diving  was  out  of  the  question,  even  if  it  had  been  of  aaificient  depth 
to  do  so  where  we  bathed.  Swimmiog  was  rather  a  tiring  proceU: 
through  the  density  of  the  wator,  which  ia  the  very  easence  of  bitCer- 
ness,  and  made  the  lips  and  face  smart  when  it  touched  them.  UntH 
the  next  day  the  hair  at  the  back  of  my  head  oontinued  matted  with 
particles  of  acrid  salt^    Bitumen  is  found  on  the  bosdexa  of  the  lake, 
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And  icores  of  tninks  of  trees,  which,  after  they  have  been  washed 
into  it  from  the  Jordan,  are  hurled  by  the  south  winds  upon  the 
northern  shore. 

An  around  was  wild  and  lonely  and  desolate;  most  chilling  to  the 
heart  that  remembered  the  awful  doom  which  had  befallen  the  cities 
of  the  plain  that  now  lie  buried  somewhere  beneath  this  salt  sea.  Not 
a  habitation  was  within  sight  in  any  direction.  Thick  jungles,  with 
reeds  nine  feet  high,  lined  the  shores :  they  are  infested  with  snakes 
and  scorpions. — "  Travels  in  Holy  Landj'  by  Rev,  T,  W.  Aveliny. 


A  KIND  DEED,  AND  WHAT  IT  BROUGHT. 

There  was  a  humble  hairdresaer  in  London,  named  Day,  who  always 
did  a  kind  office  to  a  poor  or  suffering  person  when  it  came  in  his 
vay.  One  day  a  sick  soldier  came  into  nis  little  shop  and  related  his 
sad  story.  He  was  on  his  way  to  join  his  regiment,  but  was  too  ill 
to  walk,  and  had  no  itaoney  to  pay  his  fare.  If  he  did  not  reach  it 
in  time  he  would  be  punished,  and  he  was  in  great  trouble  about  the 
matter.  The  poor  barber  gave  him  a  guinea,  though  he  could  ill 
spare  it,  and  tne  soldier's  heart  was  filled  with  gratitude. 

'*  I  wish  I  could  make  you  some  return,"  he  said ;  ^*  but  I  have 
nothing  but  this  " ;  and  he  drew  out  a  dirty  scrap  of  paper  from  his 
pocket.  **  It  is  a  receipt  for  blacking — ^the  best  that  ever  was  seen. 
Many  a  half-guinea  have  I  had  for  a  bottle  of  it  from  the  officers, 
and  many  a  bottle  have  I  sold.  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  make 
something  out  of  it." 

The  barber  tried  the  blacking  and  found  it  excellent.  He  began 
to  manufacture  it  in  a  small  way,  and  as  its  sale  increased,  advertised 
it  largely,  until  Day  and  Martin's  blacking  was  known  all  over  the 
kingdom,  and  a  vast  fortune  was  built  upon  the  foundation-stone  of 
that  guinea  given  to  a  poor,  sick  soldier.  A  foundation  laid  in 
charity  is  one.  of  the  most  enduring  you  can  ever  build  on.  God 
has  promised  His  blessing  to  those  who  consider  the  poor.  He  has 
pledged  Himself  to  help  them  in  time  of  trouble. 
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If  I  were  to  place  a  real  nut  in  your  hands  what  would  you  do  with  it  ? 
Crack  it  P  What  for  ?  To  get  the  kernel,  eh  ?  Of  course  you  are 
bright  enough  to  know  that  the  best  part  of  a  nut  is  its  kernel.  But 
are  you  sure  you  would  like  the  kernel  after  getting  it  out  of  the 
shell?  No,  it  might  be  bad.  Exactly  so.  You  don't  like  bad 
kernels. 

Nuw  can  you  tell  me  why  a  child  is  like  a  nut  ?  Because  he  is  a 
kernel  shut  up  in  a  shell?  Pretty  good<  The  soul  is  the  kernel; 
the  body  is  the  shell.  Pm  Tery  food  of  soch  nuts.  They  are  very 
precious.  One  of  them  is  worth  more  than  all  the  nuts  that  ever 
grew  on  tr^es. 
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But  mark  me.  K  a  boy's  or  giiVB  soul  is  like  the  bitter  or  rottea 
kernel  Id  a  bad  nut,  I  can^t  love  it  very  much ;  it  can't  be  a  yerjr 
pleasant  thing  in  the  sight  of  God.  God  loves  sound,  healthy  kernels 
in  child-nuts,  and  though  yours  is  bad  by  nature,  pray  to  0od  and 
believe  in  Jesus,  and  He  ivill  cleanse  it  and  make  it  pure. 


— o — 

WHAT     THEN? 

An  old  man,  crowned  with  honours  nobly  earned. 
Once  asked  a  youth  what  end  in  life  he  sought. 

The  hopeful  boy  said,  "  I  would  first  be  learned ; 
I  would  know  all  that  all  the  schools  e'er  taught." 

The  old  man  gravely  shook  his  head, 

'*  And  when  you've  learned  all  this,  what  then  ?  "  he  said. 

**  Then,"  said  the  boy,  with  all  the  warmth  of  youth, 

''  I'd  be  a  lawyer,  learned  and  eloquent ; 
Appearing  always  on  the  side  of  truth, 

My  mind  would  grow  as  thus  'twas  early  bent." 
The  old  man  sadly  shook  his  head, 
"And  when  you've  done  all  this,  what  then  ?"  he  said. 

*•  I  will  be  famous,"  said  the  hopeful  boy ; 

**  Clients  will  pour  upon  me  fees  and  brie&« 
'Twill  be  my  pleasing  task  to  bring  back  joy 

To  homes  and  hearts  near  crushed  by  (urkest  griefs." 
But  still  the  old  man  shook  his  reverent  head, 
''  And  when  all  this  is  gained,  what  then  P  "  he  said. 

"  And  then  I  will  be  rich,  and  in  old  age 

I  will  withdraw  from  all  this  legal  strife , 
Known  in  retirement  as  an  honoured  sage, 

I'll  pass  the  evening  of  an  honoured  life." 
Gravely  again  the  old  man  shook  his  bead, 
**  And  when  you've  done  all  this,  what  then  ?  "  he  said. 

**  And  then — why  then  I  know  that  I  must  die. 

My  body  then  must  die,  but  not  my  fame ; 
Surrounded  by  the  fallen  great  I'll  lie. 

And  far  posterity  will  know  my  name." 
Sadly  the  old  man  shook  again  his  head, 
**  And  after  all  of  this,  what  then  F  "  he  said. 

**  And  then — and  then  I" — bat  ceased  the  boy  to  speak  ; 

His  eye  abashed,  fell  downward  to  the  sod ; 
A  silent  tear  dropped  on  each  blooming  cheek. 

The  old  man  pointed  silently  to  God ; 
Then  laid  his  hand  upon  the  drooping  head, 
**  Bemember,  there's  a  place  beyond,"  he  said. 

-—Zion^t  StrM 
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THE  CURE  AJTD  THE  CUBSE, 

SPLENDID  kMie  m  Syria.  Sfanw  wmwiam 
Wholiim^eM?  The  cUef  dfftttA  of  tibe  %i 
A  great  w— .,  1m«  von  iBuiy  batdeg^  te  a  great 
with  like  kmg,  tat— e^!  thcte  Iwtt— -be  k  a  lopcr.  ▲ 
tanble  diiMMlUa  i^mft  kcfvnyag  vtth  a  fiale  niMtwiwa  Md 
•ealiness  of  tiba  akiB,  Imi  aatiwg  uto  tte  ^kia,  icil^  jantiy  tillatiaat 
the  i^oor  wliMin  biWMa  aa  laadbMaw  Ikat  be  baf  to  ba  sbali  up  to 
dit  far  avaf  ftaai'bmBaa  au;bl. 

A  Sttfe  Jawkb  da««  g»l  la  Aa  «a)pteia'a  bawabM^ 
bar  fluater^  diaeaMf  aad  at  oaee  Ibiani  af  iba  goad  prophat  Efiafca 
faiSaaiaria.    Sba  told  bar  auatoeaatbaiaalflaalberaBaaiieranglft 


Itc< 


to  die  kiaeffl  ean.    ^'K 


iiiiAga,* 


kiag.  **  I  will  Bead  a  foyal  {»€flent^  aad  write  a  letter  wiHk  aiy  ova 
band  to  the  King  <^  lanel/*  What  geegt ywpwatiaai  1  Tbatalenta 
of  fiiiver  worth  about  £4500;  six  tfaonaand  pieees  of  gdU;  ten 
apienfiid  lobes ;  were  taken  as  a  praseat.  At  ieagtb  tkef 
Saanria.  The  king  laads  <ba  latter.  «'Ab1*' beflmf8,«*iba 
of  £rftia  aeeks  to  quarrel  with  woe.  Aac  I  God  ta  km  aad  to 
attva!**  Elkhahearsof  U,  andaeadatotbekiae  to  tolIKi 
eeiB  to  hba.  So  Naaaun  drives  to  the  propbera  gate.  Ha  tbiaka, 
'^HovIabaUbecured-^bepropbotwill  be  gtedtoooaei 
flMBi.  He  will  aavia  out  aad  ataod  before  we,  aad  eaSL 
aaaM  of  kia  Gad,  aad  atrike  bk  band  over  tbe  piaee,  aad 
aadtbea  I  wfll  auke  a  nth.  aaan  of  bim.'^  Bat,  aiaal 
appoiaflBH'ot.  Tbe  propbet  doee  not  come  auit,  bat  aoaplf 
•ervaat  wilb  tbai  aMeaage,  ^^  Go  to  tba  liver  Xordan  aad 


Wbataaiaaakl  Wadi  la  Jordml  Caold  I  oat  afash  at  baaae  ? 
Aadbave  woBotaaoareoantqr&rfiaernfan  Ibaa  Jocdaa?  Aad 
bo  a«ot  away  m  a  rage,  peibapa  iateaiiiBg  to  briag  bk  aoldiera  aad 
Uk»  rofoega  ier  bu  dkappwatawat.  But  aaa  of  bk  aflken 
ventured  to  aay« '' Wby  aot  try  it  If  Ibe  pnspbet  bad  bidcboedo 
aoaie great tbbigf  tboa  woald'it  bava  doaa  it;  ai^j  aat  tbk  litda 
Ibngf*' 

Seaaibk advke.  HetrnZTtiy.  Ha coton Ibe  tker,  waAea aaea 
aad  Ogata — four  tiaiea— «z  twieat  bat  aa  care;  Ibe  aeveatb  tnao  a 
pedect  cure  t  Hk  akia  all  dean,  anoodi,  aad  aofit  m  an  kiaat'^a. 
iH^  wbat  rcjoioingi  Back  to  tbe  prapbei's  boaae  to  give  biat  tbe 
grndprofoat.  ]^  tbk  atraage  aua  wiU  aot  leeehre  acytfakig.  6o 
A  aaaiaa  tanu  boaiewaxda,  reaolved  ao  more  to  wonbip  idola,  boa  to 
aerve  tht  trae  God.  A  grand  danlsle  ema-^ef  kpniay  aad  of 
idoktry« 

Mow  the  propbet  bad  a  aemoit  aaoied  Gebad.  Tbk  warn  bad 
aeea  tbe  nob  preaeat  wbieh  Naaaum  brongbt»aadtba«^t  bk  anator 
fbolkb  ia  not  takkg  it.  U«  tfaoagfat,  ^  1  wOl  bave  a  part  of  it  fer 
myself."    So  he  ran  do^n  tlie  road,  overtook  Kaaman^  and  saidi 


^  Two  friends  of  my  master  luire  just  ooxne  in,  smd  mj  master  requests 
jon  to  tend  ikem  oae  of  jfour  rooes,  and  a  talent  ofailyer.'*  Naaman 

Sve  him  twioe  as  m\uix  as  he  asked,  aad  lie  took  it  back  and  hid  it, 
lu^d  iKJih  Mm  sueoess. 
ml;  God  kad  told  the  prophet  all  about  it,  and  in  his  mind  he  had 
followed  GdtajBi  as  he  went  and  told  the  lie,  and  received  the 
prcmerty.  He  asks  Gehaii  where  he  has  been.  The  serrant  replies 
he  has  sot  been  away  at  ail.  Bat  EliahA  says,  '*  Went  not  my  heart 
with  thee,  when  the  man  tamed  a|;ain  from  his  chariot  to  laeet 
thee"?  And  this  was  not  aU — tenibie  words,  a  terrible  doom  was 
ooming;.  *' The  lepiosy»  there&ce,  of  Kaaman  cleave  unto  thee  and 
lo  thy  seed  ibr  ever.^  That  moxaent  he  is  seised^  The  next  moment, 
vhite  and  scaly  firom  head  to  foot»  he  goes  forth  a  foul  and  loathsome 
leper. 

What  nan  we  learn  from  this  wonderful  history  ? 

1.  That  a  little  child  may  do  good.  The  poor  sUve  gid  was  one 
means  of  her  msater's  ctue. 

2.  The  wisdom  of  taking  good  adviee.  Naammn  nearly  nrissed 
hia  cure  by  olijectiDg.  lie  yielded  to  further  advice  aad  was 
kesded. 

8.  One  ain  leads  to  another.  G^xasia^s  fimt  sin  was  covetous&ese ; 
tlien  he  must  tell  a  lie  to  obtain  what  he  wished,  then  another  to  hide 
it  frsm  his  ma^er. 

4.  ^'Be  sure  yonr  ain  will  find  you  out.**  God  sees.  God  will 
punish.  L. 

# 

OLD     BOYS. 

By  TOM  BEOWN. 

Auttior  of  "  A  Y€ar  at  School,"  Ac.,  Ac. 


HHO  does  not  nemember  the  tiaae  when  he  sat  on  the  lowest 
£aa»i  of  the  school,  a  timid,  wondering,  little  fellow,  and 
watched  with  admiring  awe  the  **  old  boys''  of  the  first  class 
as  they  stood  up  Car  their  lessons  ?  Wto  does  not  necoUect 
the  Attxieus  longing  with  which  he  stood  as  a  spectator  and  watched 
them  playing  a  match  at  football  or  cricket,  or  starting  off  in  the 
nhaae  at  **  hare  and  hounds  '*  ?  What  the  various  social  i^  political 
ieadters  are  to  us  now,  those  **  old  boys ''  were  to  us  then.  How  we 
wondeeed  at  and  gloried  in  their  strength  and  duil,  obeyed  their 
ftli^bleat  oommand,  and  fondly  anticipatMl  the  time  wiien  we  should 
be  applauded  and  admiaoed,  and  come  in  our  turn  to  command  the 
aasall  fry  of  the  schooL 

But,  of  course,  we  shall  find  various  sorts  of  *'  old  boja,^'  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  may  divide  them  into  four  di&rent  clasoes. 
f  imt  of  all  there  is  the  **  would-be  old  boy.''    Have  you  not  seen 
many  a  time  P    Let  me  try  to  draw  his  portrait  for  yon.    He  is 
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about  fourteen  years  of  age — I  am  certain  of  that,  although  you  Trill 
not  easily  get  him  to  admit  it — ^his  light  hair  is  brushed  smoothly  into 
flourishes  on  either  side  of  his  head.  Haying  just  been  promoted 
into  a  loose  jacket  with  pockets  at  the  side,  he  generally  manages  to 
have  some  book  peeping  out  of  one  of  them,  to  impress  one  with  an 
idea  of  his  studious  habits.  When  walking  about  the  playground  he 
plunges  his  hands  to  the  yery  bottom  of  his  trousers  pockets,  lest  he 
might  betray  his  youthfulness.  For  although  he  wants  to  be  taken 
for  an  **  old  boy,"  he  is  really  as  full  of  sport  as  any  of  his  school- 
mates, and  eyery  time  a  marble  rolls  near  his  foot,  or  a  ball  bounces 
over  his  head,  the  conyulsiye  jerk  of  his  elbows  tells  you  thathe  is  hardly 
able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  taking  it  up.  He  scarcely  notices  the 
younger  boys,  and  if  pressed  to  play  by  those  of  his  own  age  he 
excuses  hims^elf  on  the  ground  that  the  game  is  childish,  or  that  it 
makes  one  so  dreadfully  hot  and  untidy.  He  assumes  familiarity  with 
the  monitors  and  junior  masters,  and  a  walk  round  the  playground 
with  one  of  these  amply  recompenses  him  for  half-an-hour  s  waiting. 

There — do  you  recognise  tne  '*  would-be  old  boy  ? "  Don't  you 
remember  being  one  yourself  once  ?  Most  boys  assume  the  character 
for  a  time,  but  it  is  so  yery  difficult  to  keep  up,  that  a  yery  short 
experience  is  generally  sufficient  to  change  them  back  again  into 
romping  youngsters.  I  neyer  knew  but  one  boy  who  kept  up  appear- 
ances for  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  he  had  to  giye  in  at  last,  because 
he  was  caught  one  half-holiday  all  in  a  perspiration  with  playing  at 
ball  by  himself  in  his  father^s  back-yard. 

I  think  few  of  my  readers  would  like  to  be  thought  *^  would-be 
old  boys  "  ;  but- the  next  class  I  haye  to  describe  is  eyen  less  de- 
sirable. This  comprises  those  boys  who  are  called  '^  old/'  because  of 
their  precocious  cunning  and  artfulness.  **  An  old  head  on  young 
shoulders''  would  really  be  a  very  ugly  spectacle,  and  when  the  term 
is  only  used  as  a  figure  of  speech,  it  describes  a  moral  monstrosity 
equally  hideous.  "  Old  boys  "  of  this  class  are  generally  cleyer  at 
bargain-making.  They  are  always  buying  marbles,  tops,  and  kites 
at  about  half  their  yalue  from  their  less  wide-awake  schoolfellows. 
They  will  exchange  a  faulty  cricket  bat,  or  a  damaged  pair  of  skates, 
for  new  toys,  by  carefully  concealing  their  defects  and  by  extraya- 
gantly  describing  their  merits.  And  then  they  will  exult  in  their 
sagacity,  or,  as  they  call  it,  their  *'  oldness,*'  in  hayine  by  misrepre- 
sentation defrauded  a  trustiul  and  simple-minded  schoolfellow.  Some 
parents  are  so  unwise  as  to  encourage  this  artfulness,  deluding  them- 
selves with  the  idea  that  it  shows  great  capacity  for  business.  But 
while  shrewdness  and  quickness  of  intellect  certainly  are  proofs  of 
business  ability ;  cunning,  deception,  and  all  the  ouier  arts  which 
generally  gain  for  a  lad  the  unenyiable  notoriety  of  being  an  ^'  old 
boy,"  are  certain,  if  cultiyated,  to  make  him  in  manhood  a  speculator, 
a  swindler,  and  a  scamp. 

And  now,  haying  disposed  of  these  two  classes,  we  come  to  the 
honAjftde  "  old  boys  " — the  objects  of  our  childish  yeneration  and  our 
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yoathfal  regard.  As  many  of  my  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  the 
*'  old  boys "  at  our  large  public  ischools,  such  as  Harrow,  Eton, 
Winchester,  and  Rugby,  possess  an  autborit^  second  only  to  that  of 
the  masters.  Each  of  them,  in  his  own  particular  part  of  the  school, 
is  looked  up  to  as  a  ruler  and  a  judge.  He  has  young  boys  called 
'*fa^s"  to  wait  on  him  and  do  his  errands,  and  any  disobedience  on 
their  parts  is  instantly  punished  as  severely  as  the  same  offence 
against  the  masters.  To  those  who  would  like  to  hear  more  about 
**  fagging"  I  would  recommend  the  perusal  of  a  wonderfully  interest- 
ing story  for  boys«  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  M.P.  for  Lambeth, 
and  entitled,  **  Tom  Brown's  School  Days."  I  do  not  know  that  he 
is  any  relation  of  mine,  although  we  chance  to  bear  the  same  name, 
but  I  must  confess  to  as  gr^at  a  regard  for  him  as  if  he  were  my  first 
cousin. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  wise  for  these  **  old  boys  "  to  possess  this 
almost  absolute  authority,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Among  persons 
equally  well  able  to  form  an  opinion,  some  have  decided  against  it, 
and  some  in  its  favour.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  better  that  the 
only  power  exercised  by  the  *'old  boys"  over  the  younger  ones 
shoidd  be  the  force  of  character ;  as,  while  that  would  prevent  slavish 
submission  on  the.  one  part,  it  would  hinder  the  many  acts  of  tyranny 
and  caprice,  which  bigger  boys  aro  too  apt  to  indulge  in,  and  which 
tend  to  degrade  and  brutalise  them. 

My  personal  recollections  of  *' old  boys''  at  school  are,  on  the 
whole,  pleasant  and  agreeable.  While  there  were  one  or  two  of  the 
cruel,  persecuting  sort,  by  far  the  great  majority  were  lads  whom  I 
could  not  only  admire,  but  esteem.  How  wonderfully  clever  I  thought 
them  when  I  saw  them  constructing  geometrical  figures  with  their 
nciysterious  drawing  instruments,  or  solving  the  mysteries  of  mensura- 
tion and  algebra !  How  tall  they  looked  as  they  stood  round  the 
master's  desk,  and  were  actually  able  to  see  each  other  across  the 
top !  And  what  awkward  fellows  they  seemed  when  they  sat  on  our 
gallery,  with  their  knees  sticking  up  wondrously  high,  and  their  toes 
turned  in  by  reason  of  the  scanty  space  for  their  feet !  How  strong 
they  seemed,  too  I  With  what  ease  they  vaulted  over  the  school 
fence,  and  how  swiftly  they  ran  !  It  seems  to  me  as  I  look  back  now 
that  the  ^'  old  boys  "  of  the  present  day  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
those  of  my  childhood ;  and  yet  I  suppose  the  youngsters  of  to-day 
are  just  as  much  impressed  by  them  as  I  was. 

And  when  in  due  time  I  at  last  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  being  an 
**  old  boy"  myself,  what  jolly  companions  the  other  "old  boys" 
were;  what  hearty  friendships  were  formed;  and  what  pleasant 
games  and  rambles  we  had  together  I  Of  course  I  found  I  had  con- 
siderably overrated  their  wonderful  achievements.  As  in  most  other 
things,  "distance  lent  enchantment  to  the  view";  but,  after  aU^  I 
found  them  very  agreeable.  Some  of  the  friendships  then  formed 
have  lasted  until  now,  through  all  the  various  changes  which  haire 
laken  place.    Some  of  the  "  old  boys  "  of  my  time  are  now  serious, 
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hmsy  mmL,  haii  at  work  in  Ameria^  AiMtnli«,  and  Heir  letimA, 
**  SoBw  baf  •  paMwd  awaj  for  eTer/*  and  tboN  who  remaiB  in  tlis 
eomlry  an  icaUcred.  But  eren  yet  when  sime  ineidenk  rtecalfe  my 
Morly  dftya^I  cam  see  the  **  oid  boya*^  aati^ey  ware  is  the  old  sdiow- 
dsya^  anid  can  almoft  fimcy  I  kear  their  meiry  laa^  aod  joyous 
aboat  And  attunes  I  amuse  mysdf  by  pcoplM  again  tie  old  pby- 
gtoiiBd  with  fMBi^sr  Sntss  and  fiicca  fkon  the  weI]»reBiMbcnd 


^  Joraaosi  of  an,  standa  out  say  boseni  ftMod  and  coBiyaaioii— &e 
ftitlifiBl  cooAdant  in  all  my  boyish  eares  tmd  anaieties — ^Ibe  tree 
ftiao^  who  i^iced  in  my  joy  and  sjn^atinsed  wilk  my  gneL 
Though  tiTals  m  study»  no  emry  luricad  ia  oor  bosooM  ;  aod  we  eacA 
admired  in  the  other  the  qualities  we  onrselreB  lacied.  As  I  ddidL 
of  this  "  old  boy/^  I  seem  to  feel  again  his  arm.  linked  in  miaey  oar 
ilaUa  and  books  fiinifl;  behind  our  backs,  and  witft  theia  aD  sdiool 
carss^  a»  wo  jogged  Jong  throng^  co^  asd  wood!»aid  Jam^  eagtdjf 
dsvoariof  aome  imteiealing  book.  Agam  I  seem  t»  hear  bin,  m 
ODoe  I  duU  eagerly  defea&ig  m6  Jbem  some  arcnsation  of  enTioas 
rivals^  aad  I  see  his  cheek  fashed  and  Ma  eye  ^eaasnig  with  ind^ 
nation  at  the  slander  against  Ms  fHend*  We  snH  guest  eaeh  other 
whe&  we  meet  as  '^old  boys  ^ ;  and  theo^  he  sow  has  cMdres  ef 
his  own,  he  generally  has  semeChing  to  say  of  Mb  ctd  happj  days  al 

Then  there  eomes  up  the  naage  of  anotfter,  wha»  beeafc  ei  his 
great  ha^^  went  under  the  iltwetiioas  soobti^oet  of  ^  LoB|^e9ew.* 
He  waa  aeariy  six  feet  high  whea  stoadiBg  t^gfct^  had  bread  s^^tsaie 
sIioaIdsr%  aadwondrowriy  kwg  I^pa.  But  nerasvlf  did  sCmd  imrighl, 
ezcejjt  when  his  heigjbt  was  brag  estxasate^    He  was  aa  awkwanl 
UDgaa%,  loose- jointed  feilow,   who   always   k>aa||ei  abom,   and 
fm^al^  coatrivedy  when  gtm»dmKf  to  rest  part  of  lus  wdglkt  agatel 
seme  wiul  ca  ftnce,  while  he  weQ&  hare  one  foot  dmwa  op  befaiBd 
him,  his  head  fhOing  a  iittle  on  cme  tade,  end  one  sbocdder  eensidsr- 
ably  higher  ^laa  the  other.    Bia&rearite  pasttare  was  cutting  lellaa 
wi&  hie  pocket-knife,  or  wbittltag  carious  dsaigna  on  mit-slieke  wilh 
tike  same  iastrament;  and  his  name  might  douMess  eren  now  be 
fimady  high  wg  out  of  the  reach  of  the  youngstessyoitlhetinibea  fiases 
of  the  phiyiprooikd.    As  pUyfol  as  a  lad  ccmld  be,,  he  woald  join  ia 
any  game  tnat  was  proposed^  and  would  take  aiqfpflnt  alkcted  hnk 
With  the  younger  lads  he  was  a  grs^t  JhTOwrite ;  aod  it  was  netbiwg 
unusoal  fer  hms  when  walkmg  about  and  apparently  deep  in  stody  to 
take  hold  of  seme  unsui^ctisg  youngster  by  the  cofisr  of  Joe  eeet, 
hoist  him  up  at  arm's  length,  and  carry  the  bewildlBred  urehia  to  te 
a&ket  nde  of  the  playground.  And  yet,  although  he  weold  soBietimss 
e?en  join  ia  the  sports  of  the  teiy  yomgest  lads^  he  was  nersr  esUsd 
shtldish  oe  a  nnlksop.    He  was  mown  as  a  kind,  siaB^e-hearted  " old 
boy,"  who  woold  do  what  he  could  to  make  e?erybody  happy 
agreeable.    I  beliere  he  is  now  in  Hew  2ealanc^  aad  I  soss 
fancy  him  leaning  awkwardly  against  his  wooden  rihmty,  and 
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Ing  avav  with  lus  knile  at  a  piece  of  gttm-tr«e  wood,  as  he  thinks  of 
"  Um  old  foUu  at  Imme." 

Asd  then  way  imagiiiation  pictnrefl  a  pdm,  weIl-di«Med«  veil- 
Miared  lad ;  wt&i  every  thread  of  his  ooat  and  ef^rf  hair  of  his 
head  neatly  brmhed^  with  boote  Cke  mirrors ;  amd  hm  aad  haxuLi 
dean  and  z«ddy ;  and  in  the  ^^tlenaaly  kd  I  ieeo;<niae  another  of 
our  **  old  bojTs.  Of  coarse  we  all  laughed  at  his  neatness  and  cleaa- 
ness,  joked  him  about  trying  to  be  ageatlemao,  and  to<4L  every  op{>or- 
tuaity  of  treading  on  his  boots  or  souing  hie  eledieSypardy  inridieule 
of  wbatwe  thou^Hkit  hisoTer-aeatnesSfaod  partly  to  keep  in  countenance 
oar  own  tamblwL  and  difety  garments.  But,  strange  to  say,  we  all 
vesfiecled  aad  admired  our  genteel  achootfollow,  and  the  fisw  of  us 
who  were  really  intimate  with  him  oould  not  help  kiriog  him.  Hie 
gentility  was  no  oioak  for  meanness,  nor  was  he  actuated  by  a  mere 
Mgard  for  afijpearaaoe.  Neatness  and  order  seemed  to  eome  as 
naturally  to  mm  as  did  carelessness  and  disorder  to  tie.  Bat  whife 
be  certainly,  as  we  said,  did  try  to  dress  like  a  gentUman,  be  also 
tried  to  act  like  one.  Ko  one  ever  kaew  him  do  anytihiog  which  he 
would  bave  been  ashamed  of.  His  honour  was  perfect,  aad  a  word 
from  him  was  always  io^ilicitly  relied  on  by  both  masters  and  boya. 
He  did  not  live  to  reach  manhood.  He  died  two  or  three  years  affaer 
leaving  sohool,  nooerely  mourned  by  1iu>se  of  his  CSBUow-sehglan  who 
had  kotown  him  intimately. 

And  dien  I  fancy  I  see  another  ^old  boy ^— ^  abort,  thin,  wisp 
of  a  feUow,  with  narrow  &oe  and  bright  dark  eyes  peering  ont 
ttischievously  from  nnder  his  clearly-marked  eyebrows — aad  I  recog- 
nise the  most  jprovokiog,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  amnmg  of 
my  old  scbool&IJowfl.  I^o  matter  whether  in  school  or  ont,  early  or 
ls2e,  he  seemed  always  to  be  eontriTii^  some  new  pnetieal  jolce,  or 
making  Bome  new  pun.  He  abstracted  home  leaeons  from  coat- 
pockets  and  school-bags,  hid  the  other  boys*  dinners,  lodked  seholau 
and  even  tutors  in  remote  class-rooms  where  their  shouts  would  net 
he  liioely  to  be  beard,  split  Cke  master^s  canes^  pushed  on  the  hands  of 
the  adiool  dock  ao  as  to  get  out  earlier,  and  indeed  was  never  long 
without  being  in  misdiief  of  some  sort.  He  was  aiwaya  beii^ 
thveatened  for  his  tricks  by  the  bigger  "  old  boys,^  aad  yet  generally 
^oQtrived  to  laugb  away  their  anger  by  turning  a  fiteifa  joke  on  soaM* 
^Ktdy  eke.  As  merry  as  a  cricket,  as  gay  as  a  lark,  and  ae  mischievous 
is  a  monkey,  he  kept  us  alive  with  his  fSon  and  his  misduevons  prsaks. 
1  do  not  know  where  he  is  now,  but  I  dboold  not  wonder  if  he  has 
**^>(led  down,  Cke  the  rest  of  us,  into  a  steady-gXMng  aian ;  aad,  ISsr 

^HM  I  know,  be  may  amnse  his  children  with  stories  of  his  eeriy 
•sys. 

But  I  have  aot  time  to  partioabuise  all  tlie  ^'old  boys**  of  my 
*^(A  tone — they  coone  crowding  on  ibe  meoMry  like  faces  in  a 
"*>>«.  Hwre  is  one,  a  quiet,  sbig^^,  appereniiy  sleepy  lad  who  I 
^"Wember  bad  quite  a  genius  for  figures ;  another,  a  droll,  unfbrtuaate 
^Ji  who,  do  what  be  would,  was  always  incurring  extra  tasks ;  a 
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third  with  a  taste  for  mechanics  and  science — the  latter  taste  finding 
practical  expression  in  the  manufacture  cf  *'  crackers  "  and  other  fire- 
works from  the  contents  of  his  father^s  chemical  chest,  for  letting  off 
which  he  had  many  an  extra  lesson ;  another,  with  high  fotehead  and 
large  wondering  blue  eyes,  who  could  recite  poetry  by  the  page,  and 
who  never  exhausted  his  store  of  thrilling  adventures  by  land  and 
sea  ;  and  a  number  of  others,  who  made  up  what  was  to  me  at  one 
time  the  all-important  ^<  world  of  school/' 

What  a  pleasure  it  is  for  an  '^  old  boy  "  to  revisit  his  old  school, 
and  to  point  out  to  some  interested  companion  the  various  places 
associated  in  his  memory  with  the  more  important  events  of  his 
school  life !  How  he  lives  the  past  over  again  as  he  finds  himself 
surrounded  by  the  scenes  of  his  former  trials  and  triumphs ;  shows 
where  they  had  used  to  play  at  rounders,  football^  and  cricket; 
and  points  out  the  quiet  comer  where  he  gave  that  great  feUow 
Jones  a  thrashing  for  bullying  a  youngster. 

Perhaps  his  old  teacher  stul  remains,  and  if  so,  how  proud  the  old 

gentleman  will  be  to  hear  of  the  success  in  life  of  his  old  pupil,  and 
ow  he  will  wander  on  in  recollections  of  the  past,  and  all  uncon- 
sciously will  wonderfully  exaggerate  the  abilities  and  attainments  of 
his  old  scholars,  pointing  to  vie  "  old  boy  "  as  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation  by  his  present  scholars,  should  anv  happen  to  be  present. 
I  like  to  find  *'  old  boys  *'  cherishing  veneration  and  respect  for  their 
old  masters.  No  amount  of  school  fees  will  ever  remove  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  is  due  to  a  really  good  teacher,  for  his  conscientious 
care  and  untiring  attention^  at  a  time  when,  so  far  from  appreciating 
such  kindness,  we  even  kicked  against  it  as  a  tvranny.  And  if,  as 
sometimes  unfortunately  happens,  through  ill-health  or  other 
calamity,  a  schoolmaster  is  in  his  old  age  reduced  in  his  circum- 
stances, there  is  nothing  more  grateful  to  his  feelings,  or  more  honour- 
able to  those  of  the  givers,  than  a  substantial  testimonial  from  his 
"  old  boyB.'» 

But  there  is  yet  another  class  of  *^  old  boys  *'  which  I  should  like 
to  notice,  consisting  of  those  grown-up  people  who  still  possess  a 
great  share  of  youthful  vivacity,  and  who  take  as  great  an  interest  as 
ever  in  all  that  concerns  schools  and  schoolboys.  I  know  it  is 
nowadays  becoming  the  custom  with  a  certain  class  of  younp^  men,  to 
speak  slightingly  of  their  father  as  the  *'  old  boy  " — a  practice  which 
cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  It  is  in  no  offensive  sense  such 
as  this  that  I  would  use  the  term  ^'  old  boys,''  in  speaking  of  these 
genial,  warm-hearted  old  men.  I  call  them  so  because,  notwith- 
standing the  bitter  disappointments,  harassing  cares,  and  heavy 
troubles  they  have  passed  through,  there  are  so  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  youth  still  clinging  to  them.  Old  as  they  are,  they  are 
never  so  happy  as  when  surrounded  by  young  people.  They  at  once 
creep  into  the  hearts  of  the  young,  take  a  real  interest  in  their  studies 
and  pastimes,  skilfully  draw  them  out  in  conversation,  and,  without 
any  attempt  at  lecturing,  manage  to  impart  in  turn  sage  counsels  for 
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youthful  guidance,  cheery  maxims  for  youthful  despondency,  and  sly 
hits  at  youthful  follies.  Their  faces  are  radiant  with  smiles,  their 
eyes  bright  with  kindly  feeling,  their  tongues  ready  with  pleasant 
words,  and  their  hearts  running  oyer  with  affection.  Who  does  not 
know  some  such  cheery  '*  old  boy,''  and  who  has  not  witnessed  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  tells  the  history  of  his  boyhood's  feats, 
faults,  and  follies  ?  It  is  the  sight  of  an  old  man,  such  as  these,  that 
reconciles  us  to  old  age  ;  for  who  that  sees  him  retaining  the  beat 
qualities  of  youth,  combined  with  the  wisdom  of  experience,  and  the 
peace  which  follows  a  well-spent  life,  can  help  the  m&h,  ^*  Let  my  last 
end  be  like  this  ?  '* 

I  do  not  know  that  I  need  tack  a  moral  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 
I  try  to  write  so  that  the  moral  runs  through  the  whole,  but  perhaps 
a  word  or  two  may  be  of  use.  To  all  young  boys  who  may  read  this 
paper  I  would  say, '^  Do  your  best  as  youngsters.  Be  natural;  do 
not  ape  your  elders.  You  will  be  old  quite  soon  enough,  and  you 
may  then  perhaps  wonder  why  you  wished  so  ardently  to  be  old. 

To  "  old  boys  '*  I  would  say,  "  Use  your  influence  honourably  and 
kindly ;  show  a  good  example  to  your  younger  schoolfellows ;  and 
always  striye  to  act  so  that  you  will  have  little  to  look  back  upon 
that  will  grieve  you,  when  at  last  you  join  the  aged  and  most  honour- 
able class  of  ^  old  boys.' " 


PAUL  ON  MARS'  HILL. 

[F  a  scholar  had  been  asked,  in  FauFs  days,  where,  among 
ancient  people,  learning  had  enthroned  herself  in  the 
highest  places,  and  men  most  celebrated  for  their  intel- 
lectual powers  were  to  be  found,  he  would  have  pointed 
to  Athens — a  city  that  was  supposed  to  be  under  the 
special  tutelage  of  Minerva,  the  Goddess,  of  Wisdom. 
There  the  halls  of  science  and  the  schools  of  philosophy  were 
thronged  with  the  youth  of  many  countries ;  who,  drawn  by  the  fame 
of  their  teachers,  had  traversed  seas  and  lands,  to  sit  at  their  feet, 
and  catch  from  their  lips  the  priceless  instructions  of  profound  thought 
and  rich  experience.  Sages,  historians,  orators,  poets,  congregated 
there,  as  to  the  metropolis  of  mind,  and  poured  forth  the  dazzling 
effusions  of  genius,  bringing  up  precious  ores  from  the  miDes  of 
wisdom  wherewith  to  enrich  the  world,  and  flinging  over  all  the 
subjects  they  touched,  the  glowing  hues  that  radiate  from  glorious 
imaginations ;  kindling  in  the  souls  of  their  auditors  a  rapture  and  an 
awe,  awakening  the  highest  conceptions  of  the  mighty  power  of 
mind,  and  proving  how  infinitely  the  spiritual  in  man  excels  the 
physical ;  and  that  while  the  latter  is  bounded  by  invisible  chains, 
and  moves  within  prescribed  and  impassable  limits,  the  soul  spurns 
them  all,  leaping  over  the  barriers  of  time  and  space,  careering  with 
unfettered  wing  through  the  universe,  scanning  with  inquisitive  eye 
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sil  ol^telB,  and  fmkf  pawii^  in  iU  bdWk  aad  fi^»d  ffigbi  wIma  it 
atteapls  lo  Cad  oot  GkxL 

TiMy  were  mut^^oMt  hf  a  tiMotad  objMli  duU  wtte  •■Ig^lattd 
to  jmdiue  tlie  loftiMi  Mwticn  in  tbw  maik.  Hk  k^n&te  dtpilw 
of  th*  bKM,  donilen  hMTvnM^  that  opfen^tNia'wed  tham ;  ^oit  mni 
glefHnj0  lanidy  ia  itt  nuagMI  magaificaiiee  aad  bafltyv  tlMi^  etiairited 
aimiad  tlMaii,  watfaed  br  tlM  evw-^mbfaeiag  soa ;  a  tlMMUMUid  afola 
baited  yMk  mibm  tfauliaf  aatoeialioBB ;  aot  aatream  tkal  kad  moH 
bota  laiBMWtaMwdiapoalvj,  noragnvfawkosawMieiPaaaotiadidail 
witb  aoma  encfaaiBtiiig'  leaMBiWa&aM ;  heia  a  pkaa  wl«»  libwty  kad 
successfully  contended  with  despotism ;  there  a  hil),  aiaak*  a  Moaa 
tm,  fuppMad  10  ba  tiia  dMsra  baiaa*  of  tba  gacii»  wbo  were 
eatoaaMd  the  Meads  aad  watebfo)  gaantiaas  oi  AUSsm,  ar  af  Ofaace 
— all  tbeeo  bfealhad  flNpbalioii  iata  the  aoaioltliebai^tiievanMr, 
aiMi  tbenge. 

Yal  hero  wbeia  Mind  had  m  woaderlally  disfhiyc  d  ita  pawea^ 
and  achierad  such  aplwidid  Irimapba;  vithia  aigM  U  tha  Aradetnia, 
where  Pkta  taaght  his  dinae  ham ;  aoidaf  the  Agora^  wheia  Socratee 
had  poared  oet  fha  iimaan  of  wiideai  to  the  Ikieaina  aad  idoiiM^ 
yovth  of  hie  belofed  eity;  and  of  the  Ljceaa^  wheea  Anatatle 
ledared  to  adanrinfif  diecipkaf  aflod  Aa  BoflM,  vhaaea  Peterthcaaa 
had  harangued  the  multitude  in  burning  worde  that  quizes  bmbi^ 
souls  eyen  at  this  far-distant  time — an  obscure  stranger,  ^vhose  name 
had  never  been  heard  in  that  polite  and  learned  city,  alone  and  un- 
befriended,  boldly  chugea  the  deaeendaats  ol  these  illustrious  men 
with  ignorance,  the  most  profound  and  affeettzrg,  upon  a  subject  of 
Yital  iaapertaace  to  aa  iaaoMatal  oeataic  They  haaar  aal  Gady  aatd 
withoat  a  haowkdga  of  Hn,  hownir  pvo^Maid  their  iiiadiT^  aB 
waa  of  Httla  vakta.  Laamiag  wilhoat  thia  diaiaa  isia  mmy  ha 
beaatifal  aa  the  aiomilwbt  7aduiBe%  hvt  like  that  at  it  Jililaaa  af 
wanath  aad  vitality,  ft  lamy  ittaaaiaate  the  iaiaMecfc  with  a 
spkrodoar,  hut  it  eaanat  aat  aad  react  apea  tbe  faiceless 
within. 
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Tearples  to  the  deilica  tiiey  deligfated  laost  ti> 
oa  all  sides,  the  glittemg  BN»h)a  eeihnaaa  of  aoaie  rwag  is  kftj 
magaiflccitee  i^KMi  aad  aaoaad  the  Acrofoiia,  craaaaed  aa  htU  ae?ea 
bafoare  nor  tiace  haa  beea  ctowaed,  with  hoitdiagBy  the  aety  pealealieA 
of  art  and  the  adiairatieii  ef  aU  agce ;  aad  eone  gkaauag  wUhMi 
(di¥e  groves,  that  waved  white  ia  the  auaheaoas,  and  arhiaay  the  law 
naaie  of  the  ripfdtag  watexa  of  the  IMaaoiw  Ateaia  apeaag  wp  at 
alaieet  every  atep,  dc&ated  ta  aaoaa  ef  their  tUrty  thaueaad  dei6ea» 
while  lor  the  liviag  aad  true  God  neitiier  icaai^  reaa,  aerator  famadi 
DOT  prkst  appeared,  ta  daaaand  aaeai^  heaMga  aad  aoiieit  their  lava. 
Of  mat  they  Hved  in  ptodaaad  igaoraaee.  He  waa  not  m  att  their 
thoaghYs.  <'The  wotld  by  vnedott  kaaw  aat  Gad.**  Thaiq^ 
heaven  and  earth  spake  of  Bin,  tkey  aaderatood  net  the  hngaaga; 
the  Bivine  voiee  iras  leet  ia  tiie  BdM  aoaada  that  wcia  ever 
around  them. 


No  wonder  the  heart  of  Paul  beat  with  the  tenderest  compassion 
fm  tbovff  her  mtfk  Intellcrtwil;  dignty  was  timptd  upm  tMi  btvw, 
they  trod  the  earth  with  th«  step  of  bmb  wW  mdlcntoed  libeiif  aai 
knew  its  priceless  worth ;  men  who  had  a  history  of  which  they 
BHglttbeprMid,  wli»lMi4(lone»  idl  tlwt  MMtai,  uvamklMl  nuMl  can 
4o  to  ft«c  the  9mI  fiott  fettcni^  md  foKhit  te-tweitogodfikc  tesltMi 
an|^n<l  OB  fitting  ftlMBMs;  asdyettlbi^  wvvr  klMrboa4-«la«e»of  • 
dbgmdimg  scqperatitioK ;  tiMy  were  teriibly^tmrtvria^  igMomt  «ltht 
Uj^bM  tiatk:  tbey  kmw  n&H  God.  AnmikA  tltev  avl  tbonre  tbiai 
wtrvngBsaMl  woniknw  Ordtr,  beavl^,  mdaytationy  and  banmny 
wmr  Vnbltf  ia  ike  matiiwil  mnvcfve.  Tbey  gaarn^  awed^  a«d 
ielMrted^  Wt  no  vem  taU  tlttm  of  Him  wW  feiai^A  awA  regahrtotl 
lA  «ng»  finr  Hit  om  floty.  ThespcBi  oligBOi»aoowa9«poath««i» 
and  as  yet  no  one  fnnA  apjMnred  to  dnioboit,  aaafc  Moee  tk»  stmggJIog 
spirit  with  freedom.  Life  was  a  mystery ;  they  were  a  mystery  to 
themselTe%  and  the  key  to  boldi  bod  ool  yet  boon  diieo'votod.  They 
katw  ]Mi«  wlimioo  tbey  wcaro^  norwkdtlMHr  tboy  unoo  gmg.  Pim, 
jjiimoing  fteodowt  boiig  anmnd  tko  yo%  aodo dotkts^  deoyi  gl 


VHA  what  a  ihnU  of  Joy,  thorctee^  m\at  he  havo  evharaeed  the 
oceasion  prosentod  to  him  by  tbe  inyitatioo  of  tho  Epicvroan  aoid 
Stoic  ^moaopfaevj»  finr  txfoazMiiQg  the  gnat  yet  snnple  tiutho  of 
levtalod  >et%ioA.  I^o>w  woaid  a  voieo  fie  hoMrd  that  siioald  xoom 
BHB  firoBK  the  aioBiber  of  age* ;  now  decinratcoas  be  made  that  slaould 
rwrplotiomiso  tlteii  nodes  e?  tho«g)it ;  rays  oi  light  bo  flung  »p«s  tlo 
cAjjCcts  oi  exlexiuil  OBtmre,  wkkb  shooM  inreot  thorn  with  ad4itioool 
unerest  aad  beavty ;  while  the  wooid  withm  their  hearts  s£mm1<I  bo 
lei oaEtd  ia  all  its  woodroua  featoies^  and  h«%bts  aod  depths  be  uo- 
mEedy  oithm  esiatoBce  of  wbich  they  had  novec  belbtc  coocehred; 
atl  teoifipg  to  lead  own  from  tbe  deiicatien  of  self  to  tlw  lowest 
baiatKity  aad  aiif-abaeomeat,  aod  to  tors  them  firom  '*  Bocb  i»»n7i 
and  Lordb  many."  to  bow  with  the  pvcyfottodest  adetiation  betee  t&s 
"  lung  etoRMd,  infcmortal,  invisibky  tko  ooly  wiic  God.'' 


(i 


^Tbeo  cortaio  phnlooo|iM»  of  the Epleureooo  aad  of  tbo  Stow 
iteved  hioi.''  The  tenMV  wai o  adrocotoo  of  duuMo,  aad  tbo 
deoieia  of  tlw  goveroaieot  of  ooIotdKigentBcsog,  heliofiog  tbat  the 
oatid  fwlbea  on  its  way,  iiko  o  child  abaadoood  of  all,  withoart  one 
tioogiit  of  the  nnad  of  God  boio^  diicetod  towavdo  it.  Tiwy  deoiod 
tibt  ianwrtali^  of  the  oonl^'  and  aMintained  '<  that  hsfpiaeas  eon- 
sHlod  in  pleauDo;"  TJio  Stoeco  wero  akioot  the  oppowto  of  tboao, 
aneiting  ^the  aaiiftrsolflty  of  the  Divine  Being,  the  ereation  of  the 
weald  by  the  Wosd,.  and  the  doe  trine  <^  Providenee.  Their  wwrn, 
with  lei^eei  to  bai^oesa  ov  good,  were  altogether  extfavagant. 
liay  taaglM  tkat  all  cxtfiraal  thnga  an  indifferent,  and  eaiknot  afleet 
^  bo^pineio  of  amni  ;  that  paiAy  wfeaeb  does  sot  bekxrg  to  the  nund» 
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is  not  e^il,  and  tkat  a  iHse  man  Trill  be  happy  in  the  midst  of  torture, 
because  virtue  itself  is  happiness.'* 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Most  gracefully  and  skilfully  does  he  bespeak  their  attention, 
and  secure  for  himself  a  patient  hearing.  *^  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I 
perceive  that  ye  are  exceedingly  addicted  to  the  worship  of  invisible 
powers,  for  as  I  passed  by,  and  beheld  your  devotions,  I  found  an 
altar  with  this  inscription,  To  the  Unknown  God.*'*  The  fact  of  the 
existence  of  an  altar  with  these  words  inscribed  is  corroborated  by 
Lucian.  '*  Him  therefore,"  continued  Paul,  '^  whom  ye  ignorantly 
worship  " — ^worship  with  an  evident  ignorance  of  His  name  even,  as 
well  as  of  His  nature  and  chiEu*acter,  and  know  not,  therefore,  hovr  to 
approach  Him  aright — *^  Him  declare  I  unto  you.*' 

He  is  ''  God  that  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein.'' 
This  was  a  truth  that  most  admirably  met  the  absurd  notions  of  a 
part  of  his  audience — ^the  Epicureans,  who  taught  that  the  world  bad 
been  formed  by  the  '^  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,"  and  thus  denied 
the  existence  of  a  Creator.  One  sentence  of  PauPs  sufficed  to 
demolish  this  baseless  speculation,  and  Pagan  philosophers  discovered 
a  new  and  glorious  truth  :  that  they,  and  the  earth  they  inhabited, 
with  all  its  myriad  productions,  sprung  from  one  and  the  same 
forming  hand,  are  the  offspring  of  one  and  the  same  designing  mind. 
From  this  fact  heproceeds  to  argue,  ^^  Seeing  that  He  is  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  He  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands ; 
neither  is  worshipped  with  men's  hands,  as  though  He  needed  any 
thing,  seeing  He  giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things."  How 
beautifully  does  this  passage  exhibit  the  universality  of  the  divine 
government,  the  spirituality  of  the  divine  nature,  God's  perfect  inde- 
pendence of  all  created  beings,  and  their  dependence  absolute  and 
constant  upon  Him ;  while,  by  inference,  it  teaches  the  kind  of 
worship  He  requires !  The  deities  they  honoured  were  supposed  to 
inhabit  the  temples  that  were  raised  for  their  worship ;  and  exquisite 
statues,  wrought  by  the  skilful  hands  of  genius  from  the  marble  mass, 
arrested  the  eyes  of  adoring  worshippers  as  soon  as  the  sacred 
threshold  was  crossed.  It  was  imagined,  also,  that  only  at  these 
shrines  could  the  homage  be  paid,  the  vow  offered,  or  the  prayer 
breathed,  with  acceptance.  '^  God  dwelleth  not  in  such,"  cried  the 
Apostle.  If  they  arrest,  they  do  not  detain  him.  Though  Jerusalem 
was  pre-eminently  the  city  of  God,  and  in  the  temple  the  revelations 
of  His  glory  were  made,  yet  He  is  confined  to  no  one  locality,  for 
He  is  in  every  place,  and  His  presence  makes  it  hallowed  ground. 
Heaven  and  earth  form  one  vast  temple  for  all  worshippers.     In  all 

*  This  is  evidently  a  more  correct  translation  than  that  of  our  common 
version,  in  which  the  Apostle  is  made  to  say  not  that  which  would  placate, 
but  offend  his  hearers.    Paul  understood  oratory  and  human  nature  too  well 

to  do  this  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  address. 
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places  of  His  dominion  where  grateful  and  loving  hearts  are  found 
the  incense  of  praise  maj  arise  ;  they  are  the  consecrated  altars ;  and 
the  humble,  lowly,  and  contrite  spirit  is  the  noblest  and  most  holj 
shrink.—"  Travels  in  Holy  Land,"  by  Rev.  T,  W.  Aveling. 


PULL  THE  REINS. 

A  HOBSE  was  tied  under  a  shed.  A  watch-dog  was  in  the  sleigh. 
Soon  the  horse  got  loose.  The  dog  began  searching  under  the  robe. 
The  reins  fell  out  just  as  the  horse  was  starting  off.  Instantly  the 
faithful  dog  jumped  out,  seized  the  reins,  and  pulled  them  till  he 
stopped  the  horse.  An  observer  came  and  took  the  reins  from  the 
dog,  who  yielded  them  up  wagging  his  tail,  when  at  other  times  he 
woifld  allow  no  stranger  to  touch  anything  in  the  sleigh.  Good  for 
that  noble  dog.  He  knew  enough  to  seize  and  pull  the  reins  in  the 
nick  of  time.  If  boys  and  girls,  and  those  of  older  growth,  would 
just  do  as  the  watch-dog  did,  how  many  a  mishap  would  be  nipped 
in  the  bud  I  To  know  when  to  seize  and  j>ull  the  reins,  and  promptly 
to  do  it  in  life,  is  a  grand  thing.  It  is  well  always  to  have  the  reins 
well  in  hand.  At  that  sharp  turn  pull  the  reins.  Stop  before  you 
enter  that  forbidden  road.  When  angry,  pull  the  reins  on  the  tongue. 
Tempted  to  wrong  courses  by  evil  companions,  pull  the  reins  on 
appetite,  on  desire,  on  wanton  pleasure.  Pull  the  reins  on  every 
unholy  tliought,  on  every  wrong  impulse,  on  every  dishonest  motiye. 
When  temptation  or  danger  is  near,  let  all  have  the  wisdom  of  the 
faithful  watch-dog,  and,  with  God's  help,  all  will  be  well. 


TOMBS   IN  THE  EOCKS.- 

In  the  interesting  narrative  of  a  Mission  to  the  Jews  we  find  the 
following  description  of  such  tombs  : — 

"  We  passed  across  the  face  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  towards  the 
northern  summit  of  the  hill,  and  then  descending  into  the  valley  of 
Kedron,  considerably  to  the  north  of  the  city,  crossed  over  to  the 
Tombs  of  the  Kings.  We  first  clambered  down  into  a  large  area 
which  has  been  cut  dut  of  the  solid  rock,  and  on  the  west  side  of  which 
is  a  wide  entrance  with  slopes  down  under  the  rock.  The  band  of 
carved  work  over  the  entrance  is  very  beautiful,  representing  a  vine 
branch  with  a  bunch  of  grapes.  With  lighted  tapers  we  crept  through 
the  low  aperture  which  leads  from  the  portico  into  an  inner 
apartment  where  are  entrances  to  the  chambers  of  the  mighty 
dead.  We  examined  with  interest  the  remains  of  the  stone 
doors  described  by  many  who  have  visited  the  place.  One  is  pretty 
entire,  but  lying  on  the  ground.  The  panels  are  carved  in  the  rock, 
And  also  the  tenons  or  hinges,  which  are  suited  to  sockets  cut  in  the 
rocky  wall.    It  was  to  such  abodes  of  the  dead  that  Job  referred 
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irfMn  be  Mod,  'Now  ttamU  I  kmve  lun  sfill  and  been  qnirt: 
•kould  hare  hI)^  ;  tbra  t»d  I  bem  at  TcstwMi  kinge  >nd  «bmi 
Ian  oT  the  eirth,  -wbich  ViUt  d«*oUte  iFtaoet  fvr  thentfAvM,'  J'<A 
iii.,  13,  14.  1b«»Ii  also  rrfeis  to  ttwn,  where  he  rayi,  *AH  the 
kings  of  the  nations,  even  all  of  tbem  lie  in  gloiy,  everyone  in  his 
OTin  house.'  And  again,  'Go  get  thee  unto  this  treasurer,  even  unto 
Thebna,  which  is  overtke  hwiae,  aad  cay.  What  bast  thou  here?  and 


«^oai  hatf  tkou  beie,  tfaat  tliou  but  h£vo  oat  a  tepnHAitie  hen,  as 
be  that  iieveth  him  out  a  sepuldire  as  Ucb,  and  tiwt  grwMft 
alubiUtiaBforkiM>«afiat]ui»(Jcr'I*a.KU.,l£;n>L,U,  ]£.  the 
tio^Ug  graimd  at  the  eKtnsne  nminded  lU  of  wfaat  ia'Mud«f  Uka 
aZ  tbe  iBpiilfhre  of  CluMt, '  He  itoa|ng  dama,  and  lot&jng  ^  law 
a«  linen  clotbee  )7isg,'  John  xx.,  6. 

"A  great  deal  of  obscurity  hangs  over  the  higtoty  of   thew 
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iatmmimf  ■Bylehgiii.  Some  baTe  aupptMsd  tbam  to  be  Ihe  vock  of 
Hctoii  Mid  kn  fonito,  aod  odtws  bafe  CAlkd  tbem  Ute  tiwibii  «f 
Helena,  Queen  of  Adiabene,  vha  being  converted  to  tbe  Jevwh 
ititk  aiMig  mth  kei  mq  «m  buried  near  Jeruialwa.' ' 

THE  EAXlIiE  AND  OHHJ). 
Tn  Ba^  n4  wyeBwlly  'H^iat  »  luUad  the   Oolin  Ee^fe,  la 


VWat  MrtMitbe  om  of  the  (ook,  n^  a 

■fnifciJ  ealvwew,  *«  if  eooaeimn  of   ■operisnt^ ; 

KnRe  «f  4}m  eje  betrays  ^  fetttoity  «f  4wpo«i&aB,  whtcb  the  i 
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moment  may  be  displayed  in  a  terrific  burst,  as  sweeping^  down, with 
irresistible  force,  tiiey  prostrate  their  Tictim,  and  dye  their  beak  and 
talons  in  its  gore. 

Lambs,  hares,  rabbits,  fi^wns  and  grouse  are  among  the  chief 
articles  of  their  subsistence.  In  the  Orkneys,  it  is  said,  they  do  not 
abstain  from  pork,  but  will  occasionally  seize  both  old  and  young 
swine.    They  haye  also  a  liking  for  the  carcases  of  cats  and  dogs. 

Many  instances  are  related  of  children  being  seized  and  carried 
away  by  eagles.  Some  of  these  narrations  may  be  justly  regarded 
with  suspicion,  but  others  are  undoubtedly^  authentic.  Ray  mentions 
an  instance  of  a  child  a  year  old  being  seized  in  one  of  the  Orkneys 
and  carried  to  the  eyry,  about  four  miles  distant.  But  the  mother, 
who  was  aware  of  its  situation,  pursued  the  bird  thither,  found  her 
child  in  the  nest,  and  took  it  home  unhurt. 

We  cannot  say  that  our  illustration  is  a  picture  we  like  to  look 
upon.  The  scene  it  describes  cannot  be  realised  without  pain.  As 
we  see  the  eagle  mid-air  with  the  child  in  its  talons,  we  think  it 
deserves  the  fatal  shot  which  is  being  aimed  at  it ;  but  our  thoughts 
instantly  pass  from  the  bird  to  the  child,  and  we  shudder  at  ita 
fate  whether  the  bird  be  killed  or  escape. 


SCIENCE  EOR  CHILDEEN. 

Chapter  XVIL—Astronomt. 

<'  Let  there  be  light,*'  'twas  He  that  spoke ; 

*^  And  there  was  light." 
**  Let  there  be  light,'*  'twas  He  that  spoke ; 
And  the  long  night, 
At  His  di?ine  command,  took  flight. 
The  ray 
Of  day 
O'er  the  deep  darkness  broke ; 
The  sleeping  world  awoke  : 
Earth,  sea,  and  sky 
Burst  forth  in  praises  high. 
To  Him  who  made  the  light  to  be  ; 
He  is  the  Light  of  light,  and  there  is  none  but  He !  ** 

— ^BoKAB. 

Whex  we  carelessly  look  at  the  heavens  on  a  clear  winter's  night 
the  view  presented  to  us  is  one  of  perfect  stillness  and  repose.  We 
detect  the  appearance  of  motion  amongst  the  stars  if  we  watch  them 
for  a  short  time,  for  they  seem  to  revolve  round  the  earth  in  a  maimer 
closely  resembling  the  apparent  movement  of  the  sun;  but  this  motion 
is  not  real,  it  simply  results  from  the  earth's  revolution  on  its  axis ; 
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this  is  called  by  astronomers  tlie  apparent  motion  of  the  stars.  If 
we  carefully  examine  the  heavens  at  the  same  hour  for  several  nights 
we  are  scarcely  able  to  detect  the  slightest  change  in  the  positions 
occupied  by  the  many  points  of  light  on  which  we  gaze ;  they  seem 
as  unchangeable  as  though  firmly  held  together  by  massive  iron 
bands ;  in  childhood  we  look  upon  them  and  note  their  position ;  in 
following  years  they  appear  exactly  the  same.  To  those  who  lived 
hundreds  of  years  ago  they  presented  the  same  aspect  as  they  now 
present  to  us  ;  it  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  they  should  have 
been  called  the  fixed  stars.  But  they  are  not  fixed,  they  are  aU 
in  rapid  motion,  some  of  them  moving  along  with  a  speed  which  is  a 
thousand  times  greater  than  that  of  the  swiftest  express  train. 

Herbert.  '*  How  is  it  that  we  cannot  detect  these  motions  with 
the  naked  eye  ?  " 

"  Because  the  stars  are  so  far  away ;  the  rapidity  of  their  move- 
ments is  lost  in  the  immensity  of  their  distance.*' 

Annie.  <'  In  what  direetion  are  the  stars  moving  P  " 

*^  In  various  directions ;  some  are  moving  across  the  heavens,  just 
as  our  sun  is ;  some,  such  as  Pollux  and  Vega,  are  approaching  our 
sun ;  others,  as  Sirius  and  Arcturus,  are  receding  from  us.  Our 
astronomers  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  the  order  which  un- 
doubtedly prevails  amongst  the  distant  stars ;  and  perhaps  many 
years  will  have  to  pass  before  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed 
are  known  and  explained.  Already  many  wonderful  discoveries 
have  been  made  by  means  of  the  telescope,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able being  the  discovery  of  the  motion  of  the  double  stars." 

Bertha.  «*  What  are  the  double  stars  ?  " 

^'  They  are  stars  which  revolve  around  each  other.  Many  stars 
which  appear  single  to  the  naked  eye  are  found,  when  examined 
through  the  telescope  to  be  double  and  to  consist  of  two  stars,  the 
one  revolving  around  the  other.  In  some  cases  there  are  three  stars, 
in  others  four,  and  in  some  instances  there  are  many  stars  revolving 
around  one  centre.  The  star,  Epsilon,  in  the  constellation  Lyra  (the 
Harp)  is  a  very  remakable  one,  for  it  consists  of  two  double  stars. 
When  examined  through  a  small  telescope  it  is  found  to  consist  of 
two  stars,  but  when  seen  through  a  large  instrument  each  of  these 
two  is  found  to  be  double.  In  each  case  the  two  stars  revolve  around 
a  point  situated  between  them,  and  the  two  pairs  are  also  performing 
a  revolution  around  one  centre.    This  is  called  the  Double-double.'' 

Annie.  <'  How  long  does  it  require  for  a  double  star  to  complete 
a  revolution  ?  '* 

"  They  greatly  vary :  in  the  star  to  which  I  have  referred  the 
components  of  one  pair  require  about  a  thousand  years  for  one 
to  revolve  around  the  other ;  those  of  the  pair  widest  apart  require 
two  thousand  years ;  and  for  the  one  pair  to  revolve  around  the  other 
about  a  million  years  will  be  required.  But  these  are  long  periods : 
in  the  constellation  Northern  Crown,  is  a  double  star  which  completes 
a  revolution  in  forty-three  years,  and  in  Hercules  is  one  requiring  not 
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flu>r»tiMn  tWrly-ftft  y««tt^    TImm  dottbk  and  muUipU  smw  an 

Bbkisa.    '^D^theiiafBTnrjriaeoIow?'' 

*^Ycv;  bvtiMcaHMt  wilk  tiM  mMHsisted tje  fee  IbexrirKieft^ so 
dcflorljr  botd  m  in  tropical  e«a&tri«i.  Tbe  ttleacopc  lefeab  g^cal 
btavty  awaayrt  tiie  staor*  specially  wlttn  eaawniiig  double  aius  aad 
Wgev  giott|Mw  SiDf^  Stan  ^ary  from  otasge  to  a  decfi  biood  red ; 
b«t  it  m  Mid  tkexv  m  ■•  iattaiica  tkiovighowt  tht  i^ude  bea^vni  ol 
a  BiBgle  giccSf  Waa,  or  vioUt  star!  Tbcr»  an  BMnj  esaa^ka 
of  than  aoloaia  anoag si  tbe  davkda  and  m«Iti|iSa  stan,  waimn 
great  yamlj  n  MM  giom.  Ia  saaage  casta  aooiaiige  and  a  blue  itar 
an  fcMnd  logellMf ,  ia  ouera  a  grcea  star  is  fotand  in  conpanj  with 
a  red  one,  or  an  orange  star  with  an  emerald  green.  One  g^oup  ia 
tka  aauAm  bcnn— 8»  eeolania  a  BanbeT  of  atan  wbidh  an  aQ  bfaie. 
There  is  also  in  the  Soatbcm  Crosi  a  gioiop  o#  a  hondrcd  Ad  tea 
stars,  rich  in  nnay  oolowBy  and  deaciiwd .%  Sk  Joba  Hen^ici  as 
pnMBtiag  aa  apptaiaaca  like  a  'cackK  oi  ▼arioua^-eeiooied 
fvtcioaa  n$mtm}  wd  bamg  (be  cflm  of  a  aapcib  piece  ai  hmcj 
jtwellcrf.'     SoiMlinca  a  white  sUv  it  attcadcd  by  a  pai]^ 


ia  aoBw  JBdaaecs  by  a  ^Marilioa  ooBi|M2BiOB»^' 

Hsiorasf^.  <^Mave  tbcae  Tarleasly  ooioond  aaoi^  plaoefi 
nvblviBg  anaad  tbcn  aa  ear  saa  baa  ? '^ 

"^Tbatwe  baowaet>  bat  it  iaaei  unfikd^,aad  if  tboaa  plapaCa 
«e  lababcteA  tbere  anal  be  a  plcaslag  ^aridj  of  oaioar  ia  tbe  £|^ 
which  the  iaibabftaota  rcceivey  a  aaabcr  ol  vanoa^j-cdoiated  aaaa 
shining  at  the  same  time,  ot  eae  tiat  nHBg  as  aaelher  acta,  or  ag^n, 
]mbapa|pr  hatf  tbe  yeat  oae  caloat  wiU  pradocaiaale  aad  lor  tbe 
balf  aaotbcr.'' 


THE  EDITOR'S  DESK. 

Ai  die  coanacaccncul  of  tbia  jcar  tbe  Editor  of  the  Jutckiub 
laaiairciOA  aBaaaaecd  to  bis  read^ra  and  oorreipoDdcDfa  tbat  ke 
was  abaat  to  pve  bii  Tasia  ^  a  new  top^  aad  aew  kaa  fa  ataai 
aBr"  Xbe  cbaagjc,  bawerer^  baa  beea  gpieater  tbaa  he  uea  aatisi- 
pi^cd^  eztcadaiil  to  tbe  occopaat  of  the  table  aa  wdS  aa  to  tbe  table 
itiirif.  At  tbe  rc^acat  of  tbe  aakbofitica  of  tbe  Coaanicsy  tbe  Rev. 
J*  B.  SabiBMMB  TMifted  Caaada  £oe  a  lew  mwntba  ia  tbe  year  1873  ; 
by  tbtir  re^pcal.  be  baa  goae  la  tbat  caoatiy  agaizt»  bat  this  tkae  to 
stay  there.  His  duties,  which  for  a  time  have  been  falfiUtd  bj  tba 
Ben  J^*  Gaokfty  tbe  Cocdcroace  lately  held  at  Hanky  have  devalTed 
apea  ike  person  saw  writing  tbcse  wca.  He  takes  bis  seat  at  tbe 
Bdilie's  I>nk  ace  attagjcther  a  Qtswiget  to  tbe  readeia  of  tbe  iBf- 
afBOGZOK.  He  baa  aaw  aaid  then  esaftiibaled  to  its  p^pa^  aad  ie 
Iibeawe  pciBoaaify  acqaainted  witb  na»y  of  its  firwrn  and  aa|p> 
povtcsa*  Ibis  gma  bias  eaecMBranjeaacai  to  bope  tbat  bewiB  bare 
tbe  fyn^padiy  aad  bc^  be  leeis  be  iwcda  ta  aacaccd  ctliifarlaii^  m 
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his  work.  His.  intradiictiaFa  inte  lib  «ftce  bat  bten  so  recent  that 
at  present  he  cannot  do  more  than  make  hia  bow  to  his  constituents 
of  all  ages,  and  simply  say  he  wilf '  do  his  best  to  cater  for  their  in- 
stnKlioB  att4  ealcstahiMeB^.  whether  they  bdcog  W  the  littk  oaes, 
or  henpe  got  »Id  tlM  wtHHu  of  eUdfeKood  aiid  ywab,  of  hove  reaefced 
tke  afe  whem  th^  mm^  be  ieactiWd  ae  yMmg  mtm  Bt»4  maidcMb 
It  ii  aa  impiiitaig  thevght  tvlriai  thai  hf  miwm  of  th«  Ixrsmnrcvoft 
he  win  everj  maaA  lurre  tbm  pmttege  ef  coMMiuitatiag  witb  a» 
BMnytlottaaMtoofyMngpeoj^le;  aadilwiBbehiadeTi«l8]Hlif«t<^ 
fuE  eare  tlurt  e^iYTytliiii^  froaa  his  owm  pen,  md  tmrtkimg  thai  he 
acccpce  fr»m  the  pens  of  olIieTSy  shaD  direedy  tend  i»  make  Mi 
xuwKioiis  readets  wiser,  better,  and  happkr.  M sj  our  sew  rei^ 
tnoihip  be  blessed  ol  Crod  ta  oor  mnfiaal  good. 

JoBsr  HuDOTOir. 
P.Sb — Ihete  are  a  few  q«criea  ia  oar  bandsy  bnt  ihe  j&ang 
fticnds  who  hate  seafc  thcoi  anst  pfteaae  wait  for  aaswers  tSl  aesi 


BIBLE  QUESTIONS  AND  FUZZLE& 

By  IhfCftB  Tjuscb. 

(Fee  OoadJIiaas  aad  Friaea  see  Jattuaij  aad  Febteaiy  Niuaheira,> 

AirswKM. 
91. — Joseph,  "DtuMy  Mordetai. 
25. — Luke  xiz.,  41 ;  John  xi,  35 ;  Hebrew  t.,  701 
26.~Maher-sbaha-hash-baz.    Isaiah  ^iL,  9. 

27. — Philippians  I. 

28.— Moses — 40 — ^Egypt,  Midkn,  Desert,  Spies,  Israel,  Ihmdf, 
Solomon. 

29. — *^  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father.** 

Questions. 
35. — ^Where  ia  the  first  rccwded  parable,  and  by  wheoi  was  it 
given? 

36._What  niraele  ef  Gbrist  is  recorded  by  all  the  Efaagctfsts? 
37. — Naose  three  persoas  who  are  deserihed  as  fastiag  fee  a  period 
of  nearly  six  weeks  seek. 

38. — Whea  Ike  fabwaacle  was  to  be  built,  hew  were  Ihe  aeeessary 
meant  provided  i* 

39. — ^Mighty  cities  think  they're  safe  in  armies  gtMt  aad  tvriets 

tall ; 
Can  you  tell  me  of  a  city  that  was  saved  by  being  small  ? 
40. —  A  kingdom  of  Asia, 

A  king  of  Moab, 
A  Jewish  prophet, 
A  city  of  Nafihtaii 
The  imtiah  give  the  name  of  one  who  was  aanrdered ;  the  finals  the 
name  of  Ins  liUker.  * 
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OUR  JUVENILE  MISSIONARY  AGENCY,  ko. 


0 

^  ZioN  SuNDAT-ScHOOL,  Batlet. — ^We  have  again  the  pleasure  of  sub- 
mittiag  the  annual  report  of  onr  Jnyenile  Miflsionary  Societjr,  and  in 
doing  80  we  have  abundant  cause  for  gratitude  to  God  for  the  measure  of 
prosperity  we  have  had  during  the  past  year.  For  some  years  past  the 
necessities  of  our  own  church  and  schopl  have  prerented  us  from  deroting 
the  whole  proceeds  of  our  society  to  the  Connexional  Mission  Fund.  It 
will  be  seen  by  the  report  below  that  this  year  we  have  completed  the 
payment  of  £100  towards  the  extinction  of  the  chapel  debt,  which,  was 
payable  by  instalments  extending  over  three  years.  We  have  also 
devoted  £10  to  the  Sunday-school  ubrary,  which  has  been  raised  to  a  very 
flourishing  state,  comprising  upwards  of  800  well-selected  and  valuable 
books.  Members  of  the  congregation,  as  well  as  teachers  and  scholars, 
in  connection  with  our  school  are  admitted  to  the  library,  a  small 
charge  per  quarter  being  made  to  all,  which  is  sufficient  to  keep  the 
books  in  good  repair.  "We  have  also  reserved  £25  to  be  devoted  to  school 
or  other  purposes,  as  may  be  seen  necessary.  The  sum  devoted  purely  to 
mission  purposes  is  larger  than  last  year,  tiiough  we  are  indebted  for  this 
to  the  visit  of  our  beloved  missionary,  the  Hev.  W.  N.  Hall,  whose  ser- 
vices on  March  1st  and  2nd  were  received  with  marked  appreciation. 
Bespecting  the  other  items  in  the  ^  report,  such  as  missionary  collectors, 
&c.,  we  have  labeured  under  a  disadvantage  this  year,  so  many  objects 
having  demanded  the  attention  and  support  of  our  people,  and  also  from 
a  prolonged  depression  in  the  staple  trade  of  this  district.  In  conclusion, 
I  may  say  the  missionary  spirit  is  still  strong  amongst  us,  and  we  have 
entered  upon  another  year  with  a  renewed  determination  to  help  onward 
the  extension  of  our  Bedeemer's  kingdom. 


Eeceipts, 

Proceeds  of  Rev.  "W, 
Hall's  Services 

Proceeds  of  Annual 
Bazaar  held  on  Easter 
Monday  and  Tuesday 

Collections  at  eight  Mj^- 
sionary  Meetings     ... 

Collections  at  thne 
Lectures  delivered  by 
Revs.  W.  Cocjier, 
D.D.,  W.  Longbot- 
tom,and  W.J.Towns- 
encL    ...         ...         ... 

Amount  received  from 
Collectors  and  Mis- 
sionary Box 


£    8. 

d. 

20    0 

0 

90    0 

4 

8  17 

8 

3  15     5i 


Expenditure. 

Eev.  G,  Grundy,  for 
Foreign  and  Colonial 
Missions     

Final  Instalment  of 
£100  Subscription  to 
Debt  on  Chapel    ... 

W.  B.  Bank,  for 
School  purposes    . . . 

Grant  to  Sunday- 
school  Library 

Expenses 


£   8.    d. 


50     0     9 


30     0     0 
25     0     0 


10  0 

11  13 


0 
0 


4     0     3} 
£126  13     9 


£126  13    9 


Batley,  June  13,  1874. 


John  G.  BAXsnair,  Sec. 


OUB  JUYBNILB  MISSIONABT  A6ENCT,   BTO. 
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London  Tibst  Circtit.— Brunswick  Suhdat-School  Jutbmilb  Mh- 
BiONABT  SociiTT. — ^We  held  onr  annual  meeting  in  the  above  chapel  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  May  31.  Our  esteemed  superintendent,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Shrubsall,  presided.  The  report  was  read  by  Mr.  T.  Bootman.  Very 
appropriate  and  interesting  addresses  were  given  by  Mr.  Frederick  Clay- 
ton and  Mr.  Alfred  Howara,  teachers  of  the  above  school,  and  Mr.  John 
Berry,  representative  of  St.  George's  New  Town  Mission  ;  after  which 
the  meeting  was  closed  with  prayer.  The  following  is  the  financial  report 
of  the  year  ending  March  29,- 1874  : — 


9> 
11 


»9 


£ 

s. 

d. 

0 

18 

1 

7 
6 
1 

8  9} 
0  1* 
0  10 

0 

14 

4 

0 

10 

2 

0 

2 

8 

1 

8 

5 

0  16 
0  10 

11 
6 

6 
2 

5 
1 

1 

6 

0 

0 

30 
3 

10 
4 

I' 

£27 

6 

ij 

Collection  at  Annual  Meeting 

in  Boxes  by  Boys  ... 

•  •  \jS  la  Xo  «  ■  •  ■  •  • 

,,  „  In&nts       ... 

Mr.  J.  B.  Shrubsairs  Box 

G.  Crockford's  Box  ... 

Morton's  Box  ...  ...  ... 

Proceeds  from  Rev.  R.  D.  Wright's  Lecture. 

),  ,t       „     G.  S,  Hornby's        „ 

Given  by  Christmas  Carol  Singsrs 
Proceeds  from  Christmas  Tree  Entertainment 
New  Tear's  Offering,  per  Collecting  Cards... 
A  Thank  Offering  to  the  Lord 

« 

xOt&i  ...  •••  ,.• 

Deduct  expenses 

Balance      ».. 


H.  H.  H.,  Sec. 

BiRLBT  Cabs  Sunday -School,  Shefpibld  South  Circuit. — Our 
annual  tea-meeting  was  held  in  the  chapel  on  Whit-Tuesday,  May  26, 
1874 — Mr.  J.  Cocker,  of  Birley  Carr,  in  the  chair.  The  annual  report 
was  read  by  the  secretary  (William  Steel),  and  showed  a  slight  advance 
in  temporal  and  spiritual  affairs  over  last  year.  Earnest  and  practical 
addresses  were  given  by  the  Chairman,  and  Messrs.  £.  Oavill  (South 
Circuit),  C.  Batty  (North  Circuit),  J.  Wagg  and  B.  Platts,  Birley  Carr. 
During  the  evenmg  the  pupils  of  the  Birley  Carr  Toung  Men's  Improve- 
ment Class  presented  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Bobinson,  son  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Robinson, 
who  has  conducted  the  class  for  three  years  and  a  half,  an  illuminated 
address  in  gilt  frame ;  the  text  of  which  was  the  work  of  one  of  the  young 
men,  Mr.  Amos  Heath.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  address  to  Mr. 
John  S.  Bobinson : — **  Hbspbctbd  and  Dbab  Sib, — ^We,  the  members  of 
the  Birley  Carr  Toung  Men's  Improvement  Class,  beg  to  express  to  you 
our  deep  sense  of  the  favours  we  have  received  from  you  during  the  tune 
you  have,  at  great  personal  inconvenience  to  yourself,  conducted  our 
Saturday  evening  class.  We  assure  you  that  we  appreciate  very  highly 
your  endeavours  to  impart  to  us  lessons  for  our  spiritual  and  tempond 
improvement.  Evsr  shall  we  cherish  with  pleasure  and  gratitude  your 
teaching,  as  well  as  your  care  for  us,  and  your  earnest  endeavours  to  pro- 
iQote  our  prosperity.  We  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  accept  this  address, 
together  with  the  accompanying  writing-desk,  as  a  small  token  of  our 
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wfceem  Old  aSieetMNi.  lfay<3odcm  ywt  every  IiImwii^,  «d  gnmt  that 
3^«r  lifeiDtty  be  apared  Bniiy  yetM  te  ti^  «steBflM«of  Ohriii*s  Ici^fdaB 
and  tke  ipromotioii  of  God's  c;i«ry:.  W«  are,  dear  Sir,  aver  Jjobb  witii  a& 
due  roapeat— Joaeph  Hotbaoa,  WaSJiaitt  fitoal,  Benjaaun  Ha^;«M^  <Iolui 
Steel.  Darnel  Wng^,  fievy  Maf«,  .joaaf^  Steal,  ^moum  01lBraKBriba.w, 
Joel  Marfia,  ThoattaSandennn,  Chartaa  HoilliBgiBortfi,  SidMadOIkcmm^ 
flhafw,EatjahWra«g,  B0iibanHMtJi,G«o^K^K<icfin,aa2fbA.  KolnBaaa, 
Ab06  Heaitii.— l^ley  Oanr,  May  2«,  1674."  Aoeoaipmyim:  tiie  addze« 
was  a  writing-desk,  bearing  the  foUowtisg  isMes^tion,  "  JPtafiested  k>  J. 
S.  Bobmsoa  by  the  Toung  Men's  Improyement  Glass.  Birley  Garr,  May 
26,  1874."  The  presentation  was  xaade  bf  William  JSteal,  wbo  gave  a 
brief  history  of  the  class  and  of  the  intapeat  If  r«  Eobiason  had  taken  in 
the  class  ever  since  its  commencement ;  flupported  by  Mr.  Daniel  Wragg, 
who  spoke  of  the  benefits  they  had  deciimil&om  the  class.  Mr.  Hobinson, 
in  accepting  the  testimonial,  ispoke,  under  ooasiderahie  ematiQat  of  his 
connection  wi<h  the  class,  his  lore  for  it,  and  also  hia  work  in  it ; 
rejoicing  that  the  seed  had  not  been  sown  in  Taia.  In  tinnking  the 
young  men  for  their  valuaUe  aad  haautif ul  gi&,  he  axpcessed  the  hope 
that  after  oar  work  for  Ghriat  heve  was  finished  we  might  all  meet 
around  His  throne  in  glory.  The  meetisg,  which  was  a  can^w^ed  and 
most  interesting  one,  waa  eloaed  hy  a  ^ote  of  thsnks  to  the  duannan  and 
to  the  ladiei.  Woluk  6t8Bx<,  Sec. 

MiLBUBN  Place  Chapel,   North  Shiblcs  Cntcurr. — On  Sunday, 

May  13,  we  held  our  Annual  Juvenile  Missionary  Meeting,  which  was 

well  attended.     Our  esteemed  minister,  the  Eer.  J.  Simon,  occupied  the 

chair,  who,  after  making  a  few  remarks,  oalled  upon  Mr.  Lambert  Gray 

to  read  the  report,  which  was  very  encouraging,  taking  into  account  the 

short  time  which  the  canvassers  had  before  thona,  tiz.,  two  weeks.     The 

previous  year  we  carried  on  a  systematic  style  of  collecting  weekly ;  but, 

owing  to  having  weekly  contributors  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  upon 

liie  eha^,  we  Haimd  it  oonkl  not  be  •earned  o«i  na  aueaes sAiUy^  an  we 

desirod,  we  tharefore  resdved  that  wo  would  give  up  the  wneUy  ayateai, 

and  at  the  time  when  Ao  meeting  ehonM  taice  plaice  give  oat  cms  to  ike 

chiUveo,  which  might  prohahly  vmmU  m  <3n  sane  anonat  heim;  raiaad 

I  aon  glnd  to  aay  anch  was  the  ease.    The  anm  of  ahont  mi  ponnda 

eelleoted,aBd1heeatte0tioniag«tfaerfliaK(mniBdio£7  4NL€|d.  The 

Big  was  aifberwnids  addseseed  Vy  Hstthew  Leigg,  one  of  oar  _ 

teachers,  who  gave  his  eaaldea  apeech  nponnuaHoae ;  the  aohdlan  mqsM 

dialegvee  on  Austialia,  Oanada,  aad  Chnia.     The  fiingiai:,  wphieh  wna  a 

greaAattractian,  was  •condaeted  by  Mr.  0»9Kgt  Sandenon,  wboie  9\)Qitf 

m  this  way  is  aonKthing  lemarfcafale.    Bohert  Stohhip  jvm.,  presided  at 

the  organ,  v^ich  vendered  great  haip  h>  the  aiatging«  The  Bav.  ^.  SisMB, 

in  the  way  of  eoeonra^emoi:^  piaaantad  eaeh  of  the  oaUeotoni  wiih  the 

Oonaexianal  Band  of  Hape  Baeiter.    I  tmat  <hat  tihas  meeting  viU  hnvn 

theeffactof  aiiinB^eaehof  ns  np  to  incrawed  mottyity  »  thenriation 

w^k.    In  thankia^  the  schaiara,  Ur.  Ouy  aihided  to  the  iMtthat 

tidings  had  jaat  been  reoeifvd  from  an  oU  seholar  who  hadaoivnd  oat  in 

^E^fpt,  haviflggone  to  he  govemess  to  tiie  Pasha'a  aon  of  d«  ytawi  oU, 

aad  to  teach  hiat  the  EnglHh  langnagv.    Ood  grant  thnt  in  the  palace  of 

that  Eaatem  nioaaflieh  (dw  aiay  let  her  inAeeiMe  he  Mt  for  ilTOod,  aad  that 

ahe  nuiy  teach  her  yoao|:  ehaife  to  aiag,  ^l  lovt  Jeaoa.''    May  va  not 

ifiduige  tiie  hope  that,  hke  the  nuad  of  Aasyfia,  ahe  nay  he  the  ' 
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nMni  n  tlw  hncte  of  6M  of  leadng  kex  eactU^  iMrd  aaA  MMtos  to 
esubrace  the  Saviour  who  is  Lord  over  all,  hlafw^  inr  etraoniMve.  Ibjr 
till*  LoKfl  itt  nttey  Mea*  ii»  ettdlty  asMk  gif  9  us  to  8e«  o«b  duty  laove 
dtunhf  with  Tegwd  to  tliote  titet  am  ia  biaA^n  cfaB^MM^  aad  Mrror 
to  resft'  aatiifiadi  uatsl,  aa  ft  oowimaMity,  w«  anr  x«|)SMe«t«l  hi  aU  paists 
of  the  watUL  *  *  Wrvm  Gneafamd's  iff  uwtMW  to  Indui's  cond  B^ni»4/* 

KaiBOiMnr  liaw  C^iooxios  SunsutT-ScKOox,  TSwalwbll. — 1he_ 
BMtBvvnaaj  of  ovr  Mhool  was  hM.  on  SoBdaf,  May  17t)i»  in  ahvg* 
marquee  at  the  west  md  of  ^alw^,  m  a  &M  Idaoly  gysated  by  Mni 
Hanaiaigjbiay  and  was  conducted  in  the  morning  and  ertmog,  at  the 
usnal  iime^  by  George  Brason,  Esq.,  of  Gateshead ;  and  by  the  chairman 
of  tlM  Wbidmam  iiichool  Board,  Jaa  ilMheBknisop,  Ssq.,  mtiifraltenioon. 
Dnzhig  eack  service  pottioBS  of  1^  WQAey  jpteeefs  of  poetry,  dialotpMBy 
&e.,  w«ie  repeated  by  tfce  scholazsL  A  seMdicrD  of  hyms^  iaehMnB§^ 
**  Yet  ahem  is  room,*^  ^Therell  be  senetMng  in  heAvcna  ibr  ehildien 
t»  do/*  •♦ThereTlbeno  parting,"  '*Th»  Gate  Ajw."  '•Bweet  by.«d- 
by,"  **When  Jesus  comes,"  **I  am  sweeping  through  tke  gatee^*^ 
**  OSae  more  dky'^s  work  for  Jefla%'*  fte.,  were  alea  amg.  The  day  waa 
fbev  a»d  the  marqxzee  wae  pached,  eepecially  is  the  erveing,  by  an  attes- 
iive  audience  of  £kmday-school  aduuseca:  The  exereisM^  which  wew 
tmrwBatty  Inge  and  Dumerova^  wese  doapoaed  of  one  by  one  by  car 
3HmBgBters  in  thesr  own  racy  style  {notro^'ttc/b  fashioo),  «BHi  we  foioid  it 
necoBsary  to  continue  the  serrf  cee  on  wflit-fikmday,  the  3#th  of  uie  aaaBe 
month.  Mr.  Sc<^  dSciated.  It  was  a  veiry  wet  day,  nen^ai  thelaaa  ewr 
cathadral-chiyd  wae  fEIIed,  aad  istneat  dittmiahed  not  one  jot  To  see 
G9t  lot  of  cvny  heada^  o&  thie  oceaeiom  ahont  sixty,  dteased,  aad  iieaaly 
aS  im  while,  is  a  sight  aZone  worth  consng  to  see  ;  and  if  it  meaae  aay- 
l^ing,  it  meazie  tibal  the  patents^  efEovtf  aad  the  eflbrls  of  the  teaeheia  aeo 
one^  aad  whiBe  our  acknewledgaMite  are  dae  to  theaa  foe  their  symfpalhy, 
iPB  ore  also  glad  oqr  labours  ate  apfteeialed.  W.  W.  B. 

Leeds  First  Circuit. — The  annual  services  in  connection  with  our 
'Woodhouse  Lane  Juvenile  Missionary  Society  were  held  on  Whit- Sunday, 
May  24,  when  sermons  were  preached  in  the  morning  and  evening  by 
our  esteemed  superintendent,  Ber.  W.  Oocker,  D.D.  The  collection  at 
these  services  amounted  to  £9  19s.  9d.  ' 

In  the  afternoon  our  annual  juvenile  missionary  meeting  was  held  in 
the  chapel.  The  scholars  sung  their  "Whitanntide  hymns.  After  singing 
aad  irayei,  the  Bev.  W.  Cocker  called  lapos  o«ir  lauch-zeq^ted  friend 
mod  teadbee,  Mr.  J.  Thornton,  to  preside.  The  eacEetavy  thea  read  the 
aapMOtl  The  aabjeined  is  the  reeolt  of  onr  year's  w(»h«  vie. :— To  snh* 
aar^itioDBy  M  %ik;  to  boxae  in  mhook,  £4  6e.  9d.;  Ismily  boxee  J.  W. 
Maradeii,  dSI  «8.  Id.;  A  Fxiead^  IZi.  flMt;  Mi»  Parker,  7a^  Gd.;  Miea 
JCoBiaa  WaiEker,  6a.  2d.;  PkofMrtioa of  Circuit  iBeetia^,,^!  8s.;  A.  £.  R.  Sk* 
S§ ;  Martha  WiMbhwd,  jK5  IAb.  lU,;  WiBiam  Walher,£4  »b.  4d.;  Folly 
Stevenson,  £1  17s.;  Mary  E.  Hall,  £1  3s.  6d.;  Maria  Ward,  £1  3a.; 
XouBBa  MaBiaeeB,  £t  2e.  0d;  Besbeit  Kay,  £t  Oa  3d.;  Joha  Wm,  Gray, 
I9&  0d.;  A.  K  BiaithwaHe,  17s.;  Jamas  K.  Ward,  16e.;  Aaaie  Fox,  Ifie.; 
Mary  Jaae  Allea,  16b,  4d.;  H.  Su  Buiithwaite,  Ida. ;  SeltDenie),  12au; 
Emma  AQen,  11a;  Sarah  Aaa  aMi  George  Hilden^  lOs.;  Joseph Proaticev 
d&  4cL;  J.  T.  Bess,  8ew  Id.;  Sarah  Froctor,  «§.;  Chaites  Bees,  78»  lid.; 
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Polly  Boothman,  7i.  8cL;  Wnu  Soholes,  48.  3d.;  O.  MolUs,  28.  7d.;  P. 
KichoU,  28.  Id.;  total,  £43  28. 

llie  Chainnan  then  gaye  lu  a  few  pointed  and  practical  remarks,  and 
tSterwvrd^  called  upon  Mr.  S.  Storey  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
oolleotoifl,  which  was  ahly  seconded  in  a  telling  speech  by  the  Bev.  W. 
Oocker,  D.D.  Mr.  W.  Wildblood  next  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
committee,  and  Mr.  H.  Nettleton  seconded  the  resolution.  At  this  stage 
the  collection  was  made,  which  amounted  to  £5  10s.  2d.  This,  with  the 
other  moneys  nosed,  made  a  grand  total  of  £68  lis.  lid.  This  interesting 
meeting  was  brought  to  a  dose  by  Mr.  E.  Mallinson  moving,  and  Mr. 
HiUiary  seconding,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 

June  9,  1874.  J.  W.  DtxoK,  Seeretaiy, 

St.  Domingo  Sdndat-School,  Ltverpool. — The  annual  meeting  in 
connection  wititi  our  Juvenile  Missionary  Society  was  held  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  May  3.  Our  esteemed  school  treasurer,  Mr.  H.  A.  CuiS^ 
occupied  the  diair,  and  the  meeting  wtis  addressed  by  the  Bev.  "W. 
Gillis,  of  Oldham,  and  other  friends.  We  had  also  some  recitations  by 
title  children. 

The  collectors  have  done  well  during  the  year,  but  we  have  reason  to 
hope  they  will  prosecute  their  good  work  with  greater  vigour  and  success 
during  the  year  on  which  we  have  just  entered.  We  should  like  them 
to  raise  at  least  £10  per  quarter,  or  we  should  be  better  pleased  if  they  got 
£60  for  the  year.  If  we  try  our  best,  teachers  and  scholars  alike,  it  may 
be  possible  for  us  to  reach  that  sum.  Let  us  all  go  in  for  it  with  all  our 
hei^,  and  Uie  thing  is  done. 

The  following  report  was  presented  of  the  collections  and  subscrip- 
tions for  the  year : — Collected  by  girls :  Class  boxes,  £  1  lis.  3d. ;  books 
and  cards,  £7  Is.  6d.  ;  total,  £8  12s.  9d.  Collected  by  boys :  Class 
boxes,  £2  28.  9d. ;  books  and  cards,  £9  168.  4d. ;  total,  £11  19s.  Id.  A 
teacher,  48.  4d. ;  collections  at  meetings,  £4  78. ;  collected  in  chapel, 
February  8,  Kev.  W.  N.  HaU,  £6  2s.  9d. ;  proceeds  of  tea  meetmg, 
£1  8s. ;  grand  total,  £31  18s.  lid. — Thomas  Dblamerb,  Secretary. 


FOLDED  LAMBS. 

The  subjects  of  this  brief  notice  are  the  three  beloved  children  of  the 
Eev.  W.  and  Mary  Alice  Mills,  who  were  all  taken  from  their  loving 
parents  and  friends  in  the  space  of  one  short  week.  When  they  came  to 
Wellhouse.  in  the  Huddersfield  Circuit,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mills  were  delighted  j 
with  the  beautiful  country,  thinking  that  it  would  be  so  healtiiy  for  Uie  I 
dear  children.  Shortly  after  they  came  fever  spread  in  the  village,  and 
carried  off  many,  amongst  whom  were  their  beloved  Alice,  Willie,  and 
Aggie. 

Dear  little  Aggie  was  the  first  to  be  taken  (aged  two  years  and  a  half). 
She  was  a  happy  little  thing,  which  made  her  a  general  favourite.  She 
very  much  resembled  her  sister  Alice.  She  was  remarkably  patient 
during  her  short  illness,  and  passed  away  like  a  little  lamb. 

Dear  Alice  (aged  five  years)  died  the  same  day.     She  had  not  long 
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been  home  £roin  a  Timt  to  her  gxandmanima's.     She  was  an  amiable 

child,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her.    We  have  often  admired  her  sweet 

tempered  fftce,  lit  up  with  so  man^  smiles.    Many  times  a  day^  her  little 

voice  could  be  heard  singing  her  httle  hymns.     A  great  favourite  of  hers 

i^as,  ''My  God,  I  am  thine, *'  &c.     If  she  did  anything  wrong  she  must 

kneel  and  ask  God  to  forgive  her  before  she  could  rest.     When  she 

became  ill  she  kept  repeating  some  little  prayer  or  hymn.    The  day  she 

died  she  asked  her  mamma  if  she  could  see  the  angels.    When  the  end 

drew  near  she  called  for  her  mamma ;  she  then  threw  her  arms  around 

her,  and  seemed  full  of  glory,  although  in  so  much  pain.    Never  will  her 

happy  death  be  forgotten  by  those  around  her  bed. 

'  Dear  littie  Willie  (aged  four)  lingered  a  few  days  longer ;  he  was  a 

great  sufferer.    Before  he  died  he  shouted  ''Good  bye,  ma."    He  also 

sang,  ' '  HaUdujah,  send  the  glory. ''    Such  were  the  happy  deaths  of  these 

dear  children. 

"  Secure  from  ererj  mortal  care, 
By  sin  and  sorrow  Tex'd  no  more : 
Eternal  happinen  they  ahare, 
Who  are  not  lost,  but  gone  before." 


BEMINISCENCE  OF  A  BROKEN  LIMB. 

HAD  ascended  the  first  flight  of  stone  etairs  with  a  bucket 
of  coals,  and  was  two  steps  up  the  other,  when,  losing  my 
balance,  I  fell  backwards  upon  the  landing.    The  feeling 
occasioned  by  the  shock  was  not  unpleasant.    I  felt  no 
pain,  but  helpless,  without  the  power  of  moving  a  single 
muscle.    A  man  in  the  yard  below  looked  at  me,  smiled,  and  walked 
away.    I  tried  to  smile  in  return,  because  I  knew  that  I  presented  a 
I  ludicrous  appearance,  but  couldn't.     To  have  seen  a  lad  my  age  ladd 
prone  upon  the  top  of  ten  steps,  with  a  bucket  and  several  pieces  of 
coal  rolling  down  them,  I  should  have  laughed  myself.    I  suppose  I 
was  white,  for  a  friehd  soon  ran  up  the  steps  with  an  half-anxious, 
half-scared  look,  and  took  me  on  his  back.    The  moment  he  did  this 
a  pain  seized  my  thigh.    I  was  placed  in  a  chair  with  my  leg  on  a 
stool  in  a  certain  position,  the  doctor  and  a  cab  sent  for,  and  some 
spirits  given  me,  probably  to  keep  faintness  off.    That  man  of  men, 
who  can  do  everything  in  something  less  than  no  time,  soon  came, 
and  before  I  was  hardly  aware  of  his  intention,  got  to  know  where  I 
felt  the  pain,  was  holding  fast  the  top  part  of  my  leg,  and  moving  my 
knee  about  something  like  a  fisherman  moves  the  rudder  of  his  boat. 
As  the  severed  portions  of  the  bone  met,  they  scraped  against  eaoh 
other  like  the  jagged  pieces  of  the  broken  bar  of  an  old  gate.    I 
thought,  *^  WeU,  this  is  a  mess  I    I  shan^t  be  able  to  get  back  to  my 
work  again  for  a  fortnight,  at  least.'*    As  soon  as  the  cab  came,  I 
was  lifted  in  and  hurried  home.    The  doctor  went  before  to  prepare 
for  the  reception ;  and  such  a  reception,  I  shall  never  desire  again. 
I  was  laid  upon  an  unshaken  beading,  my   leg    stretched    out, 
^'spelked,"  and  bandaged,  until  it  would  have  sezved  as  a  firsUclass 
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lUiiftniioB  m  a  ikencnfimm  of  Hm  Eigyptmn  ■ruxbdm  cl«poiited  in 
the  Britifih  Mnteun. 

T1ifar«  I  ind  to  ttsf  for  tuc  meks,  steadbit,  uubovjUs,  wi 
•iKNUuSng  in  the  work  of  tbe  Lor^  so  &r  m  I  wib  oipdble«  Oa  Use 
viMde^  tiiiey'  «£te  as  plfwiiint «  six  weeks  ss  ever  I  i^eiit  m  Bay  USl 
Cextainiy  ior  tfae  fint  few  days  I  ttnderwent  sonoe  rather  aevne 
twiogias,  audi  aiM«iid&*t  at  aU  iiave  bnea  s«rpriaed  If  my  log  ksd 
jvaqMd  «iU  of  i)«d,  iadflpflndeat  4if  t^  be^  of  any  otiker  purt  of  Bf 
4bedf «  Bttt,  then,  tiiis  only  lasted  «  ttw  days.  AQ  tbe  oli«r  wm 
enjoyment  of  a  certaia  alaaiip.  I  iMudideads  wko  eama  to  aae  se,  to 
talk  with  JMe,  ta  iaagh  wstin  «e,  to  read  wttk  aao,to  pci^wkk  ine; 
and  at  that  time  I  learat  aioioof  kftnaan  aalnWy  perhaps,  (Imb  e«r  I 
did  Move,  or  ofor  kavo  dene  smoe.  IWse  ^iesde,  tea,  always 
seemed  to  be  adapted  to  my  state  of  mind.  There  was  theretec^eeae, 
who  could  sit  down  near  me  aad  aoieaudy  tiiii^,  every  now  and  then 
speaking  a  sentence,  which  dropped  leam  his  Hpe  like  a  pearl  of  great 
price.  There  was  the  nezry  one,  who  had  plenty  to  give,  yet  from 
whom  you  had  little  to  get.  Not  that  I  depreciated  mirth.  He  was  as 
welcome  as  the  others,  for  mirth  of  the  right  sort  is  truly  a  blessing. 
There  waa  the  queer,  OMMS^^ined  one ;  ao^  ho  was  a  vahialtle  addition 
to  the  circle.  iLike  a  strong  plank,  when  you  had  to  cross  a  delicate 
or  otttieal  paint,  pou  tmM  Mat  or  walk  upan  iuai  sriith 
There  vas  the  arfwantatfto  oaMu  who  wonU  ight  with  tho 
OModahilo  tenacity  a  itry  aasali  Mattnr  indeed.  Thaoe 
Ifenetous,  the  teak,  the  opeA-hearted«  the  hold,  the  apiritttai 
who  had  alawys  loady  a  word  of  oooalsrt — •  ward  &oxa  hoaven. 
-was  ahfaya  expeeted«  aiwaya  osaoa,  ond  was  alwafs  weloomed. 
was  xifih  ia  titMSj^ht,  aa  word,  in  deed.  Hisaaytags  wese  Mko  *'  appfes 
of  gold  Ia  piotares  of  aiiirer.^'  Then  theee  was  onolhar  &ieod—a 
Friiad  ahovo  ail  otheis.  He  was  wkh  sne  alway,  aad  wiil  stiii  he 
with  aie,  even  iiaio  the  end.  Whoaaii  the  othors  were  aauqr,  He  was 
there;  whoa  aU  the  othoKS  ware  arouad  aae,  fie  was  thcoe  atilL  He 
will  aiao  be  year  £riaBd  if  you  aeek  Hun,  heaaase  He  iooes  oveifbaiy. 
iiis  aaaae  is  Jcaas. 

Befiue  this  tiaie  I  alwafe  thoi^ght  that  eoerfihing  ondii^  witib 
^*  ology ''  aaeaat  somethiag  very  hard,  very  dry,  aad  wry  uapkossnt 
to  2eam.  This  ecroneoiis  aotioa,  I  aaa  airaid,  tes  aiso  ij^cen  possss- 
si<«  of  many  aaothor  yoas^  pexaoa's  latfid.  H  is  ertomous — auMy 
fake.  If  soBAo  of  die  books  on  tiie  *'  ologiee  "  are  properly  aad  case- 
idly  perused,  oven  by  juToailes,  they  wLU  neader  aalo  them  ao  uaCal- 
iag  souroe  of  eajoyaieat.  For  iaalaiice,  I  read  a  small  voliuas  on 
autriiian,  or  how  the  bodies  of  man  and  aamials  are  fed.  This  gave 
a  definite  aad  very  dear  descziptirn  of  the  struotare  of  the  kaaHn 
fmme^  aad  the  fraines  of  some  of  the  aaiaaals  of  the  nearest  orders  to 
tjuU  oif  Juan.  it  left  me  wish  a  hankeria^  after  more  kaowledge  sn 
the  snbiect ;  aad  tluov  a  light  oa  auiay  asore  things,  of  which  1  was 
ignoraat.  The  acienQe  pf  physiology  1  aow  love.  I  had  also  (iaie  to 
Umk  ca  the  comparative  worth  of  hooks ;  aad  whea  aay  stas^gtfa 
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returned  I  found  out  that  I  hftd  bo  dtake  to  read  some,  which  nearly 
took  up  all  my  spare  time  before  ;  i^id  others,  which  I  had  esteemed 
hardly  worth  a  button,  were  to  me  everything.  There  is  a  great  dif- 
ference in  literature.  Some  jmi  eaa  Bead  with  your  attention  wan- 
d^fiag  to  other  objects ;  othera  require  a  fiz.«d,  intent  mind ;  and 
these  latter  are  they  whidn  most  deceive  yomig  peojile.  Bwfc  ta  the 
long  nm  they  are  the  beet  I  learnt  more  kow  to  vaUie  ny  Kble — 
that  Book  Dimie — tliel  preoioua  traaeure !  Hov  rioh  it  is !  Hev 
full  of  graee  asd  giery  1  All  the  way  tknw^h»  fimm  beginning  to 
end,  it  as  hoUaets  te  we  Lord.  Let  aae  ftdvke  ell  to  read  it,  for  it  k 
a  mine  ef  wealth  wiueh  will  enrieh  all.  More  imcieiis  ikMa  rabies; 
more  to  be  desired  than  gold,  yea,  than  much  fine  gold ;  eweeter, 
aieo,  tlma  koney,  und  tiM  heneyoemb.  ▲  JuTSNiLlu 


A  SAGACIOUS  DONKEY. 

**  Lore  is  the  story  without  end,  thttt  ftngels  tlMTOog  to 
The  word,  the  king  of  words,  carved  on  Jehovah's ' 
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From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  all  feel  its  inflaence,  all  acknowledge 
ks  ewB|r.    Even  the  poor  despued  4eakey  is  chax^^ed  by  its  magic 
influence.    When  coerced  and  beaten,  he  is  vicious,  obstinate,  and 
etnptd;  with  tke  Beasantry  of  Spain  be  is  a  peUed  ^svooFile, 
almost  an  inmate  of  the  household.    The  children  bid  him  wekxmie 
borne,  and  the  wHe  feeds  himfroai  ker  hands,    iie  kaevs  tkem  ali« 
and  he  loves  them  all,  for  he  feels  in  his  inmost  heart  that  tkey  all 
love  him.    He  will  foUow  his  Miaster,  and  ooeae  and  90  at  kk 
biidiiig,  like  a  lluthfal  dog ;  and  he  delijphts  to  take  tke  habj  ink  hm 
back,  and  waik  kim  round  gemtly  on  the  greeasaeard.    His  intellect 
expands  too  in  tke  swnshine  ef  affec>tiaa,  And  he  that  is  called  tke 
stupidest  of  animals  becomes  sagacious.    A  Spanish  peasant  had  iar 
maBf  ]N»ars  eazvied  «iilk  into  Maddd,  to  supply  a  set  of  cttstomers. 
Every  morning  he  and  his  donkey,  with  loaded  panniers,  trudged  the 
weH-knowa  romd.    At  lest  the  peasant  becaase  very  ail,  and  had  no 
ime  to  send  te  market.    His  wife  proposed  to  send  tke  fasthful  old 
animal  by  himself.      The    panniers  were  accordingly  flUed  with 
canisters  ef  mflk ;  an  inscription,  written  by  tke  pne^,  seqeeeted 
customers  to  measure  their  own  mflk  and  retnrn  the  vessels ;  nnd  tiie 
donkey  was  instructed  to  set  off  with  his  load.     He  went,  and 
returned  in  due  time  with  empty  canisters ;  and  this  he  continned  to 
do  ior  several  days.    Tke  iiouse  bells  ia  Madrid  are  usually  so  con- 
structed that  you  pull  downward  to  make  them  ring.    The  peasant 
esftecwAide  learned  tknt  his  sagacioas  aoAnal  slopped  kefiare  the 
door  of   every  customer,   and  after  waiting  what  he  deemed  a 
sufficient  ttme  polled  tke  kell  with  kis  month.    If  Affectionate  treat- 
naent  will  thus  idealize  the  jackass,  what  may  it  not  do?    Assuredly 
tkere  is  no  limit  to  ks  power,    it  oaa  kaoiah  erime,  and  make  tkifl 
eartk  mi  Eden. — Mrs,  Child^s  Letters  from  Sew  York, 


— 0 

GRANDMAMMA»S  STOEY. 
So  Tou  can't  go  to  bed  yet,  my  darUng,  but  want  to  sit  up  with  oU  Granj 
But  bed  is  the  place,  my  precious,  if  jrou  want  to  grow  up  to  a  m^ 
Sever  mind,  you  can  leave  him,  nursie,  and  call  for  him  once  agam, 
In  five  or  ten  minutes  at  most,  he's  sure  to  be  ready  by  then. 
Want  me  to  tell  you  a  story  f  let  me  see  now,  what  wiU  be  ttie  towt  ? 
Suppose  then  I  talk  about  Grandpa  before  jursie  takes  J^^J^ 
Yes,  Grandpa,  my  darUng,  is  dead  now,  he  died  long  before  you  were 

SomSimes  I  half  fancy  I  see  him,  when  I  waken  from  sleep  on  ead 

But  no!Tt  is  only  my  fancy ;  I  know,  dear,  he  dwells  far  above, 

After  idl  the  fierce  warfare  he  went  through,  he  is  gone  where  tnew 

For  he  foi«ht^Hke  a  good  Christian  soldier,  was  honoured  by  both  God 

JLndTprayS^mydearHttie  Bobbie  may  be  Hke  him  as  much  as  he 

Not  iowarfare,  I  mean,  but  in  goodness ;  thank  God,  now  our  land  ii  it 

Though  'if  we  are  called  on,  my  darling,  e'en  in  war  we  must  stiU  do  o« 

Well,  once  'twas  in  India  we  journeyed,  half  scorched  on  a  hot  and 

plain;  ,        *     • 

No  lielter,  not  even  the  jungle,  no  water  or  sweet  sign  of  ram ; 
AU  blistered  by  heat,  and  so  weary,  our  men  almost  ready  to  to; 
The  irround  like  a  hot  steaming  oven,  the  sun  nsmg  high  m  the  sky . 
We  wane  on  a  poor  Hindoo  woman,  desArted  by  all  of  her  kmd. 
Almost  dead  from  disease,  thirst,  and  famine ;  so  dirty,  neglected,  and 

That  our  men  grumbled  sorely  to  touch  her,  nor  wanted  to  give  her  to 

Of  the  water  our  store  was  so  small  of,  that  each  one  was  ready  to  tank. 
But  your  Grandpa  resolved  he  would  aid  her ;  and  said  as  they  bore  iier 

awav^ 
It  was  simply  our  duty  to  help  her  to  live,  if  it  were  but  a  day.  . 

FuU  soon  5ie  found  tongue,  and  directed  our  men  to  a  clear  running 

Where  each  soon  quenched  their  thirst,  and  their  anguish  flew  fromthea 
as  though  'twere  a  dream.  ^  ,j  _ «« 

So  you  see  that,  my  darling,  it  shows  us,  whatever  in  this  world  we  go 

It  is  always  the  best  to  treat  others  as  you  would  they  should  do  tmto 

But  thCTe,  I'm  forgetting  you're  sleepy,  you've  several  times  nodded  yonr 

Just  in  time,  nurse,  now  take  him,  he's  ready  to  just  go  and  pop  into  WL 

"  Spbi." 
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POOR  CHILDREN. 
E  this  month  present  our  young  readers  with  a  sad,  a  yery 
sad  picture  to  look  at.  It  makes  one's  heart  adie  to 
realise  the  distress  and  wretchedness  it  portrays.  Poor 
little  children !  How  desolate  is  their  octndition.  Look  at 
their  tattered  gaments,  if  the  rags  which  only  partially  coyer  thdr 
persons  can  he  called  gannents ;  their  feet  and  legs  are  barj,  their 
hair  uneombed,  tliBr  ikees  unwashed — ^and  how  hungry  they  are,  for 
they  haye  had  to  heg  Hitir  hfead,  and  the  wallet  in  which  they  put 
the  crusts  and  hito  ef  Bieai  giyen  them  seems  nearly  empty.  Then 
look  at  the  place  they  are  ib.  What  can  you  call  it  ?  A  shed  ?  A 
lioyel  ?  Well,  whateyer  name  yon  giye  it,  it  is  a  wretched  place,  and 
vtteriy  deatitnte  of  comfort.  Those  who  haye  to  call  such  a  place 
tlieir  home  must  he  mlieraUe.  And  theee  children  are  miserable. 
Jjook  at  ihtmL,  and  joa  will  aee  they  are.  Oh,  how  miserable  !  Two 
of  them  are  hiding  their  fiwee  against  thmr  lister^  and  no  doabt  they 
are  crying  and  soblmig  as  if  their  fitUe  hearts  would  bmst  Then 
there  is  the  other  sitting  on  the  ground.  Did  you  oyer  see  a  more 
giief-stricken  face  than  that  poor  child  haa  P  The  group  altogether 
tells  a  tale  of  neglect,  priyataon,  haidaUr^  want,  hunger,  and  onielty 
enough  to  sicken  any  heart. 

''Ah  !  "  do  any  of  our  readeia  say,  *'bat  it  is  only  a  picture." 
Only  a  picture  I  Well,  it  is  only  a  picture,  but  it  is  a  picture  taken 
from  real  life.  That  photograph  you  haye  of  yourself  is  only  a 
picture,  but  it  is  an  exact  likeness  of  you.  That  is  what  you  haye 
had  it  taken  fiir,  and  why  your  friends  prize  it  so  much.  When  they 
take  it  in  their  hands  and  look  at  it,  they  say,  *'  Ah,  that's  our  little 
Nellie,  bless  her,  how  sweet  and  happy  she  looks  !  "  Yes,  if  there  had 
not  been  a  little  Nellie,  there  would  not  haye  been  a  photograph  of 
such  a  little  girl.  And  so  if  there  had  not  been  the  poor,  wretched 
children  represented  in  this  picture,  the  picture  would  neyer  haye 
been  made. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  there  are  thousands  of  such  children  in  our 
country,  and  especially  in.  our  large  towns.  It  is  a  shame  to  some- 
body that  it  should  be  so,  but  so  it  is.  Only  two  days  ago,  I  saw  in 
one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Liyerpool  in  the  broad  day  two  little 
children  sitting  on  a  door-step  with  more  dirt  on  their  persons  than 
clothes ;  their  only  coyering  were  rags,  which  were  so  tattered  and 
torn  to  shreds  that  you  wondered  how  they  could  hold  together.  The 
elder,  a  child  about  four  years  old,  was  nodding  with  sleep,  and  on 
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its  knee  was  a  younger  ehild  gnawing  at  a  ernsi  Thej  had  evidently 
aat  down  there,  exhausted  with  ihsir  wanderings  in  search  of  food  to 
appease  their  hunger.  Thousands  of  persons  passed  by,  but  from  no 
one  did  they  get  more  .than  a  passing  glance.  Whose  children  were 
they  ?  Where  were  thnr  parents  P  or  their  rdatives  and  friends  f 
Poor  things,  they  were  nobody's  children ;  their  father  and  mother 
were  without  natural  affection,  probably  drunken  yagabonds  and 
thieves,  who  would  be  glad  if  some  fatal  accident  befel  their  children 
as  they  strolled  about  the  streets,  so  that  they  might  be  freed  from 
having  to  find  them  even  so  much  as  a  bimdle  of  straw  to  sl^p  on. 
Every  week  such  parents  are  brought  before  the  magistrates  for 
negkctiBg  their  children,  or.  starving  and  treating  them  with  oruelty. 
They  also  get  punished  for  their  wiekedness,  but  it  makes 
them  no  better.  More  likely  they  hate  tiieir  children  the  more  for 
the  punishment  inflicted  upon  them.   ^ 

But  there  are  hearts  that  beat  kindly  to  these  neglected  and  ill- 
treated  little  ones.     Christian  men  and  women  try  to  pick  up  these 
waifs   and   strays   of  society,    and  give  them  the  care  and  love 
which  their  own  parents  witUiold  from  them.     It  is  for  them  that 
ragged  sohools  are  formed,  where  they  give  them  food  lor  the  body  as 
well  as  teaoh  them  to  read  and  write.      There  are  also  other  institu- 
tions where  they  are  taken  to  live  altogether,  and  which  are,  indeed, 
a  home  to  them.     Many  of  these  children,  after  being  taught  and 
trained  for  a  time  in  these  institutions,  are  taken  to  Canada,  and 
put  into  kind  Christian  families  there,  where  they  can  get  a  start 
in  life  they  could  never  have  in  this  country.     Not  long  ago,  I  went 
on  board  a  ship  which  had  some  hundreds  of  such  boys  and  girls  as 
passengers.      Many  of  them,  I  think,  had  come  from  Birmingham. 
It  was  a  pleasant  but  sad  sight  to  see.    Sad,  because  you  could  not 
but  wish  that  the  dear  children  had  been  blessed  with  good  fathers 
and  mothers,  and  thus  have  found  a  happy  home  in  Sngland ;  but 
the  sight  was  pleasing  because  it  told  .of  the  Christian  benevolence 
which  moved  the  hearts  of  so  many  to  give  their  time,  and  money, 
and  care,  to  j^omote  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  these  truly 
desolate  orphans.    It  was  touching  to  hear  them  singp  their  beautiful 
hymns  about  Jesus  having  been  their  Mend  when  they  had  no  other 
friend,  and  how  they  should  never  forget  to  love  Him  for  his  kindness* 
I  pray  that  they  never  may,  for  if  they  turn  away  from  Jesus  they 
turn  away  from  their  best  Friend.    I  was  much  struck  with  the 
difference  between  the  boys  and  the  girls  in  their  cheerfulness.    The 
boys  seemed  quite  merry,  and  never  seemed  tired  of  singing  ;  the 
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girls  were  more  pensive,  and  I  thought  looked  rather  sad.  Bat  when 
the  parting  time  came  they  were  all  aliye,  girls  as  well  as  boys,  and 
as  their  teachers,  who  were  chiefly  women,  stepped  into  the 
tender,  and  the  steamer  began  to  move,  there  was  such 
shouting  and  waving  of  caps,  and  such  '<  Good-byes,  Mrs. 
So-and-so,"  giving  the  lady's  name ;  '*  Give  my  love  to  Mrs.  So- 
and-so/'  I  was  much  struck  with  these  good-byes  being  chiefly 
addressed  and  sent  to  ladies,  and  especially  at  the  affectionate  way  in 
which  they  were  uttered,  not  by  the  girls  only,  but  also  by  the  boys. 
As  I  saw  and  heard  all  this  my  heart  said,  Qtod  bless  these  lads  and 
girls,  and  give  them  a  pleasant  and  prosperous  voyage ;  and  God  bless 
too  those  kind,  Christian  women  who  have  acted  such  a  part  to  them 
as  to  gain  their  warm  and  thankful  love. 

I  would  here  mention,  with  an  expression  of  my  very  great  esteem 
for  the  gentleman,  whom  I  do  not  personally  know,  for  his  noble  and 
philanthropic  work,  that  the  Kev.  T.  B.  Stephenson,  Wesleyan 
Minister,  has  specially  devoted  himself  to  the  promotion  of  the  well- 
being  of  our  poor  homeless  and  fatherless  children.  With  pleasure  I 
can  add  he  has  done  it  with  wondrous  and  gratifying  success.  About 
Ave  years  ago  he  commenced  his  efforts  to  found  a  home  for  destitute 
children,  and  the  movement  he  then  originated,  under  his  guidance, 
and  aided  by  his  zeal,  bids  fair  to  develope  into  noble  proportions. 
During  the  past  year  over  £14,000  have  been  received  on  account  of 
the  Ch^dren's  Home,  which  commenced  at  so  recent  a  date.  The 
past  and  present  pupils  of  a  ladies'  school  near  London  have  raised 
£600  towards  its  support.  The  following  extract  from  the  report 
presented  to  the  recent  Conference  at  Camborne  will  show  how  useful 
the  institution  has  been : — 

<<  The  Children's  Home  has  now  completed  the  fifth  year  of  its 
existence,  and  during  that  period  212  boys  and  105  girls  have  reoeived 
its  advantages  in  one  form  or  other,  or  in  all  S17.  Of  these,  116  boys 
and  77  girls  remain  in  the  Home,  or  in  all  193  children.  Of  the  124 
children  who  have  been  sent  forth  into  the  world,  90  have  cone  to 
Canada,  and  84  have  been  placed  in  various  situations  in  this 
country.  Of  those  sent  to  Canada  75  were  boys  and  15  girls.  Of 
those  who  have  left  us,  but  remain  in  England,  10  are  girls,  and  24 
are  boys.  With  very  few  exce]ptions  the  whole  of  these  children  have 
left  us  for  their  situations  within  the  last  eighteen  months ;  for  it  is 
only  within  this  period  that  we  have  begun  to  reap  the  £ruit  cf  the 
earner  years  of  preparation  and  training.  In  the  future  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  send  fortn  from  our  care  not  less  than  100  trained  children 
aimually." 

To  show  the  working  of  this  institution,  Mr.  Stephenson  told  the 
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case  of  a  lad  who  had  been  taken  in  London  by  a  police-officer  before 
a  magistrate  and  committed  to  the  Industrial  School  at  Feltham. 
He  was  there  about  five  years ;  upwards  of  £100  was  spent  upon  him 
to  try  to  improve  him.  The  time  expired,  he  was  returned  to  his 
parents,  and  in  six  months  afterwards  he  was-  found  to  be  in  pre- 
oiselj^  the  same  position  as  before.  The  only  thing  the  law  could  do 
for  him  now  was  to  make  a  felon  of  him  ;  he  was  too  old  to  be  iwain 
sent  to  the  Industrial  School.  Just  at  this  point  the  Home  authorities 
stepoed  in  and  said  they  would  try  what  they  could  do  for  him.  The 
result  of  it  is  that  they  are  going  to  send  him  out  to  Canada,  with 
every  probability  of  his  being  a  steady  and  honest  man.  Nearly  all 
the  children  that  have  been  sent  to  Canada  are  lodged  with  feunilies 
who  are  members  of  the  Church. 

May  this  and  aU  similar  institutions  be  abundantly  blessed  and 
prospered!  J.  Htjdstoit. 

« BREAKING    TJP.» 

RE AKINa  UP  I  Hurrah !  Home  for  the  holidays  I »  shout 
the  merry,  light-hearted  youngstors,  when  they  hear  that 
their  master  has  at  last  iixed  the  day  for  commencing  ^e 
midsummer  vacation :  some  throw  up  their  hats  and  shout  for  very 
joy,  others  caper  and  jump  about  in  the  most  grotosque  fashion,  and 
the  bigger  boys  iina  a  vent  for  their  enthusiasm  in  a  game  at  leap- 
frog round  the  playground,  forgetting  the  heat  in  anticipation  of  the 
approaching  holiday. 

And  no  wonder  they  are  excited.  Who  among  us  '*  old  boys " 
does  not  remember  when  such  an  event  was  sufficient  to  rouse  in  us 
the  most  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy  P  Who  cannot  reooUect 
the  time  when  the  **  breaking  up^'  of  our  school  was  of  vastly  greater 
importance  to  us  than  the  breaking  up  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  ?  No 
event  was  more  eagerly  expected,  more  pleasantly  anticipated,  or 
more  gladlv  welcomed.  How  impatiently  we  counted  first  the  weeks 
and  then  the  days  that  must  elapse  before  our  happv  release  from 
study  !  How  busy  we  were  arranging  our  plans  for  holiday  enjoy- 
ment, and  in  what  glowing  language  we  described  the  various  ex- 
cursions and  recreations  we  so  fondly  anticipated !  And  although 
thoroughly  wearied  of  school  duties  and  ducipUne,  and  longingly 
anxious  for  the  time  when  they  would  be  temporarily  suspended,  the 
prospect  of  "breaking  up  "  cheered  us  wonderfully,  and  reconciled  us 
somewhat  to  our  tasks.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  an  approaching 
**  breaking  up,"  the  most  monotonous  studies  and  the  most  irksome 
tasks  seemed  suddenly  to  become  at  least  endurable,  and  we  bore  all 
the  troubles  and  cares  of  school  life  with  new  resignation,  in  prospect 
of  a  certain  and  speedy  release. 

And  if  the  anticipation  of  **  breaking  up  **  is  so  pleasant  and  ex- 
hilarating, how  much  more  so  is  its  realisation  !  U  nlike  most  things 
hoped  for  in  this  life,  the  reality  is  more  enjoyable  than  the  expecta- 
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tioii.  What  a  busy,  bustlisg,  joyous  day  it  is  !  Wbat  wonder  that 
boys  are  scarcely  able  to  ooixtrol  themselves  with  so  many  things  to 
I  exdle  and  interest  them !  Eyeryone*— masters,  teaohers,  and  scholars 
-^bvstles  about  tiiis  way  and  that,  getting  in  each  others  way,  and 
taking  by  mistake  ite  wrong  books  and  slates,  but,  through  it  all, 
remaising  in  the  best  of  tempers,  and  giving  eheery  words  and  pleasant 
looks  to  ail  they  meet. 

The  day  scholars  are  mnning  abont  collecting  their  books  and 
inrtruments  to  take  home,  there  most  likely  to  remam  in  nndistnrbed 
repose  until  again  brought  back  to  school  after  the  vacation.  The 
boarders  are  busily  paoking  their  boxes  and  travelling  bags,  which 
aeem  suddenly  to  have  become  too  small  to  contain  all  the  odds  and 
ends  which  their  owners  are  desirous  of  stowing  awav  in  them,  and 
of  which  one  after  another  is  reluctantly  left  out,  and  hid  away  in 
some  secret  nook  until  next  term.  The  teachers  have  already  got 
their  luggage  ready,  and  it  takes  43hem  all  their  time  to  look  after  the 
vounger  scholars,  helping  this  one  to  pack,  assisting  another  to  find 
his  scattered  possessions,  and  ad(k«s8ing  direction  labels  for  a  third. 
They  have  also  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  on  the  bigger  boys,  who,  like 
riotous  voters  at  an  election,  seem  to  imagine  all  law  suspended  ibr 
the  present,  and  who  consequently  indulge  their  love  for  lim  Mid 
miscnief  by  playing  all  Iduds  of  practical  jokes  on  th«ir  ccmpanions 
•^  slyly  placing  empty  ink  bottles  and  other  worthless  rubbish  in  ^e 
hoix.es  that  are  being  packed,  cutting  ^lihe  cords  of  some  of  those 
Already  finished,  writing  nonsensical  dictions  for  others,  and  in 
yarious  ways  amusing  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  schoolmates. 
The  schoolmaster  sits  at  his  desk  poring  over  ^*  Bradshaw's  Railway 
Oiude,"  nearly  deafened  by  the  varied  tumult  of  his  ujaroarioiis 
scholars,  and  almost  craaed  by  the  numerous  pei^lexing  ^uestionB 
•asked.  As  one  after  ano^er  bewildered  young  traveller  comes  up, 
he  chooses  the  best  train  to  convey  him  home,  and  notes  down  on 
paper  all  particulars  as  to  change  of  carriage  and  time  of  waiting. 

And  then,  all  preliminaries  being  arrai^ed,  the  boys  have  to  take 
leave  of  each  other,  which  they  do  amid  promises  of  such  extensive 
correspondence  as  might  alarm  the  postal  officials  if  they  heard  them, 
but  which,  like  most  promises  lightly  made,  will  be  but  scantily 
iulfiUed.  Some  of  the  boys  are  '*  breaking  up"  for  good,  and  it  is 
only  these  who  feel  any  tinge  of  sadness,  and  even  their  ^irits  are 
buoyed  up  by  thoughts  of  the  more  ambitious  future.  They,  how- 
ever, hardly  like  having  to  take  leave  of  their  particular  friends,  and 
after  a  serious  talk  with  their  teacher,  it  is  with  mixed  feelings  of 
joy  and  regret  that  they  take  a  last  run  round  the  playground,  sit 
for  the  last  time  in  their  old  accustomed  place,  and  then  bequeath  to 
a  few  favoured  ones  their  several  little  possessions  as  mementoes  when 
they  are  farawaj^. 

At  last  all  the  hurry  and  hubbub  ceases,  the  master  gives  a  few 
final  directions  as  to  the  rolling  up  of  maps  and  the  packing  away  of 
.pictures  and  slates,  and  then  the  place  which  has  been  the  scene  of 
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so  maeh  Vastlzng  actd^e  lif&,  will  for  st  fow  weeks  be  as  silent  as  tke 
grave.  Both  teachers  and  scholars  are  fairly  started  on  their  home- 
ward journey,  and  in  their  eagerness  to  greet  their  loved  <»es  at  home, 
we  can  fanoy  them  saying,  in  the  slightly  altered  wotds  of  Sliza 
Cook : — 

"  Home  for  the  hoUdays,  here  we  go  ; 
Bless  me,  the  train  is  ezoeedia^ly  slow ! 
Pr&y  Mr.  Engineer,  get  up  your  steam, 
And  let  us  be  off»  with  a  puff  and  a  scream ! 
We  have  two  long  hours  to  travel,  you  say ; 
Come,  Mr.  Engineer,  gallop  away  I 
Two  hours  more !  why  the  sun  will  be  down 
Before  we  reach  the  happy  old  town ! 
And  then  what  a  number  of  fathers  and  mothers, 
And  uncles  and  aunts,  aud  sisters  and  brothers. 
Will  be  there  to  meet  us — oh,  do  make  haste, 
For  I'm  sure,  Mr.  Guard,  we  haye  no  time  to  waste! 
Thank  goodness,  we  shan't  have  to  study  and  stammer 
Over  Latin  and  sums,  and  that  nasty  Preach  g*nunmar ;. 
Lectures,  and  classes^  and  lessons  are  done, 
And  now  we'll  have  nothing  but  frolic  and  fiux 
Bome  for  the  holidays,  here  we  go ; 
But  this  fast  train  is  really  exceedingly  slow  !  " 

We  have  not  far  to  seek  for  the  reasens  why  school  *^  breaking 
up  "  are  so  popular.  First  of  all  they  are  popular  because  they  bring 
rest.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  they  bring  rest  to  the  bodies  and  liaabs 
of  the  young  folks.  No  holiday  is  needed  for  that.  As  long  as  a  lad 
continues  in  good  health,  each  night's  rest  will  be  sufficient  to  invi* 
gorate  him  for  another  day  of  activity  and  enjovBient.  But  the  old 
adage  says — **•  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  b(^,''  and  it 
is  just  as  true  of  sebooi  work  as  of  any  other.  The  mind  needs 
recreation  as  much  as  the  body;  and  although  school  studies  may  iiot 
be  very  difficult,  nor  its  discipline  needlessly  strict,  yet  it  is  well  that 
at  times  these  should  be  laid  aside,  and  full  and  free  soope  be  given 
to  the  play  sieving  instinots  of  youl^vl  human  natnre.  God  hkb  so 
constituted  ns  that  we  naturally  love  variety.  And  in  the  worH 
around  us,  we  have  not  only  the  most  charming  variety  of  colovr, 
form,  and  sound,  but  endless  changes  of  them;  and  these  were  doubt- 
less intended  by  the  all  bountiful  Creator  to  gratify  in  each  individual 
the  love  of  change,  as  well  as  to  suit  the  varied  tastes  of  mankind. 
Change  of  soene  and  change  of  ooenpatitm.  are  not  only  pleasant,  but 
occasionally  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  health  and  oheerfulness. 
And  no  matter  whether  a  lad  be  industrious  or  idle,  clever  or  stupid, 
successful  or  unsuccessful  in  study,  he  will  eome  back  to  school  M 
the  better  fitted  for  his  lessons  after  a  reasonablLe  holiday  spent  in 
pleasant  and  healthful  re<»reation.  Of  course  the  idle  can  never  know 
half  the  pleasure  there  is  in  rest,  and  a  boy  wiU  enjoy  his  holiday 
much  or  mde  in  proportion  as  he  has  woi^:ed  industriously  at  school. 
A  weU-eamed  holiday  is  a  positive  luxury  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
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an  essentiiil,  as  any  boy  can  testify,  who,  after  a  long  and  diligent 
afmlication  to  his  books,  has  turned  with  a  clear  conscience  to  the 
fall  enjoyment  of  a  week  or  twq  spent  amid  the  charms  of  rural 
scenery,  or  beside  the  great,  mysterious,  and  eyer^changing  sea. 

Another  reason  why  boys  are  so  fond  of  ''  breaking  up  "  is  that 
they  can  then  enjoy  a  lengthened  stay  at  home.  What  is  meant  by 
the  words  '*  Home,  sweet  home !  "  can  neyer  be  fully  comprehended 
until  we  haye,  for  a  time  at  least,  left  the  family  circle.  Then  only 
we  learn  to  estimate  at  their  true  yalue  the  thousand  and  one  little 
attentions,  counsels,  and  comforts,  which  make  home  life  so  beautifully 
peaceful,  and  so  securely  happy.  And  much  as  an  English  school- 
boy objects  to  bein^  ^*  coddl^*'  much  as  he  lauehs  at  *'  mamma's 
apron  strings,"  he  is  yery  glad,  after  a  lengthened  stay  at  school,  to 

Sit  back  to  the  tender  care  and  sympathy  of  mother  and  sisters, 
uch  ashe  may  pretend  to  scorn  pain  and  to  despise  comfort,  he  is 
pleased  to  find  mmself  once  more  in  the  happy  home  circle,  where 
such  calamities  as  toothache  and  headache  are  iirst  pitied  and  then 
cured,  and  where  his  wants  are  anticipated  by  the  eager  loyed  ones. 
And  then  the  **  breaking  up''  is  anxiously  looked  forward  to  by  those 
at  home,  and  many  are  the  preparations  made  for  it.  Various  sorts 
of  amusements  are  planned  for  the  entertainment  of  the  expected 
youngstors.  There  are  trips  to  places  of  interest,  picnics  in  the 
woods,  narties  at  home,  and  probably  a  yisit  to  the  seaside.  And 
then  all  sorts  of  good  things  are  got  ready  for  the  boys,  a  plentifdl 
store  of  such  sweets  as  all  children  loye,  new  toys  for  their  amuse- 
ment and  recreation,  and  new  books  for  their  entertainment  and  in- 
struction. No  wonaer  lads  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  home  under  such 
circumstances  as  these. 

But  alas  !  while  the  great  majority  of  schoolboys  haye  pleasant 
anticipations  of  their  holidays,  there  are  some  poor  unfortunates  to 
whom  a  ^'breakiog  up'' brings  nothing  but  gloom  and  discontent. 
Some  boys  find  themselyes  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  in  the 
unenyiable  position  of  haying  no  friends  with  whom  to  spend  the 
yacation.  Possibly  their  parents  are  dead,  and  they  are  left  alone  in 
the  world  to  the  care  of  some  heartless,  unfeeling  guardian,  who 
knows  little  and  cares  less  about  the  aspirations  and  longings  of  the 
poor  lad  committed  to  his  charge.  Such  a  lad  is  doomed  to  spend  hifr 
holiday  at  school,  where  the  silent  rooms,  the  deserted  playground, 
and  the  dull  monotony  of  life  prey  on  his  spirits,  and  make  his 
existence  a  dreary  waste  of  melancholy  leisure,  to  which  the  greatest 
drudgery  of  school  work  would  proye  a  grateiful  relief.  I  ]biow  of 
nothui^  more  sad  than  the  condition  of  such  a  boy,  as  day  after  day 
passes  m  lonely  idleness,  while  he  contrasts  his  own  unhappy  fate 
with  that  of  nis  more  fortunate  schoolmates,  of  whose  anticipated 
enjoymente  he  has  heard  with  enyious  eagerness.  Who  among  my 
readers  do  not  pity  such  an  one  from  the  depth  of  their  hearto  P  I 
hope,  howeyer,  their  sympathy  will  not  run  to  seed  in  mere  pity. 
If  any  of  my  young  readers  know  such  a  poor  Mendless  lad,  I 
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trust  the^  will  not  settle  down  selfishly  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
holiday  without  thinking  of  his  very  different  lot,  ana  trying  in  some 
way  to  hrighten  it.  Tall  his  sad  story  to  father  and  mother,  and  I 
am  sure,  if  they  can  possibly  arrange  it,  they  will  gladly  make  room 
for  the  poor  homeless  lad  in  their  house,  and  so  give  him  a  taste  of 
happy  home  life  whioh  will  liye  in  his  memory  for  years  to  oome. 
Ana  if  your  parents  cannot  do  that,  you  can  at  least  practice  a  little 
self-denial  on  your  own  account.  If  you  know  his  tastes  and  wishes, 
you  might  surely,  an?id  all  your  enjoyments  and  pleasures,  deny 
yourself  some  few  g^tifications,  ax^d  with  the  pocket  money  so  saved, 
send  him  a  parcel  of  such  fruits,  toys,  or  hooks,  as  you  feel  sure  would 
please  him,  together  with  a  letter,  perfectly  free  mm  patronage,  and 
merely  expressing  a  hope  that  he  will  like  what  you  naye  sent,  and 
that  it  will  make  his  holiday  more  enjoyable.  Belieye  me,  a  trifle  of 
money  spent  in  that  way  will  cheer  the  lad  up  through  the  remainder 
of  his  yacation.  It  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  him,  and  eyerything 
will  seem  tiie  brighter  in  the  light  of  your  kindness  to  him.  And  as 
to  yourself — I  do  not  care  what  gratincation  you  may  haye  given  up 
for  the  boy's  sake — no  matter  how  long  or  how  ardently  you  may 
haye  desired  it,  you  will  feel  that  the  pleasure  you  derive  from  the 
generous  action  will  be  cheap  at  the  price.  Tou  will  And  how  true 
are  the  words,  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.*'  If  we 
could  only  thoroughly  learn  this  lesson  in  youth,  how  much  more 
happy  and  useful  our  Uyes  would  be.  Semshness  always  defeats 
itself,  and  they  are  the  truly  happy  who,  forgetting  self,  labour  to 
make  others  happy. 

Another  reason  why  **  breakings  up'*  are  pleasant  is  because  at 
those  times  the  school  prizes  are  generally  awarded.  B.ewards  are 
always  pleasant,  and,  when  fairly  competed  for,  few  things  are 
pleasanter  for  a  lad  than  to  be  a  prize-winner.  Of  course  all  cannot 
have  prizes — indeed,  of  necessity  only  few  can  get  them — and  so 
l>oyB  ought  not  to  feel  too  much  cast  down  and  disappointed  if  they 
fail  to  secure  one.  If  a  boy  returns  home  with  a  good  report  as  to 
conduct  and  diligence  in  study  both  he  and  his  parents  ought  to  be 
content.  But  it  certainly  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  returning  home  if 
&  lad  carries  in  his  box  a  beautiful  book,  a  box  of  colours  or  instru- 
ments, or  some  other  substantial  proof  of  his  diligent  and  successfol 
application  to  his  studies  during  the  last  term. 

But  there  are  other  "  breakings  up  "  besides  those  at  school,  and 
these  are  very  Afferent  in  most  respects.  While  sehool  *^  breakings 
^p"  are  anticipated  with  delight,  those  in  after  life  are  always 
looked  forward  to  seriously,  and  generally  anticipated  with  appre- 
h^osion.  While  those  connected  with  boyhood  are  joyous  and 
mirthful,  the  "  breakings  up  "  of  manhood  are  among  the  saddest 
and  bitterest  experiences  of  life.  And  yet  some,  at  least,  are  sure  to 
fftU  to  our  lot.  They  are  as  certain  as  the  holidays  of  childhood, 
although  the  time  when  they  will  take  place  may  not  be  so  easily 
^ed.    And  they  have  their  use  too.    The  various  sad  **  breakings 
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up  '*  we  iuLTe  to  ezperienoe  are  doubtleas  iatended  to  disoipline  us, 
and  prepwe  «8  fmr  the  &m1  **•  breaking  up/'  wfaem  all  the  Beeming 
realmes  of  tiiis  patting  life  sliail  disselve  before  the  brighter  gloriee 
aiid  men  aubrta&tiai  f aots  of  the  eternal  future. 

Amoug  the  first  <<  Invakiiigs  u|>"  a  youag  man  has  is  the 
**  breaking  up  ^  of  the  eirdb  of  his  friends.  Among  those  who  dium 
that  title  there  are  sure  to  be  some  of  the  faithlessy  self-seryi&g  dasa, 
whoee  friendship  is  valueless ;  and  it  is  well  that  these  should  be 
weeded  out  froxn  auiong  the  true  and  reliable.  And  one  does  net  live 
many  jetam  without  some  event — ^it  may  be  misfortune,  slander,  or 
diflgraoe — doing  him  tiiis  needful  eerdoe.  And  bitter  as  the 
**  breaki^  up  "  may  be  he  is  all  the  stronger  and  sa^Br  for  iJta  oroel 
kindness ;  and  when  the  smart  diall  hare  passed  away  he  will  learn 
to  be  thankfnl  for  it.  But  ^*  breakings  up  "  aiieot  trine  &tenda  as 
well  as  mere  ao^uaintanoes,  and  then  the  pain  is  deeper  and  skoce 
lasting.  Sometimes  our  nearest  and  dearest  friends  hare  to  go  far 
away  from  ua— possibly  aeross  the  seas  to  other  oeuntries — and  thou^ 
we  can  still  azcnange  thoughts  at  int^rvais,  we  sadly  miss  Uie  freque^ 
interoeurse,  the  ready  advioe,  and  the  oonstant  sympathy  which  had 
80  often  directed,  warned,  and  cheered  us.  Ana  sometimes  omr 
friends  are  removed  by  deatii ;  and,  though  **  in  sure  and  certain  hope 
of  the  resurreotiea/'  we  look  forward  to  the  time  when  we  shall  be 
again  i»-united  with  those  ytho  have  gone  before,  we  cannot  help  but 
bewail  our  loss,  and  as  we  realise  our  londiaess  we  feel  that  t^iis 
world  can  never  again  be  to  us  what  it  was  before. 

Yery  sad  are  **  breakings  up  "  in  business,  whether  ^be  resnlt  of 
aisfottone,  or  brought  about  by  mismanagement ;  and  it  is  hard  in 
middle  age  or  declining  years  to  start  afresh,  and  to  build  out  of  the 
wreck  of  past  proi^ri^  a  competence  for  the  future.  But  if  a  maji's 
conscience  tells  him  he  has  done  his  best  honestly  and  iodustriouslv 
he  can  nerve  himself  to  the  task,  hard  as  it  is,  and,  trusting  in  God 
to  help  his  persevezing  endeavours,  he  will  work  manfully  on^  even 
though  siBocess  should  be  beyond  his  grasp* 

But  among  the  saddest  (n  all  is  ibe  **  oreaking  up  '*  of  home  and 
family.  This  may  be  the  result  of  disaster,  deaUi,  or  disagreoment, 
but  in  almost  every  case  it  is  postponed  to  the  latest  possible  moment* 
Ko  matker  how  small  the  family  may  beoeme  there  is  smnething  ao 
dear  about  the  old  home,  its  associations  are  so  tender,  that  we  shrink 
from  breaking  it  up.  Even  the  very  poor  will  deny  themselves  many 
comforts  ratfaw  than  break  up  their  home  by  accepting  the  shelter 
ofiSsred  in  the  many  charitaUe  mstitutions  of  our  countiy.  The  old 
home,  its  fomiliar  fomiture,  its  treasured  relics,  its  sacred  memories, 
and  all  that  goes  to  make  up  its  homeliness  form  a  part  ef  our 
pMveBAl  identity,  and  we  foel  as  if  we  never  ligam  can  be  exactly 
what  we  were  Wore  the  **  breaking  up ''  of  home.  But  etiil  the 
dtange  must  come.  Families  grow  up,  and  are  widely  scattered  over 
the  taoe  of  the  earth.  Brothers  ana  sisters  must  separate,  and,  far 
.Apart  from  eadi  other,  must  set.  up  homes  ef  their  own,  to  be  for  a 
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time  centres  of  liappiness  and  loye,  and  then  in  their  turn  to  suffer  a 
"  breaking  up.** 

And,  "  last  scene  of  all,  that  ends  this  strange,  eventful  history," 
is  the  •*  breaking  "  up  of  our  mortal  frames,  when  *  *  our  eartbl  j  house  of 
thifl  tabernacle  "  is  dissolved,  and  this  is  the  most  solemn  "  breaking 
up  "  of  all.  The  poor,  frail  house  in  which  the  spirit  had  lived,  and 
loved,  and  suffered  becomes  worn  out  by  long  service,  crushed  by 
sudden  accident,  or  undermined  by  disease,  and  the  soul  takes  its 
flight  from  all  the  familiarities  of  earth  to  explore  the  eternal  world, 
of  which  we  know  so  little.  The  circumstances  of  this  final  **  breaking 
up '' — ^its  joy  or  sorrow,  peace  or  agony,  depend  very  much  on  the  life 
led  in  the  past,  and  on  the  hopes  or  fears  with  which  the  future  is 
regarded. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  always  try  to  be  ready  for  every  "  breaking 
up  "  of  life,  so  that,  however  sad  t&ey  may  be,  we  may  oe  really  the 
better  for  them,  and  so  be  prepared  to  face  with  composure  and  peace 
the  "  breaking  up  "  by  death.  Ton  Bbowjt. 
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our  journey  through  life  we  not  unfrequeutly  meet 
with  people  who  are  ruining  both  body  and  soal  by  . 
their  constant  waveriug,  their  utter  inability  to  put  in  \ 
practice  that  which  they  know  to  be  right.  They  make 
up  their  minds  to  follow  out  this  good  plan,  to  put  into 
execution  that  excellent  idea,  but  some  trifling  thing 
comes  in  the  way,  and  from  mere  want  of  resolution  they  find  them- 
selves unable  to  stand  against  it.  We  see  them  anxiously  hesitating 
a  long  time  between  different  or  opposite  determinations,  although 
impatient  of  the  pain  of  such  a  state,  and  ashamed  of  its  weakness. 
A  faint  impulse  of  preference  alternates  towards  the  one  and  then 
towards  the  other,  and  whilst  the  mind  is  thus  held  in  a  trembling 
balance,  they  wish  so  earnestly  that  some  new  thought,  feeling,  or 
motive  would  arise — that  indeed  anything  might  happen  that  would 
deliver  them  from  this  miserable  suspense.  They  are  troubled  at 
this,  and  afraid  of  that^  but  most  of  all  do  they  dread  the  idea  of 
being  laughed  at  or  thought  a  little  singular.  After  all,  if  they  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  they  were  foUomng  the  dictates  of  their 
consciences,  what  would  it  matter  if  the  world  did  think  them 
singular  ?  And  as  to  being  laughed  at,  they  should  not  expect  to  be 
more  fortunate  than  their  neighbours,  for  I  suppose  we  all  get  laughed 
at  some  time  or  other  in  oar  lives,  though  perhaps  we  are  fortunate 
enough  not  to  know  it  at  the  time ;  and  if  none  of  us  ever  got 
laughed  at  for  anything  but  walking  in  the  path  of  duty,  we  shall 
manage  to  get  along  very  comfortably.  So  that  we  bravely  do  the 
right,  undaunted  by  obstacles  and  undeterred  by  the  difficulties  of 
the  way,  what  matters  it  who  smiles  ?    Let  them  smile ;  we  have 
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something  better  to  do  than  trouble  ourselyes  about  their  mirth. 
The  good  resulting  from  a  firm  resolutiou,  ia  spite  of  circumstances,  to 
do  the  right  "will  never  be  less  because  vain  and  shallow  minds  cannot 
understand  and  are  diverted  by  it.  We  should  think  very  lightly  of 
our  actions  if  every  thoughtless  being  could  comprehend  and  applaud 
them,  and  our  courage  would  be  courage  no  longer  if  we  quuled  at 
their  sneers. 

Sometimes  we  see  people  of  strong  minds  in  a  state  6f  indecision 
even  after  a  peiiod  of  deep  thought.  The  subject  of  their  delibera- 
tion is  a  serious  and  important  undertaking,  and  it  demands  con- 
sideration ere  a  right  decision  can  be  made.  Cases  such  as  these  do 
not  show  want  of  resolution,  for  we  find  that  when  once  a  decision 
is  arrived  at,  something  will  soon  be  done.  They  do  not  re-examine 
their  conclusions  with  endless  repetitions,  neither  do  they  delay  long 
by  consulting  other  people  after  they  have  ceased  to  consult  them- 
selves. They  don't  sit  still  among  unfulfilled  purposes.  We  expect 
to  hear  of  the  execution  of  their  plans,  and  we  know  we  shall  not 
wait  long.  We  can't  see  how  all  the  difficulties  can  be  got  over,  but 
we  feel  sure  that  everything  will  be  attempted,  and  that  somehow  or 
other  the  thing  will  be  effected.  It  must  have  cost  Ceesar  many  hoars  - 
of  deep,  earnest  thought  before  he  decided  to  pass  the  Rubicon,  but 
when  once  he  had  decided,  not  many  hours  elapsed  before  the  ob- 
stacles were  overcome,  and  he  did.  pass  it.  What  a  striking  contrast 
this  presents  to  the  man  who  is  incapable  of  acting  a  firm  part  in  the 

Eresence  of  things  as  they  are  I  he  thinks  what  a  determined  course 
e  could  have  pursued  if  his  talents,  his  health,  or  his  age,  had  been 
different ;  if  he  had  met  with  some  one  friend  sooner,  or  if  fortune 
had  showered  her  favours  upon  him,  and  he  gives  himself  as  much 
license  to  complain  as  if  a  right  to  all  these  advantages  had  once 
been  conferred  upon  him  and  then  snatched  ruthlessly  away.  Thus 
he  spends  his  time  moping  and  complaining,  instead  of  appropriating 
the  benefits  and  blessings  that  do  fall  to  his  lot  and  making  tiie  best 
of  them.  We  have  most  of  us  sometime  in  our  lives  met  with  people 
to  whom  nature  has  been  very  generous  in  her  endowments.  They 
are  very  lovely  to  look  upon,  and  yet,  whilst  admiring  the  sweet  ex- 
pression of  their  faces,  we  cannot  but  see  there  an  utter  want  of 
resolution — a  want  of  ability  to  say  "  l^o  "  to  any  solicitation,  whether 
for  good  or  evil.  In  shor^  they  are  marked  by  a  total  absence  of 
moral  couiage.  As  we  have  watched  them  from  childhood  we  have 
known  this  to  be  their  besetting  sin,  vacillating  when  children,  so  do 
they  continue  as  men  and  women.  The  scrapes  that  their  waver- 
ing brings  them  into  they  do  not  care  to  glance  at,  and  while  well 
aware  of  this  one  lamentable  deficiency  of  their  character,  they  are 
equally  aware  that  they  have  not  the  courage  to  stand  against  it 
They  are  exceedingly  sensitive  as  to  the  opinions  of  other  people, 
let  them  be  equals  or  inferiors.  In  some  degree  perhaps  this  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  their  yielding  nature.  They  would  almost  rather 
die  than  give  anyone  offence,  or  come  into  collision  with  another 
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penon'fl  wilL  Through  this  weakness  they  have  a  great  propensity 
for  getting  into  troable,  or  rather  an  inability  to  keep  out  of  it.  Oh, 
how  unfit  such  people  are  to  battle  with  life,  for  their  opinions  and 
determinations  depend  much  more  upon  others  tiian  upon  themselres. 
They  always  ^o  with  the  majority,  and  always  think  with  the 
majority.  Their  own  minds  are  empty,  and  they  fill  themselves  with 
the  ideas  and  thoughts  of  other  people. 

Another  instance  of  the  fearful  effects  of  irresolution  we  see  in 
the  poor  drunkard.  There  he  is,  debased,  degraded,  unloved,  un- 
cared  for  by  all  save  his  Qod ;  for  though  he  has  sinned  so  deeply 
and  fallen  so  low,  he  belongs  to  God  still.  Is  he  not  one  of  the 
creatures  made  by  His  hand  ?  Has  He  not  spared  him  all  these 
years,  and  did  He  not  create  him  in  His  own  likeness  P  Ah  I  once 
that  besotted  drunkard  was  a  little  innocent  child — ^his  father's  pride 
and  his  mother's  joy,  he  grew  to  be  a  beautiful,  light-hearted,  merry 
boy — and  as  years  rolled  over  him  he  gave  great  promise  for  the 
future.  He  seemed  to  have  but  one  fault,  ana  at  first  even  Uiat  by 
his  loving  parents  was  mistaken  for  sweetness  of  temper.  He  yielded 
to  everybody,  never  quarrelled  with  his  companions,  ahd  if  on  any 
occasion  he  felt  himself  by  force  of  circumstances  compelled  to  say 
**  No,"  when  he  thought  it  would  please  his  friends  better  to  say 
**  Yes,"  he  would  coax  someone  to  do  it  for  him,  for  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  do  it  himself.  A  few  more  years  slip  away. 
Again  we  see  him ;  this  time  out  in  the  world.  A  great  change  has 
come  over  him.  The  friends  of  his  boyhood  are  all  gone  ;  he  wishes 
for  their  society  no  longer;  he  now  prefers  to  mingle  with  the 
thoughtless  and  the  gay.  He  becomes  a  favourite  with  them.  They 
soon  find  out  his  terrible  weakness.  They  invite  him  to  spend  his 
evenings  with  them ;  at  first,  perhaps,  at  what  thejr  would  term  some 
very  respectable;  old-fashioned  inn.  There  he  imbibes  a  taste  for 
that  which  proves  poison  to  his  body  and  ruin  to  his  soul.  Thus  he 
^oes  OB  step  by  step,  each  succeeding  year  finding  him  deeper  sunk 
in  sin  and  misery.  At  moments,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  he  resolves 
in  his  own  weak  way  to  put  from  him  the  fatal  cup ;  but  instead  of 
pleading  witii  God  K>r  strength  to  bravely  fight  the  battle,  he  relies 
upon  himself,  and  his  weakness  again  prevails.  Oh,  if  he  could  but 
have  said  "  No  "  in  the  hour  of  his  first  temptation  how  difierent  his 
whole  life  would  have  been !  Now  he  has  become  a  complete  slave 
to  Hie  pMsion  for  drink ;  he  ruins  alike  body  and  soul  for  the  grati- 
fication of  his  palate..  Thus  he  goes  down'  to  the  grave,  untended 
by  kind  hearts,  unministered  to  by  gentle  hands.  By  his  conduct  he 
has  forfeited  all  these. 

In  every  action  in  life  there  is  a  right  and  wrong  course  to  pursue 
—•the  one  conduces  to  success  and  happiness ;  the  other  to  failure, 
xeaction,  and  sorrow.  Good  resolutions  form  the  basis  of  a  real 
noble  character ;  but  these  must  be  combined  with  wisdom,  deter- 
mination, and  strength  to  carry  thepd  out.  We  sometimes  find  people 
^ery  decisive  in  their  actions  who  hare  made  their  way  tlurough 
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opposition  and  difficulty ;  pexbapa  in  tKeir  early  life  one  single  tet  tf 
irresolution  cost  them  many  years  of  pain ;  but  the  lessooa  it  taught 
them  were  not  in  yain.  Experience  is  sometimes  a  hard  teacher ;  it 
is  nevertheless  a  very  valuable  one,  and  we  learn,  life-long  liessons 
from  ity  when  we  would  not»  or  could  not,  from  anything  else.  Let  us 
each  and  all  first  find  out  what  our  real  duties  are,  then  let  ns  set 
about  and  do  tnem,  braving  all  opposition,  calmly  overlook  sneers, 
and  keep  true  to  ourselves.  True  also  let  us  keep  to  God,  for  in  our 
adherence  to  wliat  we  know  to  be  right  we  all  need  God's  gui^Uag 
hand,  and  without  it  we  shall  surely  &il. 

Sarah  E.  Tcxvool 


THE   BEAD   SEA. 

[E  so-called  Dead  Sea  is  the  lake  into  which  the  rivei 
Jordan  empties  itself.  Its  most  usual,  and  perhaps  most 
ancient  name,  was  the  Salt  Sea.  Our  readers  will  find 
this  name  given  to  it  in  Gen.  xiv.,  3  ;  Num.  xz:ziv.»  3, 12 ; 
Deut.  iii.,  17;  Josh,  iii.,  16;  and  other  places,  to  which 
a  concordance  will  enable  them  to  refer.  The  Jewish  writers  never 
called  it  the  Dead  Sea.  '^  Its  present  name  has  become  established 
in  modem  literature,  from  the  belief  in  the  very  exaggerated  stories 
of  its  deadly  character  and  gloomy  aspect,  which  themselves  probably 
arose  out  of  the  name,  and  were  due  to  the  preconceiTed  notions  of 
the  travellers  who  visited  its  shores,  or  to  the  implicit  faith  with 
which  they  received  the  statements  of  their  guides." 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  engraving  the  lake  is  of  an  ol^ng 
form,  and  of  tolerably  regular  outline,  interrupted  only  by  a  lar^e 
and  long  peninsula  which  projects  from  the  eastern  shore,  near  its 
southern  end,  and  virtually  divides  the  expanse  of  water  into  two 
portions,  connected  by  a  long,  narrow,  devious  passage.  It  is 
46  English  miles  long,  and  lOJ  miles  wide ;  the  area  of  both  portions 
is  about  250  s<}uare  geographical  miles.  The  dimensions  of  the  lake 
are  not  very  dissimi&r  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  though  it  must  be 
remembered  they  are  subject  to  considerable  variation  accor£ng  to 
the  time  of  the  year.  # 

The  surface  of  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  ISie*  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  d70  feet  below  that  of  the  ocean. 
The  lowest  depth  of  its  waters  is  spoken  of  as  1308  feet.  The  lake 
has  no  visible  outlet,  and  it  is  said  the  distance  of  the  surface  below 
that  of  the  ocean  renders  it  impossible  that  there  should  be  sn^ 
invisible  one.  The  depression  of  its  surface,  and  the  depth  which  it 
attains  below  that  surface,  combined  with  the  absence  of  any  outlet,  | 
render  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  spots  on  the  globe. 

This  sea,  or  lake,  is  not  fed  by  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  only. 
The  Jordan  runs  into  it  at  the  northern  end,  but  on  the  eastern, 
western,  and  southern  sides,  there  are  streams  running  in  it,  perhaps 
unceasingly,  though  with  considerable  variation.    On  the  western 
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side  there  is  a  nomber  of  springs,  some  fresh,  some  warm,  some  salt 
and  foetid,  whieh  appear  to  run  contiaually,  and  all  find  Uieir  way 
into  its  waters ;  while  the  beds  of  the  torrents  which  lead  through 
the  east  and  west,  and  oyer  the  flat  shelving  plains  on  both  north  and 
south  of  the  lake,  show  that  in  the  winter  a  yery  large  quantity  of 
water  must  be  j^oured  into  it. 

It  is  a  yeiT  interesting  inquiry,  What  becomes  of  all  the  water 
poured  into  the  lake,  since  it  has  no  outlet  ?  Solomon  says,  **  AJU 
the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  yet  the  sea  is  not  full."  This  is  true  of 
the  Salt,  or  Dead  Sea,  and  yet,  conside^ring  how  small  a  basin  this 
sea  is  in,  and  what  rivers,  and  springs,  and  torrents  flow  into  it,  we 
may  well  wonder  it  is  not  full.  Evaporation  is  the  key  which  solves 
the  mystery. 

Calculations  have  been  made  by  an  eminent  German  chemist, 
which  show  that  twenty-four  milUon  feet  of  water  may  pass  away 
from  the  lake  daily  by  evaporation,  while  the  supply  cannot  possibly 
exceed  that.  Sometimes,  however,  the  water  supphed  is  in  excess  of 
the  evaporation,  as  for  instance  in  winter ;  and  sometimes  the  evapo- 
ration exceeds  the  supply.  There  are  consequently  extreme  difierences 
in  the  level  of  the  sea  from  these  causes.  At  different  times  of  the 
jen  the  waters  will  be  higher  or  lower;  but  from  observHtions  made, 
It  is  thought  there  may  have  been  lately  a  permanent  rise. 

As  we  have  hinted,  many  strange  things  have  been  told  about  tins 
sea,  but  they  have  not  been  as  true  as  they  have  been  strange.    The 
ordinary  conceptions  of  it  are  based  upon  the  statements  of  pilgrims 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  who  often  aliowea  their  imaginations  to  give  an 
unreal  character  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  events  of 
history.    Even  some  modem  travellers  have  repeated  their  state- 
ments, and  speak  of  the  perpetual  gloom  which  broods  over  the  sea, 
and  the  thick  vapours  which  roll  from  its  waters  like  the  smoke  of 
some  infernal  furnace,  filling   the   whole    neighbourhood    with  a 
miasma  which  has  destroyed  all  life  within  its  reach.    Others  speak 
of  it  as  a  pretty,  smiling  lake.     One  calls  it  the  most  glorious  spot 
he  has  ever  seen.    How  shall  these  seemingly  contradictory  state- 
ments be  accepted?    No  doubt  the  truth  lies  somewhere  between 
the  two  extremes.    Certainly  it  does  not  fulfil  the  promise  of  its 
name — Dead    Sea.      '*  Death  can   never   be   associated    with   the 
wonderful  brightness  of  the  sun  of  Syria,  with  the  cheerful  reflection 
of  the  calm  bosom  of  the  lake  at  some  periods  of  the  day,  or  with  the 
regular  alternation  of  the  breezes  which  ruffle  its  surface  at  others. 
At  sunrise  and  sunset  the  scene  must  be  astonishingly  beautifid. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  its  illumination,  its 
frequent  beautv  of  colouring,  the  fantastic  grandeur  of  its  enclosing 
mountains,  and  the  tranquil  charm  afforded  by  the  reflection  of  that 
imequalled  sky  on  the  no  less  unequalled  mirrer  of  the  surface,— 
with  all  these,  there  is  something  in  the  prevalent  sterility,  and  the 
dry,  burnt,  look  of  the  shores,  the  overpowering  heat,  the  occasional 
smell  of  sulphur,  the  dreary  salt  marsh  at  the  southern  end,  and  the 
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firioge  of  dead  driftwood  round  the  margin  which  must  go  far  to 
excuse  the  title  which  so  many  ages  have  attached  to  the  lake,  and 
which  we  may  be  sure  it  will  neyer  lose." — Smithes  Dictionary  of  the 
JSibk. 

To  those  of  our  youthful  readers  who  wish  to  know  more  of  this 
remarkable  part  of  the  earth,  we  recommend  the  small  volun^e 
published  by  the  Tract  Society,  entitled,  "  The  Jordan  and  the  Dead 
Sea." 


SCIENCE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Chapter  XVIII.— Astronomy. 

lEFORE  closing  our  account  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  we 
wish  to  say  a  little  about  star- clusters  and  the  Milky 
Way.  We  have  something  also  to  say  about  the 
strange  substance  called  Kebula,  to  which  reference  was 
maae  m  tnis  Magazine  two  or  three  months  ago.  Frequently,  when 
the  sky  is  clear  in  the  night-time,  there  may  be  seen  a  belt  of  pale 
light  spanning  the  heavens  over  our  heads,  and  so  dividing  them  into 
two  nearly  equal  portions ;  the  name  of  this  belt  is  the  Milky  Way. 
AiooE.  *<  I  have  frequently  observed  a  long,  broad,  and  uneven 
line  of  light  in  the  sky,  and  wondered  what  it  was." 

'*  The  telescope  shows*  it  to  consist  of  many  thousands  of  stars, 
which  kre  either  so  small  and  close  together,  ot  else  so  far  away  from 
US  that  we  fail  to  see  them  distinctly :  the  naked  eye  can  perceive 
only  a  dim  trace  of  brightness.  Yery  powerful  telescopes  have  been 
used  in  scanning  the  Milky  Way,  and  the  result  shows  that  it 
includes  not  less  than  eighteen  milHon  stars.*' 

Bertha.  '^  WiU  you  please  tell  us  what  star-clusters  are  P  *' 
''  They  are  companies  of  stars  so  near  to  each  other,  or  so  distant 
from  the  earth,  that  when  viewed  by  the  naked  eye  they  appear  as 
only  one  star,  but  when  examined  through  powerful  telescopes  are 
found  to  consist  of  many  stars  grouped  together.  The  seven  stars 
called  Pleiades,  spoken  of  in  the  Book  of  Job,  furnish  us  with  a 
beautiful  instance  of  a  star-duster;  when  seen  through  a  good 
telescope  their  number  is  found  to  be  ten  times  greater  than  they 
appear  to  the  naked  eye.  Not  less  beautiful  is  the  Grab-duster  in 
the  constellation  Taurus,  or  the  Bull." 

Annus.    **  Why  is  it  called  the  Crab-cluster  ?  " 
*^  Because  the  many  stars  of  which  it  is  composed  are  grouped 
together  in  a  form  dosely  resembling  the  shell  and  claws  of  a  crab. 
This  duster  is  so  far  away  from  us  that  through  ordinary  telescopes 
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it  appeaxs  only  as  bright  mist,  and  the  most  powerful  instruments  are 
needed  to  show  that  it  consists  of  nnnumbered  stars.    In  the  coustel- 

■ 

latioD,  the  Fox  and  the  Goose,  there  appears  a  light  mist,  like  a  du&b- 
beU  in  shape;  this  also  is  foond  to  consist  of  many  yery  distant 
stars :  it  is  called  the  Bomb-hell  cluster.  The  constellation,  Perseus, 
also  contains  a  richly-beautiful  cluster  formed  by  the  assemblage  of 
many  bright  suns.'' 

Uebbebt.     <'  You  have   mentioBed  a  substance  called  Nebula, 
will  you  please  tell  ns  what  it  is  ?  * 

''  It  is  a  luminous  gas,  yery  light  and  doud-Hke  in  appearance, 
but  in  a  state  of  glowing  brightness.    The  word  nebula  signifies  a 
little  cloud,  and  at  the  first  it  was  applied  to  erery  cloud-like  a^^pear- 
ance,  either  to  the  naked  eye  or  through  a  telescope,  so  that  many  a 
star-duster  was  formerly  called   a  nebula.    But  when  large  and 
powerful  glasses  came  into  use,  and  some  of  the  doud-like  appear- 
ances were  found  to  be  groups  of  solid  stars,  it  became  needful  to 
make  a  distinction,  and  the  name  is  now  applied  only  to  those  cloudy ' 
masses  of  light  which  do  not  appear  to  be  sdid  but  gaseous." 
Hbbbert.     '*  Are  there  many  such  cloudy  masses  t " 
^'Yes:  they  are  numerous  and  yariously  diaped.     The  Spiral 
Kebula  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  because  of  its  peculiar  appear- 
ance.   It  consists  of  a  yery  bright  centre  with  Btreamers  of  pale  light 
extending  around  and  enfolding  it." 

Ankie.  "  What  other  peculiar  forms  are  there  yieibla  f  " 
"  There  is  the  Fish-mouth  nebula  in  the  oonsteUatioii  of  Orien, 
which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  head  of  a  fish.  Of  late  years 
this  nebula  has  been  the  cause  of  much  wonder  and  disenssioin  amongst 
astronomers  on  account  of  their  not  being  able  to  decide  whether 
it  was  a  cluster  of  stars  or  a  mass  of  lumiiious  cloud.  The  best 
time  fi)r  yiewing  it  is  in  the  clear  frosty  eyenings  of  Jaaiiaxy,  when 
it  appears  to  the  naked  eye  like  a  small  dond  of  mist  surroondiog 
the  middle  star  in  the  sword  of  Orion.  On  the  application  of 
the  telescope  it  is  found  that  there  are  many  atan  instead  of 
one,  and  the  whole  are  enclosed  in  a  luminous  miat.  New 
many  astronomers  belieyed  that  if  they  peasessed  teleaoopes  of 
greater  power,  this  mist  would  be  found  not  to  be  cempoeed  of  nebuUf 
but  small  stars.  Yet  when  Sir  John  Hersdiel  yiewed  it  tfaiongh  his 
telescope,  eighteen  inches  in  width,  though  its  beauty  was  g^teatlj 
increased,  its  general  appearance  was  ■  the  same.  Lasadf  a  telescope, 
two  feet  in  diameter,  gaye  a  like  reeiiit.  fiven  Lord  Bone's  tloee- 
feet  reflector  failed  to  reyeal  anything  different  €r<»n  the  haamw 
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doad ;  still,  numy  astronomers  held  to  the  opinion  that  glasses  of 
greater  power  would  be  certain  to  show  that  it  consisted  of  stars,  and 
that  the  appearance  like  a  cloud  of  mist  was  due  to  their  immense 
distance ;  nor  was  the  opinion  changed  even  when  Lord  Bosse  had 
oonstniioted  his  massiTC  six-feet  speculum,  and  yiewed  it  through 
that  without  discovering  the  slightest  trace  of  a  star.  Within  the 
last  few  years,  however,  the  question  has  been  set  to  rest  by  other 
means,  and  the  cloud.-like  appearance  has  been  proved  to  arise  from 
the  presenoe  of  true  nebula." 

EEBBSBTm    '*  By  what  means  has  this  proof  been  obtained?  " 
'^  By  means  of  the  speot-ro-soope,  a  very  clever  instrument,  nsed 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  rays  of  light.    Just  as  it  is  possible  for 
a  child  to  take  a  toy  in  pieces  in  order  to  see  what  it  is  made  of,  so  is 
it  possible  &r  an  astronomer  to  separate  light  into  its  various  parts, 
and  to  show  by  what  the  light  is  produced.     This  wonderful  instru- 
ment has  oonvinced  men  of  science  that  l^e  nebula  in  Orion  consists 
merely  of  luminous  gas,  and  not  of  stars,  as  some^had  supposed." 
Bestha..    "  Does  any  one  know  what  sort  of  gas^it  is  ?  " 
"  No  one  knows  much  about  it,  for  they  have  only  lately  obtained 
the  proof  of  which  I  have  spoken ;  but  many  astronomers  believe  that 
all  the  stars  in  the  heavens  once  existed  in  a  gaseous  state,  like  the 
nebula  seen  through  our  telescopes  now,  and  that  they  have  gradually 
become  solid  in  something  like  the  same  way  that  steam  condenses 
into  water,  and  then  becomes  solid  ice.    This  opinion  was  held  by  the 
great  English  astronomer.  Sir  W.  Hersehel;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
likely  that  such  an  opinion  can  be  generally  received  without  much 
stronger  evidences  tluui  those  existing  at  present.*' 
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QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

1.  Tke  m&amng  nfJoh  xvU.,  6. 

2.  TheAuthonhipoftheBookofJob. 

3.  The  meaning  efJahn  Hi,,  13. 

J.  H.  Basford,  Beswick,  Manchester,  inquires;  (1.)  To  whom  Job  alludes 
in  the  words,  "  He  hath  made  me  also  a  byword  of  the  people,"  xvii,  6  ; 
(2.)  Who  was  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job ;  {8.)  What  is  the  meaning 
of  John  iiL,  13.,  "  No  man  hath  asoended  up  to  heaven,"  &c. 

Answers.  QtnsBT  1. — If  our  friend  tunu  to  Job  xxx.,  9.,  he  will 
flee  a  reearrenoe  of  the  expresiioa  in  a  oonaeetion  that  renders  its 
allusion  in  the  former  instance  unmistakable. 
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Job,  after  deploring  that  he  has  become  the  ''long"  and  the 
byword  of  '*  base  men,"  *'  viler  than  the  earth,**  goes  on  to  say, 
*^  They  abhor  me,  and  spare  not  to  spit  in  my  face.  Because  he 
hath  loosed  my  cord,  and  afflicted  me,  and  they  haye  also  let  loose 
the  bridle  before  me."* 

From  this  we  learn  that  Job  looked  upon  the  derision  tnd 
mockery  of  the  people  as  being  a  part  of  the  divinely-pennitted 
affliction  which  was  to  be  the  test  of  the  uprightness  of  his  character, 
and  of  his  faith  in  the  justoess  and  benevolence  of  his  Maker,  and  in 
that  sense  attributed  it  to  God. 

Query  2. — ^It  is  not  known  who  wrote  the  Book  of  Job.  Specula- 
tion has  given  us  not  a  small  number  of  possible  authors,  among 
them  being  Job,  Elihu,  Moses,  Solomon,  Ezra,  Isaiah,  £zekiel. 

The  commonly-received  opim'on  is  that  Moses  wrote  the  book, 
or  what  is  more  probable,  constructed  it  from  existing  records  daring 
his  sojourn  in  the  land  of  Midian.     (IBxodus  ii.,  15 ;  iv.,  20.) 

To  form  a  conclusion  i^s  to  which  of  the  many  theories  advanced 
respecting  the  origin  and  authorship  of  the  Book  of  Job  is  the  most 
credible  and  worthy  of  acceptation  is  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty; 
but  if  there  be  one  which  more  than  any  other  commends  itself  to 
our  favour  we  think  it  is  that  which  assigns  the  composition  of  the 
book  to  Job  himself. 

Query  3.— We  take  the  meaning  of  John  iiL,  13.,  to  be  exactly 
that  which  would  appear  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage  on  a  first 
glance  at  it. 

That  *'  no  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven"  is  undoubtedly  true 
in  the  most  literal  sense. 

^^  Heaven  "  here  stands  for  the  glorious  region  which  we  know 
is  distinguished  bv  an  unceasing  manifestation  of  the  presence  of  the 
Divine  Being,  and  we  also  know  that  He  dwells  in  '*  the  light  which 
no  man  can  approach  unto ;  whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see." 
(1  Timothy  vi.,  16.) 

When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  our  deceased  fnends  having 
departed  to  ''heaven"  we  do  not  use  the  word  in  its  exact  meaning, 
but  merely  to  denote  that  blessed  abode  which  we  are  told  God  has 
prepared  for  the  habitation  of  His  people  when  they  quit  this  earth. 

That  there  exists  some  other  destination  than  *'  heaven  "  for  the 
righteous  dead,  where  they  await  the  Resurrection  and  Final  Judg- 
ment for  their  complete  reward,  is  implied  from  Acta  ii.,  34.,  where 
we  read  that  David  is  not  yet  ascended  into  the  heavens. 

The  particular  nature  of  this  intermediate  state  need  not  be  a 
subject  of  concern  with  us.  Seeing  we  have  an  assurance  of  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  with  us  during  its  continuance  nothing  more 
can  be  wanted  to  make  it  a  condition  of  unimaginable  bliasi 

4.  Reconciliation  of  Matt,  x.,  34.,  and  Luke  tx.,  56. 
Dbab  Sm, — Will  yon  please  explain  the  following  passages— Matthew 
X.,  34,  and  Luke  iz.,  66  F    An  answer  will  oblige 

A  Constant  Bkadeb. 


Answeb. — ^We  suppose  what  our  correspondent  wishes  us  to  do 
is  to  reconcile  the  seeming  incox^sistency  of  the  two  utterances : — 

*^  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth  :  I  came  not 
to  send  peace,  but  a  sword." — Matdiew  x.,  84. 

''  The  Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save 
them.*'— Luke  ix.,  56. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  object  and  ultimate  result  of  the  religion 
founded  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  **  peace  on  earth,*'  for  the 
angelic  chorus  which  heralded  its  establishment  in  the  world  did  so 
in  the  words — "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  towards  men."  Thus  proclaiming  its  spirit  to  be  charac- 
teristically one  of  peace. 

We  do  not  then  think  that  when  Christ  administered  to  His 
followers  the  caution  contained  in  the  former  of  the  two  passages 
before  us,  '<  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth,"  &c.. 
His  words  are  to  be  understood  in  any  sense  that  would  imply  qualifi- 
cation of  the  prior  declaration  that  his  mission  was  '<  not  to  destroy 
men's  lives,  but  to  save  them^" 

They  would  be  taken  by  His  hearers  as  a  grave  warning  against 
tbe  delusive  expectation  that  the  aims  of  the  Gospel  would  imme- 
diately, or  even  rapidly,  be  accomplished.  *^To  give  peace  on 
earth"  was  one  of  the  pronounced  and  most  eminent  objects  of 
"Messiah's  reign,"  yet  its  attainment  would  not  be  presently 
manifest.  The  obstructiveness  of  the  elements  on  which  the  (gospel 
would  have  to  wdlk  had  not  been  adequately  estimated.  So  formid- 
able, however,  was  this  that  to  overcome  it  would  necessitate  an 
iotense  and  prolonged  struggle.  To  bring  men  *'  into  the  kingdom 
of  God"  an  immense  change  in  the  courses  of  human  thought  would 
have  to  be  effected.  Collision  of  mind  with  mind  would  be  produced, 
and  conflict  of  thought  with  thought  could  not  but  make  itself  felt 
in  the  various  relationships  of  society.  Dis-harmony  in  these  would 
be  created.  Even  the  sacred  unity  of  the  family  circle  would  be 
broken.  ^<  There  shall  be  &ye  in  one  house  divided,  three  against 
two  and  two  against  three.  The  father  shall  be  divided  asainst  the 
son,  and  the  son  against  the  father.  •  .  A  man's  foes  shall  be  they 
of  his  own  household. — ^Luke  xli.,  62,  53.    Matthew  x.,  36. 

For  a  time,  therefore,  the  true  character  of  the  Gospel  as  a 
power  for  the  establishment  of  order  and  peace  among  men  on  the 
most  admirable  and  only  certain  basis,  namely  love  between  man 
and  man,  would  not  only  be  obscured  but  even  belied  by  the  results 
immediately  consequent  on  its  introduction  ;  atid  we  think  it  was  to 
apprise  His  disciples  of  this  fact  that  it  might  not  be  a  cause  of 
stumbling    to    them  that   our  Lord  spoke   the    words  contained 


m  Matthew   x.,    34,    36,    and   in    the    parallel   part   of  Luke, 
xii.,  49,  53. 

5.  llie  time  taken  in  building  Hebuchadnezzar^s  palace. 
BsAii  Sib,—  Will  you  please  tell  me,  throagh  the  Juybnilb  Inbtbuctob, 
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how  long  the  new  palace  of  l^ehuchadnezzar  was  in  hoflding^,  and  mheing 
hroo^t  into  use  ?    An  answer  will  ohKge  yonn  tarnly. 

As  EBomun. 

Answ£B. — All  we  eui  learn  res^eting  NebochachieBar's  palace 
from  historical  records  is  that  it  was  boilt  directly  after  Neba- 
chadnezzar*8  return  from  his  expedition  into  Syria  and  Egjpt, 
about  B.C.  605,  its  erection  being  one  of  the  three  great  works 
entered  upon  at  that  time :  the  &st  being  the  reboildiag  of  the 
temple  of  Bel  from  the  spoils  of  the  Syrian  war ;  the  seeond,  the 
improyement  and  fortifying  of  the  citjr  of  Babylon ;  and  the  third, 
the  construction  of  the  new  palace  which  adjoined  the  old  resideDce 
of  his  father,  and  was  completed  in  the  almost  incredibly  short  time 
of  Jifteen  dayv, 

6.  Meaning  of  Hahakkuk  Hi,,  3. 

Sib, — Will  you  kindly  explain  through  the  JmnnxTLE  lixBTmjjCTOR  at 
the  earliest  oppoitnnity  Habakkok  iii.,  3,  **  God  came  from  Teman  and 
iho  Holy  One  from  Mount  Pavan,"  and  oblige  JoHir  Svxphbk. 

Ai^swKR. — ^Rather  similar  in  expression  to  the  one  nndSer  notice, 
and  which  we  quote,  as  they  will  serve  to  make  its  meaznig  clearer, 
are  the  following  passages : — 

'*  The  Lord  came  from  Sinm,  and  rose  up  from  Seir  unto  them ; 
he  shined  forth  ftrom  Faran,  and  he  came  with  ten  thousands 
of  saints  ;  from  his  right  hand  went  a  fiery  law  for  tiiem.''— 
Denteronomy  xxxiii.,  2. 

"  Lord,  when  thou  wentest  out  of  Seir,  when  thou  marchedst  out 
of  the  field  of  Bdom,  the  earth  trembled  and  the  heavens  dropped, 
the  clouds  also  dropped  water.  The  mountains  melted  from  htkm 
the  Lord,  even  that  Sinai  (or  as  did  Sinai  itself)  from  before  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel.*' — Judges  v.,  4,  5. 

*'  O  God,  when  thou  wentest  forth  before  thy  people,  when  thoa 
didst  march  through  the  wilderness ;  Selah  :  die  earth  shook,  the 
heavens  also  dropped  at  the  presence  of  €rod ;  even  Sinai  itself  was 
moved  at  the  presence  of  God,  the  God  of  Israel." — Psalm  Ixviii.,  7, 8. 

The  msjestic  character  of  the  advance  of  God's  efaosen  peoj^e 
into  the  promised  land  appears  to  be  the  theme  of  them  aU,  and  it  is 
dwelt  upon  in  a  poetical  strain  of  the  tef tiest  natnre.  . 

The  locality  of  the  mountains  of  Sinai  and  Paran'^  is  here  viewed 
as  the  starting-point  of  the  sublime  march.  In  the  words  **  he  came 
with  ten  thousands  of  saints  ;  from  his  right  hand  went  a  fiery  law 
for  them,"  we  see  <' the  €rod  of  Israel'^  leading  forth  upon  the 
neighbouring  heathen  nations,  to  whcnn  ''-Seir,'*  "Teman,"  "the 
field  of  Edom,^'  were  points  of  immediate  approach,  the  people  whom 
He  had  appointed  to  be  unto  Him  "  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  tkholj 
nation." — ^Exodus  xix., .  1—6. 

So  that  they  may  ''  possess  the  land "  these  idolatrous  tribes 

•  The  exact  position  of  Mount  Faran  is  undeterminable,  but  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  Sinaitic  group. 
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would  b«  driFeB  out  before  them,  aad  in  the  lang uige  of  the  two 
ktter  pMBttgcs  we  see  it  ehowib  through  the  Btrongest  figures  it  is 
possible  to  employ  for  the  purpose,  how  that  all  the  obstructions 
that  stood  in  the  iMiy  ef  an  aoeompUshment  of  God's  purposes 
regarding  the  peof»le  He  had  ^'ohosea  for  himself"  were  destined 
to  annihilation.    (Read  Exodus  rv.,  13 — 17.) 

7.  M^eaning  9f  Mark  x,,  18. 

DsAK  Sir, — ^I  should  be  mttoh  obHged  if  yon  wonld  gire  me  an  explana- 
tion of  Mark  x. ,  18 : — "Why  caUftrt  Aon  me  good  P  There  is  none  good 
bat  one,  tbot  is  God."    An  early  answer  wfll  oblige  A.  B.  G. 

Answer — ^In  the  parallel  part  of  MattfaewVi  Gospel  xix.,  16, 17,  the 
two  oldest  Greek  MSS.,  namely  the  •*  Sineitic  "  and  the  "  Vatican," 
with  the  Vulgate  and  other  of  the  best  yersions,  read,  instead  of  as 
in  tile  antiionsed  yersion,  **  Why  askest  thou  me  conoeming  what  is 
good  ?  He  who  is  good  is  one,"  &c.  The  genuineness  of  the  reading 
in  Mark  x.,  18,  ana  Luke  xviii.,  19,  is  however  unquestionable. 

We  think  it.  not  improbable  that  Christ's  words  on  the  occasion 
embraced  both  ithe  utterances  attributed  to  Him.^  But  are  we  then 
to  conclude  from  these  words  that  our  Lord  disclaimed  the  possession 
ofDlTinity  and  confessed  to  be  onl^  human  like  ourselves?  Far 
from  it. 

There  appears  to  ns  to  be  a  meek  reproachfulaess,  what  we  might 
almost  term  a  quiet  irony,  in  the  utterance.  As  if  he  said,  **  Why, 
if  I  am  not  indeed  the  Christ,  the  anointed  of  God,  the  Messiah  that 
was  to  come  into  the  world,  the  Son,  who  having-  left  the  bosom  of 
the  Father  is  alone  qualified  to  declare  Him  to  men — Why,  if  I  am 
not  in  truth  all  this,  do  you  thus  look,  to  me  for  knowledge  as  to 
heavenly  things? — do  you  thus  enquire  of  me  oonoerning  what  is 
good  when  all  illumination  must  descend  from  Him  who  is  Himself 
the  Supreme  Good  ?'\ 

It  was  to  expose  this  inconsistency,  and  thus  to  lead  men  to  a 
confession  of  His  personal  union  with  the  Divine  Being,  that  we  think 
Christ  spake  the  words  in  Mark  x.,  18. 

N.B.  Other  questions  to  hand,  and  will  be  answered  next  month. 


TOBACCO. 

A  9AM0UB  Amerioan  gentleman,  who  died  a  short  time  ago,  attributed 
his  suoeess  in  life  to  the  influenoe  of  his  mother,  who,  amongst  other 
things,  warned  him  against  using  tobacco.  Doubtless,  if  he  had  not 
been  warned,  he  would  have  followed  the  example  of  others,  and 
learned  to  smoke.  If  so,  he  would  in  all  probability  never  have 
aohieved  sueh  a  distinguished  positicm.  Bad  habits  staad  in  the  way 
of  advancement,  henee  we  are  anxious  that  boys  should  avoid  them. 
I'hey  should  avoid  smoking,  because  it  is  not  only  injurious,  but  it 
too  often  prepares  the  way  for  drinking  and  other  bad  habits.  We 
believe  that  many  boys  begin  to  smoke  in  oonsequenoe  of  not  knowing 
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that  it  is  iigorionB  to  the  system.  Seeing  men  smoke,  they  regard  it 
as  manly,  and  will  undergo  great  discomfort  in  order  to  acqnire  it 
Bnt  smoking  is  not  manly.  It  is  simply  and  truly  a  bad  habit  It 
has  1^  to  the  ruin  of  thousands  who  might  otherwise  haye  beoone 
useful  men.  The  boy  thinks  that  by  smoung  he  is  making  himself  a 
man,  but,  in  truth,  he  is  making  himself  a  slaye.  He  is  forging  fet- 
ters which  will  increase  and  strengthen  with  exercise,  and  ultimately 
enslave  him.  The  confessions  of  those  who  are  now  in  bondage  impel 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  no  habit  is  more  enthralling.  Charles  Lamb 
again  and  again  tried  to  cive  up  the  habit,  and  as  often  failed.  At 
last,  however,  he  succeeded,  and  in  the  '^  Farewell  to  Tobacco,*'  he 
records  his  jubilant  feelings  at  his  success.  From  the  difficulty  of 
cure  we  leam  the  importance  of  prevention,  •  Boys  must  be  rightly 
trained.  If  they  are  to  now  up  into  true  manhood,  we  must  warn 
them  against  contracting  habits  of  self-indulgence,  such  as  smoking 
and  drinking.  £. 


BIBLE  QUESTIONS  AND  PUZZLES. 

By  Unclk  Teasee. 
(For  Conditions  and  Prizes  see  January  and  February  Numbers.) 

Ahsw£BS. 

85. — Judges  ix ;  Jotham. 

86.— Feeding  the  6000. 

87. — ^Moses,  Elijah,  Jesus. 

38. — Exodus  XXV.,  1,2. 

89.— Zoar.    Genesis  xix. 

40. — ^Assyria,  Bedad,  Elisha,  Lakum — (Abel  and  Adam.) 


Questions. 

41. — How  many  times  is  it  recorded  in  Scripture  that  liomi  were 
employed  to  execute  judgment  on  the  disobedient  or  ungodly  ? 

42. — How  many  instances  are  recorded  of  brute  creatures  being  en- 
dowed with  speech  ? 

43. — ^Mention  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  which  are  preserved  by  ^ 
the  Evangelists  in  the  original  Hebrew,  as  they  were  spoxen,  and  give  ■ 
their  interpretations  ?  { 

44. — In  what  chapter  is  the  name  of  God  mentioned  the  most  fre- 
quently ? 

45. — There  are  two  persons  notorious  for  their  greedy  and  selfish 
conduct — the  name  of  the  one  spelt  backwards  gives  the  name  of  the 
other.     Who  are  they  ? 

46. — In  one  book  of  the  Bible  find  four  men, 

Whose  sons  were  a  hundred  threescore  and  ten  ? 
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A  HEBREV  TALE,  EABBI  AKIBA.— WHATEYER  GOD 

DOES  IS  BEST. 

Compelled  by  yiolent  perseoution  to  quit  his  Dative  land,  Rabbi 
Akiba  wandered  oyer  barren  wastes  and  dreary  deserts ;  his  whole 
equipage  consisting  o{  a  lamp,  which  he  used  to  light  at  night,  in 
order  to  study  the  law ;  a  cock  which  served  him  instead  of  a  watch 
to  announce  to  him  the  rising  dawn ;  and  an  ass  on  which  he  rode. 
The  sun  was  gradually  sinking  beneath  the  horizon,  night  was  fast 
approaching,  and  the  poor  wanderer  knew  not  where  to  shelter  his 
head  or  where  to  rest  his  weary  limbs.    Fatigued,  and  almost 
exhaasted,  he  came  at  last  near  a  village.    He  was  glad  to  find  it 
inhabited,  thinking  where  human  beings  dwelt  there  dwelt  also 
humanity  and  compassion ;  but  he  was  mistaken.    He  asked  for  a 
night's  lodging ;  it  was  refused,  not  one  of  the  inhospitable  inhabi- 
tants would  accommodate  him.    He  was  therefore  obliged  to  seek 
shelter  in  a  neighbouring  wood.     *'  It  is  hard,  very  hard,"  said  he, 
*'  not  to  find  a  hospitable  roof  to  protect  me  against  thfe  inclemency 
of  the  weather ;  hut  Qod  is  Just  ^  and  whatever  He  does  is  for  the  hest,^^ 
He  seated  himself  beneath  a  tree,  lighted  his  lamp,  and  began  to 
read  the  lawj  he  had  scarcely  read  a  chapter,  when  a  violent  storm 
extinguished  the  light.      ''What,*'  exclaimed  he,  "must  I  not 
be  permitted  even  to  pursue  my  favourite  study?  But  God  iajust^ 
and  whatever  He  does  is  for  the  best^    He  stretched  himself  on  the 
bare  earth,  willing,  if  possible,  to  have  a  few  hours*  sleep.    He  had 
hardly  closed  his  eyes,  when  a  fierce  wolf  came  and  killed  his  cock. 
''What  new  misfortune  is  this?**  ejaculated  the  astonished  Akiba; 
''  my  vigilant  companion  is  gone ;  who  then  will  henceforth  awaken 
I  me  to  the  study  of  the  law  ?  But  God  is  just.  He  knows  best  what  is 
I  good  for  us  poor  mortals.**    Scarcely  had  he  finished  the  sentence, 
when  a  terrible  lion  came  and  devoured  the  ass.    ''  What  is  to  be 
done  now?"  exclaimed  the  lonely  wanderer ;  "ihylamp  and  my 
cock  are  gone,  my  poor  ass  too  is  gone — all  is  gone !    But  praised  he 
t^  Lord,  what  ever  He  does  is  for  the  best,'''    He  passed  a  sleepless 
night,  and  early  in  the  morning  went  to  the  village,  to  see  whether 
be  could  procure  a  horse  or  any  other  beast  of  burden,  to  enable 
bim  to  pursue  his  journey.    But  what  was  his  surprise  not  to  find  a 
single  individual  alive  I    It  appears  that  a  band  of  robbers  had 
entered  the  village  during  the  night,  and  killed  its  inhabitants,  and 
plundered  their  houses.  As  soon  as  Akiba  had  sufficiently  recovered 
from  the  amazement  into  which-  this  wonderful  occurrence  had 
thrown  him,  he  lifted  up  his  voice  and  exclaimed,  *^  Thou  great  God, 
the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  I  now  I  know  by  experience 
that  poor  mortal  men  are  short-sighted  and  blind ;  often  consider- 
ing as  evils  what  is  intended  for  their  preservation.   But  Thou  alone 
art  just,  and  kind,  and  merciful.    Had  not  the  hard-hearted  people 
driven  me  by  their  inhospitality  from  the  village,  I  should  assuredly 
we  shared  their  fate ;  had  not  the  wind  extinguished  my  lamp,  the 
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TobbeiB  woold  have  been  drawn  to  the  spot  and  have  miurdercd  me. 
I  perceive  also  that  it  was  Thy  mercy  which  deprived  me  of  my  two 
eompanions,  that  they  might  not  by  their  noise  give  notice  to  the 
banditti  where  I  was.  Praised  then  be  Thy  name,  for  ever  tnd 
ever  ! " — Murwitz^t  Sehrem  Tales. 


HIS  MOTTO  WAS  "EXCEL/* 

Majnx  years  ago,  a  poor  boy,  with  his  "  things  *'  tied  up  in  a  hand- 
kerchief, walked  twenty  miles,  one  cold  winter's  day,  to  a  black- 
smith's ^op,  where  he  was  going  to  serve  an  apprentieeship. 

His  name  was  David  Maydole- 

David  stayed  with  his  master  six  years.  There  were  other 
apprentices  in  the  shop.  But  after  working  a  year  or  two,  and 
getting  some  smattering  of  the  bnainess,  they  left  and  went  to  work 
for  wages  elsewhere. 

<*  Axkil  why  don't  you  go,  David  ?  "  they  asked.  ''  Yob  are 
a  fool  to  stay  on  here,  and  work  year  after  year  as  faithfully  as  yoa 
doy  for  nothing  but  your  board." 

'*  I  stay  to  master  the  business,"  was  always  David's  answer,  sod 
nothinff  could  tempt  him  to  leave  until  he  learned  about  it  all  there 
was  to  learn.  That  was  at  twenty-one,  when  he  left  with  nothiog 
but  his  freedom-suit 

*' Nothing,"  ^id  I  say?  He  was  master  of  his  trade  in  all  its 
branches.    And  there  is  no  better  capital  to  begin  life  with. 

Not  quite  satisfied,  however,  with  his  attainmenta,  David  went 
into  a  manufactory  of  edged  tools,  and  learned  all  he  could  about 
working  in  steel.  He  was  then  ready  to  open  a  small  shop  of  his 
own,  which  he  did  in  Norwich,  New  York. 

One  day  a  carpenter,  at  work  on  a  new  church  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, lost  his  hammer,  and  he  went  to  David  to  make  him  one 
David  did  so.  Pretty  soon  five  more  of  the  oarpoiten  came,  and 
each  wanted  a  hammer.  Then  the  master  came  and  spoke  for 
two. 

The  master  took  his  to  a  hardware  store,  and  a^d  why  they 
did  not  sell  hammers  like  these.  ^*  Such  hammers  are  not  in  the 
market,"  replied  the  hardware-man. 

'*  Then  engage  May  dole  to  make  you  some,"  said  the  master, 
who  then  took  a  couple  of  dozen  to  show  a  merchant  in  Neir 
York.      . 

^'  A  very  superior  article,"  said  the. merchant,  a  little  afraid  ot 
the  price ;  but  tbeir  excellence  led  him  to  send  an  order  for  twenty 
dozen. 

In  spite  of  new  forges  and  new  machinery  for  every  department 
of  the  work  from  that  time  to  this,  twenty-five  years  or  more,  David 
Maydole  has  never  been  able  to  catch  up  with  the  orders  which  have 
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come  in  upon  bioiy  and  his  market  extends  from  South  America  to 
Japan. 

His  motto  has  been  '^  Excel.'*  First-rate  work  always  makes  its 
way  and  commands  the  market  His  hammers,  to  be  sure,  cost 
more  at  first,  bat  there  are  no  hammers  like  them.  They  are  at 
the  top  of  the  trade.  None  but  skilled  workmen  are  employed  on 
the  premises,  and  he  never  lets  a  tool  leave  the  shop  until  it 
is  as  perfect  as  |he  most  skilfal  labour  and  the  best  material  can 
make  it. 

One  day  a  man  brought  him  back  an  axe  which  he  had  made 
SDd  warranted,  but  which  had  broken  '*  while  I  was  only  chopping 
firewood,^  the  man  said,  "  good  clear  stuff/' 

*'  But  I  know,  by  the  place  and  shape  of  the  break,  that  you 
have  not  told  the  truth,"  said  Mr.  May  dole,  explaining  the  only  way 
the  axe  oould  have  been  so  broken. 

*^  That  was  exactly  how,"  said  the  man  to  the  foreman  after- 
wards ;  *<  but  how  did  he  know?  " 

There  is  no  deceiving  a  man  who  is  master  of  his  business. 

His  first  partner  used  to  tell  him  he  was  too  particular  to  get 
along  in  the  world,  '*  while  I,"  said  the  man,  *^  can  torn  off  twice  as 
much  as  you  a  day,  and  have  time  ienough  to  run  round." 

*'  Good  work  rather  than  fast  work."  said  David ;  "  besides, 
your  apron  lies  too  much  on  the  anvil.  We  must  be  with  our  men. 
There  is  no  eye  like  the  master's."  Faithfulness,  industry,  and 
vigilance  have  their  own  great  reward. — Child's  Paper, 
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MiDDLBSBORoneH. — Our  school  here  is  one  of  the  youngest  in  the  Con- 
nexion, having  been  begun  only  about  two  yaars  ago.  It  is  not  too  young, 
howevtf,  to  do  anything  for  the  good  cause  of  Christian  Missions. 
Andrew  Davis  coUeoted  13s. ;  Haxriet  firown,  68.  6d. ;  Henry  Dale,  6s.  6d. ; 
Agnes  Trenholme,  ds. ;  Annie  Boardman,  48. ;  John  Bennett,  Ss.  6d.  ;  and 
other  scholars  lesser  soma,  amounting  to  £2  5s.  7d.  like  others,  we  say, 
"  We  will  try  and  do  better  next  year." 

Hydb,  Hubst  Cibcuit. — The  Annual  Juvenile  Missionary  Meeting  was 
held  at  Hyde,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  May  24,  1874.  These  meetings  have 
been  but  recently  established  at  Hyde,  and  are  making  encouraging  pro- 
gress. On  the  occasion  referred  to, 'Mr.  Jones  occupied  the  chair,  making 
-some  very  appropriate  remarks.  Two  pointed  and  effective  addresses  were 
given  by  Mr.  Blagbroagh,  of  Oldham,  and  Mr.  Longden,  of  Hyde.  Be- 
citations  and  Missionary  hymns  were  interspersed.  Collection  amounted 
to  £6  178.  6d.— H.  MABSDBsr. 

London  Fibst  Circuit. — Account  of  Excursion  op  Th  bee  Schools. — 
On  Tuesday,  July  14th,  the  united  ezcursion<of  Brunswick,  King  Street, 
^d  St  George's  New  Town  Sunday  schools  took  place  by  special  train  to 
•Cirith  Gardens.  On  the  morning,  the  children  of  Brunswick  and  St.  George's 
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NewTownSchooUmet  at  nine  o'clock  on  one  side  of  the  DoverBoad,  and  King 
Street  on  the  opposite  Bide(the  arrangements  being  left  to  Mr.  A.  Howaid], 
and  stood  and  sang  a  hymn  entitLed,  **  Safe  in  Sie  Arms  of  Jesus  '* ;  one 
of  the  teachers  of  King  Street  played  a  cornopeon,  and  another  a 
flageolet,  while  the  superintendent  of  Brunswick  conducted,  during  which, 
in  the  road,  onmibnses  full  of  gentlemen  going  to  business,  railway  yvna, 
carts,  and  other  vehicles,  were  drawn  up  between  them,  waiting  to  hear 
the  hymn  sung.  After  which,  the  children  proceeded  to  the  Bricklayen' 
Arms  Station  with  banners  and  flags  flying— Brunswick  going  firsts  then 
St.  Qeorge's  New  Town,  and  King  Street  following  last.  They  arrived  at 
Erith,  and  proceeded  to  the  gardens  in  the  same  order.  The  day  was 
very  fine,  and  the  children  and  visitors,  numbering  nearly  800,  all 
thoroughly  enjoyed  themselves.  Games,  such  as  cricket,  football,  &&, 
were  entered  into  and  enjoyed  by  all ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  Bom« 
were  tired,  but  all  were  sorry  that  the  day  was  so  soon  over.  A  pro* . 
cession  was  formed,  and  the  children  all  marched  round  the  gardens,  a&l 
back  to  the  station,  where  the  train  was  waiting  to  convey  them  (»• 
London,  where  they  arrived  at  about  a  quarter  to  ten  p.m.,  afid 
then  returned  to  the  chapel,  where  they  sang  a  hymn  of  praise,  and  w«ot 
to  their  respective  homes. — An  £ldb&  Scholau  of  BRrxswics:. 
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WHAT  I  CAN  DO. 

I  often  think  of  distant  climes,  where  Jesus  is  not  known. 
But  gods  are  made  by  human  hands  from  blocks  of  wood  and  stone; 
Oh !  how  I  wish  that  they  could  know  the  love  of  God  to  men, 
How,  when  they  strayed  in  sinful  ways.  He  drew  them  back  again. 

T  live  in  England,  and  am  blessed  with  every  needful  thing ; 
Pve  many  friends,  a  happy  home,  and  all  that  these  can  bring ; 
But,  more  than  all,  I  know  my  sins  may  all  be  washed  away. 
And  Jesus  loves  the  little  lambs  who  serve  Him  day  by  day. 

But  far  away,  in  lands  afar,  no  Gospel  sounds  are  heard ; 
No  happy  children  meet  to  hear  the  truth  of  Jesus*  Word  ; 
The  Sabbath-day  brings  them  no  joy,  they  know  not  of  God's  love; 
No  one  have  they  to  teach  them  how  to  reach  the  heaven  above. 

I  thank  the  loving  God  above,  whose  goodness  crowns  my  days; 
So  long  as  I  shall  live  His  love  shall  have  my  warmest  praise. 
And  is  there  nothing  I  can  do  for  those  who  know  Him  not  ? 
Can  I  not  help  to  spread  the  truth,  however  ppor  my  lot  ? 

Oh,  yes ;  'tis  true ; — I  can  both  work,'and  speak,  and  give,  and  pray; 
So  I  will  try  to  work  for  God,  in  my  own  hnmble>  way ; 
My  little  store  shall  help  to  send  the  Q^ospel  far  and  wide, 
Till  all  mankind  shall  find  sweet  joy  in  Christ  the  crucified. 

Dablbt  Tbbbt. 


BICH    CBELPEEN. 
|HE  engraving  given  on  tiifr  otliia^'pagft  ]iMid»  mtr  again  to  say 
somethiiq^aJboat  childsan,  but  ddldreo.  of  a  ^iSncmtr  sMt 
to  those  I  trilced  aitoot  last  month*    JUk  gidt  tJie  two 
potures  together,,  and  what  a  diffiarenoe  yon  see  between 
thfim !    Liatead  of  aiflusasable  hovel  without  a  scrap  o^  foKnitore  in 
'  it,  yoalook  into  a  beautiful  room,  fitted  up  with  eyerytfim|^that  can 
pkaae  the  ey^  and  gratify  the  senses.    There  is  more  thaanK&rt  in 
it — tbere  ace  elegance  and  luxury ;  and  the  little  child  mtii».]tand- 
nsme  bed,  wha^  a  contrast  she  is  to  those  dirty,  destitute  ofiydbin 
huddling  togeliier  in  the  Iftovel !    How  happy  she  looks  !    Ancl  fiom 
tbfi  way  bar  nttie  hands  are  placed,  you  would  think  she  is  very 
tHaniriiil,  too.    Perhaps  she  is*    I  could  almost  fancy  it  was  so.    I 
eould  djnost  belieye  she  was  repeating  to  herself  the  yerses  of  Br. 
Watts  before  she  went  to 


"  Whene'er  I  take  my  walks  alaroad^ 
How  many  poor  1  see  ! 
What  shall  I  nender  to  my  God. 
For  aU  His  gifts  to  me  ! 

"  Not  more  than  othezs  I  deserre^ 
Yet  God  hath  given  me  mfMca^;; 
For  I  have  food,  while  othem^^acre^ 
Or  beg  from  door  to  door. 

**  How  many  children  in  the  street 
Half  naked  I  behold  ! 
While  I  am  clothed  from  head  to  feet. 
And  covered  from  the  cold  ! 

**  While  some  poor  wretches  scarce  can  tell 
Where  they  may  lay  their  head, 
I  have  a  home  wherein  to  dwell. 
And  rest  upon  my  bed. 

"  Are  these  thy  favours,  day  by  day. 
To  me  above  the  rest  ? 
Then  let  me  love  Thee  more  than  they, 
And  try  to  serve  Thee  best.  *' 

YkBf  children  in  these  specially-favoured  circumstances 
ought  tQ>  be  thankful  children ;  they  ought  to  be  thankful  to  their 
piacaBts  and.  Mends,  who  are  so  kind  and  attentive  to  them,  and  they 
ought  to  be  thankful  above  all  to  God,  who  gives  them  the  blessings 
they  enjoy.  The  children  of  rich  parents  should  never  be  proud,  or 
haughty,  or  scornful,  or  masterful  because  they  are  rich.  Riches  do 
not  make  men,  but  kind  dispositions,  true  and  noble  principles,  the 
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living  of  a  life  that  is  of  itself  right  and  good.  Even  a  child  should 
remember  the  words  of  Jesus,  <'  A  man's  life  does  not  consist  in  the 
abundance  of  things  which  he  possesses.^'  The  trueness,  the  richness, 
the  joyousness,  the  real  nobility  of  his  life  does  not  arise  from  his 
surroundings,  but  from  his  dispositions — not  from  what  he  has,  but 
from  what  he  is. 

But  our  surroundings  may  still  be  very  helpful  to  us  both  in 
doing  good  and  being  good.  Our  readers  will  have  heard  of  the 
prayer  of  Agur,  "  Remove  far  from  [me  vanity  and  lies :  give  me 
neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me  ;  lest 
I  be  full,  and  deny  Thee,  and  say,  Who  is  the  Lord?  or  lest  I  be 
poor,  and  steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain.*'  He  who 
prayed  in  this  way,  felt  that  his  circumstances  had  something  to  do 
with  the  forming  of  his  life.  In  this  he  was  right ;  but  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  he  was  right  in  asking  to  be  kept  in  a  particular  condition' 
of  life  for  his  soul^s  good.  He  should  rather  have  let  God  choose  his 
lot  for  him,  and  have  asked  for  wisdom  and  grace  rightly  to  act  his 
part,  whatever  his  surroundings  might  be. 

Now,  while  children  of  well-to-do  parents  may  be  good  as  well  as 
the  children  of  poor  parents,  they  have  an  advantage  over  them,  for 
they  have  the  means  of  showing  their  goodness,  which  poor  children 
have  not.  They  need  be  under  no  temptation  to  envy  and  covet  what 
is  another^s,  to  lie,  or  cheat,  or  steal,  as  they  already  have  all  their 
hearts  can  reasonably  wish.  But  they  can  show  kindness,  and 
beneficence  in  a  way,  and  to  an  extent,  that  poor  children  cannot. 
The  child  of  poor  parents  may  have  a  generous  heart  beating  in  his 
breast,  a  heart  that  feels  for  human  woe ;  but  all  that  he  can  give  to 
the  needy  or  distressed  he  would  wish  to  help  is  a  sigh,  or  a  tear, 
or  a  fervent  wish.  He  has  no  pocket-money  out  of  which  he 
can  buy  bread  for  the  hungry,  and  clothes  for  the  naked  ;  and  he 
knows  it  would  be  quite  useless  for  him  to  go  to  his  parents  for  means 
to  gratify  his  benevolent  disposition.  Though  they  have  never  told 
him  in  words,  yet  from  their  manner  of  life  he  is  well  aware  they 
have  nothing  to  spare ;  that  their  resources  are  all  needed  to  find  for 
him,  and  his  many  brothers  and  sisters,  food  and  raiment,  and  a 
comfortable  home. 

While,  then,  rich  children  should  be  thankful  childrcD,  they 
should  be  generous  and  benevolent  children  as  well.  They  have 
plenty,  while  others  are  in  want — not  by  any  fault  of  theirs,  any 
more  than  rich  children  are  well  off  by  any  virtue  of  theirs ;  and  so 
they  should  be  ready  to  distribute,  giving  out  of  their  abundance  to 
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supply  another's  lack.  The  other  day  I  met  in  a  park  a  little  boy 
who  was  heavily  afflicted.  Through  some  affection  of  the  spine,  he 
could  not  walk,  nor  stand ;  yet  there  he  was  enjoying  the  fresh  air, 
and  looking  at  the  ilowers,  and  the  beautiful  scenery  all  around. 
How  was  this  ?  Well,  science  had  taught  some  one  how  to  make  a 
machine  on  which  he  could  repose,  and,  without  suffering,  be  coc- 
yeyed  from  place  to  place,  as  he  desired.  But  this  help  which  science 
can  give  to  the  afflicted,  would  have  been  of  no  avail  to  him  had  he 
been  the  child  of  parents  without^means. 

Now,  if  this  paper  should  be  read  by  any  children  who  may  be 
said  to  be  rich,  I  ask  them  to  live  worthy  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  so  happily  placed.  Don't  let  your  lives  be  marked 
by  selfishness.  Don't  only  think  of  yourselves  and  your  personal 
gratification.  Don't  spend  all  the  pocket-money  your  parents  or 
friends  give  you  for  your  own  enjoyment.  Begin  life  on  right 
principles.  Always  consider  so  much  of  the  money  at  your  disposal 
as  sacred  to  the  cause  of  God.  Never  neglect  to  put  it  in  the  offertory 
when  on  Sunday  you  go  to  the  house  of  prayer.  Worship  God,  not 
only  in  the  hymn  you  sing,  and  the  prayer  in  which  you  join,  but 
also  in  the  gift  you  present.  When  the  wise  men  from  the  East 
came  to  see  the  infant  Jesus,  they  were  not  content  simply  to  say 
kind  words  to  Him  and  His  parents ;  they  did  more  than  utter  good 
wishes,  they  opened  their  treasures,  and  presented  unto  Him  gifts- 
gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh. 

We  should  worship  Jesus  in  the  same  way.  It  is  true,  He  is  not 
here  in  person  to  receive  our  gifts,  but  He  is  here  by  His  representa- 
tives, who  are  the  poor  and  the  needy.  Jesus  tells  us  so.  ^  I  was 
hungry,  and  ye  fed  me,  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me ;  for  inasmuch  as 
ye  did  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  ye  did  it  to  me."  But  the  love  of 
Jesus  is  not  in  our  hearts  if^  when  we  have  this  world's  good,  we  shnt 
up  our  bowels  of  compassion  from  those  who  have  need. 

Look  around  you,  then,  my  dear  children,  to  find  out  such.  Shall 
I  help  you  to  find  one  or  two  ?  There  is  that  poor  cripple,  that  you 
see  almost  every  day,  who  is  deprived  of  a  thousand  pleasures  which 
you  have,  from  the  full  and  vigorous  use  of  your  limbs.  Ah !  how 
he  would  delight  to  join  in  a  game  of  football,  or  prisoner's-base,  or 
cricket  I  He  thinks  he  would  give  all  the  world  if  he  could  climb  a 
tree,  or  run,  and  romp,  and  tumble  about  as  he  sees  you  do.  But 
such  pleasure  is  denied  him,  and  he  can  only  move  about  by  help  of 
crutch  or  stick.  There  are  times  when  he  feels  this,  when  his  heart 
is  sad,  and  a  tear  steals  down  his  cheek,  though  he  takes  care  no  one 
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Bhall  see  it.  Can't  you  do  Boinetliing  to  help  that  little  fellow  to  bear 
his  cross  cheerfully  ?  You  can,  in  many  ways.  I  need  not  mention 
them,  for  you  know  what  these  ways  are  as  well  as  I  do. 

Then  there  is  another  deserving  object  of  your  kindness.  What 
a  highly-fayoured  child  you  are  !  Your  home  is  the  abode  of  comfort 
and  elegance ;  you  live  in  rooms  that  are  large  and  airy ;  you  walk 
on  floors  covered  with  beautiful  carpets;  you  look  on  walls  hung 
with  paintings  of  surpassing  excellence ;  while  all  the  furniture  in 
your  home  is  made  to  contribute  to  your  ease  and  enjoyment.  At 
night  you  sink  to  repose  on  a  bed  of  softness ;  when  you  wake  in  the 
morning  everything  your  comfort  requires  is  at  your  service.  Ample 
meals  are  punctually  prepared  for  you  :  you  never  know  what  it  is  to 
want  food,  or  to  have  to  live  on  coarse  fare ;  your  food  and  raiment 
are  of  the  finest  kind,  and  are  abundantly  provided  for  you.  But 
how  ?  By  whom  ?  You  know  that  all  your  comforts  come  to  you  by 
your  father's  industry  and  success  in  business.  Suppose  some  day 
the  sad  truth  should  break  upon  you  that  you  were  fatherless !  What 
a  change  this  would  make  in  yoigr  home,  and  the  comforts  of  that 
home  !  Perhaps  privation  would  come  in  the  place  of  plenty,  scanty 
fare  instead  of  luxury,  and  a  hard  couch  instead  of  that  bed  of  down 
on  which  you  now  so  fondly  nestle. 

When  Job's  reverses  came  to  him  he  comforted  himself  with  the 
thought  that  in  his  prosperity  he  had  been  a  benevolent  man, 
especially  that  he  had  been  so  to  the  widows  and  the  fatherless.  And 
this  is  still  the  religion  that  God  approves  of,  "  to  visit  the  widows 
and  fatherless  in  their  affliction."  I  want  you  rich  children,  if  any 
such  read  this  paper,  to  be  Christian  children  in  this  sense.  Cannot 
you  practise  a  littie  self-denial,  and  forego  some  of  your  personal  en- 
joyments, to  make  tbe  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy  or  the  orphan's 
lot  less  cheerless  than  it  is?  J.  Httpston. 


**OTTK  SIDE." 

By  Tom  Brown,  Author  of^^A  Year  at  School^*^  etc. 

HAT  mean  all  that  bustle  and  confusion  of  tongues  at  the 
bottom  of  the  playground  yonder  ?  The  boys  were  busily 
engaged  about  a  minute  ago,  in  half-a-dozen  different 
g^mes,  walking  leisurely  round,  or  lazUy  lounging  pn  the  seats  under 
the  trees.  But  now  everyone  seems  to  have  left  the  game  he  was 
playing,  the  walk  he  was  taking,  and  the  seat  he  was  occupying,  and 
they  are  all  surging  and  crowding,  shouting  and  gesticulatiug  around 
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two  of  the  bigger  boys,  wbo  seem  to  be  Tainlj  trying  to  make  them- 
eelvee  heoxd  aboTe  the  din.  Whatever  can  it  mean  ?  Presratly  tiie 
tumult  abates  a  little,  and  now  the  two  bigger  boys  get  outside  the 
crowd,  and  stand  a  few  yards  apart.  They  call  in  turns  one  by  one, 
a  number  of  boys  from  the  rest,  all  of  whom  are  eagerly  begging  to  be 
named,  and  these  flock  round  the  boy  who  has  called  them.  What 
can  they  be  about  ?  Have  the  two  bigger  boys  disagreed,  and  can 
they  be  going  to  settle  their  dispute,  alter  the  fashion  of  kings  and 
prinoes.  by  gettiog  others  to  fight  it  out  for  them  ? 

Notliing  of  the  kind.  The  lads  are  merely  going  to  have  a  game 
at  cricket.  The  two  big  boys  are  Harry  Swift,  the  best  bowler  in  the 
school,  and  Charlie  Turner,  the  <*  crack  bat,'*  and  the  disturbance  was 
due  to  the  anxiety  of  the  boys  to  be  chosen  to  play  on  the  side  of  one 
or  other  of  these  captains.  They  are  going  to  play  a  game  for 
praotiee,  and  bo  instead  of  only  eleven,  they  have  more  than  twice 
that  number  on  each  side.  But  the  players  will  flourish  their  bats, 
show  off  their  skill,  and  try  all  their  favourite  styles  of  play  as  much 
as  if  they  were  engaged  in  a  match  with  strange  opponents,  instead 
of  merely  practising  with  their  own  schoolfellows. 

And  now  that  we  know  the  cause  of  the  commotion,  we  are  not  at 
all  surprised  at  it,  for  we  all  know  with  what  importance  a  schoolboy 
regards  the  operation  of  choosing  sides.  It  is  as  exciting  to  him  as 
an  election  contest  is  to  his  father  or  ^rown-up  brother,  and  as  secret 
voting  and  the  ballot  have  not  yet  been  introduced  into  the  play- 
ground, there  is  all  the  more  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  vigorous 
lung  power,  private  influence,  and  personal  energy,  to  say  nothing  of 
such  disreputable  practices  as  treating,  intimidation,  and  other  undue 
influenoe. 

Whatever  else  we  may  or  may  not  see  in  a  group  of  English 
schoolboys,  we  are  sure  to  discover  abundant  evidences  of  enthusiasm. 
And  if  ul  boys  were  in  robust  health,  physically  and  morally,  we 
should  iind  none  who  did  not  possess  this  attribute  of  youth.     A  boy 
without  enthusiasm  is  a  melancholy  spectacle.     Of  course,  as  was 
said  when  speaking  of  "  Old  Boys,"  there  are  m|iny  wbo  try  to  cloak 
their  enthusiasm  by  assuming  an  air  of  manly  gravity,  but  even  if 
they  are  successful,  it  is  merely  cloaked — ^it  is  there  just  as  certainly 
as  before.     But  besides  these,  there  are  boys  occasionally  to  be  met 
with  who  never  possessed  any  enthusiasm,  or  have  lost  what  little  they 
had.     Sad  indeed  is  their  case,  for  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  life  is 
absent.      To  ima^e  a  boy  loafing  about  in  purposeless  indolence, 
joining  in  a  game  if  pressed  to  do  so,  but  caring  nothing  whether  he 
plays  or  not,  or  whether  his  side  wins  or  loses,  is  to  think  of  a  boy 
who  is  prematurely  old — a  boy  who  has  no  boyishness  in  his  nature, 
and  who  will  have  no  bright  fresh  youth  to  look  back  u^on  with  de- 
light.    Happily  such  cases  are  very  rare,  but  one  such  is  a  terrible 
protest  against  any  system  of  education  or  state  of  society  which  even 
permits  a  young  life  to  be  so  blighted. 

Very  different  indeed  is  the  ordinary  British  schoolboy.    Brimful 
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of  enthusiasm,  he  enters  heart  and  soul,  hand  and  voice,  into  anj  pro* 
jeot  which  recommends  itself  to  him.  He  is  like  a  gun  ready  charged 
and  fnrimed,  you  have  only  to  direct  him  to  some  object,  supply  a 
spark  of  interest,  and  he  '*  goes  aS^*  with  the  suddenness  of  a  fowling- 
piece,  and  with  almost  as  much  noise. 

One  marked  peculiarity  of  a  schoolboy's  enthunasm  is  its  manifest 
patriotism.  He  thinks  our  land  is  the  brightest  and  best,  the  most 
glorious — past,  present,  or  future — of  all  the  countries  of  the  earth. 
Whatever  may  be  said  in  Parlicunent  about  the  decay  of  our  fleet, 
he  will  never  be  driven  from  his  belief  that  Britannia  still  rules  the 
waves,  and  that  she  might  any  day  sweep  all  other  ships  from  the 
face  of  the  ocean.  No  matter  what  may  be  said  by  the  Opposition  in 
the  House  of  Commons  about  the  inemciency  of  our  army,  he  still 
maintains  that  one  English  soldier  is  equal  to  at  least  three  of  any 
other  nation^  and  that  if  we  went  to  war,  we  could  easily  defeat  any 
other  power  without  much  trouble. 

And  coming  to  other  matters,  he  is  equally  patriotic,  and  whatever 
he  has  a  right  to  use  possessive  pronocm  of  the  first  person  with  rela- 
tion to,  he  is  prepared  to  shout  for,  play  for,  work  for,  and,  if  need  be, 
fight  for.  Hence  ^*  our  school "  is  always  held  up  as  a  model  academy, 
and  '^  our  first  boy ''  is  as  learned  as  a  parson,  and  as  clever  as  a  law- 
yer :  and  woe  be  to  anyone  who  affirms  to  the  contrary.  To  hear  him 
talk  of  ^'  our  cricket  club,"  one  would  think  the  chosen  Eleven  of  all 
England  dare  not  play  against  them,  and  *^  our  match  *'  is  an  event 
that  seems  to  demand  the  Timea  reporter  fitly  to  chronicle  its  im- 
portance. 

But  all  his  patriotic  enthusiasm  seems  to  reach  its  climax  in  ^'  our 
side.*'  As  long  as  he  discourses  about  **  our  school,"  he  describes  it 
in  such  a  way  that  one  feels  delighted  with  the  almost  universal 
cleverness  and  coarage  of  the  boys,  and  still  further  pleased  at  the 
mutual  goodwill  and  appreciation  which  seem  to  reign  among  them. 
One  never  heard  before  of  boys  bo  little  affected  by  petty  jealousy,  and 
so  uniformly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  school  at  large.  It  seems 
like  a  happy  family  on  a  large  scale.  But  when  he  comes  to  talk  of 
<*  our  side,''  one  discovers  that  after  all  there  are  in  the  school  just  a 
few  cowardst  one  or  two  cheats,  and  quite  a  nxmiber  of  stupid,  awk- 
ward, clumsy  lads.  Of  course  they  are  all  on  the  other  side.  ^*  Our 
side "  seems  to  consist  of  the  picked  boys  of  the  school,  and  he  is 
never  tired  of  talking  of  its  capabilities  and  conquests. 

Ko  young  member  of  Parliament  ever  thought  more  of  his  side  of 
the  House  of  Commons  than  does  a  boy  of  his  side  in  a  school-game. 
No  barrister. could  be  more  eager  to  gain  a  lawsuit  on  behalf  of  his 
client  than  such  a  boy  is  to  gain  a  victory  for  his  side  in  the  game. 
Although  the  boys  who  make  up  his  side  change  every  day,  and  with 
almost  every  game,  still  '^  our  side  **  partakes  of  his  personal  identity, 
and  he  praises  it,  glories  in  it,  excuses  it,  and  defends  it  with  as  much 
persistence  and  zeal  as  he  would  his  own  person. 

*^  Our  side  '*  was  never  known  to  be  thoroughly  and  fairly  beaten 
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yet.  Of  oonrse  it  has  lost  the  game  many  a  time,  but  then  it  was 
always  easy  to  account  for  it  Either  it  had  the  worst  choice  of 
ground,  a  smaller  number  of  players,  the  sun  shining  in  their  faces, 
or  some  other  eqnally  fatal,  but  nevertheless,  nnpreventible  obstacle 
to  success.  The  yictory  of  the  opposite  side  is  easily  explained  away 
as  the  natural  consequence  of  a  string  of  fortunate  circumstances,  or,  as 
itiscalled  **  a  run  of  luck."  They  reaDy  played  very  poorly  indeed,  and 
they  had  everything  in  their  favour,  or  they  would  have  had  a  terrible 
defeat.  But,  inconsistent  as  it  may  seem,  when  '*  our  side  ^'  wins  it 
is  always  on  account  of  sheer  courage,  skill,  and  good  play.  Luck 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it  then.  And  the  opposite  side  is  represented 
as  a  band  of  really  formidable  opponents,  whom  it  is  quite  an  honour 
to  have  vanquished. 

Very  excusable  all  this  seems  in  a  schoolboy,  but  it  would  not  do 
for  us  to  act  exactly  so  in  relation  to  ^^  our  side "  in  after  life. 
*<What!''  asks  some  puzzled  reader,  ^^do  folks  choose  sides  when 
they  are  grown  up  ?  *'  Certainly  they  do,  and  a  great  deal  more 
depends  on  the  choice  than  there  does  in  the  choice  of  sides  for  a 
game.     Choosing  sides  forms  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  life, 

/  and  we  are  always  being  called  upon  to  exercise  our  choice  on  some 
new  question  or  movement.  And  now  let  U3  see  what  we  can  leani 
from  the  way  in  which  a  schoolboy  treats  ^<  our  aide." 

He  is  very  much  in  earnest  in  his  choice.  If  he  were  not  it  is  most 
likely  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  play  in  the  game.  Only  the 
best  and  most  important  players  can  afford  to  assume  indifference, 
and  rely  on  their  election,  and  even  they  are  sometimes  forgotten  and 
left  out  of  the  game  in  consequence.  And  so  it  is  with  ua  in  more 
serious  matters,  where  work  is  the  object,  and  not  play.  The  earnest 
spirits  who  aim  to  be  of  use  in  the  world  do  not  wait  to  be  asked, 
**  Please  take  this  side  or  that."  They  examine  and  decide  upon  the 
point  at  issue,  and  like  the  war-horse,  eager  for  the  fray,  rush  to  the 
cront  of  the  side  they  have  chosen.  Of  course  many — alas,  the  great 
majority  of  mankind — are  not  sufficiently  in  earnest  to  act  thus.  The' 
only  choice  they  care  to  make  is  between  eager  earnest  work  on  the 
one  hand  and  indolent  indulgence  on  the  other,  and  they  quickly 

.  decide  upon  the  latter.  It  is  much  easier,  they  think,  to  wait  idly 
until  some  question  presses  itself  for  decision,  and  then  reluctantly 
to  choose  the  side  which  promises  to  give  least  trouble,  and  demands 
least  exertion.  It  certainly  is  not  desirable  that  people  should  be 
(dways  in  the  strife  and  cavil  of  controversy,  nor  that  they  should  he 
contiiiually  seeking  out  points  of  difference  in  opinion  and  creed. 
But  on  alT  broad  principles  of  right  and  wrong — questions  that  affect 
our  health,  libei;ty,  or  religion,  we  ought  earnestly  to  investigate  the 
points  at  issue,  and  at  once  range  ourselves  pn  the  side  of  truth, 
cleanliness,  freedom,  and  goodness. 

Then,  as  has  already  been  shown,  ^^our  side''  is  held  in  great 
esteem  by  a  schoolboy.  He  uniformly  praises  it,  and  is  as  blind  to 
its  errors  and  defects  as  he  is  to  the  good  qualities  of  his  opponents. 
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Now,  80  far  as  oonoems  lioldiDg  **  our  side  "  in  high  estimation,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  example  set  by  the  schoolboy.  Some 
degree  of  partisanship  is  necessary  if  there  is  to  be  energy  and  zeal. 
If  a  man  considers  either  side  of  a  question  is  as  good  as  the  other  he 
will  not  trouble  himself  much  about  either.  A  great  deal  of  the  non- 
success  of  various  social,  moral,  and  religious  moyements  may  be 
fairly  attributed  to  the  indifference  of  numbers  of  people  who,  while 
hanging  on  loosely  to  the  skirts  of  the  enterprise,  and  so  to  some 
extent  identifying  themselves  with  it,  are,  at  the  same  time,  doubtful 
if  the  reform  in  view  is  really  so  very  needful,  or  whether  the  means 
employed  are  best  adapted  to  effect  it.  If  a  movement  does  not 
command  our  earnest  sympathies,  let  us  stand  aloof  from  it ;  but  if  it 
does,  let  us  work  for  it  with  a  will. 

But  while  we  ought  to  think  highly  of  *'  our  side  "  we  should  not 
be  blind  either  to  its  failings  or  to  the  good  points  of  our  opponents. 
Neither  individuals  nor  opinions  are  wholly  good  or  altogether  evil. 
Truth  is  rarely  altogether  and  absolutely  on  one  side  of  any  question 
or  dispute ;  and  while  no  human  effort  is  perfectly  free  from  faults, 
it  will  be  strange  indeed  if  we  cannot  discover  in  the  thines  against 
which  we  are  most  earnestly  opposed  something  to  admire  ana  emulate. 
And  so,  while  we  stand  by  ^^  our  side  "  with  unwavering  fidelity,  we 
should  be  quick  to  discern  its  errors  of  judgment  or  practice,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  are  sure  causes  of  weakness,  which  ought  to 
be  removed  at  once.  And  in  the  same  way,  while  oonsistently 
opposing  argument,  influence,  and  example,  against  our  opponents, 
let  us  diligently  consider  all  the  reasons  they  have  on  their  side,  and 
gladly  give  them  credit  where  we  can  for  the  best  of  motives.  And 
while  we  do  not  budge  an  inch  from  the  position  **  our  side  "  has 
taken  up,  let  us  try  to  believe  our  opponents  are  mistaken,  rather 
than  wilfully  perverse.  Let  us  never  agree  with  a  wrong  thing 
because  it  happens  to  have  been  done  by  "  our  side,"  nor  wilfully 
ignore  a  wortny  deed  because  it  is  done  by  the  opposite  party. 

Then,  a  schoolboy  always  wants  to  be  on  the  winning  side.  How 
eager  he  is  to  be  chosen  on  the  stronger  side — ^under  the  best  captain, 
so  that  he  may  share  in  the  glory  of  the  victory.  And  this  is  a  very 
natural  feeling.  No  matter  whether  it  be  a  game  at  school,  an  elec- 
tion contest,  or  a  social  movement,  it  is  very  pleasant  to  be  on  the 
winning  side.  It  gratifies  our  vanity — ^and  the  humblest  of  us  has  a 
great  deal — and  however  little  we  may  have  done,  or  however  small 
OUT  influence  may  be,  we  feel  that  in  some  way  our  efforts  have  con- 
tributed to  the  victory  of  '*  our  side,"  and  we  are  accordingly  elated. 
Now  in  most  games  where  the  sides  are,  as  they  should  be,  equal  in 
numbers,  strength,  and  skill,  it  is  very  difficult  to  foresee  which  will 
win,  but.  of  course,  each  boy  fondly  imagines  that  his  side  is  destined 
to  be  successful.  And  it  is  just  as  difficult  in  the  various  struggles 
and  contests  of  after-life  to  determine  beforehand  what  will  be  their 
immediate  results. 

But,  for  all  that,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  may  be  always 
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certain  that  ''our  side''  will  win.  Truth  and  righteousness  are 
eternal,  and  though  error  and  injustice  may  triumph  for  a  while, 
there  is  certainly  a  time  coming  when  they  shall  he  yanqmshed  and 
driven  from  the  earth.  So  if  '*  our  side  "  is  the  side  of  truth,  purity, 
'  and  enlightenment,  it  is  sure  to  win  in  the  end,  although  for 
the  present  the  opposing  allied  forces  of  ignorance,  prejudice, 
and  sin  are  too  strong  for  us.  We  may  prohably  not  live 
to  see  the  Tiotoiy,  hut  it  is  very  cheering  amid  temporary 
defeats  to  know  that  though  we  are  vanquished,  ^*'our  side'^ 
is  not,  and  that  ultimately  it  shall  carry  all  before  it.  It 
does  not  follow  even  that  '^  our  side  *'  shall  win  hj  pursuing  the 
course  we  think  best  suited  to  attain  our  object.  If  we  are  aiming 
at  the  social  and  moral  elevation  of  the  people,  we  have  doubtless  onr 
pet  plans  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  glorious  purpose,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  success  will  crown  our  efforts  in  that  particular 
direction.  But  what  care  we,  if  the  great  end  is  achieved,  by  whose 
scheme  it  has  been  attained  P  If  our  side  '^  wins,  what  matters  it  by 
what  particular  plan  the  victory  was  gained?  Plans  and  schemes 
are  ^y  means  for  the  attainment  of  certain  ends — bladders  by  whioh 
to  gain  higher  altitudes — scaffolding  within  whioh  to  build  glonous 
edinoes,  and  that  man  is  selfishly  seeking  his  own  glory,  who  is  more 
anxious  for  the  success  of  his  pet  schemes  than  for  the  attainment  of 
their  object. 

In  school-games  success  generally  attends  the  stronger  side,  and 
the  many  generally  carry  the  day  against  the  few.  The  same 
principle  seems  to  hold  good  in  relation  to  the  more  serious  contests 
of  later  life,  and  so  for  a  time  it  certainly  does,  but  in  the  end/*  the 
race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong."  The  party 
which  has  right  on  its  side  is  sure  eventually  to  win.  It  has  ever 
been  so. 

Look  at  Martin  Luther  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Finding  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bcnaiish  Church,  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
up,  were  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  and  feeling  that  its 
corrupt  practices  were  degrading  and  demoralising  he  openly  denounced 
both,  and  preaching  an  open  Bible  and  freedom  of  conscience  he  com- 
menced the  glorious  Eeformation.  His  side  was  weak  enough  at  first. 
His  enemies  had  him  in  their  power.  They  persecuted  and  imprisoned 
him.  But  truth  and  righteousness  were  on  his  side,  and  no  matter 
though  he  was  eonfijied  the  movement  spread,  until  from  one  end  of 
ike  continent  to  the  other  the  Eomish  hierarchy  suffered  a  shock 
jkom  which  it  has  never  recovered. 

Look  at  the  English  reformers  of  the  next  century.  They  refused 
to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  Eomish  Church,  backed  up  as 
it  was  by  Englii^  law.  Their  side  was  so  weak  that  numbers  were 
put  to  death,  and  others  were  driven  into  exile  or  forced  to  skulk 
about  like  criminals  for  fear  of  persecution.  Yet  truth  and  right  j 
were  on  their  side ;  and  so,  although  they  were  crushed,  their  cause  | 
was  at  last  triumphant.    As  one  of  them  said  when  suffering  at  the  i 
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stake,  they  that  day  lit  **  saoh  a  candle  by  Qod^s  grace  in  England 
as  shall  never  be  put  out," 

And  then  turning  to  the  world  of  science  and  art.  Look  at 
Galileo,  the  astronomer,  asserting  that  the  earth  revolved  round  the 
sun,  in  contradiction  of  the  opinion  that  the  sun  revolved  round  the 
earth,  as  taught  by  Copernicus,  and  universally  believed — Harvey 
aemonstrating  his  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  contrary  to 
the  teaching  and  traditions  of  the  schools — Newton  ajfirming  the 
newly-discovered  law  of  gravitation  or  the  attraction  of  bodies — 
Stephenson  declaring  the  possibility  of  a  steam-engine  running  on 
wheels.  Each  of  these  individuals  found  numerous  and  formidable 
opponents  to  his  theory.  For  a  long  time  few  persons  had  the 
courage  to  come  over  to  their  side,  and  they  had  to  suffer  ridicule, 
scorn,  and  even  violent  persecution  for  defending  their  opinions.  But 
their  theories  were,  in  the  main,  in  accordance  with  truth,  and 
though  they  did  not  all  live  to  see  it  they  were  at  last  universally 
acknowledged  and  received. 

And  so  it  would  be  possible  to  go  on  enumerating  instances  in 
the  history  of  social,  commercial,  and  political  reforms  of  the  side 
which  was  at  one  time  weak  and  unable  to  oppose  itself  successfullv 
against  ignorance  and  prejudice,  bein^  at  last  gloriously  successful^ 
because  truth  and  right  were  on  its  side. 

"We  shall  doubtless  always  find  plentiful  occasion  for  choosing 
sides.  There  are  still  many  wrongs  to  be  righted,  many  abuses  to 
be  remedied.  The  generation  has  not  yet  died  out  of  those  who  value 
money  more  than  health,  and  pleasure  more  than  virtue— or  of  those 
who  prefer  dirt,  ignorance,  and  Drutality,  before  cleanliness,  enlighten- 
ment, and  nobili^  of  heart 
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<<  BBP^H  I"^^^  ^  see  my  boy  ambitious,"  said  Mr.  A.,  with  a 
satisfied  smile,  after  proudij^  enumerating  the  prizes 
which  his  son  George,  a  quick,  clever  lad,  had  just 
received  at  a  school-examination. 

"  I  would  rather  see  mine  aspiring,"  replied  Mr.  B., 
thinking  of  his  own  boy,  who,  though  less  quick  and  less  ready  than 
Mr.  A.'s  son,  was  jet,  as  his  father  knew,  passing  through  a  more 
thorough  mental  discipline,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  a  more 
•solid  and  comprehensive  education  than  George  A,  who  was  being 
taught  on  the  "  cramming  "  principle. 

Mr.  A.  looked  rather  perplexed.  He  had,  like  many  others, 
regarded  ambition  and  aspiration  as  meaning  much  the  same  thing. 
But  ti^ey  are  widely  different;  and  seldom  does  one  become  the 
ruling  principle  of  a  me  without  eventuallv  displacing  the  other. 

*'  May  a  Christian  Liiwfnlly  cherish  amoition  P  *'  is  a  question  not 
seldom  asked.    Of  course  the  answer  depends  upon  what  is  meant 
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by  ambition.  A  good  deal  of  light  is  often  thrown  on  the  significanoe 
of  a  word  by  considering  its  derivation.  !N^ow,  the  word  ambition 
oomes  from  the  Latin  word  amhio,  meaning  to  tcalk  about,  and  had 
its  origin  in  the  customs  prevailing  among  the  Romans  in  regard  to 
candioates  for  political  honours.  These  were  wont,  for  some  time 
previous  to  their  election,  to  "  walk  about, ^^  clad  in  white  robes^- 
eandidati — to  solicit  the  votes  of  their  fellow-citizens ;  an  act  which 
we  now  call  canvassing.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  word  intrinsically 
means  the  desire  for  position,  power,  pre-eminence,  among  men.  That 
this  desire,  as  a  ruling  motive,  does  not  barmonise  with  the  Divine 
ideal  of  a  follower  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  is  clear  to  any  careful 
reader  of  the  Scriptures.  Even  in  the  Old  Testament  we  have  the 
warning,  "  Seekest  thou  great  things  for  thyself  ?  Seek  them  not, 
saith  the  Lord."  And  in  the  New  Testament,  from  our  Lord's 
exhortation  to  refrain  from  seeking  the  uppermost  seat,  and  His 
rebuke  to  His  disciples  when  they  contended  who  should  be  greatest, 
to  the  Apostolic  injunction,  "  In  honour  preferring  one  another,''  no 
room  is  left  for  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  its  teaching.  And  its  warn- 
ings receive  additional  significance  from  the  fact  that  to  personal 
ambition  is  clearly  traceable  the  corruption  which  so  soon  darkened 
the  purity  of  the  early  Church ;  to  the  personal  ambition  of  priests 
and  bishops,  covetous  of  worldly  ascendancy  and  honour,  which  led 
them  to  use  unholy  means,  contract  unholy  alliances^  and  even  to 
foster  and  encourage  false  doctrines,  for  the  sake  of  subserving  their 
own  worldly  power  and  interests,  unmindful  of  the  emphatic  declara- 
tion of  their  professed  Master — ^*  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.'' 

It  is  clear  then  that  ambition  in  this  sense  of  love  of  pre-eminence 
is  not  meant  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  highest  Christian  character, 
and,  therefore,  not  of  the  noblest  ideal.  But  aspiration,  in  its  best 
and  highest  sense,  stands  on  altogether  different  ground.  Our  Lord 
commands  the  very  highest  aspiration  when  He  says :  '*  Be  ye,  there- 
fore, perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect  I  ^' 
Aspiration  is  the  cravinp^  of  the  nature  for  the  highest  good,  for 
communion  and  assimilation  with  the  Divine,  the  reacning  out  of  the 
soul  towards  the  Divine  goodness,  that  it  may  be  filled  with  it,  and 
lifted  out  of  the  iniquities  and  infirmities  that,  to  its  shame  and 
anguish,  prev^dl  against  it.  Ambition  is  the  desire  to  seem  great 
according  to  the  ideas  of  man.  True  aspiration  is  the  desire  to  be 
good  according  to  the  thoughts  of  GFod^  Ambition  would  fain  be  what 
men  will  praise  and  admire.  Aspiration  longs  with  an  inefiable 
longing,  to  be  what  GFod  loves  and  intends  us  to  be.  Ambition  strives 
for  the  exaltation  of  self.  True  aspiration  desires  that  the  power  of 
self  be  weakened  and  destroyed,  in  order  that  the  being  may  be  taken 
possession  of  and  pervaded  by  God's  Holy  Spirit.  Aspiration  finds 
its  highest  and  holiest  expression  in  such  words  as  these  of  the 
Psalmist :  "  My  heart  breaketh  for  the  longing  that  it  hath  unto  thy 
judgments  at  all  times  I " 

Ambition  is  the  love  of  power,   of   pre-eminence,  of  all  that  I 
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ministers  to  humaii  pride.  Aspiration  the  '^  loye  of  love/'  of  truth, 
of  goodness,  of  all  that  refines,  ennobles,  and  sweetens  the  nature. 
Even  the  ambition  to  be  honoured  as  ^*  an  eminent  Christian''  is  often 
no  less  injurious  than  any  other  ambition ;  while  the  aspiration  to  be 
Christ-like  will  make  the  Christian's  light  burn  ever  **  brighter  and 
brighter  towards  the  perfeot  day.'* 

Yet  the  Christian  may  often  lawfully  seek  and  enjoy  places  of 
trust  and  influence.  It  would  be  sad,  indeed,  for  the  world  if  he 
could  not.  Christians  are  to  be  the  '*  salt  of  the  earth"  in  all  spheres 
and  positions.  But  he  will  seek  such  power  and  influence  not  for  the 
sake  of  exalting  himself,  but  out  of  love  to  his  fellow-men,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  communicate  to  them  the  blessings  which  he  has 
learned  to  value  for  himself.  Just  in  so  far  as  l£e  desire  for  self- 
exaltation  influences  him,  just  in  so  far  is  the  purity  of  his  aspiration 
alloyed ;  just  in  so  far  does  he  forget  the  Christian  example  set  before 
him  to  raise  him  to  its  ideal  height.  There  never  was  a  sharper 
sentence  of  condemnation  than  was  pronounced  on  certain  who  would 
cast  our  Lord  out  of  the  synagogue,  that  they  *'  loved  the  praise  of 
men  rather  than  the  praise  of  God  I " 

The  CJiristian  has  something  far  better  to  do  than  to  concern  him- 
self with  ambition.  God  has  set  him  to  work  for  Him  in  the  world, 
and  all  lie  has  to  care  for  is  to  do  this,  *^  pressing  towards  the  mark 
for  the  prize  of  his  high  calling.''  The  Lord  will.  Himself,  take  care 
of  the  reputation  of  His  servant.  In  so  far  as  power,  influence, 
honour  from  men,  may  be  good  for  him  he  shall  have  them,  and  a 
blessing  with  them.  If  not  he  may  well  be  content  without  them,  in 
tKe  consciousness  of  his  heavenly  Father's  smile,  of  the  high  calling 
with  which  he  has  been  called,  of  **  the  inheritance  undeflled,  that 
fadeth  not  away,  eternal  in  the  heavens  !  '*  A.  M.  M. 


THE  TOMB  OF  ABSALOM. 

[HE  monument  bearing  the  above  name  is  in  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  just  outside  Jerusalem.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  speak  of  it  as  the  so-called  Tomb  of 
Absalom,  as  the  Ionic  pillars  which  surround  its  base 
show  that  it  belongs  to  a  comparatively  late  period.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  they  are  not  part  of  the  original  erection,  but 
have  been  added  when  the  monument  was  falling  into  decay. 

In  our  boyhood  the  Old  Testament  history  had  a  peculiar  charm 
for  us,  and  we  spent  many  days  poring  over  its  pages.  The  life  of 
Absalom  especially  took  hold  of  our  fancy,  and  fixed  itself  in  our 
memory.  Our  imagination  was  often  employed  in  realising  his  per- 
sonal beauty,  the  luxuriant  growth  of  his  hair,  and  the  splendid 
retinue  witli  which  he  was  attended.  Then  the  steps  he  took  to 
court  popularity,  and  supplant  his  father,  greatly  interested  us.  His 
standing  in  the  gate,  conversing  with  every  suitor,  lamenting  the 
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difficulty  whicli  he  would  find  id  getting  a  bearing,  and  ''  putting 
forth  his  band  and  kissing  any  man  who  came  nigh  to  do  him  obeis- 
ance,'* was  a  picture  never  to  be  forgotten  by  us.  Equally  memorable 
were  his  subsequent  acts.  Uis  raisins  the  standard  of  revolt  at 
Hebron,  the  flight  of  his  father  before  him,  his  occopation  of  Jeru- 
salem and  assumption  of  his  father's  royal  rights;  the  conflicting 
advisers  he  had  there,  and  the  suicide  of  the  chief  of  them ;  his 
solemn  anointing  as  Mng,  and  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan  to  attack  his 
father;  the  battle  fought  in  Gilead,  and  his  total  defeat;  the  entan- 
glement of  his  long  hair  in  the  branches  of  the  tree  as  he  was 
escaping,  where  he  was  left  hanging  while  the  mule  on  which  he  was 
riding  ran  away  from  under  him ;  then  his  despatch  by  Joab  as  thus 
suspended,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  David,  who,  loving  him  to 
the  last,  had  desired  that  his  life  might  be  spared ;  his  dishonoured 
burial  in  a  great  pit  in  the  forest,  with  stones  thrown  over  his  grave ; 
and  then,  most  touching  of  all,  his  father's  lament  for  him  when  he 
heard  of  his  unhappy  end.  *^  And  the  King  was  much  moved,  and 
went  up  to  the  chamber  over  the  gate,  and  wept ;  and  as  he  went 
thus  he  said,  ^  O  my  son,  Absalom  I  my  son,  my  son  Absalom !  would 
God  I  had  died  for  thee!  O  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son !' "  This 
graphic  narrative  we  were  never  tired  of  reading,  and  its  leading 
events  have  ever  been  vivid  pictures  in  our  chamber  of  imagery.  We 
sometimes  wonder  whether  young  people  of  the  present  day  take  the 
interest  in  it  we  did,  and  we  are  almost  led  to  think  they  do  not.  Of 
course  there  is  a  deal  of  Bible-reading  in  our  Sunday-schools,  but  we 
fear  not  so  much  at  our  homes  as  there  should  be.  We  will  not  now 
moralise  on  the  history  of  Absalom,  though  it  teaches  some  important 
lessons  both  to  parents  and  children,  but  we  ask  our  youthful  readers 
to  make  an  acquaintance  with  the  history,  and  draw  a  moral  from  it 

for  themselves. 

^. 
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I'OYS  in  the  pursuit  of  their  studies  generally  like  to  get  on, 
'  and  sbmetimes  they  become  discouraged  and  think  they 
shall  never  succeed.  ISiow  there  is  no  feature  in  the  human 
character  so  contributory  to  success  as  energy,  or  firmness 
of  purpose.  Boys,  stick  to  it;  for  he  who  intends  to  get  on 
must  have  a  fixed  deternunation  to  bs  something  and  to  do  something. 
He  who  sticks  to  nothing  ^ill  master  nothing,  and  always  be  nothing. 
He  who  glories  in  the  <U8tinotion  of  '^  Jack  of  all  trades"  will  be 
Jack  to  &e  end  of  his  life,  and  nothing  better;  while  he  who  with 
steady  energy  pursues  a  determined  course  will  rise  above  his  position 
and  attain  honour  and  distinction.  It  is  true  that  there  ore  many 
anomalies  in  life,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that,  as  a  rule,  life  is  pretty 
much  what  we  make  it.  Many  boys  who  have  studied  hard  have 
failed  apparently,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  that  is  not  all 
success  which  seems  to  be ;  nor  is  that  all  failure  whieh  appears  to 
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be.  ^  It  may  be  pleasant  from  mere  accident  or  personal  influence  to 
slip  into  the  stream  tbat  bears  on  without  eJSbrt  to  the  great  ocean  of 
popularity ;  but  it  is  far  more  honourable  when  a  boy  by  Ms  own 
eftbrts  gains  himself  an  important  place. 

Be  not  discouraged.  Many  who  haye  risen  to  eminence,  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times,  haye  come  from  the  lowest  ranks.  Some 
of  the  wisest  politicians,  best  historians,  sublimest  poets,  greatest 
preachers,  and  most  popular  writers,  haye  been  of  humble  origin. 
Many  to  whom  the  woria  is  most  indebted  haye  been  the  sons  of  toil, 
in  some  oases  the  subjects  of  stem  poyerty,  uncared  for  by  either 
parents  or  friends ;  yet  by  their  constant  application  to  study,  their 
I  mechanical  inyentions,  their  discoyeries  in  science,  and  their  literary 
attainments,  they  haye  materially  lightened  manual  labour,  alle- 
yiated  the  sad  woes  of  mankind,  and  enlightened  the  gloom  of  ignor- 
ance. Numbers,  by  keeping  to  one  pursuit,  haye  nobly  triumphed 
oyer  difficulties,  and  ri^en  from  poyerty  and  obscurity  to  affluence 
and  honour.  We  may  mention  as  illustrations  the  following:— 
Euripides  was  the  son  of  a  fruitseller,  and  Virgil,  the  immortal  poet, 
was  the  son  of  a  baker.  Homer  is  reputed  to  haye  been  a  beggar, 
and  .^op,  who  liyes  in  his  unriyalled  fables,  was  a  slaye.  Horace 
was  the  son  of  a  freed  slaye,  and  Dante  once  wandered  a  grief- 
stricken  exile.  Rollin,  the  historian,  was  the  son  of  a  herdsman ;  bo 
was  Tamerlane.  Kousseau,  the  accomplished  French  writer,  was  the 
son  of  a  watchmaker,  and  Ben  Johnson  was  the  son  of  a  mason.  Sir 
Edward  Sugden  was  the  son  of  a  barber.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  of  a 
custom-house  officer.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  of  a  goldsmith,  and  Sir 
Edward  Saunders,  who  in  the  reign  of  Charles  uie  Second  was  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  was  left  an  orphan  and 
begged  his  bread  from  door  to  door.  Shakespeare,  the  *^  Bard  of 
Ayon,''  was  the  son  of  a  butcher,  and  his  poems  were  not  published 
until  long  after  his  death.  Robert  Burns,  the  '^  Bard  of  Scotland," 
Kirke  White,  and  Bloomfield,  all  come  from  the  ranks  of  poyerly. 
Among  engineers  may  be  mentioned  Brindley,  the  originator  of 
canals,  which  in  their  day  did  so  much  to  promote  the  commerce  of 
our  country ;  John  Rennie,  the  son  of  a  small  fariner  in  Scotland, 
who  built  the  breakwater  at  Plymouth,  and  designed  London  Bridge, 
which  was  built  by  his  son  ;  and  George  Stephenson,  the  father  of 
railways,  who  was  a  "pit  laddie."  Among  disooyerers  and  explorers 
we  haye  Columbus,  the  son  of  a  poor  wool-comber  in  Genoa,  and  the 
late  and  much  lamented  Dr.  Liyingstone,  the  explorer  of  Central 
Africa,  who  has  opened  up  sources  of  conmierce  and  wealth  before 
unknown,  and  who  was  the  son  of  a  poor  weayer  at  Blantyre,  and 
himself  spent  his  early  days  in  a  factory.  As  politicians  we  maj 
name  William  Cobbett,  who  has  been  called  ^'  England's  mightiest 
peasant  bom,"  who  spent  his  early  days  in  clipping  box  hedges  and 
weeding  flower  beds,  and  who  wrote  fifty  bo(^,  and  edited  ninety 
yolumes  of  political  papers.  More  recently  we  haye  Richard  Cobden, 
the  apostle  of  free  trade,  who  by  his  own  endeayours  rose  from 
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obsonrity  to  honour.  Ferguson,  the  astronomer,  was  a  shepherd  boy, 
and  used  to  draw  out  his  starry  maps  with  strings  and  beads,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  his  master.  Opie,  the  celebrated  painter,  was  a 
poor  boy,  and  began  his  career  as  an  artist  by  drawing  likenesses  with 
a  smutty  stick  against  the  whitewashed  wall  of  his  father's  cottage. 
Sir  Francis  Chantry,  the  sculptor,  who  executed  the  statue  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  front  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  in  his  boyhood 
drove  his  father's  ass,  and  carried  sand.  Hunter,  the  anatomist,  was 
a  poor  boy,  and  had  scarcely  any  education  until  he  was  twenty  years 
ox  age.  John  Dolland,  the  distinguished  optician,  was  a  French 
refugee,  and  worked  in  a  factory,  yet  he  learned  to  speak  the  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  German,  and  Italian  languages.  Linneeus,  the  botanist, 
was  so  poor  in  his  youth  that  he  gladly  accepted  the  worn-out  shoes 
of  his  companions.  William  Ginord,  who  mstinguished  himself  in 
the  literary  world,  commenced  life  as  a  cabin  boy  on  a  fishing  boat, 
and  was  afterwards  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  and  h«  learned  to 
write  on  smooth  pieces  of  leather  with  a  blunted  awl.  Samuel  Drew, 
the  metaphysician,  was  a  puddle  boy  in  a  clay  mine,  and  afterwards 
a  shoemaker.  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  inventor  of  the  Davy  safety 
lamp,  was  a  poor  Cornish  lad,  and  his  pupil.  Sir  Michael  Faraday, 
was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  and  began  life  as  a  news-boy;  they  both 
became  eminent  chemists.  Among  celebrated  preachers  and  divines 
we  have  Archbishop  Tillotson,  who  was  of  humble  birth ;  Dr.  Isaac 
Maddox,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  was  apprenticed  to  a  pastrycook; 
and  Dr.  Prideaux,  the  learned  author  of  the  ''Connection  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,''  who  was  a  poor  lad.  Joseph  and  Isaac 
Milner  were  sons  of  a  poor  Yorkshire  weaver,  whose  mther  on  one 
occasion  bought  Joseph  a  book  instead  of  a  joint  of  meat  for  the  family 
dinner.  Dr.  Kitto  was  a  workhouse  boy.  George  Whitfield  was  the 
son  of  a  tavern  keeper  in  Gloucester,  and  Samuel  Lee,  professor  of 
oriental  languages  at  Cambridge,  was  a  charity-school  boy. 

These  are  only  a  few  out  of  many  who  might  be  name^. 

Boys,  take  heart,  for  you  know  not  how  well  you  may  succeed  yet. 
Which  of  those  whose  names  we  have  mentioned,  when  m  youth  were 
struggling  with  poverty,  hardships,  and  difficulties,  ever  dreamed  of 
the  renown  which  they  obtained  ?  It  is  no  disgrace  to  have  poor 
parenfs,  or  to  work  for  our  daily  bread.  Poverty  has  been  dignified 
oy  the  proud  pre-eminence  to  which  many  of  its  sons  have  risen. 
But  you  may  say,  "  We  cannot  all  be  great."  No ;  but  we  can  all 
be  good.    Nothing  dignifies  a  man  like  piety. 

« 'Tis  moral  grandeur  makes  the  mighty  man." 

Repudiate  all  that  is  mean  and  dishonourable,  and  seek  the  love  of 
God ;  and  possessing  this,  though  you  may  not  rise  to  distinction  in 
this  world,  you  shall  rise  to  a  more  glorious  eminence  in  the  presence 
of  Gk>d  in  the  world  to  come.  J.  Hamnett. 
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SCIENCE  FOE  CHILDEEN. 

Chapter  XIX.  —  History  of  AstRONowr. 

STBONOMY  is  no  new  science ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  an-, 
cient.  The  poems  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
Greeks  and  Komans  contain  references  to  the  stars  and 
constellations  which  show  that,  for  many  years  before  they 
were  written,  great  attention  had  been  given  to  the  moye- 
ments  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  yon  will  remember  liiat  we  haye 
spoken  previously  of  tho  evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  the  science  fur- 
nished by  the  references  to  Pleiades  and  Orion  in  the  Book  of  Job. 
TVith  the  Egyptians  and  Ghaldeaas  it  was  a  favourite  study,  and  was 
frequently  used  as  a  means  of  deceiving  the  people  by  leading  them  to 
suppose  tnat  astronomers  were  able,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  stars, 
to  foretell  events  about  to  transpire  on  earth.  The  prophet  Isaiah,  in 
pronouncing  Good's  judgment  upon  Babylon  challenges  these  star- 
gazers  and  astrologers — *'  Let  now  the  astrologers,  the  star-gazers, 
the  monthly  prognosticators  stand  up  and  save  thee  from  these  things 
which  shaJii  come  upon  thee." 

Bertha.  '^Did  the  study  of  the  stars  commence  with  the 
Egyptians  and  Chaldeans?'' 

**No:  many  important  facts  had  been  observed  and  classified 
before  those  great  nations  were  formed,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  from  the  very  earliest  time  of  man's  existence  upon  the  earth,  bis 
attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  wonderful  changes  constantly  taking 
place  in  the  heavens." 

Herbert.  **  Are  the  names  of  the  first  great  astronomers  known 
tons?" 

"  l^ot  certainly :  Josephus  informs  us  that  Seth,  flie  son  of  Adam, 
and  his  children  were  acquainted  with  this  study,  as  the  following  ex- 
tract will  show : — *  Now,  this  Seth,  when  he  xwas  brought  up,  and 
came  to  those  years  in  which  he  could  discern  what*  was  good,  became 
a  virtuous  man  ;  and  as  he  was  himself  of  an  excellent  character.,  so 
did  he  leave  children  behind  hiin  who  imitated  his  virtues.    All 
these  proved  to  be  of  good  dispositions.    They  also  inhabited  the  same 
country  without  dissensions,  and  in  a  happy  condition,  without  any 
misfortunes  falling  upon  them  till  they  diea.    They  also  were  the  in- 
ventors of  that  peculiar  sort  of  wisdom  which,  is  concerned  with  the 
heavenly  bodies  and  their  order.      And  that  their  inventions  might 
not  be  lost  before  they  were  sufficiently  known,  upon  Adam's  pre- 
diction that  the  world  was  to  be  destroyed  at  one  time  by  the  force  of 
fire,  and  at  another  time  by  the  violence  and  quantity  of  water,  they 
made  two  pillars ;  the  one  of  brick,  the  other  of  stone  ;  they  inscribed 
their  discoveries  on  them  both,  that  in  case  the  pillar  of  bnck  jhoald 
be  destroyed  by  the  flood,  the  pillar  of  stone  might  remain,  and  ex- 
hibit these  discoveries  to  mankind.'     He  farther  tells  that  the  sfcoxw 
pillar  was  known  to  be  in  existence  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  but 
he  is  supposed  to  have  mistaken  for  it  a  pillar  erected  in  Siriad,  by 
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fiesostris,  the  king  of  Egjrpt.    Amongst  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians 
astromnny  was  studied  and  tanght  for  many  years,  and  it  is  dear  that 
through  them  it  descended  to  the  Ghreeks.      Thales,  who  was  bom 
623  years  before  onr  Saviour,  reoeiyed  instruction  in  astronomy  from 
the  priests  of  Memphis  in  Egrpt.      He  became  one  of  the  eeven  wise 
men  of  G-reece,  and  pursued  nis  studies  with  such  care  that  he  was 
able  to  calculate  the  time  when  an  eclipse  would  occur  with  greater 
exactness  than  the  Chaldeans,  who  had  been  students  of  the  heavens 
for  several  hundred  years.      He  is  said  to  have  been  so  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  stars,  onjone  occasion,  that  he  fell  into  a  pit, 
and  was  laughed  to  scorn  by  a  Thracian  maidservant,  who  thought  he 
ought  to  have  been  looking  where  he  was  going  instead  of  star- 
gazing, when  walking  out.     After  Thales,  Pythagoras  studied  the 
heavens  and  taught  astronomy  to  his  pupils.    He  is  said  by  some  to 
have  made  the  discovery  that  the  earth  revolves  round  the  sun  ;  but 
others  believe  him  to  have  obtained  the  information  while  travelling 
abroad,  for  the  only  reason  he  gave  for  the  belief  was  that  the  sun 
was  composed  of  £re,  and  ought  therefore  to  occupy  a  more  important 
position  than  the  earth.     After  his  time'  many  Greek  philosophers 
travelled  inEgynt  and  India,  returning  to  their  own  country  laden  with 
plenty  of  valuable  knowledge ;  which,  however,  they  entirely  spoiled  by 
nuKing  with  it  their  own  &noies  and  reducing  it  to  their  own  systems. 
Aemuoh  more  useful  work  was  accomplished  by  Hipparchus,  who 
flourie^d  about  120  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.      He  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  those  who  had  lived  before  him 
had  tried  to  explain  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  so  he 
began  to  make  dose  observations  for  himselL     After  noticing  for 
some  time  the  changes  in  the  positions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  he  re- 
solved to  number  all  the  principal  stars  and  to  note  their  places.  This 
was  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  but  his  love  for  the  study  supported 
him,  and  he  made  a  catalogue  of  more  than  a  thousand  stars.  For  this 
useful  work  he  has  been  honoured  with  the  title  of  Father  of  As- 
tronomy.    About  two  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  Hipparchus, 
there  arose  the  last  of  the  Greek  astronomers,  namely,  Ptolemy  (pro- 
nounced tol'-e-me).      He  carefcdly  examined  the  opinions  of  former 
students  of  the  stars  and  spent  much  time  in  making  observations  for 
himsdf,  then  rejected  the  scheme  of  Pythagoras,  and  came  to  the 
erroneous  conclusion  that  the  earth  did  not  travel  round  the  sun,  but 
remained  stationary,  while  the  sun,  the  planets,   and  the    stars 
travelled  round  it      This  was  called  the  Ptolemaic  system  ;  it  was 
generally  accepted  as  true,  and  continued  to  be  so  regarded  for  more 
than  fourteen  hundred  years." 

Ankie.  '*Did  astronomy  cease  to  be  studied  when  Ptolemy 
died?'» 

^'  It  ceased  to  be  cultivated  by  the  Greeks ;  but  Ptolemy's  books 
were  carried  into  Arabia  and  there  preserved  by  the  Arabs.  A  few 
learned  men  there  also  occasionally  took  notice  of  any  great  eclipse 
and  recorded  it ;  but  the  names  of  the  Arabian  astronomers  .are  so 
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strange  and  so  difficult  to  pronounce  that  we  will  pass  them  over.  We 
come  now  to  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  time  when  leaning 
began  to  reyiye  in  Europe,  and  the  system  of  Ptolemy  was  taught  in  afi 
the  great  schools  and  colleges.  The  history  of  modem  astronomy  com- 
mences at  this  time,  when  Copernicus  sought  to  show  that  the 
Ptolemaic  system  of  the  universe  was  false,  and  the  system  of  Pytha- 
goras true." 

( To  he  continued,) 
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QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

1.  The  genuineness  of  Matthew  t.  tV.,  and  Luke  t.  n. 

Bear  Sib, — There  are  some  here  who  say  that  the  first  two  chapters 
in  Matthew  and  Luke  did  not  form  part  of  the  original  Gospels,  hut  haye 
heen  added  to  them,  as  prefaces,  hy  men  of  later  tunes.  If  you  will  give 
US.  your  opinion  on  the  matter  throngh  the  Juybnilb  Instbuctob  yon  will 
much  ohlige  Thb  Members  of  a  Biblb-Clas8. 

Answeb. — It  is  quite  true  that  some  Biblical  critics  have  thought 
fit  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  first  two  chapters  of 
the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  but  we  think  without  any  suffident 
reason  for  so  doing. 

That  these  chapters  have  formed  part  of  the  Gospels  with  which 
they  are  connected  ever  since  the  construction  of  the  same  appears 
evident  from  the  following  considerations : — 

1.  They  are  conteined  in  all  the  oldest  MSS.  and  versions;  and 

2.  They  are  quoted  by  the  earliest  writers  of  the '  Chnstian 
Church. 

With  the  exception  of  those  portions  of  it  we  are  now  considering, 
all  the  record  of  our  Lord's  life  given  in  the  four  narratives  is  oolj 
of  what  we  may  call  ite  working  period:  the  point  at  which  the 
history  of  this  opens  is  identical  in  all ; — the  preparatory  preaching 
of  John  the  Baptist. 

It  is  left  to  *'  apocryphal  Gospels  '*  to  picture,  and  to  surround 
with  every  detail  an  exuberant  fancy  can  suggest,  the  early  life  of 
Jesus. 

In  a  sense,  therefore,  the  first  two  chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke 
may  be  looked  upon  as  '*  prefaces''  to  the  narrative,  as  enlargements 
upon  the  strictest  limits  of  the  biography  as  given  in  the  words  of  the 
Apostle  Peter,  *'  beginning  from  the  baptism  of  John,  unto  that  same 
day  that  he  was  token  up  from  us,**  Acts  i.,  22. 

There  is  no  basis,  however,  to  justify  the  entertaining  of  the  idea 
that  such  *'  prefaces,"  or  enlargemente,  have  been  the  work  of  hands 
other  than  those  which  originally  compiled  the  biographies. 

A  species  of  criticism,  which  we  may  designate  **  subjective,"  has 
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beea  applied  very  largely  to  the  saored  writings,  and  in  the  question 
before  us  we  have  an  instructiye  specimen  of  this  mode  of  oridcism. 

Perceiying  the  introductory  character  of  the  first  two  chapters  in 
the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  certain  critics  haye  conceiyed  the 
idea  that  these  chapters  might  possibly  haye  beeft  appended,  to  the 
original  writings,  and  haye  thenceforward  gone  on  to  conclude,  from 
reasons  conjured  up  by  their  ima^^inations,  a  strong  prohahility  that 
such  was  the  case,  the  final  step  bemg  to  assume  it  to  be  the  fact. 

Kow  we  cannot  regard  a  system  of  criticism  which  thus  appears 
to  be  but  a  sequence  of  inferences  with  approyal ;  and  to  plunge  into 
those  critical  quicksands  into  which  we  are  led  by  an  abandonment  of 
belief  in  the  integrity  of  the  Scriptural  records  on  such  insufficient 
grounds  seems  to  be  most  deplorable. 

Happily  it  has- now  somewhat  fallen  into  discredit,  and  our  senti- 
ments are  in  accord  with  those  of  a  writer  of  repute,  when  he  says, 
"  the  day  has  passed,  it  may  be  hpped,  when  a  passage  can  be  struck 
out  against  all  the  MSS.  and  the  testimony  of  early  writers,  for  sub- 
jeotiye  impressions  about  its  contents." 

That  Christ's  biographers  should  haye  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
them  to  record  the  mcidents  of  His  adyent  into  the  world  before 
entering  on  the  history  of  His  public  career,  is  what  we  would  expect, 
and  the  presumption  is  not  at  all  ^  unlikely  one,  that  why  Mark  ana 
John  omitted  such  matter  from  their  narratiyes  is  because  they  were 
aware  that  it  had  been  supplied  in  anterior  biography. 

2.  Meaning  of  John  vii.^  37, 38. 

Dbab  Sib,— Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  an  explanation  of 
these  words  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  John,  commencing  at  verse  thirty- 
seven.  **  In  the  last  day,  that  great  ^y  of  the  feast,  Jesus  stood  and 
cried,  saying,  '  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink.'  He 
that  believeth  on  me,  as  the  Scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow 
rivers  of  living  water."    By  doing  so  you  will  much  oblige. 

John  Jambs. 

Answeb. — ^It  is  not  certain  whether  by  'Hhe  last  day,  that  great 
day  of  the  feast,''  we  are  to  understand  the  last  of  the  seyen  days 
which  constituted  the  festival  proper,  or  the  day  following  them, 
which  was  observed  as  a  day  of  solemn  assembly,  and  from  being 
freely  spoken  of  as  *'  the  eighth  "  would  probably  in  time  come  to  be 
regarded  in  the  popular  mind  as  '*  the  last,  the  great  day.'' 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  anything  in  the  observance  of 
the  seventh  day  in  particular  to  make  it  merit  the  distinctive  appella- 
tion, "  the  great  day ; "  and  the  balance  of  probabilities  seems  to  be 
in  favour  of  the  eighth  being  the  day  so  designated ;  the  point,  how- 
oyer,  is  not  a  yetj  material  one,  and  need  not  be  further  awelt  upon. 

The  iFeast  of  Tabernacles,  the  third  of  the  three  great  annual 
festiyals  observed  by  the  Jewish  people,  was,  in  an  especial  degree, 
a  season  of  public  rejoicing.  Amongst  the  various  ceremonies  which 
marked  this  festival,  was  one  the  observance  of  which  was  regarded 
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with  peculiar  interest :  the  ponriBg  out  before  the  altar  of  water 
brought  from  the  pool  of  Siloam.  The  ioTonsiieu  pf  the  peoj^e  seemed 
to  concentrate  itself  in  this  rite,  so  that  it  beeiliie  a  saying,  **He 
who  has  never  seen  the  rejoieing  at  the  pouring'  out  of  tb«  water  of 
Sileam  has  neyer*seen  rejoicing  in  his  life." 

By  its  obseryance  the  minds  of  spectators  wovid  istfritahly  be  kd 
baek  to  the  time  when,  during  the  joomeyings  of  their  forefathers  in 
the  wilderness,  their  thirst  was  miracnlonsly  supplied  by  the  bringmg 
of  water  ont  of  a  rock  (Exodus  xyii.,  1 — ^7).  It  is  prelwble  that  they 
would  also  look  upon  it  as  faintly  typifyiiig  tiie  faMUioent  of  the 
prophecy  ocooning  in  the  portion  of  Scripture  appointed  to  be  lead 
on  the  first  day  of  the  feast.  *'  And  it  shall  be  in  that  day,  thai  Izring 
waters  shall  go  out  of  Jerusalem  "  (Zeeh.  xiy.,  8), 

It  is  said  that  during  the  performance  of  the  cereneny  the  chapter 
of  Isaiah  in  which  are  the  words,  **  with  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out 
of  the  wells  of  salvation  '*  was  sung. 

We  mention  these  details  in  the  ritual  of  the  festival  became  we 
think  they  throw  some  light  upon,  the  words  our.  Lord  took  the 
occasion  of  its  celebration  to  utter.  If  it  was  the  fact  that  the 
deliverance  of  these  words  was  eoineident  with,  or  that  they  were 
even  mentally  connected  with,  the  ordinances  alluded  tOy  a  partieiihir 
force  is  imparted  to  their  utteranoea 

There  is  some  little  doubt  as  to  the  period  of  the  festival  m  whiek 
these  ordinances  were  observed. 

Some  say  that  the  ceremony  of  pouring  out  the  water  of  Siloam 
was  continued  throughout  the  whole  eight  days  of  the  feast ;  others 
assert  it  to  be  improbable  that  it  would  occur  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  seven  days  proper ;  while  Br.  A.  Clarke  even  states,  but  on  wbst 
authority  we  know  not,  that  its  observance  was  reserved  until  the 
eighth,  the  final  day. 

In  face  of  this  wide  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  time  of  its 
occurrence  it  is  nevertheless  pretty  safe,  we  think,  to  assume  that  in 
the  celebration  of  the  rite  may  be  found  the  incentive  of  our  Lord's 
utterance. 

Among  the  blessings  which  the  Messiah  was  to  give  to  His  people 
was  that  of  spiritual  satisfaction,  expressed  in  the  symbol  of  wat« 
yielded  from  a  spring  that  would  never  fail  in  its  supply,  hut  would 
be  for  ever  springing  up;  in  the  beautiful  idiom  of  the  Hebrew, 
"  living  water." 

The  object  of  Christ^s  words  at  the  feast  clearly  enough  then 
was  to  show  that  in  Him,  as  being  the  promised  Messiah,  the 
people  were  to  find  the  realisation  of  this  longed  for  blessing. 

What  could  give  to  them  a  greater  earnestness  and  a  more  Beknm 
significance  than  the  incidents  of  pouring  out  befbre  the  altar  tke 
water  brought  from  the  pool  of  Siloam  P  In  Himself  was  the  fiilfil- 
ment  of  all  that  was  shadowed  forth  in  the  ordinance.  He  was  the 
"spiritual  rock" — the  anti-type  of  that  from  which  their  fsthers 
drank  in  the  wilderness — (1  Cor.  x.,  4).   He  was,  in  truth,  the  "well 
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of  salvation ;  '*  one  drink  from  which  would  prove  sufficient  to  the 
satisfying  of  all  spiritual  thirsts.  It  was  when  He — the  Messiah — 
should  be  present  in  Jerusalem  that  the  time  would  arrive  when  it 
would  be  the  source  from  whence  '^living  waters  "  would  flow. 

**  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  Me,  and  drink/'  said 
Christ.  The  water  that  He  could  give  would  not  only  relieve  the 
immediate  thirst,  it  would  he  to  each  recipient  of  it,  as  it  were,  in 
himself,  the  source  of  a  perennial  supply.  This  is  expressed  in  the 
words  ''  out  of  his  belly  snail  flow  rivers  of  living  water."  The  prefix 
Jx>  them,  as  the  Scripture  hath  said,  need  not  perplex  us.  If  the  employ- 
ment of  the  phrase  be  made  a  difficulty,  it  is  in  truth  but  an  artificial 
one. 

True,  no  prophecy  identical  as  to  expression  can  be  found,  but 
such  a  literal  prediction  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  look  for. 

This,  with  the  similar  utterances  our  Lord  had  previously  made 
— that  to  the  woman  of  Samaria  (John  iv.,, 4)  and  the  one  given 
vi.,  35 — ^may  be  looked  upon  as  an  enlarged  reference  to  the  promise 
given  concerning  Christ's  own  in  Isaiah  xlix.,  10,  and  elsewhere,  that 
they  should  never  thirst.  Enlarged  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
realisation  so  much  exceeded  in  breadth  the  original  promise,  in  its 
limited  expression  of  the  blessing.  The  water  which  Christ  would 
give  was  not  only  a  spring  to  which  men  were  to  come  for  the  quench- 
ing of  their  thirst ;  it  was  something  more  than  that.  **  Whosoever 
drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst ;  but 
the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  hiu  a  well  of  water  spring- 
ing up  into  everlasting  life  "  (John  iv.,  14). 

Thus  would  there  be  no  recurrence  of  its  tormentingr  sensations ; 
no  waiting,  no  journeying,  before  the  spring  could  be  drunk  from 
which  would  give  relief,  for  the  water  being  ever  present  and  sufficient, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  a  repeated  *'  going  to  draw  "  (v.  15). 

*'  Springing  up  into  everlasting  life,"  no  possible  spiritual  craving 
does  it  leave  uiLsatisfled,  for  in  this  great  thirst  of  the  soul — that  for 
undying  joyous  existence — do  we  see  comprehended  all  its  minor 
wants. 

Bo  we  ask,  What  is  this  ^ living  water"  that  Jesus  will  give  to 
believers  in  Him  ? 

The  answer  is  supplied  in  that  brief  elucidatory  remark  on  our 
Lord's  words  which  immediately  succeeds  the  stating  of  them.  ^*  But 
this  spake  he  of  the  spirit,  which  they  that  believe  on  him  should 
receive,"  &c. 

The  ^ving  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  dwell  in 'believers,  assuring  them 
of  adoption  into  the  family  of  God,  purifying  them  from  sin,  and  thus 
being  unto  them  the  earnest  of  an  everlasting  existence  in  the  Divine 
favour,  is  then  the  "  living  water  "  of  which  all  who  come  to  Christ 
shall  drink  to  their  full  spiritual  satisfaction. 

Reader,  hast  thou  yet  drunk  of  this  water  of  life  ? 
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BIBLE  QUESTIONS  AND  PUZZLES. 

By  Uncle  Teaseb. 


(For  Conditions  and  Prizes  see  January  and  February  ) 

Answbbs. 

18. — Esther  and  Solomon's  Song. 

19. — ^Acts  XX.,  35. 

20. — ^Dan.  vi.,  10 ;  Acts  v.,  29 ;  Hebrew  xi.,  27. 

21.— 2  Samuel  xxiii. 

22. — Jacob.  Laban. 

23. — ^Thom,  Yeal,  Alone,  Rat,  Batber. — Love  one  Another. 


Questions. 

47. — ^Name  three  persons  who  had  dreams  which  were  foliilied  to 
their  sorrow. 

48. — ^Whioh  of  the  prophets  was  forbidden  to  mourn  for  the  dead 
of  his  nearest  and  dearest  relative,  and  why  P 

49. — ^Why  was  the  period  of  Israel's  captivity  in  Babylon  fixed  at 
seventy  years  ? 

50. —  Centuries  elapsed  between  the  writing  of  the  first  and  last 
books  of  the  Bible  ;  how  is  it  they  all  agree? 

51. — Jesus  condensed  the  law  into  two  sentences.      What  are 
they? 

52. — ^Who  is  represented  by  the  following  letters,  and  where  is  he 
named  ?    a,  a,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  h,  i,  m,  n. 

53.-67  letters. 

18,  9,  3,  28,  12,  44,  23,  49,  35,  62,  32,  20,  31,  45, 46, 41, 57,  25, 
14,  36,  1,  5,  63,  67,  is  one  of  the  Beatitudes. 

67,  40,  60,  56,  3,  46,  14,  42,  26,  24,  52,  17,  27,  40,  51,  was  an 
inscription  on  an  altar  in  Athens. 

49,  61,  7,  40,  47,  65,  30, 5, 60,  89, 53,  8,  6,  66,  21,  28,  48,  2,  87, 
9,  is  a  precept  of  St.  Paul  against  the  love  of  sin. 

5,  22,  13,  49,  4,  10,  64,  82,  38,  33,  49,  9,  9,  61,  1,  65,  21,  2,  34, 
50,  19,  15,  46,  is  an  encouragement  to  prayer. 

43,  34.  4,  24,  60,  16,  11,  22,  54,  59,  17, 19,  40,  58, 15,  29,  26,  6, 
24,  50,  6,  34,  64,  55,  38,  is  the  advice  of  St.  Paul  regarding  self-oon- 
fidence. 

The  whole  is  a  verse  in  Proverbs  which  every  child  should 
learn 

(Kittie  in  »*  Christian  Union"). 

n         [Our  young  friends  are  requested  to  send  their  answers  to  the  £ev. 
'  J.  Hudston,  156,  Queen's  Road,  Liverpool.  The  little  inadvertence  in 

the  early  publication  of  the  answers,  which  a  few  have  referred  to, 

will  not  be  to  any  one's  disadvantage.] 
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OUR  JUVENILE  MISSIONARY  AGENCY,  &o. 

Salbm   Sundat-ichool,   Berrt  Bbow,   Huddbbsfield   Circuit. — 

Dear  Sir, — We  held  our  Annual  Juvenile  Missionary  Meeting  in  our 

chapel  on  Sunday  afternoon,  April  26,  1874 ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  it 

was  not  so  well  attended  as  last  year.     Our  able  and  well  tried  friend, 

Mr.  J.  Goldthorpe,  presided,  and  gave  a  short  stirring  address.     Suitable 

addresses  were  also  given  by  our  teachers,  Messrs.  G.  Edwards,  H.  Berry, 

and  S.  Finder ;  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Fox,  of  Lindley.    A  dialogue  on  missions 

was  ably  recited  bv  Henry  Crossley  and  Allen  W   Dawson,  and  pieces 

were  recited  as  follows : — Helena  Whiteley,  **  The  Missionary  " ;  Mary 

E.Dawson,   <*  England's  Mission";  Harriet  B.  Dawson,  <' The  Bible ''; 

all  of  which  were  well  rendered,  and  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 

meeting.    The  addresses  given  by  our  friend^  were  short  but  to  the  point, 

all  seemed  to  have  their  hearts  in  the  mission  work.     A  collection  was 

made  at  the  close,  which,  with  the  amount  collected  by  the  scholars, 

makes  a  total  of  £1  iSs.  8d.,  being  9s.  2d.  less  than  last  year ;  but  this 

may  be  easily  accounted  for  when  I  tell  you  that  an  extra  effort  has  been 

going  on  in  our  school  all  through  the  year.     We  have  had  our  school 

rebuSt  and  enlarged,  which  has  cost  a  considerable  amount  of  money, 

and  the  scholars  and  teachers  have  been  contributing  every  week  towards 

clearing  off  the  debt.     The  following  scholars  collected  for  the  missions, 

Emma  Heeley,  128.  4d. ;  Ellen  Crow,  12s.  Id. ;  a  friend,  per  Elizabeth 

H.  Kaye,  2s.  6d.     We  trust  that  the  year  we  have  already  entered  upon 

may  be  one  of  greater  happiness  an4  prosperity,  and  that  our  hearts  and 

hands  may  be  stimulated  to  greater  diligence  on  behalf  of  the  poor 

heathen  who  are  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge.     Our  prayer  is  that 

God  may  bless  all  our  scholars  wiUi  the  spirit  of  missions,  and  may  they 

work  more  nobly  this  year  than  ever  they  have  done  in  the  past. — 

Hbn&y  Glbdhill,  Secretary. 

Salsm  Sabbath-school,  Nbwcastlb-xtpon-Ttnb. — We  commenced 
our  Juvenile  Missionai^  effort  under  somewhat  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. We  are  somethmg  like  the  Israelites  encamped  in  the  wilderness 
of  sin  previous  to  our  entry  into  the  promised  land — to  wit,  our  new 
chapeL  But  knowing  that  every  little  helps,  our  scholars  went  forward 
prepared  to  face  angry  looks  and  hear  the  music  of  slammed  doors,  if  per- 
chance they  could  get  a  little  to  help  the  self-denying  men  who  have  left 
home  and  its  hallowed  associations  to  preach  Christ  to  the  heathen.  The 
following  Bums'  have  been  collected  : — Sarah  Faggin,  198.  ;  Mi^y  Wig- 
ham,  8s.  lOd. ;  Wm,  Faggin,  Ss.  9d.  ;  Mary  E.  Watson,  7s.  6d. ; 
Margaret  Hogg,  78.  4d. ;  Edward  Watson,  5s. ;  Anne  Lee,  3s.  6d. ; 
Joseph Hopkinson,  Ss.;  M.  M'Pherson,  2s.  lOd. ;  Leopold Hamnett,  28.  6d. ; 
John  Hamnett,  2s.  6d. ;  Wm.  Campbell,  28. ;  Elizabeth  Heed,  Is.  6d. ; 
small  sums,  8s.  4d.  ;  total,  £4  2s.  7d.  We  held  our  Annual  Meeting  on 
the  27th  of  May— Mr.  E.  W.  Oldham,  presiding.  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  Bev.  F.  T.  Rushworth  and  Mr.  James  Watson.  Collection, 
188.  9d.,  together  with  98.  2d.,  proceeds  of  magic  lantern  and  sums 
collected  by  scholars  make  a  total  of  £6  10s.  6d.  We  hope  next  year 
to  double  our  subscription,  and  thus  aid  our  beloved  missionary,  Mr. 
Hall,  in  the  realisation  of  his  fondest  hope — China  for  Christ.      B.  W. 
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Park  Placb  Sunday- school,  Liysbpool. — ^Dear  Sir, — On  Sunday 
afteiDOon,  30th  August,  we  held  our  Quarterly  Juvenile  Bfissionary 
Meeting.  The  Bev.  W.  Longbottom  kindly  presided,  and  delivered  a 
very  interesting  address  to  the  children.  The  Secretary  then  read  the 
following  report : — Collected  by  girls :  Emily  Burley,  £3  Ss.  2d. ; 
Maria  Clarke,  lis.  2d. ;  Sophia  Thomas,  17s. ;  Emma  Thomas,  16s.  lOd.; 
Miss  Molyneaux,  13s.  lOd. ;  Mary  Jones,  6s.  2d.;  Emily  Keggon,  3s.  6d.; 
Mary  J.  Leitch,  68. ;  Miss  Burley,  6s.  3d. ;  Louisa-  Pender,  2s.  lOd. ; 
Sareii  Jones,  Ss.  2d. ;  Ada  Butler,  28.  2d. ;  Minnie  Butler,  8d. ;  Lydia 
Benjamin,  28.  7d. ;  total  for  girls,  £7  15s.  4d.  Collected  by  boys :  Bertie 
Kerridge,  10s.  ;  John  Clarke,  2&  Id. ;  Arthur  Molyneaux,  10s.  ll|d.; 
John  Molyneaux,  2s.  2{d.  ;  John  H.  CreUin,  8b.  lOd. ;  total^for  boys, 
£1  148.  l^d. ;  total,  £9  9s.  5^d. ;  proceeds  of  collection  at  close  o^  meeting, 
128.  2}d. ;  grand  total,  £lO  Is.  8d.  After  this  report  was  read,  the 
chairman  called  upon  Emily  Burley,  and  presented  to  her  a  handsome 
book  as  '*  a  reward  for  diligence  in  collecting  money  for  the  Juvenile 
Missionary  Fund'*;  .the  book  is  entitled,  "Famous  Girls  who  have 
become  Tilustrions  Women."  The  meeting  was  then  addressed  by 
Messrs.  Geoi^e  Buchanan  and  Charles  G.  Quayle,  and  so  brought  to  a 
close.  We  are  sure,  sir,  that  everyone  who  reads  our  report  wul  agree 
that  it  is  seldom  so  large  an  amount  is  collected  in  so  short  a  time,  and 
by  so  few  young  collectors.  And  we  trust  that  out  of  the  many  thousands 
uf  little  folk  who  may  read  this  report  there  will  be  some  who  shall 
resolve  to  do  better  in  the  future,  so  that  our  great  missionary  enterprise 
may  be  more  abundantly  successful. — John  H.  Crellik,  Secretary. 


A  WORD  TO  YOUNG  MEN  RESPECTING  RIDICULE. 

At  this  avenue  the  yonng,  and  espeoiaUy  yoiing  men,  lie  perilously 
open  to  temptation;  let  me  say  a  few  words  aireetly  tothem.  If  yonbave, 
as  surely  all  young  men  have,  your  secret  leanings  towards  goodness 
and  piety,  and  the  pure  heroism  bred  of  these ;  if  you  really  wish  to 
acquaint  yourselves  with  the  will  of  God,  and  to  form  yourselves  on 
the  model  of  the  Perfect  Man,  you  are  almost  sure  to  meet  with 
ridicule  and  affected  contempt  from  the  more  worthless  of  your  eom- 
panions,  and  to  find  these  the  most  formidable  obstaole  in  your  path. 
Some  silly  puppy  (with  his  hair  parted  down  the  middle,  perhaps,  as 
if  he  suspected  he  did  not  belong  to  the  stronger  sex)  will  lisp  out  his 
feeble  sneers  at  your  "  taking  a  pious  turn,*'  or  at  your  "  growing 
goody,"  or  at  your  "not  being  half  the  man  you  were."  xou  may 
not  really  respect  him.  You  may  know  that  his  hair  covers  no  brains, 
:  or  none  worth  mentioning.  You  may  know  that  he  has  not  read 
many  books,  o^  mixed  much  with  wise  and  able  men ;  that  he  has 
never  thought  much  about  anything  save  his  own  foolish  face,  and 
gay  apparel,  and  vulgar  pleasures.  You  may  hold  him  in  such  dight 
esteeuL  that  you  could  never  dream  of  consulting'  him  on  any  matter 
more  important  than  the  worth  of  a  cigar  or  the  cut  of  a  ooat.  He 
may  not  possess,  so  far  as  you  can  jui^e,  a  single  quality  whioh  fits 
him  for  handling  the  facts  of  life  to  any  wise  orusefid  end.  And  yet 
you  wHI  often  permit  his  vacuous  simper,  his  stale  and  paltry  gibes 
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to  unsettle  your  eravest  conyictioiis,  be  shamed  out  of  your  wisdom  by 
biB  folly,  and  £aU  from  the  true  manliness  to  escape  the  sneer  of  one, 
who  yery  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  man  !  Does  such  weakness 
need  any  other  rebuke  than  it  be  simply  and  plainly  described? 

-^Congregationalist. 

^ 

A  MODEL  GIRL. 

Who  is  lovely  ?  It  is  the  little  girl  who  drops  sweet  words,  kind 
remarks,  and  pleasant  smiles  as  she  passes  along ;  who  has  a  kind 
word  of  sy^ipathy  for  every  girl  or  boy  she  meets  in  trouble,  and  a 
kind  hand  to  help  her  companions  out  of  difficulty ;  who  never  scolds, 
never  contends,  never  teases  her  mother,  nor  seeks  in  any  way  to 
diminish,  but  always  to  increase  her  happiness.  Would  it  not  please 
you  to  pick  up  a  string  of  pearls,  drops  of  gold,  diamonds  or  precious 
stones,  as  you  pass  along  the  street  ?  But  these  are  the  precious 
stones  which  can  never  be  lost.  Take  the  hand  of  the  friendless  ; 
smile  on  the  sad  and  dejected ;  sympathise  with  those  in  trouble  ; 
strive  everywhere  to  diffuse  around  you  sunshine  and  joy.  If  you  do 
this  you  will  be  sure  to  be  loved. 


— ♦" 


)  A  NOBLE  BOY. 

An  excellent  woman,  the  mother  of  five  children,  whose  husband 
was  steward  of  a  steamer  that  foundered  at  sea,  and  all  hands  were 
lost,  was  lighting  a  hard  battle,  and  bringing  up  her  children  kindly 
and  well.  One  day  when  she  was  from  home,  trying  to  sell  some 
goods,  her  eldest  boy  about  thirteen  (who  had  been  at  sea  regularly 
with  his  father),  moved  by  his  mother's  exertions  for  the  common  sup- 
port of  the  family,  went  and  shipped  as  a  sailor  in  a  vessel  belonging 
to  a  well-known  Liverpool  firm  at  two  pounds  a  month.  He  then 
sought  an  interview  with  one  of  the  partners,  and  asked  for  an 
advance.  The  answer  was  that  this  was  not  customary.  The  poor 
lad  then  told  the  story  of  his  mother's  struggles,  and  how  he  had  gone 
and  engaged  as  a  sailor  to  help  her,  and  that  he  would  so  like  to  leave 
her  something  before  he  went  to  sea.  The  owner  said, ''  Boy,  your  looks 
tell  me  all  you  say  is  true.  Lads  frequently  run  away  ;  but  I  don't 
think  you  will ;  you  shall  have  all  you  ask  for." 


SAYE  THE  LITTLE  BABIES. 

A  MOTHER  is  sitting  at.  the  door  of  a  little  hut  in  India,  with  her 
infant  asleep  on  a  mat  beside  her.  This  mother  is  a  heathen  :  she 
has  never  seen  a  Bible,  nor  heard  of  the  dear  Saviour.  If  her  infant 
lives,  she  will  teach  her  to  worship  false  gods.  With  a  bunch  of 
fiow^^B  in  her  hand,  she  will  make  her  pray  to  an  unsightly  idol. 
She  will  tell  her  that  the  great  god  Brahma  is  fast  asleep,  that  it  is 
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no  use  to  pray  to  him,  but  that  there  are  many  other  gods  of  all  shapes 
and  colours,  some  in  the  form  of  peacocks  or  snakes,  some  with  a 
hundred  hands  or  eyes,  and  that  to  these  she  must  pray.  As  the 
little  child  grows  older,  she  is  never  taught  anything,  but  has  to  work 
very  hard ;  or,  if  she  is  pretty,  she  is  probably  carried  away  from  her 
mother  and  from  her  home,  to  the  temple  of  some  idol  to  whom  she  is 
supposed  to  be  married,  and  she  is  taught  by  the  priest  to  dance  and 
sing  before  his  gods,  that  on  their  festival  days  crowds  may  come  to 
the  temple  to  see  her,  and  so  bring  money  inpo  his  hands. 

Now,  who  is  to  save  these  babies  from  such  a  life  ?    The  little 
Mission  Bands  in  our  Sunday-schools  may  do  something. 


3^0etrp. 


'TWAS  JESUS" 

Who  left  His  Father's  house  on  high. 
Regions  of  love  beyond  the  sky. 
To  wander  here  to  "bleed  and  die  P 

'Twas  Jesus. 

Who,  who  alone  the  winepress  trod. 
With  robes  dyed  in  atoning  blood, 
To  bring  poor  wanderers  back  to  G-odJP 

'Twas  Jesus. 

Who  looked  for  human  help  in  vain. 
When  groaning  with  His  load  of  pain. 
Of  Satan's  yoke  to  break  the  chain  ? 

'Twas  Jesus. 

Who  toiled  up  rugged  Calvary, 
And  hung  upon  the  accursed  toee, 
That  sin  and  death  might  vanquished  be  ? 

'Twas  Jesus. 

Who  for  His  murderers  sweetly  prayed. 
That  g^t  on  them  might  not  be  laid. 
For  **  they  know  not  what  they  do,"  He  said  f 

'Twas  Jesus. 

Who  went  to  Heaven  to  intercede, 
And  there  for  guilty  sinners  plead. 
And  help  them  in  their  utmost  need  ? 

«      'Twas  Jesus. 

And  shall  we  waste  the  Saviour's  pain^ 
And  crucify  the  Lord  again? 
Ah,  no.  Thou  shalt  not  die  in  vaiu. 

Dear  Jesus  I 

Batley.  K  Brookxw 


A  PATAGONIAN  ENCAMPMENT. 
—  ~      II)  ^  liAva  been  speaking  the  last  two  mooUu 

about  poor  children  and  rich  children,  and 

t    the  different  homes  they  have  in  England. 

^     But  England  is  not  all  the  world.  There  are 
other  countries  besides  our  own,  and  then 

J.  (u«  children  and  children's  homes  in  those 
ODuntries  as  there  are  in  this.  Our  engrav- 
ing is  the  picture  of  a  home  in  a  oonntry  oaJled  Patagonia,  and  to  the 
English  people  a  strange  sort  of  home  it  looks.  It  is  something  like 
those  gipEj  camps  vihich  we  sometimes  see  on  our  commons,  andwhidi 
when  we  see  we  wonder  how  any  one  can  prefer  to  comfortable  homes 
of  brick  or  stone.  But  in  some  eountries  there  are  no  briok  or  stone 
houses.  Tbey  would  not  suit  the  dimnte  of  tbe  pUoe  nor  the  habits 
of  the  people.    It  is  so  with  Patagonia  and  the  Patagonians. 

But  in  what  part  of  the  earth  oan  we  find  thii  place  and  these 
people?  If  we  were  to  form  our  yonng  readers  into  a  geograpbieal  | 
class,  could  they  tell  at  onoe  and  without  much  inquiry  P  A  few  | 
might,  but  many  we  think  would  hare  to  confess  their  ignorance,  j 
To  help  us  then,  let  ns  get  a  map — a  map  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  | 
We  spread  it  before  us,  and  we  see  a  great  part  of  the  globe  it  repre- 
sents is  coTered  with  wat«r  called  the  North  and  South  Pacific  and 
the  North  and  Soath  Atlsntio  Ooeans,  hut  between  these  oceans  are 
the  great  continents  of  North  and  South  America.  The  latter  has  on 
the  map  an  outline  somewhat  resembling  a  shoulder  of  mntfam. 
You  come  to  the  narrow  or  shank  part,  and  yon  see  it  marked 
Patagonia,  and  so  it  is  deseribed  in  geographiea  as  farming  the 
southern  portion  of  the  South  American  continent.  On  the  side  of 
the  Atlantic  it  conHists  of  arid  shingle  plains,  without  trees,  and 
growing  only  a  few  small  thorny  shrubs  and  coarse,  wiry  grass.  On 
the  borders  of  the  Pacific,  where  the  climate  is  ezcessiTcly  humid,  it 
is  lined  with  Tolcanio  mountains  and  deneely  clothed  with  woods. 
There  is  also  tbe  Biver  Negro,  whiohdivides  Patagonia  from  La  Plata 
and  Chili,  and  on  tbe  banks  of  this  and  a  few  Other  rivers  a  little 
better  vegetation  is  oooasioually  found.  The  native  animals  are  vny 
few.  There  is  the  guansco,  which  is  hunted  for  food;  and  there  is  a 
small  kind  of  fox,  and  troops  of  mice.  We  can  well  underatand  thst 
Europeans  will  not  be  found  settling  in  a  country  like  this,  for  beaidea 
ita  barrenness  it  is  without  convenient  harbours.  The  eastern  ooul 
visited  hy  whaling  vessels,  and  has  been  oftener  explored  I 
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than  the  western  shore,  whioh  is  very  rugged  and  Burrouaded  with 
rocky  islands. 

Oar  young  fries ds  will  now  understand  why  the  Patagonians  live 
in  camps  instead  of  permanent  houses.  They  must  be  moving  about, 
or  they  c%uld  not  obtain  food  on  which  to  subsist  If  they  knew  the 
arts  of  agriculture  which  we  practise,  the  soil  is  too  infertile  to  yield 
a  harvest.  So  they  are  necessarily  nomads — that  is^  wandering  people; 
and  like  our  gipsy  tribes  they  must  have  houses  which  can  be  soon 
set  up  and  soon  taken  down.  How  numerous  the  native  tribes  are  we 
cannot  say,  but  suppose  they  will  be  very  few.  They  are  called 
Indians,  and  notwithstanding  their  scanty  fare,  and  what  appears  to 
us  their  hard  lot,  they  manage  to  thrive.  You  will  see  from  the 
picture  they  are  represented  as  good-sized  people.  They  are  said  to 
be  the  tallest  race  of  people  in  the  world,  being  seldom  less  than  six 
feet  high.  Then  you  will  see  they  have  long  black  hair,  which  is 
secured  above  the  temples  by  a  band  of  twisted  sinews.  Their  dress 
is  made  of  the  skins  of  wild  animals,  and  is  loosely  gathered  about 
them  as  greatly  to  increase  the  size  of  their  appearance.  Their 
colour  is  a  dark  copper  brown  when  not  disguised  by  paint,  a  decora- 
tion of  which  they  are  very  fond. 

Look  at  that  mother  with  her  children  around  her.  Are  the 
children  ill?  or  are  they  hungry?  One  seated  on  the  ground  is 
eating  somewhat  eagerly ;  another  leans  against  her  as  if  it  had  no 
strength  *  that  she  has  on  her  lap  she  is  embracing  very  fondly,  as  if 
she  was  trying  to  soothe  and  comfort  it,  while  the  person  standing  at 
her  side  is  offering  food.  Yes,  a  people  living  as  the  Patagonians  live 
must  often  feel  the  pinchings  of  hunger,  for  they  Uve,  as  we  say,  from 
hand  to  mouth,  and  cannot,  as  we  do,  lay  by  food  in  autumn  to  last 
through  the  winter.  They  have  as  a  rule  to  kill  before  they  can  eat, 
and  therefore  they  always  carry  in  the  girdle  the  bolas — ^that  is,  the 
instrument  with  which  they  catch  the  wild  animals  on  whose  flesh 
they  subsist — so  as  to  be  ready  in  case  of  need. 

ItV^ould  any  of  our  young  readers  like  to  change  places  with  the 
children  in  the  picture  ?  We  think  not ;  we  should  rather  think  you 
are  ready  to  sing— 


« 


I  thank  the  goodness  and  the  grace 
Which  ou  my  birth  have  smiled, 
And  make  me  in  these  Christian  days 
A  happy  English  child." 

J.  HxTDSTOir. 
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[HATEYEB  shfill  we  do  to  amuse  ourselves,'*  said  Geoii^ 
Walters,  as  be  and  about  half-a-dozen  other  boysi 
hatdly  so  big,  were  lazily  louogiog  aboul;  the*  olafl»* 
room  fire  one  dull,  damp  day  m  October. 

''Wbataay  you  to  a.  game  at  prisoaera' base?" 
said  Philip  HiortQB,  who,  witli  his  hand  upon  the 
bimdie  of  the  door,  had  been  for  some  minutes  entreating  bie  more 
indplent  schoolfAllows  to  come  out  of  doors  and  have  some  fun. 

**  There  aren*t  enough  of  us  for  that,*'  said  Bob  Meacham ;  ^*  but  m 
might  have  a  jolly  game  at  *  oroe»-tiok.*** 

**  I  should  tbick  so,''  said  Sast  MiUward»  '-  aad  nice  figavss  w^ 
•hoiald  look  afler  slipping  and  flplashing  about  in  tbe  juidfor  half-aa- 
beur  8U0h  a  day  as  this.'' 

''Well,  if  you  are-  determined  not  to  go  outside,"  said  Philip 
Horton,  leaving  the  door  and  coming  up  to  the  fire,  '^a  game  at 
'  Jack  of  all  trades  *  would  be  just  the  things— yBob  asd  Sam  aad 

myself  will  be  out  first,  and^ " 

^*  Hold  a.  bit,"  chimed  in.  Charlie  Ford,  from  his  percb  in  the 
window  casement;  ''I  have  a^better  idea  than  that.  Young  Simpkina, 
one  of  the  new  boys,  is  coming  this  way — let  us  have  him  in  aaid  put 
him  through  his  catechism.     Wlmt  saf  youv  (i^eorge  ?  " 

*'  Capital !  '*  cited  all.  the<  boya,  exeeptisg  PtiiHp.  Hertoi^  whe 
tliraw  himself  on  a  seaA  wii^  a  gesture  ot  im^atienoe.  Geoi^ 
Walters  at  ooee  despatched  a  youngster  with  his  compliments  to 
young  Simpkins,  and  a  nequest  that  ba  would  step  into  the  class-room 
for  a  few  minutes. 

"Now  then.  Smith," «aid Wkdters  to  aneffSier boy,  "ytm  sit  by 
tl)e  door,  and  see  be  doesa't  get  out,  aad  we  will  aak  bjox  th#  qnes- 

tWMJS." 

With  that  the  deor  was  pvsbed  open,  and  a.neatly-dressed  lad  of 
about  twelve  entered  the  room.  He  was  a  light- haired,  pale,  timid 
lad,  and  the  look  of  curiosity  and  suppressed  IHin  in  the  eyes  of  his 
schoolfellows  made  him  nervoua  and  bachfoj.  Se  1»ok  hts  seat 
reluctBHtly  on  a  stool  whiflfa  bad'  been  set 'for  him  in  th»  oentnsof  the 
group,  and  George  Walters  at  once  commenced  to^ufiatiottbifli  with 
assumed  sternnebs. 

**  Now,  mv  boy,  what's  your nanra?'**' 

"  Kdwaid'Everard  Siurpkins,"  said  tba  llul^  timidly. 

"I'd-waid  B%^-eTHkrd/*  dra^iad  haaqivaalieBer,  **and  what  on 
earth  do  you  mean  by  coming  tovsaboel  witb.  ••a^.  name  like  that  ?  Do 
they  eall  ytm  all  that  at  home  ?  '* 

**  Yes,"  faintly  answered  the  new  boy,  who  felt  tbat  his  godfathers 


itittl  go&intt^i«  iMd  tone  kktt  a  ^ff  ««fi(M»  'WiMg^  ivkflfn  ISkej  igBn% 
him  that  name.  .  . 

''Weil,  we  iMYM^fot'timeiforitlittttB,  7<Mfxi|p '«q,'' 0%id  Walters, 
**tio  iTi  eliail  tail  3r6a  Had-^-^etteaiber  tiMit  new.  WlMftis  yiw 
IkHl^t^^iB  he  a  gentitfiMiii  F    Ooaie^  ^peak  up." 

'  *'  Ho^he^^be  i»  a^-^^roeery^^iMMrered  fheiad,  kei^itataigly,  Ibr  he 
tras  ^iiite'he«4M«Md  hy  t^q^lion. 

'«*  Oh,*'^  said  Bub  JfteM^am,  4!Mtf hhiif,  '*  I  atti  gflad  1x>'fiiid  he  veedg^ 
duMs  the  fact  thtft  ue  gMeer  oan  oe  a  veoUeBMn/' 

^*  H«ve  you  any  b(oth«r»«r  eisters?*'  aakad  flam  MIUiNiMl. 

'•No/'  Mild  the  fr^twMd  y<m&gitter. 

'«<TheB  T<m  aire  ywir  'Mcitfcteg^e  <M>Vf  datriittg,  I  aupfiowB,''  amew^d 
Charlie  Ford.    '*  I  "Wotfder  ahe  triiM»  ye«  edt  <ef  her  ai^V 

**  Oh,"  8aid  Sam  Mill  ward,  ''«ke  bauilMB  his  hair  ifa  a  ttoKfraing, 
Has  his  Milfflvr,  gi^es  iAm,  a  aaigaratlMc'to  >be|^(iod,  aad  tlnsti  kisses 
hitva<i^  "<w^  kim  to  «iake'fa)aste  hdntt  at  might  to  %e  le^ad  ajg-ain.** 

The  boy  was  sttii  siieftit,  bact  kiaeoleiar  toee  aad'loft  montk  trwitehad 
nerrously. 

''BaeaumtattareaUy  tie  h^  liMle  lad's  mafller  then?"  >asked 
Oe«vge  Waltar8,iaat(«ieof'imdksyii^^^y.  **Oeme,  tell  me,  tkereVi 
adeinrhey.'' 

The  poor  boy  gasped  a  second,  and  then,  as  he  bav6t  into '  teata, 
ke  mM-^^  '  1  haveo^c  4.vy  mother.''*  The  evident  ditftress  of  the  lad  at 
beiojBT  reminded  of  his  great  k»s  stleaieed  fer  a  miaate  hts  t^i^mfittteitt* 
bat  Ohatlie'Ford,  n<M;  billing  that  their  amusement  shimld  he  ended 
setMii,  «aae  forward  with  his  po^et^haiidkterohief,  and' mad,  taaiit- 
ingly,  ''  Here  Edward  Bnwavd,  df y  yomr  eyes  ;  the  little  pet  shouldn't 
beyexed."  The  lad  still  *sohibed^vmlett%,  and  FWd  was  gsing  to 
ivipe  his  eyes  lor  him,  when  a  Am  band  ptifiAied  his  aside,  ai^d  Philip 
Horton  said,  '^  Come,  that's  quite  enough  fan  at  his  expense.  No 
boy  ishall  he  taunted  aho«it <  his  metber  while  I  am  near."  And  turning 
to  the  timid  lad,  who  seemed  half  afraid  lest  this,  too,  ehoakl  pro^re  a 
toiek  of  his  tormentors,  he  said,  'Oeaae  away,  yoan|^ster,'a«d  drv 
yoar  eyes  in' the  passage  hsve  heAne  yon  go  oat  into  the  playgtottiid, 
or  perhaps  someone  else  will  be  teasing  you." 

Hiere  were  some  sig^s  of  dissatisfaetion  at  thts  'preooeilii%,  hut 
Beiten  was  qaite  able  to  hokl  bis  mm  against  any  of  his  sehoe]ftlle#8 
ttcee^ing  Wtikefs,  aad  iie  ttid  vM  ehoeee  to  inter#sre,  far  he  was 
stmiewhat  ashamed  of  the  psit  he  had  taken  in  the  matter.  Be  'tftm 
new  boy  was  soon  freed  from  his  tormentors,  and  in  a  few  misaitfea 
was' walking  aboat  amengljhe  yoanger  hoys  in  the  playgroand. 

There  wanted  still  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  sohooltime,  aad  Hhe 
Iftds  Were'again  woademg  haw  they  ahoatd  fill  up  the  tisM,  when 
the  elass-toam  door  was  eipcraed,  a/ad  John  Bsfiaes,  the  other  nsw  hey, 
stspped  in  to  aeareh  for  «  6l«te  i^hfi<»h  he  had  left  there  before<dinaer. 
Fhilip  Horton  had  not  returned  since  befriending  young  Simpkiais, 
<*^  as  there  was  tkis  thue'no^dkmger'of  interruption  to  their  epert, 
^^0ppo»tttnity  efeatabhMing  B|dim8t«emed  too  good  to  he  tbmwft 
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NEW  BOYS* 


away.    So  at  a  signal  from  Walters  the  door  was  shut,  and  tlie  nev 
boy  was  told  to  sit  down  on  the  stooL 

He  tamed  round  from  his  searcht  with  a  surprised,  but  by  no 
means  frightened  expression,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  at  a  glance  that 
he  was  altogether  different  from  young  Simpkins..  He  seemed  about 
the  same  age,  was  somewhat  shorter,  but  more  sturdy.  He  had 
black  hair,  dark,  piercing  eyes,  and  his  tumbled  appearance  certainly 
gave  no  grounds  for  oallmg  him  a  dandy.  At  the  second  command 
to  sit  on  the  stool,  he  quietly  seated  himself  on  the  nearest  bench, 
with  a  look  that  said  as  plainly  as  possible  that  he  would  not  occupy 
the  seat  pointed  out.  One  of  the  boys  tried  to  compel  him,  but  as 
Walters  saw  he  bad  a  very  obstinate  lad  to  deal  with,  he  allowed  him 
to  sit  where  he  was,  and  commenced  to  question  him. 

"  What's  your  name,  young  'un  ?  " 

The  lad  hesitated  for  a  second,  as  if  considering  whether  he  should 
answer  or  not,  but  apparently  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a 
perfectly  fair  question,  he  coolly  replied,  ^*  You  can  call  me  Jack— 1 
like  that  name  best." 

The  reply  was  such  a  contrast  to  what  he  had  expected  that 
George  Walters  was  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  but  after  a  slight  pause, 
he  said  sharply,  **  I  didn't  ask  you  what  you  like  best — I  asked  jou 
what  your  name  was." 

'^  Well,  then,  Jack  Baines,"  said  the  youngster.  '^  Why  didn't 
you  say  you  wanted  my  surname  as  well." 

Walters  began  to  feel  painfully  conscious  that  they  had  this  time 
caught  a  Tartar,  so  he  nudged  Charlie  Ford  to  put  the  next  question. 

*'  What  does  your  father  do— is  he  a  gentleman  ?  " 

*^  Of  course  he  is,"  said  Baines,  promptly. 

*'  How  do  you  make  that  out  P  "  askea  Charlie,  thinking  to  puzzle 
him. 

*<  Because  he  minds  his  own  business,'^  pluckily  answered  the  new 
boy ;  '*  and  that  is  what  none  of  you  seem  to  do." 

Ford  bit  his  lips  with  vexation  at  the  reply  he  had  called  forth, 
while  eeyeral  of  the  boys — Bob  Meacham  among  the  number — laughed 
outright. 

**  And  pray  what  may  the  business  be  that  your  father  minds?" 
ajsked  Charlie,  sneeringly.  **  Is  he  a  barber,  or  a  baker,or  a  buteher  ?" 

^*  I'll  give  you  his  address,  and  then  you  can  call  and  see,"  was  the 
unabashed  reply,  as  all  except  the  questioner  burst  out  in  a  hearty 
laufi^h. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  answering  my  questions  in  that  way?" 
angrily  demanded  Ford. 

*^  1  mean  just  this,"  said  Baines,  steadying  his  voice  with  some 
difficulty ;  '*  that  I  shall  answer  no  more  questions  from  you  or  sny 
other  boy."  With  that  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  walked  towardi 
the  door. 

Ford  was  wild  with  passion,  and  so,  planting  himself  in  front  of 
the  door,  he  declared  the  new  boy  should  not  go  out  until  he  asked 
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his  permission.  There  was  au  awkward  pause  for  a  few  seconds,  as 
the  boys  stood  facing  eaoh  other;  the  new  boy  measuring  his 
opponent,  and  trying  to  seem  oahn,  although  it  was  plain  to  see  he 
was  trembling  with  excitement.  All  on  a  sudden  he  made  a  dash  at 
Ford,  and  notwithstanding  his  opponent's  advantage  in  size,  he 
managed  to  pull  him  away  from  the  door  and  get  it  a  Uttle  way  open* 
But  Ford  quickly  recovered  from  the  surprise  which  the  attack  had 
given  him,  and  before  Baines  could  get  out  he  caught  him,  and  the 
two  lads,  closing  together  in  a  straggle,  rolled  on  the  class-room 
floor.  Just  then  a  quick,  firm  step  was  heard  in  the  passage,  and 
the  other  boys,  throwing  up  the  window-sash,  sprang  through,  just  in 
time  to  escape  the  eye  of  the  master.  Of  course  the  straggling  lads 
got  UD  at  once,  and  as  the  new  boy  would  not  say  anything  to  throw 
the  blame  on  Ford,  they  both  had  to  write  fifty  extra  lines  as  a  penalty 
for  their  disturbance. 

The  two  lads  never  struggled  again.  Charlie  Ford  could  not 
help  respecting  the  new  boy  for  the  way  in  which  he  had  sheltered  his 
opponent  by  his  silence,  when  he  certainly  expected  him  to  make  the 
very  most  he  could  of  the  matter.  And  so,  when  his  vexation  at 
heiug  laughed  at  had  worn  away,  he  was  quite  friendly  with  Jack 
Baines,  who  had  at  once  established  himself  on  terms  of  easy  familiarity 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  boys. 

As  for  poor  Ned  Simpkins,  the  story  of  his  crying  somehow  got 
into  the  playground,  and  for  a  long  time  he  had  a  miserable  life  of  it. 
But  being  of  an  amiable  and  obliging  disposition,  he  gradually  won 
the  hearts  of  his  schoolfellows,  and  though  for  months  he  was  teased 
about  his  long  name  he  was  safe  from  farther  annoyance. 

The  foregoiD?  is  an  illustration,  and  by  no  means  an  exaggerated 
one,  of  some  of  the  unpleasant  experiences  of  a  '*  new  boy''  at  school. 
His  other  are  almost  all  equally  disagreeable.  We  can  all  recollect 
the  feeling  of  unfamiliarity  with  which  we  entered  on  our  new  duties. 
How  terribly  afraid  we  were  of  the  teachers,  and  how  dreadfully 
severe  we  thought  them  I  How  awkward  we  were  at  the  lessons— 
the  studies  we  liked  most  seemed  altogether  new  and  strange  under 
our  changed  circumstances.  The  lesson-books  were  different,  the 
desks  were  higher  or  lower  than  we  were  accustomed  to.,  and  every- 
thing seemed  designed  to  impress  us  with  the  fact  that  we  were 
**  new  boys." 

But  still  we  could  cheerfully  have  borne  all  this  if  we  had  only 
found  ourselves  among  agreeable  companions,  if  our  schoolfellows 
had  only  done  what  they  could  to  make  us  feel  comfortable.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  both  at  lessons  and  at  play,  they  did  all  they  could 
to  make  us  feel  our  position.  They  left  us  to  learn  the  rules  and 
discipline  of  the  school  as  best  we  could,  never  offering  to  keep  us  from 
disgrace  or  punishment  by  a  hint  that  something  was  wrong,  but 
heartily  enjoying  our  confusion  when  we  were  brought  to  task.  Thus 
we  went  on  writing  whole  pages  out  of  the  wrong  books,  elaborately 
finishing  maps  when  outlines  merely  were  wanted,  learning  by  heart 
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i  cemmittiDg  bkmcbrt  wkicb  n  fidtadlj  word  mould  ha?*  preTwtM. 

I  Bm  tiny  not  oalf  reftisad  to>  Uk^  tiU  awwltest  trouble  to  Mp  Jt% 

;  tfaej  were  at  great  pain*  to  hindarand  pevplax.  *  Wjb  w«va.|»riroiki 

:  Uie  vietinM  of  all  Mnda  of  mMldiitXjokm.    Olvbeoke.  wwe  Idd,  Imtbi 

i^fere  oat  outaDdguvoMa  in  agam^atthawwagplaeee,  ottr««]^ 

lx>oks  were  inked,  oar  diimecsiatarfend  with^  aafedoutHrefltakcgetiNr 

nwdo  at  tuMom^rtablo  as  poasibletf 

Ib  tile  f^ajgvound,  away  fi<om  the  snperntion  of  tbeteaoben, 

mattera  were  ot'  oouree  worse.    W^  wepe  uanUly  treated  aavpeiM 

sAyaogarB,  or  if  asked  te  join  a  game  it  wa«  only,  with  a  viewtoplayiiig 

aeme  ptranh  upon  as.    We  never  feit  safe,    If  we.  sat  en  a  benoh  wt^ 

were*  sure  to  be  opsel    If  we  -stood  ahoat-we  were  in  daager  of  bsisf 

>  hit  by  hftib  thrown  apparently  by  aeeident,  er  we -wsre- dragged  to 

^  the  ground  by  a  piece  of  stoat  string  which  had  been  dexterously 

]  tiip^jpd.  in  a  neose  round  ewr  iegm    Oor  jaokete  were  >  frequeatly 

;  adoraedwith  hieroglyphifle  ia  obalk,  oar  kal8  ware  made  targets  for 

I  others  to  throw  at,  ana  we-  onmelTes  were  always  in  the  way  to  kt 

I  Imocked  down  by  some  rade  player. 

And  it  is  not  only  at  soheol  that  '^ttBewHoy-"  has.tesu0iP. 

;  The  same  experiences  await  him  in  tlie  workshop  or  the  emiatingw 

I  house.  The  ^*new  boy''  is  usually  made  the- butt  of  all  theetale  jekei 

i  of  his  workmates.    He  is  sent  on  the  meet- absurd  erranda,  set  to  do 

;  impossible  tbiivgs,  and  geaeraUy  made  to  look  and<£sel  aa  .foolish  aad 

ijdiculous  as  possible.  And  if  the  ^^new>  boy''  shoukl  go  to  reside  ml  the 

premises,  his  troableo  are  e^en  greater.    In  a  strauge  town^  perhaps 

without    a   frieodv    he    f^nda    him«elf    oontinually  subjeotsd   to 

pcaoiieal  jokes   of  the  most*  unpleasant  okaraeter.    At   no  time 

18  he  secure  from  his  tormenters^^Ddoora  or.  out,  at  bannoss  or 

atlfisure,  day  or  night,  he  is  rekmtUssly  perseouted  and  aaaoyed 

But  eyen-  here  it  is  genially  the  yeuogstera  who  keep  him  io 

torment.    The  older  workmen  or  senior  olerks  seldom  stoop  to  saok 

foUy. 

Saw  why  is  it  that  yovtng  f^lks  are  such  tj^ante'  to  eaehother  l 

Why  do  they  take  suoh  delight  in  terrifying,  nddouling,  and  teasing 

**  new  boys?'*    Perhaps  one  of  the  chief  motives  is-  revenge.    They 

remember  very  distiaetly  how  uncomfortable  they  felt  when  they 

were  "  new  boys,"  and  they  recollect,  too,  how  they  were  taken  in 

hand  by  the  bigger  boys,  a«d  plagued  and  threiitened  audi  tormented 

j  by  them  until  they  folU  half  inclined  to  oatran.it,  and  never  come  to 

sohool  again.     Az»d  so  they  feel  some  sort'  of  satiefoction  in  serving 

others  in  the  same  unpleasant  mannW)  they  feel  a  gratifieotion  in 

watching  thedisotimfart  and  vexation<of  other ^*  new  boys,"  and  almost 

II  oonyinee  themselves  that  since  they  were  worriediand  anm^ed  it  is 

Ij  onlr  right  they  in  their  turn  should  haraM  othere.     They  80001-  to 

reckon  it  merely  a  part  of  the  *'  give  and  take  of  life^^'*  and  doobtieii 

many  an  apprentice  solaces  himself  under  the  petty  perseouttono  of  hii 

i^opmates  with  the  thought  that,  in  a  yecur  or  so  he  wiU  hav^  ^ 

IL. 
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afpportanify  t)f  indulghig  hkiniadteie^vMM  wib  ^n  Ike  ssme  -wfty  ai  the 
eaqiense  of  tome  Other  '^^-neir  boy.*' 

But  the  chief  reason  for  the  annoyances  to  which  "  new  buys'" 
8re'8ub|eoted  its  to  be  found  in  the*  dove  of  tyranny  wfaioh  seemsalniost 
nal&iunl  aimong  mhoeiboys.    It  hear  be«n  and  th«tt  there«re  nogtealer 

SMAtB  thsKi- schoolboys,  and  there 'eertahily  are  but'few«oHoolsiwbieTe 
e  bigfrer  boys  are  nOt  strongly  temped  to  become  eueh.  It  ie 
impossible  that  the  nuastdr  tan  be  •personally  awofe  of  aU  thatpaBsee 
in 'the  oiass,  the  playgroaad,  and  the  domritory;  and  it -would  be 
wrong' to  remedy  thkn  by  enoonraging  tile-bearing.  And  so  itaisiiaUy 
bappoBB  that  the  bigger  boys  &id  themse^ires  pomeseed  of  almost 
aibeolute  sway  ov«r  their  younger  sohoolfellewe,  and  as  a  oonseqixenoe 
they  indalge  their  oapiices  and  JEtmuse  theaiselvos  at  the  expense  of 
others.  And  if  this  is  the  oase  with  the  old  soholars,  how  muek 
more 'likely  is  a  *'Bew  boy  ''  tdallinforpevseoUtiotn?  In'nine^eascB 
out  of  ten  it  may  be  supposed  hehas  not  a  friend  iu' the  school,  aod 
as  big  and  little  boys  equally  enjoy  the  sight  of  his  oonfusioD,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  older  ones  indulge  their  love  of  mischief  to  the  utmost, 
and  iind  a  pleasure'  in  the  sport  proportioned  to  the  unhappiness  of 
their  yiotim. 

Now  how  mnofh  better  it  lirould  be  if 'tihe  golden 'vnle,  <'  Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  have  them  do  to  you/'  were  constantly  praotised; 
if  boys  w^ould  just  for  a  minute  or  two  imagine  themselves  in  the 
place  of  the  **  new  boy.''  If  they  remeniber  the  vexatdon  and  annoys 
ance  they  suffered,  when  they  were  ^*  new  boys,"  it  ought  to  mova 
them  to  sympathy  for  others, 'and  prompt  them  to  do  all  they  can 
to  promote  their  comfort  and  happiness,  instead  of  trying  to  ioorease 
the  feeling  of  strangeness,  which  is  quite  unpleasant  enough  of  itself. 
If  any  good  resulted  from  treating  a  ''new  boy*'  roughly,  it  mi^ht 
be  some  excuse  for  its  unkindness,  but  it  can  only  produce  ill-will, 
malice,  and  revenge.  It  does  harm  not  only  to  the  ''new  boy," 
but  to  his  persecutors,  for  it  tends  ^  maJke  them  heartless  im 
i&eonsiderate. 

And  besides,  it  is  a  very  oowardly  praotiee,  and  as  English  hcf^ 
profess  to  hate  cowardice  mora  than 'simost  anything  else,  the^  ought 
at  on  ee  to  abandon  it.  Ko  matter »how  muoh  a,  bey  may  relish  siioh 
fan,  he  is  not  very  likely  to  treat  a  schoolfellow  as  he  ooesa  "  new 
boy."  He  dare  not  do  it.  Altheugh  the  sufferer  might  not  oomplatn 
to  the  master,  he  would  be  almost  sure  to  ^appeal  for  proteobioa  to  soma 
Other  big  boy,  whose  ^voar  he  had  ^'gained  at  some  time  or  other. 
Bmt  when  the  tyrant  gets  hold  of  a  fresh  lad,  who  has  no  friends  in 
the  school,  who  does  not  even  know  the  rules,  and  who  is  qtute 
frightened  by  the  strangeness  of  his  Burfoundings,  he  knows  be  oon 
do  pretty  muoh  what  he  4ikes,  and  so,  eoward*like,  he  delights  in 
tormenting  his  helpless  schoolfellow.  It  is  not  often  that  the  "aew 
boy  '*  has  the  daring  to  withstand  his  oppressor's  authority,  and  if  he 
should  be  so  bold  there  are  always  plenty  of  cowardly  on-look<Brs  to 
enforce  his  submissioa    As  a  rule,  the  most  constant  tormentonrof 
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« new  boys  '*  are  the  very  lads  who  would  not  have  the  courage 
to  annoy  anyone  else — they  are  often  the  greatest  cowards  in  the 
school 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  boy  who  reads  this  will  ever  again  seek 
to  amuse  himself  by  tormenting  his  schoolfellows ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  he  will  help  all  *'  new  boys  "  either  at  school  or  at  business 
as  much  as  he  can,  protect  them  wnere  possible  from  the  persecutions 
of  others,  and,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  try  to  make  them  forget 
the  unpleasantness  of  their  position.  We  need  neyer  fear  losing 
respect  by  such  conduct,  indeed  it  is  the  surest  way  to  win  the  esteem 
ana  loye  of  those  by  whom  we  are  surrounded.  Lotus,  therefore, 
neyer  forget  that  **  new  boys"  in  aoy  position  in  life  have  quite 
enough  of  discomfort  and  annoyance  in  the  ordinary  course,  and  haye 
therefore  a  claim  upon  our  sympathy  and  forbearance.  KemembericfK 
our  own  experience,  let  us  giye  them  such  assistance  as  we  should 
haye  liked  when  in  similar  circumstances. 


HONESTY   IS   THE   BEST   POLICY. 

JHIS  was  one  of  the  mottoes  by  which  good  old  Mrs.  Nant- 
yille  had  trained  up  her  family.  For  many  years  she  had 
been  left  a  widow ;  but  God  supplied  the  place  of  the  absent 
one,  and  gaye  her  health  and  strength  to  bring  her  lads  up 
in  the  paths  of  goodness  and  sobriety.  And  now  in  her  old 
age  they  were  able  to  stand  around  and  protect  her  from  the  rough 
blasts  of  life ;  to  giye  comfort  and  happiness  to  that  fond  mother 
who  had  so  often  ministered  to  their  wants. 

Frederick  was  the  youngest  of  Mrs.  Nantyille's  sons.  At  an  early 
age  he  had  been  placed  in  one  of  the  principal  warehouses  in  the 
town,  where  he  soon  rose  in  the  esteem  of  his  masters.  But  this  very 
favour  in  which  Frederick  came  to  be  held  nearly  brought  about  hu 
ruin.  It  is  not  often  that  young  men,  when  they  suddenly  become 
possessed  of  good  salaries,  can  withstand  the  temptations  which  almost 
seem  to  be  showered  upon  them  from  every  side.  If  they  have  had 
need  to  exercise  prudence  before,  when  their  income  was  comparatively 
small,  how  much  greater  need  now  that  more  is  at  command.  Bat 
Frederick  did  not  look  at  it  in  this  light.  He  was  bent  upon  having 
enjoyment  with  the  money  at  his  disposal  He  indulged  in  every 
kind  of  excess ;  at  the  theatre,  music-hall,  or  beerhouse,  where  life 
and  gaiety  were  carried  on,  there  he  was  sure  to  be  met  with  his 
debasing  companions.  And  all  this  was  the  more  painful  because  it 
was  done  in  secret ;  in  secret  as  regarded  his  mother,  who  was  under 
the  impression  that  her  boy  was  working  hard  to  earn  an  honourable 
name,  and  who  attributed  his  late  hours  to  time  spent  at  his  books ; 
and  in  secret  to  his  relatives  and  friends,  who  had  no  idea  of  the  mis- 
guided course  he  had  already  taken.     Fortunately,  however,  an 
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inoident  oooorred  which  served  to  cheok  his  sinfal  life.  Frederick 
eame  home  one  night  very  intoxicated,  and  in  a  hoastftil  manner 
showed  a  handfal  of  gold  to  his  mother.  Mrs.  Nantville  was  shocked 
at  seeing,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  one  of  her  sons  drank;  bat 
her  fear  knew  no  bounds  when  she  s&w  the  money. 

*' Frederick,  where  hare  you  been  to?"  she  exclaimed,  almost 
in  breathless  words. 

«( Been  to  ?  '*  replied  he,  with  a  drunken  stare  at  his  mother, 
"  why  IVe  been  to  the  governor's,  and  we've  had  a  spree." 

This  was  false,  and  his  mother  knew  it.  Poor  Frederick !  He 
did  not  know  what  he  was  saying,  so  completely  was  he  stupified 
with  drink.  His  mother  could  make  no  sense  of  him  that  nig  tit,  so 
the  only  course  was  to  wait  till  morning.  But  when  morning  came  how 
did  the  culprit  feel,  think  you?  Yery  poorly,  indeed,  through  bodily 
pain ;  but  sick  at  heart  tot  fear  they  might  get  to  know  at  home  of 
the  money  in  his  possession.  Poor  lad  !  He  had  had  a  good  religious 
training,  his  early  steps  had  been  directed  to  the  Sunday-school  and 
chapel,  where  he  was  taught  to  serve  the  Lord  and  shun  evil ;  but 
here,  by  on6  gigantic  stride  as  it  were,  he  found  himself  in  the  grasp 
of  Satan.  How  his  soul  within  him  cried  aloud  for  help !  how  he 
longed  to  unfold  everything  to  that  fond  mother,  and  receive  her 
comfort  and  forgiveness  I  And  God  heard  his  prayer,  and  brought 
about  his  reformation  in  a  wonderful  manner.  Frederick  made  a 
candid  confession  to  his  mother  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  got  the 
money. 

It  was  a  sad  tale,  but  yet  not  an  unusual  one.  His  downfall  had 
been  the  result  of  betting.  How  many  young  men  can  attribute 
their  misery  to  this  accursed  amusement !  They  first  begin  their 
career  by  betting  that  So-and-so  cannot  jump  over  a  certain  wall ; 
having  been  successful  in  this,  their  first  attempt,  they  go  a  line 

farther,  and  bet  that  Mr. will  run  Mr. a  mile.     Is  not  this 

a  fact,  dear  reader  ?  Have  not  hundreds  of  youths  been  ruined  in 
this  manner  P  So  it  was  that  Frederick  was  nearly  ruined.  He  had 
risen  step  by  step  in  the  service  of  Satan,  until,  when  near  the  top 
of  the  ladder,  the  evil  one  had  whispered  to  him,  ^^  Well  now,  do 
something  very  grand,  and  then  you  shall  be  my  right  hand  friend  " ; 
and  in  accordance  with  this  wish  he  had  robbed  his  master.  Oh,  my 
dear  young  friends,  never  listen  to  the  calls  of  Satan ;  for  if  you  do 
he  will  assuredly  separate  you  from  your  best  friends  on  earth,  and 
from  your  best  and  onli/  Friend  in  heaven ! 

The  morning  after  Frederick  had  come  home  so  very  intoxicated 
his  mother  jnarched  up  into  his  bedroom,  hoping  to  have  a  fall  ex- 
planation from  him.  She  had  an  idea  that  the  poor  lad  would  only 
be  too  glad  to  unfold  everything  to  her,  so  that  he  might  obtain  her 
forgiveness.  And  so  she  went  into  his  presence,  hoping  with  a  deep, 
fervent  hope  that  he  would  lay  his  weary  head  on  her  bosom,  and 
tell  her  all,  so  that  she  might  comfort  him,  and  help  to  bring  him 
fight  with  the  world,  and  with  his  Heavenly  Master. 


tttitnn-  iit-ii 
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Pred«riok  iiTas  IHm  first  to  speak  Witea  she  "^frtrnt  mto  iW  ^moft. 
'<  GMod  iiM«ih|g,  msdidr,"  be  ISeobly  84id,  fer  Im  faeftd  «  fe«rM  kwi^ 
ftofae. 

His  Mdther^tfndtMr^  bfai  kliidly^  nt  the  eame  Dine  mdkkig'if  « 
his  bpdside. 

"Weil,  my^afrhoy,  h«w«re  fsa  ii«w?*'  and,  asoiwy  «ltf*ther 
can  do,  she  stroked  the  hair  back  from  his  forehead,  si^wiglitMtfA  tbe 
pillow,  lAtfde  the  bedcktlies  dtraig^,  -and  fifiished  witfh  ^ivis^  Mm  a 
hearty  kiss.    This  )mt  -wan  lioo  wiifh.  itft  Frederick. 

"Mother,  oan  y^^ti  fof^ire me P"  he  cried,  p(iteaa8ly,^a8  ijb»  tears 
rdfkd  dotm  b^s  clkeelrs. 

Bat  \v  hwt  need  to  ask  fliaft  ?  Bad  twt  tite  kiss  iv%ich  hift  m^flkst 
had  giten  him  hee^i  fcill  ef  love  and  tendcmciess,  smd  was  net  t^ala 
Gtiffieieot  testisKW^  that  he  was  for^ven?  But  poor  FrcMieridk, 
wetcnded  *^th  the  thought  6(f  hie  pant  trttbsgfressidBs,  imagined  thil; 
he  '*evei'  could  be  pardosed. 

"  My  dettr  ch3d,  no  one  is  ttofe  sotvy  ikam  I  am  tc  see  tlfit'yMi 
have  depatted  f^oitL  0od*8  ways,  and  tt^m.  that  pious  teaehing  n^itfi 
I  have  always  eitfteavdifred  to  give  you,  in  otnkrr  tb»t  you  might  lb 
prepared  to  fi>?ht,  in  a  ChristiaiA-tike  nasn^,  the  battles  of  tkkM^; 
btit  theft  yuu  know,  Frederick,  1^«re  is  fergiveness  for  <mr  pant's^, 
and  I  am  8«re,  my  dear  bey,  thttt  if  yen  ptay  to  €k)d  eamevtif  Be 
will  pa'rdett  y«n  for  whart^  ycTn  have  done.''  And  tbcfn,  harvkig  Htm 
spoken  to  her  een,  Mrs.  fi«iifevllk's  tea;9s  drep^ed  elewly  on  to  <te 
counterpane. 

Frederick  then  mtde  %,  e«»did  eottfessicm  to  his  m^&s&r.  He  told 
hew  one  of  his  fellow-deYks  had  indtueed  him  to  go  to  a  singisg-meii 
to'spettd  «,  "pleaieant  nishV'  ft<^  there*  he  had  got  tnised  t(p  *#itk 
fitest  ymifig  tieA  w)to  maide  be^  «M  who,  'after  a  deal  ef  persuwaidi^ 
cenpled  wiHh  sundyy  "  dris^ks/'  had  at  length  mwMiged  to-^thiflbJi 
their  etisrrches. 

Bttt  this  was  xiet^aU.  HA't^ng  otide  joisefd  their  soeiety,  h^mtiti 
di  ce^Ec  de»«s  they  did.  He  xttn^t  always  haive  plenty  of  m»mt  (tt 
hhn,  dHttk  as  ittu^h  beer  «s 'he  poeeibly  consM,  and  nevet  be  witMH 
a  cigttr  in 'MS' moutk.  in  ttd^ionto  these  acoot»plii3hm««le  ]»fM 
got  ittte  Ihte  hsibiilt  of  betting,  and  lostlafge  smttis'of  moiieyk  Aai 
iM)W  came  the  *psiiAftil  paf t  of  his  sto^.  BAVhig  be«i  «i[)  uiribiitftiMte 
as  to  get  over  bead  and  eara  in  debt,  iie  had  been  kd  on  1^  SttUlB  # 
take  sotfe  ef  hie  mMsterSs  money. 

"  And  now,  Frederick^  I  Want  yoin  hc^neeily  te  afitfWer  sue  tMi 
i^stion,''  said  Mrs.  Nantville,  when  her  eon  had  finii^fed.  **  How 
mndi  mtfirey  have  yo^  taken  of  your  master's?  Is  it  ^ty,  ^^aOy^  (* 
«e?renty  pKKiBids,  of  mc^e  ?** 

'^  Yes,  mother,  move  than  thone  ffumisK^it  is  o/tm  h«ndi^  !^ 

The  truth  was  out  at  laet^     Mrs.  Nantville,  however,  ben  It 

bftfvely,  smd  lesino  time  in  trying  to  clear  up  her  son's  diagtwc»> 

&^  wei!it  to  his  employers,  and  told  l^em  all  the  circumstances,  aaid 

begged  of  them  1^4$e  leni«nt  with  her  eon.    And  who  eould  Ustea  I* 
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that  mother*s  pleading  without  granting  her  request  ?  Frederick  was 
forgiyen,  and  onoe  more  restored  in  his  master's  coDtidence ;  for, 
before  it  had  bMn  his  evil  mkilbrtnne  to  mmi  with  bad  companions, 
he  had  served  tboio  maitdra  ikitKlully ;  and  now,  ia  the  lad's  troable, 
thej  &]ipw«d  tbtir  Cltu^t«lia&  filing  hj  placing  fresh  trust  ia  him. 
And  ilHt>  tf«ife  wmt^mwf  ia^fiUm  by  Frederick.  He  studied  their 
i{ite|0Mi»  IMMW  mMmmtf-im  w»r ;  to  his  loving,  indulgent  m^tlMr 
htM)ai<»iu«biMMi(^aoqifortaiiA  ha^^ineas;  and  to  hi<»  SeAvenlf 
I^tb«et  who  tbiNMifliaii^  all  his  miafortune  had  never  d«ifiitod  himi 
te4«P0tod.  tlM  reuAkubf  of  lui  lift  to  Sia  Mryioe. 

MOUNT  TABOB. 

|H2Sift(m»  oftiwjnMtittttMitMf  «Bd.iii«Afkabt4»  iu)Qi>teiiiii 
in  f akatiaa*  Jbn»Q$  th#  J««» H-wii *Jfaibbi«iie«i^iag thai 
tb»  Tmpla  ought  of  rii^t  to  hmm  btin  bwli  h»fx»,  bat  was 
■Hntr#d(  by  an  eKpwsa  rwriftfeton  to  b»  mmML  w  Xottwt  Moriab^  It 
fWtWBla  to  tii«  oye»  as  a«Mi  froR  tho  diateBiNi»  a  btautifal  appAaran«9, 
Itojaf  >•o^«y«llMtrioal  in  ito  piopofti«Bt»  wdjnNiadfid  off  like  a  hemi- 
flphmi^  ^varying  eomawbat  a* nmni  fioni  dift)f«nt  directioiui^  Ita 
lw)ili^.ki«4liBwtod  at  1009  feat  li  Vim  aboHl  m  or  eight  milaa  doe 
Mat  jfeoflft  Hassanotb*  The  panonaiM  •pmid  k$tom'ib»m  who  stand  on 
lil^attaiinitrol  Tabor  ioolndM  aa  gvaat »  vMiofty  of  objaoia  of  nalural 
hmiiy  aoA  oC  saoMd  aaid^hiatcdo  intaiirt  M^i»y  out  to  be  eeoA  from 
«9f  fOMltoii  in  tho  Holy  Laxid. 

Auiy  itaiiitioa  tixed  upon  thia  mount  aa  tbo  eeaooof  tlie  Saviour's 
toixvifiguration,  and  in  tbo  monastio  agon,  partly  ia  cQ»«equence  of 
<ltf»briiof»  it  was  orowdad  with  harmito'  Fiom  tb<e  earliest  period  it 
mm  one  of  the  shrinaa  whiob  pilgriioa  to  tha  Holy  Land  regarded  as 
aaaaiad  duty  to  boAoar  with  their  prasaofia  and  their  prayers.  The 
aanaotit^ss  of  thia  teadiiimi  ia  noW  aallad  in  question,  because  the 
Bmageli^  nArraUve  saya  tbat  Jeraatook  His  disciples  *<up  into  a 
bigk^moiiAtoiu  apart, '^  so  that  they  wmf»  alone  by  themselves,  whereas 
itiaaaid  it  is  suscepUbU  of  proof  from  the  Old  Testameat  that  a 
ftrftreaa  or  town  existed  ou  it  from  very  early  times,  and  so  it  is 
noiaUy  oartain  that  ia  the  days  of  Christ  it  must  have  been  inhabited. 
Wall»  it  maf  ba  ^ ;  yet  our  imagination  refuses  to  obey  the  dictates 
of  aajyi  oriticiauit  and  dissociate  Tabor  from  the  Transfiguration,  for 
''if  one  might  choose  a  place  which  he  would  deem  peculiarly  fitting 
for  so  sublime  a  transaction,  there  is  none  certainly  which  would  so 
entirely  satisfy  our  feelings  in  this  respect  as  the  lofty,  majestic 
beautiful  Tabor." 
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TRUE    MANHOOD. 

I  AN,  oooupying  the  highest  place  in  the  earthly  creation,  is 
endowed  with  corresponding  superior  qualities  of  body,  mind, 
and  spirit.  Physical  powers  have  oeen  given  to  him  for 
useful  action  ;  mental,  for  the  acquisition  and  inyestigation  of  truth, 
and  spiritual  for  the  apprehension  and  enjoyment  of  God.  It  depends 
upon  nimself,  therefore,  whether  he  rises  to  the  dignity  of  his  high 
calling,  or  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  animaL  The  fullest  scope  is 
allowea  him,  and  he  who  lives  in  the  healthful  and  legitimate  exercise 
of  all  his  faculties  alone  fulfils  the  sublime  purposes  of  his  creation. 
He  who  makes  the  soul  the  servant  of  the  body  degrades  his  man- 
hood, and  becomes  the  prey  of  eviL  Foes  within  and  without  acquire 
a  mastery.over  him  which  he  cannot  overcome.  He  desires  to  get  free, 
Int  la  powerless.  His  bondage  began  in  unmanly  indulgences,  which 
Boon  enslaved  his  entire  mannood.  Indulgences  such  as  smoking  and 
drinking  are  regarded  by  many  young  men  as  manly,  and  youths 
ivill  undergo  great  discomfort  in  order  to  acquire  them.  What  a 
description  of  the  tyro  smoker  is  given  by  Alexander  Smith,  tiie 
young  Scotch  poet,  who,  describing  his  companions  in  a  city  ware- 
LoTise,  says  of  one : — 

"  And  there  was  one 
Who  strove  most  valiantly  to  be  a  man, 
Whe  smoked  and  still  got  sick,  drank  hard  and  woke 
Each  morn  with  headache ;  his  poor  timorous  voice 
Trembled  beneath  the  burden  of  the  oath 
His  bold  heart  made  it  bear." 

It  is  one  of  the  most  painful  features  of  modern  civilisation  that  mere 
lads  are  falling  victims  to  the  vices  we  have  named,  which  are  under- 
mining the  life  of  our  nation. 

Again,  the  athlete  is  admired  as  a  fine  specimen  of  manhood,  and 
80  far  he  may  be.  We  do  not  depreciate  exercises  by  which  the  body 
is  strengthened  for  greater  endurance ;  but  we  cannot  overlook  the 
fact  that  muscular  power  is  toa  often  attained  at  the  expense  of  the 
mind.  The  man  whose  highest  ambition  is  to  excel  in  rowing, 
mnning,  or  jumping,  is  little  better  than  a  mere  animal.  Under 
certain  circumstances  these  exercises  are  harmless,  and  even 
beneficial.  What  we  protest  against  is  pie  disposition  to  regard 
them  as  superior  to  mental  acquirements. 

Dr.  Watts,  who  was  small  of  stature,  was  once  in  a  coffee-house, 
when  he  overheard  a  gentleman  ask  rather  contemptuously,  *^  What  I 
is  that  the  great  Dr.  Watts  ?  "  whereupon  the  Doctor  repeated  the 
following  stanza  from  his  lyric  poems  :-r- 

**  Were  I  so  tall  as  reach  the  pole, 
Or  grasp  the  ocean  with  a  span, 
I  must  be  measured  by  my  soul — 
The  mind's  the  standard  of  the  man.** 
But  mind  alone  cannot  constitute  true  manhood.  A  man  may  poaaoBS 
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a  highly-oultiyated  and  riohly-endowed  intellect,  an  elegant  and 
refined  taste,  philosQf kk^  aAamejiy  and  yet  be  spiritually  ignorant 
and  morally  Tile.  Swift,  Yoltaireft  Burny,  Byron,  and  many  otban 
conflrm  our  atotement  **  It  was  an  easy  thing,'' as  ProfeofBor  BJmIm 
imparka;  *^for  Lord  Byron  to  be  a  great  poet;  it  waamerek'iixi* 
dulging  hia  nature;  be,  waa  an  ea^e,  and  must  iiy;  battoii$7t 
curbed  bis  wilful  humour,  aoothied  bis  fretful  disoontent^  and  hmfii, 
tq  bebaye  lite  a  reasonable  being  and  a  gentlemfgi>  that  waa  a 
difloult  matter,  which  he  does  not  9eem  ev«r  seriously  to  hme 
a^mpted.  Hia  life,  thoDeforo,  with  alt.  bk  gipnius  and  fttl  of 
oaoaaional  sublimity,  wa«,  on  tb^  whole,  a.terriblei  failure,  aodfk.9|i9n^. 
-warning  to  all  wbo  are  willing  to  take  a  lemon*'* 

Having  referred  to  seme  false  ideas  of  manlinoas,  it  doTolires  v^^ 
m  to  show  what  constitutes  true  manhood*  In.  our  judgment,  U9». 
laaobood  is  attained  when  all  t^e  faoiiltiey  of  our  nature  exist  m  a< 
healthy  ajid  vigorous  condition*  A  true  Chiistian  is  the  .hiffb^tiyps 
ojf  a  man.  Dr.  Livingstone  was  such  a  one.  Qe  was  one  of  tbe«ia<W^ 
heroio^  self-denying  men  tbat  ever  Uved;  a  niighty  man,  ama^<^ 
pith,  purpose,  enduruice,  and  tenaeity ;  a  man  of  gpe%^  faith,  aod 
holy  hope,  a  martyr  to  a  grand  purpose  of  philanthropy.  1m  brief^ 
true  manhood  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the  legitimalio  ojipeciDiiM  of  all 
the  fiEU^ulties,  and  especially  the  spiritual  faoulties.  B. 


LITTLE  CB0WKR 

(A  SE^SCOJf,  FOft  COXX^DSSK.     BT  CI  l4«AJC^s> 

DARB  say  many  of  the  boys  who. read  the  JirvBirrpR  bays 
often  wished  that  they  were  kings,  and  had  palaces  ift 
which  to  live,  attended  by  servants  wearing  beauUfvl 
clothing  and  smiling  faces,  perhaps  some  boys  who  ^ 
read  ''Little  Crowns  *'  may  have  had  a  day-dreavi  abPB^ 
what  he  would  do,  buy,  and.  give,  if  only  h^  Qould  be  a  kingi  sod 
wear  a  crown, 

I  thinJ^  I  can  hear  one  boy  say:  '*If  I  were  a  king! wonld 
remove  from  this  small  house  to  a  much  larger  one  in.  LcukIiPQ* 
Father  should  go  no  more  to  the  forge ;  and  mother  should  not  work 
so.  hard  as  she  now  does*  I  would  not  let  her  shed  another  tsar 
beoaus(»  she  had  not  money  suffioleot  to  buy  John  a  new  jacket,, oc  j 
Mary  a  new  hat.  I  would  make,  the»  all  wK  and.  give  tbw.* 
beautiful  home  near  my  own." 

Formother*8  sake  I  am  sorry  Toannottell  you  how  to  become  a  king 
and  rule  a  nation  :  but  I  can  teUall  bpySi  apd  girls  too,  of  *  kittle 
crowns  '*  which  they  miay  weair :  crowns  of  mone  real  value  than  any 
olnaterof  diawends  wjl^ohteiyeff  gnawed  anMMrehlftkciov^ 
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I.  The  first  fff  whioh  I  wfU  teU.TMi  19  tkveFOwn  of  obedienoe. 
This  always  looks  brij^t  upon  the  head  it  fits,  and  it  fits  none  so 

well  as  the  yomgoae.  '*  Qbedienee/*  M^ys  ailL<6td  wpitev,  ^*is  twofold — 
that  which  is  given  te  God,  that  which  is  ,giyen  to  man."  The 
Bible  teaches  young  people,  and  old  ones  too,  to  observe  both. 
*'  Honour  thy  father  and  tfiyme^dr,  thilt  tiiy  days  loay  be  Icntg  trpoii 
tiielemd  wtvioh  the  Li^rd  thy  Gk)d ^¥€ilh  thee,''  i»  the  teaching  of  th* 
^id  ^etmanacFot,  whitot  «he  JT^io'iipeaks^f  l^isas  t^e  *'  iirst  cdrntturd 
Wi4!lipv6fDli«e.'' 

&ifioiDeage8pa)i9tfliil  OMiitfAriyd  Wtts  eemddered  so  impovtan^^ 
IHitt#0r,  that  one  natkm  ^tevttlned  i»  ^nifiish  with  dsdth  every  son 
titro  woald  not  obey  th^e  eoBsniMtd  f^f  'his  fibther,  nor  listtdn  %o  the 
ViA^  of  his  nM>«her.  Of  this  yen  fiiaiy  tettd«n«eoou&t  iii  Beftt.  x^, 
%^'^^\.  Parental  obediefiee  i»«  &tmn  it^Moh  every  boy  aad  «te]y 
gk^l  may  ftnd  ought  %b  ween*. 

Ofc^dienoe  should  n«lt,  bmvm^,  tfftd  ^th  p«rm»ts.  BegiMiittg 
tketis,  it  shouM  rise  ittto  timt  Mgtter  and,  if  possible,  more  lu)]^ 
<ll)edi«iioe  to  the  eonnnimds  eif  Jesus,  whiicfhtttie  alirg«iveniQ  Icrve.  (Mutt 
k^,  37.)  The  boy  or  giH'Who  listens  to  -and  obeys  His  eoaHtiaadi^ 
WeWBtk'iSto^B.  whioh kecrps dtnfypaiiis it&m theheacl, dAd^pangslrMla 

II.  Anofhet  little  em«i<a  16  lete. 

This  is  a  bright,  sparkling  crown,  which  Jesus  Sifti6elfbti*|fl 
ItU'tlte  Way  fr(»n  heav«»fi  ^  give  t&eimy  little  luUoWer  ei  Bis  Who  is 
willing  to  wear  it. 

^ould  mft  yon  like  ^iMte  iMs'ffMWn?  I  am  mte  y(m  Wmdd. 
ttttt  y«n  mufst  uvtdeyMiMQd  it  is  not  git«ti  to  amy  ^me  in  whom  tlwire  iii 
Md^try  hatred.  No,  yonittnftt|mt  etrt»6f  yeras'littlshMttt&ailfeeliiil^ 
tt^mt^tf^^ti^  s&n.    Yon  taiMSt  \cm  and 

"  Pray  for  those  who  hate  yoo, 
If  any  such  4here  be,  *  * 

tf7^*Wtfttt  JesUfr'Ift  give  yott^this'lftowti^ctf  love. 

Itl.  The  hist  mde  ettmn  ^^hiefa  Wd  will  nm  ipeaik  (4tAit  W« 
1B%M  speak  6f  tnaoy  meite)  is  the  ••»'ofOW«  ef  glory.'* 

This  is  the  brightetft  dttd  be«t  6t  dH.  If  the  bettvlty  and  biij^tMift 
ttf'iittttrtwns  everwwn  in  this  world  Were  fmt  together  *s  one,  tl»e 
♦'•erttwn  of  ghvty "  wottld  outshine  even  tlm*.  Its  brighuwss  wfil 
iMfer  lose  its  lustre ;  its  gloty  shall  ncK  pass  away.  This  may  b* 
iwm  by  eveiy  child.  Manythat  we  hate  known  arenow  wearitigsu#k 
tfnywnSw  There  are  many  of  them  in  the  storehouse  of  Jesus,  Watllk% 
t$t  those  heads  Which  have  Worn  theoi-owns of  obedienoeand  love. 

In  oiottclusion  let  me  say,  that  if  you  would  Kveamoog  the  happy 
angels,  and  walk  over  the  golden  streets  of  heaven,  crowned  with  gloiy 
and  bcmour,you  must  in  wbworid  lire  a  lifo  of  obedieaice,  geo&eii^ 
WMikire. 


--  — 
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SCrENOE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

ChAFTXB    XIX. — HiSTOBT    OF    ASTBOlTOMr. 

(^Continued froni page  272.) 

[EBTHA.     "  Who  was  Copernicus  ?  " 

'^  He  was  a  natiye  of  Thorn,  a  city  in  Frasaia,  just 
bordering  on  Poland.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1472, 
studied  at  Cracow  and  Rome,  and  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years  he  closely  obserred  the  heavenly  bodies,  hoping  to 
find  in  their  moyements  some  agreement  with  the  tables 
of  Ptolemy.  In  this  endeavour  he  was  so  disappointed  that  he  began 
to  doubt, whether  the  last  of  the  Greek  astronomers  had  been  correct 
in  his  belief  that  the  earth  was  stationary.  Further  examination 
oonyinced  him  that  not  the  earth  but  the  sun  was  stationary,  while 
the  earth  and  the  other  planets  revolved  around  him.  When  he  had 
reached  this  conclusion  he  was  afraid  to  make  it  known,  lest  by  so 
doing  he  should  rouse  opposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  held  the 
doctrine  of  Ptolemy,  and  so  bring  punishment  upon  himself.  He 
therefore  continifed  his  observations,  and  sought  proofs  in  support  of 
his  own  opinions,  not  publishing  them  unm  very  near  the  close  of 
life.  It  is  said  that  he  received  the  last  sheet  of  his  book  on  ^e  day 
before  he  died." 

Hfbbsbt.  "  Were  the  opinions  of  Copernicus  generally  accepted 
when  his  book  was  published  ?  " 

'^  They  were  not.  The  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  Copemican 
system  seemed  to  have  no  attraction  for  the  adherents  to  the  system 
of  Ptolemy,  and  the  views  of  the  great  Polish  astronomer  were  evezy* 
where  distrusted  merelv  because  they  were  opposed  to  the  generally- 
accepted  opinions,  and  were  contrary  to  the  Eomish  Church's  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures. 

Annie.  *^  Then  now  was  it  they  came  to  be  accepted  ?  " 
*<  Mainly  through  the  efforts  of  three  great  men.  One  of  these 
was  Tyoho  Brahe,  a  Danish  astronomer 'and  a  follower  of  Ptolemy, 
who  closely  studied  the  heavens  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the 
opinions  of  Copernicus,  but  whose  valuable  observations  were  made 
use  of  by  Kepler,  the  greatest  astronomer  of  his  age,  for  the  puroose 
of  eslablishing  the  system  of  Copernicus.  Kepler  was  a  native  oi  the 
kingdom  of  Wurtemburg,  and  being  bom  about  twenty-five  years 
after  Tyoho  Brahe,  he  found  he  was  able  to  use  the  facts  which  the 
laborious  Dane  had  spent  many  years  in  observing  and  recording. 
And  use  them  he  did  with  excellent  purpose,  joining  to  them  hu 
own  close  and  continuous  observations  of  the  planet  Mars,  until,  after 
seventeen  years  of  arduous  toil,  he  was  able  to  declare  the  three  great 
doctrines  of  the  planetary  world  which  go  under  the  name  of  Kepler's 
laws.     The  first  of  these  laws  directly  answered  a  question  which  had 

Suzzled  astronomers  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  science, 
'he  greatest  difficulties  in  the  system  of  Ptolemy  resulted  from  his 
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method  of  trying  to  explain  tlie  orbits  of  the  planets.  Ptolemy 
asserted  that  they  moved  in  large  circles,  bat  that  each  planet 
described  a  number  of  small  circles  while  moving  round  the  large 
one ;  Kepler's  first  law  declares  that  the  planets  move,  not  in  circles, 
but  in  elliptic  orbits ;  and  all  the  observations  made  since  have  tended 
only  to  establish  the  law.*' 

Bebtha.  *^  Did  you  not  say  that  three  great  men  assisted  to 
establish  the  system  of  Copernicus  ?** 

**  Yes ;  I  have  already  mentioned  two,  a  Dane  and  a  German ;  the 
third  was  an  Italian,  Galileo  Galilei,  who  was  born  at  Florence  in 
the  year  1564.  T^hen  a  young  man  Galileo  was  a  teacher  of  phi« 
losophy  at  Pisa,  but  was  driven  thence  because  of  the  envy  and 
jealousy  which  his  great  ability  excited.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in 
the  astronomy  which  Ptolemy  had  taught,  and  refused  to  go  and  hear 
a  public  lecturer  discourse  in  favour  of  the  system  of  Copernicus,  for 
he  thought  the  system  to  be  full  of  nonsense.  A  short  time  after- 
wards, however,  he  was  conversing  with  a  person  who  had  heard  the 
lecturer,  and  there  appeared  so  much  sound  reason  in  the  scheme  that 
he  resolved  to  consider  it  fully.  A  very  brief  inquiry  convinced  him 
that  Copernicus  was  right,  and  after  mrther  examination  he  became 
one  of  tne  most  devoted  and  successful  champions  of  the  Copernican 
system.  Shortly  afterwards  a  discovery  was  made  which  gave  him 
the  means  of  establishing  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  the  opinions 
which  he  had  adopted.  Previously  all  astronomical  observations  had 
been  conducted  without  the  help  of  a  telescope,  for  no  such  instru- 
ment was  known ;  but  one  day  Galileo  heard  that  a  Dutchman 
named  Jansen  had  constructed  an  instrument  by  which  distant 
objects,  when  viewed  through  it,  appeared  to  be  brought  near,  so  that 
ihey  could  be  clearly  seen.  This  caused  him  to  wonder  how  such  an 
instrument  could  be  made,  and  having  brought  his  great  abQity  to 
bear  on  the  subject,  he  was  not  long  in  finding  out  the  principle  on 
which  it  was  constructed.  By  the  next  day  he  had  made  a  small 
telescope ;  he  then  produced  one  larger ;  and  within  a  shurt  time  he 
possessed  a  telescope  which  would  magnify  thirty-two  times.  With 
its  assistance  he  examined  the  moon,  and  afforded  himself  immense 
pleasure  by  watching  the  mountain  shadows  on  her  surface.  He  then 
turned  his  attention  to  the  planets,  and  discovered  the  moons  of 
Jupiter,  also  the  changes  in  the  appearance  of  Venus ;  all  which. dis- 
ooveiies  afforded  the  strongest  possible  proof  that  the  views  of  Coper- 
nicus were  correct.  Galileo  died  on  Christmas-day,  1642,  and  on  the 
flame  day  our  great  Eoslish  astronomer.  Sir  Isaac  Newtun,  was  born. 
Newton^s  work  consisted  mainly  in  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation ;  but  the  discoverv  was  a  most  important  one,  requiring  years 
of  close  investigation  and  careful  reckoning  before  it  was  completed 
and  fully  applied  to  all  the  members  of  the  solar  system.  Newton's 
mighty  intellect  was  exactly  suited  to  this  great  work,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  mathematics  enabled  him  to  pursue  it  with  wonderful  exact- 
ness.   Everywhere  the  great  value  of  his  discovery  is  acknowledged, 
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ftr  1A»  law  faa»  fiyen  to  astraumien  a  b^  to  nalook  lich  stoitt  of 
knoirledge  %hioh  wwe  pft^ooslj  closed  ajrainst  tlnfm." 

Hhbbbbt.  *'Hafve  not  many  othdr  disoorerieft  been  luide  l^;f 
aslMniomers  in  Ikis  ooniftiy  sisoe  Sir  lisao  New^riB*»  deaCh?  " 

**  Yes ;  England  kas  ooevpiod  a  kighipoaition  £>r  ito  aatronodiiDil 
discoYeiies  from  Newton's  time  till  now.  In  the  y<Jar  1675  the  BapX 
Obftwrvatoiy  of  Omeirwioh  was  fbooded  for  tbe  purpose  of  preparing 
maps  of  the  stars,  and  gathering  iafonntion  lik»ly 'to  help  saiiots  ia 
finaiag  oat  1!b«ir  pontvAi  when  away  at  aea.  Mtu  Mtfmsleed  was 
the  iinrt  AstroAomer'Boyal  appointei  to  ha've  eharge  of  >it,  at  aealaitr 
of  only  £100  per  aantim.  With  this  salary  heiiad  totLnd  hiso^ 
hrstrmments,  and  procure  whatever  aesistance  he  needed.  Afkef 
forty othree  years  of  pati^t  toil,  by  which  many  diffieulties  were  ofer- 
omre  and  nfiiraoRras  praotical  ohserYaldoBa  made,  he  was  sueoeeded 
by  Dr.  Ualley,  the  lirat  astronomer  who  computed  the  period  and 
orbit  of  a  comet.  In  1742  Dr.  Bradley  was  appointed  to  the  position 
ef  A'stronomer-Ro^'al.  The  Government  now  began  to  render  hmn 
Mfbstantial  help,  so  that  witii  improved  instruments  and  moie 
assistants  Brad4ey  was  able  to  niake  considerable  progi^ess  in  the 
wnrk  of  obserralioii,  and  in  cov|inction  with  his  frieiia  Eessel  he 
obtained  results  which  aire  Talnable  e^en  at  the  present  day.  SiiiM 
his  time  the  offioe  has  been  titled  by  Dr.  Bliss,  Dr.  Maskelyne,  and 
Mr.  John  Pond.  At  present  it  is  occupied  by  B.  B.  Airey,  Esq*,  and 
mmtivues  to  supply  and  record  infarmation  the  vialue  of  whidh  it  is 
beyond  our  power  to  estimate.  Of  the  pinnoipal  discoveries  mad« 
dnring  tbe  last  hundrMl  and  fifty  years  we  have  already  ^)oksB, 
namely,  the  acoidental  disooveiy  of  the  pfamet  Uranas  by  8ir  W. 
Hersohel,  and  the  ^wendeifal  Aiding  of  the  planet  Neptnne  in 
•ecordanoe  with  the  predictioM  of  Adams  and  Leverrier.  ttoflh 
additional  work  of  great  value  was  done  by  Sir  W.  Hersohel,  and 
not  less  by  his  aon.  Sir  John  Herschel.  Many  means  are  now  ia 
operation  for  the  nmiinQr  of  finrther  dilcoveaiBs,  but  vtbe  /iidtioe  'of 
these  we  will  lor  tlie  present  defer." 

■    ■  • 

WHAT  IS  FAITH  ^ 
JL  POOft  Htile  wild  Iiish  boy,  tsqght  in  a  mission  sekool^'waB  asked 
what  was  meast  bf  aaidng  luth.    lie  mplied,  ''  dra^piiag  Ghrist  i«ith 
the  heart." 

'A  yomifr  Fortnguese  oonvert  'being'asked' whAt  ahe  meant  by  fiaith, 
retrlied,  *'  Me  think  this :  Qod  My  to  me,  'Maria,  I  promise  youaom»- 
tlmsg  very,  very  f^ood.'  M»  mot  know  what  it  is ;  'me  wait,  perhaps 
knag,  long  time  ;  bat  me  ane  Qodtdl  not  story.  Me  qnite  ha^HT 
Oed  say  He  give,  and  me  qaite  rare  God  will  ^ve^that  me  tttw 
fa(ith.  God  says,  *  Maria,  Me  do  it  ? '  me  quite  sure  ;  no  wantta^tt^ 
God  says,  and  that  enough  for  Maria.    That*s  faillh,  is  it  not  f  '^ 

**  Without  faith  it  is  impoasible  to  please  God.*' 


THE  EDITOR'S  DESK, 


QUERIES   AND  AlCSWmiS; 
The  Mosaic  Bdigion  Q»cf  Sla»ery^ 

93Aii.fikE,r^I  shall  fael  Qbli||;ed  if  yoi^  wiU  kjodljr  tivlwn*  tfUmig)^ 
i)l% JvYswLvJmvMJOToa,  how  lA  wm  litwt  alainery  waa  p«raQitt6d<  aa4 
awnotwiUMl  ainaDj96t  the  £«riMJiUot  of  oldL  Apawrddag*  to  the  Ifu^i^givaft 
b^«M«96«  fcom  Mount  Sloai  ifr  v«s  «o»  .  I  am  aware  :1shat.  thQ  oeremojual 
asC  poliUeal  oodes  of  the  Jews  wera  thep«  as  heioj?  typical  of  Christ  aad. 

S»9d  things  to  come,  different  from  what  they,  were  after  the  Gospel 
spensation  ;  but  should  not  the  perpetual  moral  law  of  brotherly  kindneiS 
req^uice  that  we  should  *'  do  unto  others  as  we  would  be  done,  by,**  and- 
therefore  prohibit  any  shape  or  form  of  slavery  F     B^in^  a* firaa  believer 
ia  the  Bible,  I  am  aoxioua  to  have  thi»  iqq)afeoAly>  difi&ouk  eubjsiA  ex^ 
,  i|]MUiAd.-^I  am^  dear  sir,  yow'obedifint^ervttut^ 

Battej^  23rd.Jiily,  1^74, 

Ahswsr. — (1)  Oor  ooneEipoBdieBiti%  asteipti^  thai  akfiraiyi  ipm« 
p^cimitM  and  sanctioaed  by  the  Mosuo  Law/i»  tvue  in  &  aenaei  It 
permitted  it  oertaioly,  aiui  in  ba  i^direot  way*  might  b*  said  tei  nne* 
tion  slavery— though  to>  allow  a  thing  ia  Bet  aWsrys.  eq^niWent  to 
sanetioniBg  it.  The  llosaie  La^did  nol  oviginate  or  enjoin  alMwry. 
It  neyer  says  it  shall  be,  hot  it  sajeaif  therabe  slavery  it  shall  esrist 
o«ly  in  a  certain  form  and  "Wttth  certain  limitations,  instead  of  using 
oor ^correspondent's  term,  we  should  Ifeave  said  the  Mosaio  Law*  rseog-^ 
rmm  slavery,  and  th&facis  of  the  case^we  think  will  not  fairly  go  farther 
thfloi  that.  Slave-dealing  it  made  a'  cmital  crkme.  **  He  that  stealeth 
arman-  and  selleth  him,  or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hand,  shall  aurely  be 
pat  to  death." 

(2)  As  to  the  question — ^How  it  was  HaJb  a  law  given  by<  Dt^ne 
authority  reoogaised  slavery  ?  ••^an  answer-  is  supplied  in-  the  object 
for  which  the  reougnilion  was  givea^      This  was  not  to  en£oree  the 
practice  of  slavery,  but  to  mitigate  ita  hardships,  and  secure  to  every 
mas  his  ordinary  rights.  The  (wject,  iherefere^  was  turuly  benevolent^ 
With  regard  to  the  Hebrews  themselvea  tha  slavery  recognised  was  - 
simply  servitude,  entered  upon  voluntarily  and  only  for  a  term*    A 
jam  who  was  poor^  and  had  mortgaged  his  property,  and  was  unable 
to  support  his  family,  might  sell  himself  to  anetheir  Heb«awi^that  is, 
h»  might  enter  into  a  condition  of  compnlsory  servitude,  toward  him, 
"wstii  a  view  to  obtain  maintenance,  and  perohanoea  surplus  sufiiDient 
ta  redeem  his  property.  (Lev.  zxy.,  25,  39.)    In  the  30th> verse  it  is. 
said^  ^*  And  be  sold  unto  thee^**;  but  Hebrew  sebolani.  tell  ua  tfae^ 
ttap^slation  should  be  fiell  bimselfi 

The  case  of  a  thief  is  eKceptionailk  He  waa  reduosd  to  a  stote-  of 
forced  servitude  if  he  could  not  make  restitution,  acoording  to  the 
seale  preseribed  by  the  law.  (Ex.  xaii.,  1,  9.)  The  thiaf  was  bound  to 
work' out  the  value  of  his  restitution  moa«iy  ia  the  serviee.  of  hint 
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on  whom  the  theft  had  heen  oommitted.  When  this  had  heen  effected 
he  would  be  free,  as  implied  in  the  expression  '*  sold  for  his  theft " — 
t.€.,  fw  the  amount  of  his  theft. 

The  servitude  of  a  Hebrew,  as  we  have  said,  was  not  perpetuaL 
It  might  terminate  by  the  satisfaction  or  the  remission  of  all  claims 
Effainst  him.  Then  it  would  terminate  hj  the  recurrence  of  the  year 
of  iuHilee,  which  might  arrive  at  any  period  of  his  servitude.  And 
failing  either  of  these,  it  would  end  at  the  expiration  of  six  years 
from  the  time  that  his  servitude  began.  Provision  was,  indeed,  made  by 
which  a  man  who  did  not  desire  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
of  leaving  his  service  might  become  a  servant  "  for  ever."  (Ex.  xxL, 
6.)  But  whether  the  term  meant  till  the  year  of  jubilee,  or  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  is  a  disputed  point. 

Lev.  XXV.,  39,  40,  shows  the  care  the  law  took  of  the  Hebrew 
servant  or  slave.  His  master  is  admonished  to  treat  him,  not  as  a 
'*  bondservant,  but  as  a  hired  servant  and  as  a  sojourner;"  and  again, 
"  not  to  rule  over  him  with  rigour  " :  while  at  the  termination  of  Ma 
servitude  bis  master  is  not  to  *'  let  him  go  away  empty,"  but  to  re- 
munerate him  liberally  out  of  his  flock,  his  floor,  and  his  wine-press. 

As  to  non-Hebrew  slaves,  the  majority  of  them  were  war-captives, 
either  the  Canaanites  who  had  escaped  the  general  extermination  of 
their  race  under  Joshua,  or  such  as  were  conquered  from  the  other 
surrounding  nations.  But  from  Lev.  xxv.  we  see  the  Israelites  were 
allowed  to  purchase  slaves  from  foreign  slave-dealers.  The  slave  ia 
here  said  to  be  the  '*  possession  "  of  his  master,  and  in  Ex.  xxi.  he 
is  described  as  hismaster's  ^'  money."  Such  expressions  may  show, 
as  it  is  asserted,  that  he  was  regarded  very  much  in  the  light  of  a 
chattel.  Still  provision  was  made  for  the  protection  of  his  person, 
and  the  general  treatment  of  slaves  appears  to  have  been  gentle.  In 
the  whole  course  of  Jewish  history  we  do  not  read  more  than  twice 
of  a  slave  running  away  from  his  master, 

(3)  In  the  second  part  of  his  communication  our  querist  goes 
into  the  region  of  abstract  principles,  and  enters  on  matters  which 
are  perhaps  too  high  fois  us.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  political  or 
even  socisU  code  of  the  Jews  was  typical  of  Christ  and  good  things  to 
come.  Why  should  we  suppose  so  ?  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  dues  not.  The  sacrificial  law  and  temple  service  are  the 
shadows  of  the  richer  blessings  coming  to  us  through  Christ.  The 
social  code  must  be  judged  of  by  what  it  was  in  itself,  and  for  its 
beneficent  character  it  is  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation. 
Society  existed  before  the  delivery  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  that  law 
had  necessarily  some  conformity  to  pre-existin?  social  relations.  The 
Israelites  were  not  born  into  the  world  on  the  aay  of  the  law*s  pro- 
mulgation; they  had  been  sojourners  in  Egypt,  and  had  acquired  some 
of  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the  Egyptians.  From  these  they  had  to  be 
purged,  and  the  process  was  not  to  be  done  except  in  harmony  with 
the  various  faculties  of  their  intelligent  nature.  And  has  any  nation 
evolved  for  itself,  or  had  given  to  it  by  its  philosophers  and  states- 
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men,  a  social  syBtem  which  more  nearly  approaches  to  an  embodiment 
of  the  law  of  brotherly  kindness  than  that  delivered  to  the  Jews  by 
Moses  ?     The  annals  of  universal  history  may  be  searched  in  vain  to 
find  one.     Its  equity  and  beneficence  has  ever  struck  us  viith  wonder, 
and  has  often  made  us  ashamed  of  the  character  of  our  so-called 
Christian  civilisation.      Do  we  treat  our  erring  or  criminal  brother 
with  the  consideration  the  Hebrew  did  his?   Do  we  our  poor  brother? 
We  should  think  it  will  not  be  contended  that  Hebrew  slavery  or 
servitude  was  an  infraction  of  the  law  which  requires  us  to  do  as  we 
would  be  done  by,  unless  that  law  abrogates  all  obligation  on  the  part 
of  men  to  be  truthful  and  honest  to  each  other,  and  involves  the 
establishment  of  an  anarchical  communism.    It  ivas  rather  the  up- 
holding and  the  enforcing  of  that  law  in  its  true  interpretation  and 
meaning.      It  at  once  maintained  the  rights  and  enforced  the  duties 
of  both  parties ;  and  as  to  the  slavery  of  non- Hebrews,  that,  it  is 
true,  was  more  severe  and  exacting.     The  hired  servant  was  changed 
into  the  bondservant,  the  freeman  into  something  like  a  chatteL 
Why  did  the  Mosaic  law  admit  of  that  P      Why,  we  may  ask  in 
letum,  did  God  admit  of  the  Jews  having  a  king  ?  or  living  in  the 
practice  of  polygamy  ?    Not  because  He  approved,  but  because  of  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts.      They  were  too  perverse  to  be  brought  up 
to  His  standard  of  freedom  and  purity.     Still,  if  this  slavery  was 
admitted,  the  law  of  brotherly  kindness  was  not  even  in  their  case 
altogether  ignored.    The  germs  of  that  law  were  preserved,  and  pre- 
served in  vital  force  ;  so  that  the  Christian  law  of  brotherly  kindness, 
in  all  the  beauty  and  perfectness  with  which  the  Great  Master  pre- 
sents it  to  us,  is  but  an  evolvement  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  social 
system  which  Moses  gave  to  the  Hebrews.    He  himself  says  this,  and 
enforces  it  upon  our  attention  and  practice  by  this  consideration — 
*'  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them;  for  this  is  the  law  and  tiie  prophets."  (Matt,  vil,  12.)    Thus, 
according  to  our  Lord's  teaching,  if  the  institutions  of  Moses  be  so 
applied  as  to  infringe  on  the  laws  of  human  kindness,  or  violate   the 
rule  of  doing  so  as  you  would  be  done  by,  they  were  abused  and  per- 
verted from  their  original  and  beneficent  intention. 

♦ 

A  LITTLE   DEED,  BUT  A    GOOD  ONE. 

LirrLE  Effie  found  a  thirstv  flower  by  the  side  of  her  path.    She 
thought  it  needed  water,  and  so  she  went  with  a  big  pitcher  and 

Soured  a  little  stream  gently  upon  it.  It  was  a  very  little  thing  to 
0,  and  yet  it  was  a  very  good  thinj^.  If  the  flower  had  not  had  some 
water  it  might  have  drooped  and  died,  but  when  the  water  fell  upon 
it,  it  revived  and  grew,  and  all  the  summer  long  it  sent  out  a  sweet 
perfume  and  showed  bright  blossoms  that  pleased  everybody  who 
looked  at  it.  A  great  many  good  deeds  are  just  as  simple  as  this.  It 
is  the  kind  words  and  bright  smiles  that  make  people  happy  ;  often 
thev  are  worth  more  than  great  speeches  or  rich  gifts,  and  any 
little  boy  or  girl  can  give  them. — Apples  of  Gold. 
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BIBLE  QUESTIONS  AND  PD^Ui& 

By  UkCIB  T&A8EE. 


(iTor  CotffitionB  tttfcl  Prises  vee  Jttitmry  uid  iF^bttfaiy!) 

41.— -Tour.  I 

48.^--Tiro :  MBmiaidBWrMtit. 
4a.--EphplM|]|ift,  TalkhA  eoitti,  Eli  fiU,  kUft. 
44.^1  Jottn  iv. 
'4&--N«M.    LaVan. 

54.— II  is  writtsn,  •^Pride  goethbstote  destanettifti.'**  '0tvellM 
aaiMB  of  five  different  persoia  who  irsre  tem«rkitble  ^iHd  ierrifeie 
examples  of  this. 

66.^In  the  Bible  Jesas  is  spoken  *of  by  a  gneiat  ntnnber  4f 
MTerent  names  and  titles.  Oite  a  list  Of  as  many  as  ^oti  hsoi  ted  ^ 
^th  Testaments. 

56.^^By  wiMm  *were  the  fifst  two  sermons  menftioMd  in  itli»  lh«r 
IM^ment  preaehed  P 

67.-^ What  was  Jeritho  fluoums  for  in  the  Mstory  «f  tea^. 

58. 
Warned  By  a  prophet's  yoiee  in  rain, 

Two  kings  to  battle  rida, 
But  one  put  down  his  roysl*  crown 

And  laid  his  robes  asiile. 
'The  other's  rieh  apparel 

Made  every  weapon  bend 
Against  his  life ;  yet  he  esoaped  the  strifb, 

For  God  was  stulhis  friend  ; 
'While  the  wicked  in  fanoied  safety, 

Disguised  in  mean  attire, 
By  an  arrow  found  out  in  the  deadly  root, 

Did  in  agony  expire. 


auttiie  <9mii  c^cH  0oiiie» 


liAltT  ^Becrrr,  damghter  of  ThooMS  and  Ann  ^ott,  wts  ben  sA 
Ardsley,  near  BarMley,  June  1^,  1868,  and  4ied  Auftutft  10,  1071. 
She  was  a  remarkabk  i^ld  lor  her  years.  She  kreS  the  Salid4iy- 
soheol,  listened  with  deoip 'attention  to  herteaefaers,  «nd  would  eltea 
talk  with  her  pans&ts  about  what  the  teachers  said.  One  day,  wlwit 
her  mother  wanted  to  dness  a  aosa  she  had,  she  found  it  >henled,  iksd 
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midn  ^*  Polly,  the  8ore  is  gose.'*  *<  TIbs,  mo^ber^*^  aha  xttplkA,  ^  I 
lUtfv«  been  prayings  to  God  to  take  it  away."  HJer  ilbiBta  was  short 
and  severe,  but  whea  she  could  she  talked  about  ha«Tea.  **  Mathar" 
lAbs  said,  a  day  or  two  after  her  illness  began,  '*  if  1  die,  Jesus  will 
8«v«  me.*'  She  asked  ber  parents  not  to  W0sp  fcxr  ksr ;  and  uGtar  Hiie 
iiEL^^  illness  she  fellableep  in  Jesus. 

BZBAH  Joirss  BhrG««s,  son  of  Elias  end  Mangaiiet  HugiMs,  was 
bora  ab  Flint,  January  15,  1863.  When  ¥eiy  young  he  went  to  the 
Iktstihodist  New  Ooanexton  Sanday-sehod  at  that  plaoe,  ajod  up  to  the- 
thne  of  his  iHness  he  would  have  done  anything  sooner  than  neglect 
attending.  His  sufferings  in  his  sickness  were  very  great,  bathe  boie 
tiijem  patiently.  He  often  spoke  of  Jesus  and  of  heaven,  asuLtold  his 
Bvitber  not  to  weep,  for  he  was  sure  he  was  going^  to  hea^ien,  and  aha 
would  come  there  too.  At  another  time  he  said  to  his  father  he 
Wttuld  rather  die  and  go  to  Jesus,  than  li^e  to  suffer*  so  mmk  Then 
the  light  went  out  of  his  bluis  eyes,  and — 

^*  He  lay  within  the  light  of  Qod, 
Like  a  babe  upon  the  breast ; 
W^ora  the  wicked  cease  from  trovbling,^ 
And  the  weary  are  atxtestf 

He  died  September  2,  1874,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  bj^AgNivfe 
n^axLy  of  his  school  companions,  who  sang  on  the  way — 

^  Death  has  been  here  and  b^rne  away 
A  scholar  from  oar  Sabbathnschooli*-' 


TWO    STOBXES   OF    THE    BLIND. 

Y  heart  has  been  tauehedL  bj  the  stories  that  I  am  about 
to  tell  you.  They  are  about  two  children  who  lost 
their  sight;  and  when  you  read  them  I  would  have, 
you  thaok  God  that  you.  have  eyes  to  see  with,  while 
you  remember  that  if  you  should  lose  your  sight  y^u. 
should  not  murmur,  for  Qiod  doeth  all  things  weiL 

TMM  BLI]0>  B0Z. 

Once  there  was  a  good  IfrttU  bo^  in  Seatiand,  about  ^igkii  jevn 
old,  who  took  the  smaUfMx ;  and  when  he  grew  be6tor,  it  was  found 
it.iMid  shut  up  both  his  eyes,  so  that  haoovud  see  aothtng.  He  hsd 
been  sueh  a  gentle,  good  boy,  that  all  the  fiunily  lored  hiss,  SAd  kd 
Mm  about,  and  were  very  kiiid  to  him.  He  had  a  little  sister  Aumkai^ 
twelve  years  old,  who  used  to  fiaid  amnsemeat  fiir  hum^  sad  whtfA 
warm  w«a<^er  came  she  would  take  him  to  walk  in  the  coontry. 

Obo  day  they  took  a  long  wndik,  and  sat  downattihe  fi»ot  ofa 
gj^eat  tree.  *^  Annie/'  said  James,  *^  what  a  pleasamt  dinrtbisisi! 
Vhe  air  feels  so  soft  and  so  watrm  to  my  faoe*  I  hear  the  bjnook 
racing  over  the  smooth  stones,  and  the  slM«p  and  lam^bs  Meat.  How 
I  wish  1  could  see  them  again!  Hark  I  these  is  a.  thrush  aimging 
ofer  our  heads.    Oh,  how  beautifol  it  used  to  be  to  sit  down  hsie, 
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and  look  to  the  far-away  hills  and  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  see  the 
mill  yonder,  and  the  pretty  ducks  in  the  pond  !  Ah,  Annie,  I  think  I 
shall  nerer  see  thetfe  things  again !  " 

Then  the  little  boy  thought  how  dismal  it  would  be  to  be  always 

bUnd 

«*  Don' 

There 

for  weeks ;  but  he  got  well,  and  now  he  sees  as  well  as  anybody. 

Besides,  you  know,"  said  she,  '*  God  will  do  right  about  it,  as  dear 

mother  says ;  and  if  He  leaves  you  to  be  blind,  will  make  you  happy 

some  other  way.    Besides,  we  all  do  what  we  can  for  you ;  and  I  will 

read  to  you,  aod  it  will  not  be  so  bad.'* 

But  poor  James  kept  thinkiog  of  his  misfortune,  and  sat  down 
with  his  head  bent  upon  his  hands,  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and 
kept  on  crying.  The  flood  of  tears  pressed  their  way  between  his 
eyelids,  which  had  stuck  together,  and  when  he  lifted  up  his  head  he 
cried  out,  *'*  0  Annie,  I  can  see  !  There's  the  brook,  and  the  mill, 
and  the  sheep !  Oh,  how  glad  I  am ! ' '  Annie  was  as  joyful  as  he,  and 
hurried  him  to  return  home  so  as  to  tell  the  good  news ;  but  James 
could  hardly  walk,  for  he  wanted  so  to  look  about  him.  ''  Oh,''  said 
he,  ^*  how  little  do  children  know  of  the  blessing  of  sight  I  If  they 
had  only  lost  it  awhile,  like  me,  they  would  never  cease  to  thank  God 
for  eyesight." 

You  may  think  how  jsleased  they  all  were  at  home.  At  night, 
when  the  father  prayed  in  the  family,  and  came  to  thank  (rod  for 
restoring  dear  little  James,  he  wept  for  joy.  James  soon  got  his  sight 
completely,  and  when  he  grew  up  to  be  a  man,  he  never  forgot  to  he 
grateful  to  his  Heavenly  Father  that  he  was  not  blind. 

THE  BLIND  GIRL, 

Alice  was  sitting  up,  and  was  so  anxious  for  our  coming,  and  so 
happy  at  the  thought  of  seeing  once  more,  that  she  had  quite  a  rosy 
colour  in  her  cheeks.  The  doctor  looked  at  her  very  sadly,  and  saio, 
"  How  d'ye  do  ?  "  to  her  with  a  very  soft  and  kind  voice. 

She  seemed  hardly  to  hear  him,  but  said  very  quickly,  with  a 
pleasant  smile,  ''Now  doctor,  must  I  take  off  the  handkerchief?" 
and  raised  her  hand  to  take  out  the  pin  which  fastened  it. 

*'  Not  yet,  my  dear,"  said  the  doctor,  taking  hold  of  her  head;  " I 
wish  to  say  something  to  you  first.    I  fear,  Alice,  that  you  are  going 
to  be  very  much  disappointed.    You  have  no  idea  how  very  bad  your 
eyes  are.     They  give  you  no  pain,  and  therefore  you  think  there 
cannot  be  much  the  matter  with  them ;  but,  my  dear  child,  those  are 
not  the  worst  diseases  of  the  eye  which  give  the  most  pain*    Yon 
think  that  this  handkerchief  keeps  you  from  seeing  ;  but  I  am  afraid 
when  I  take  it  off  you  will  see  very  dimly — very  dimly  indeed ;  nay, 
Alice,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  all — I  fear  that  at  present,  at  least,  and 
perhaps  for  many  days  to  come,  you  will  not  see  at  all.'' 

As  Dr.  Franks  spoke,  the  smile  had  gone  from  Alice's  lip,  and  the 
colour  from  her  cheek ;  so  that  when  he  was  done,  instead  of  the 
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bright,  bappy  face  she  bad  when  we  came  in,  sbe  was  looking  yery 
pale  and  yery  Bad.  She  seemed  to  haye  forgotten  the  handkerchief, 
her  hands  hung  down  in  her  lap,  and  she  did  not  speak  a  word. 

Both  the  doctor  and  I  were  much  grieyed  for  her,  and  Mrs.  Scott's 
tears  fell  upon  her  head,  as  she  stood  leaning  oyer  the  back  of  her 
obair.     Alice  did  not  weep — indeed,  she  seemed  quite  stunned. 

After  a  while  the  doctor  said,  ^'  Alice,  this  handkerchief  is  of  no 
use  to  you,  and  it  must  be  yery  warm  and  impleasant ;  shall  I  take 
it  off?" 

Her  lips  moyed,  and  she  tried  to  say  **  Yes,  sir,**  but  we  could 
scarcely  hear  her. 

It  was  taken  off.  Alice  kept  her  eyes  shut  for  a  little  time,  and 
then  opened  them  suddenly,  and  turning  them  iirst  towards  the 
window,  looked  slowly  round  the  room,  then  shut  them  again  without 
saying  a  word.  She  soon  opened  them,  and  looking  towards  the 
doctor,  said,  in  a  low,  faltering  yoice,  "  Doctor,  is  it  night?  " 

'*  No,  my  child,  it  is  not  more  than  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon." 

She  was  silent  a  minute,  then  said,  *^  Is  it  cloudy  ?  " 

"  No,  Alice,  the  sun  is  shining  brightly." 

She  was  again  still  for  a  little  while — the  tears  began  to  come 
into  her  eyes,  and  her  lip  quiyered  yery  much,  as  speaking  again,  she 
said,  '*  Are  the  windows  shut  ?  " 

The  doctor  again  answered  her,  "No,  they  are  open,  and  the 
sashes  raised." 

Poor  Alice  coyered  her  eyes  with  her  hands  for  a  second ;  then 
stretching  out  her  arms,  and  turning  her  head  around,  as  if  looking 
for  someone,  she  cried  mournfully,  '^  Mother,  mother,  where  are 
you  P  " 

'^  Here,  my  own  precious  child,''  said  Mrs.  Scott,  as,  coming  round 
to  the  side  of  the  chair,  she  put  her  arms  around  her,  and  drew  her 
head  down  upon  her  bosom. 

Alice  did  not  cry  aloud,  but  her  tears  came  fast,  and  her  sobs  were 
so  deep,  that  it  seemed  as  though  her  heart  would  hreak  with  this 
great  sorrow. 

The  doctor  said  softly  to  Mrs.  Scott, ''  Persuade  her  to  go  to  bed 
as  soon  as  you  can  ; "  and  then  both  he  and  I  went  out,  for  we  knew 
her  mother  would  be  her  best  comforter. 


I&oetrp* 


OUR  FATHER'S  HAND. 

Held  by  a  Father's  hand,  with  childish  glee 
Content  we  wander;  want  no  cause  to  see 
"Why  He  thus  leads  us  and  directs  our  way: 
Is  He  but  with  us,  then  'tis  brightest  day. 


And  to  ma  siMtrnt^aJl  wr  wa^a  acooiA, 
lio  dMlBMt.h<MiniiwUAi  Ug)it  diyioew^wld  JUJj, 

^Wlien  OD  tii«  part  we^faaa*  iftpeiuivse  tboogl^ 
Fiaiely  we  see^the  way-  we  km  Imoil  ^mmi|^1M);' 
Tbough  gtaefii  oft  oamA,  thtft  hard  to  ttQdoiBtAni^ 
3fh9y  won  bat  loadsngfl  of.  a  Folbor-B  iimd. 

What  though  Biiffortane*8  bUlowa  toas  aiid,awellP 
Secure  we  rest:  He  doeth  all  things  well. 
And  though  at  times  we  uear  life's  stormy  strand. 
We  know  Ho  guidea  us  with  a  Father's  haod. 


temptatiooa.  tboa  «iigr  xago  m  vaim  ; 
Het^  fighUng^  boldly,  greater  stoength  wo.^^aia ; 
And  till  wm  Gonq.aer,  and  all  foes  wiihstaoi^ 
Qod  will  uphold  qa  by  a  Kathor's  hvid* 

We  need  not  dread  the  Maa^ika^  wa  Uai^ 
'Tis  but  the  portal  to  th«t  highev>sphmo 
Wfaert,  whoa  wo  ontor,  in  t£ati  bUasf ul  hmuL, 
May  wo  ho  wehsoA'd  by  a  Jjatbar'a  ka/oA* 

Let  us  hope  on ;  the  ahadowa  on  our  path 
Come  not  as  tokens  of  God's  mighty  wrath : 
When  heaven  we  gain,  plainly  shall  each  comnu^iA. 
isau>w  the  kiad  leadiog;  ol  a  Water's  hawL 


ASK,  AND  YJB.  SSAI^L.HATm 
(A  Pbatbb  in'Ajfk.iction;) 

O  TMhoTt  hearvky  piayer  t 
Mveatho  now^an  owning  blssauig] 

Upon  thy  lowJjfrseriMgiit  here^ 
On  his  weary  couch  expiring. 

Be  thou  ever  near  me,  Lord  ; 

Hy  heart  witbk  gr«^  saataia  : 
Fulfil  the  prt)iiii8e  of  Thy  Word, 

And  cleanse  my.  90.0!  £rom  ey^ry  stain. 

O  Saviour,  taiko  my  hand. 
And  lead  through  death.*s  dark  rirec 

To  the  peaceful  ''Promised  Land," 
Where  PU  laud  Thy  namo  lor  e«rer, 
Guernsey.  Fbmd. 


ato 


x^n  :^iv'^w: 


A  FEULAK 

FEI£ABi»afl 


llift  QifiWBBflinDili  <«t  IgQEpt  ift  fapoifii;  and  the 


unit  latolfr  o£  aU  (iliMwum  ^imr'^'fcft*-  1ta»iMr  tftAJs-liwses,  tiia;  mMBfiB] 
Ipcmni.  tikfliir  IhuIb  ;,  a»  tibMH  tibfc  IPlmmgr  Itaw  HMr  in  hi» 
MK^WIMflft  ofi  anM%,  onit  of  «!»  aWl^ttJKMtWHHir  inidiar  onMm^bim, 
Ijmaan^  <iidtr  4llvOt%«m  noMr  m  ipuMauoK  (hT  Ite  piiniii«iftii  lh» 
mnllt  iifr  a  iMwtdibfawMfifnig  aM»  of  lAinipkaaifiiig  tha  paopfo.  The 
MBBi.  ayaJid  (totiilmtfiMiL  ia?  Pfli^wmlfcwL  afrawway  tEBum.  IHmi^.  lamneB^  and 
dUliliMnt  al»«p  iifiaa  tiia  Ikaaat  atrtfi,  wi|jikaaft  DbmB  oir  aamunii^,  and  HtB 
majsaSHilf  mtikov^  ewa  &  mat.  A  aani^  dad&  Uku»  timic  of  tfam 
ntHam  m  lAft  only  gsamiUBttk  of  thowoidfe  llf  diogr,  and  their  onlj' 
9jmmm^  aA  xn^t.  IMKiftitudes  haa»iBa#.  a.dtang«  of  cloth ing,  but 
unar  Ite  aum  giuqiiaBfr.  HAtil  it  dropa  im  rmHimmmm*  fiiam  their  bodies. 
I  W  unailui^  aauL  olJMMMHngit  they  kaoar  abmiafe  natdiiug.  Then 
imbbfiant  moij'  h««ft  tnaaaiifia^  Bmoitdl  ine  ItBtaat  eaot^  or  ornament  their 
loD,  eaciS).  adid)  oaaaa}  wiik  vmSeHai  amd  gpM  riiDqpv  ^^  ^ey  cannot  be 
gacraadlMil  uiAtiaciai[%  tto  (dtaofi^E:  tdfeaiir  amtiyBtt  *  GuM  does  not  weaz 
anfe/tllay  aaiy ;.  ^  beday  oaumdkca).  aftaata^  aoii  tiia  lik  cb.' '' 

To  Knttw  thaee  tiiim^ aftmiM  taoah:  iiaibnna»  off  aaatMitmeDt  and 
thflnkftiinwee>  hxb  mott  aaantey  tiiaiia  ana>  mao^  aaaial  evils  to  be 
isasmmQd^  Maoy  anar  untttidlacGDf  pnao;,  audi  Haiaa-  1s»  and  ure  privatieiu 
TdlaakaBtt-aogaan&iiltfialtia^afaid^^  them;   and.  sone 

jai^B^a  aca  not  aiDanisa!»  to;  ofpvaasiisn.    But  oampared  with  soak 
qflmrittriaa  aa* ^%f fl^ and  atikaiB: ^we ouyiil;  naaaa^^i^ England  is  a  ?6zy 
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Paradise.  And  why  ?  Because  it  is  a  Christian  country.  The 
pore  and  beoAToIeat  religion  of  Jeans  is  known  by  us,  and  more  or 
leas  praotised  by  all  classes.  In  this  i»  Iwind  tbe  nMun  seuroe  of  oov 
haf^ioKm.  Otir  ezpetienee  is  a  faliilBeni  of  the  Pssla&si's  ptopfaety 
that  mm.  shcKild  be  blessed  in  Ghrist.  In  retwm  let  us  idl  eall 
blessed.  J.  HinssTDir. 


"CHRISTAIAS  FOR  ETER!" 

By  leu  Bsowir,  AMtkwr  of  ''  A  Year  at  SckoUj*^  jr^.,  ^c, 

ISTMAS  for  ever  !  "  shout  the  cheery,  light-heartod 
scho(^bo}s,  as  they  gladly  leave  school  and  studies 
behind,  and  hurry  home  to  enjoy  with  reUsh,  rendered 
keen  by  weeks  of  eager  anticipation,  the  v. nous 
delights  and  amusements  provided  for  their  entertain- 
ment during  the  holiday.  How  their  imaginations  run 
on  plaift-puddings  and  parties,  beef  and  blindman's-baif,  custards 
and  carol-singers  I  They  seem  to  think  three  months'"  holiday  wofdd 
not  be  enough  to  exhaust  such  a  constant  and  varied  succession  of 
pleasures  and  pastimes. 

**  Christmas  for  ever !  ^  sings  the  apprentice,  as. on  the  previous 
da^  he  gaily  packs  his  travelling  bag,  ana  with  high  hopes  and  ^lad 
anticipations  of  welcome,  he  starts  on  his  journey  by  road  or  rail  to 
the  old  home,  from  which  he  has  been  absent  a  lon^  time.  His 
thovghts  are  of  the  faces  of  loved  ones,  of  the  joys  of  soeial  intercourse, 
of  the  presents  to  be  given  and  received,  and  of  a  short  rest  from  the 
whirl  and  rush  of  business.  How  dear  his  home  seems  now,  and  how 
pleasant  are  all  the  old  associations  that  he  once  thought  so  dreadfully 
commonplace. 

**  Christmas  lor  ever  !  "  chant  the  old  folks  at  home,  in  wavering 
bass  and  tremulous  treble  notes,  as  they  bustle  about  in  gladsome 
hurry  to  get  ready  for  the  reeeption  of  the  grown-up  sons  and 
daughters  and  the  toddling  grandchildren,  who  are  expected  again 
to  lill  the  old  house  with  cheery  home  music.  How  fondly  they  will 
gather  round  the  glowing  hearth,  to  listen  to  the  pleasant  oft-told 
talee  of  long  ago,  by  their  mutual  sympathy  drawing  eaoh  to  each 
in  closer  bonds  of  unity,  and  receiving  fresh  courage  to  meet  tbe  long 
succession  of  every-  day  duties  and  fresh  strength  to  light  the  e very-day 
battles  of  life  I 

"  Christmas  for  ever  !  '^  say  young  and  old,  from  wee  Xoinny, 
wha  calls  it  '^  Eismus,*'  to  his  aged  grandfather,  whose  failing  utter- 
anee  can  scarcely  say  it  plaioer.  So  says  everyone — married  or  single^ 
rich  or  poor,  social  or  solitary,  excepting  those  unfortunate  on«s  tx> 
whom  the  festive  season  only  brings  a  keener  sense  of  poverty  and 
privation  and  a  bitter  memory  of  long  past  pleasoree ;  and  the  eqaally 
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unfortunate  cross,  selfish,  grumpj^  people,  who  begrudge  themselyes 
and  everjone  else  indulgence  in  innocent  enjoyment,  and  who  go 
croaking  and  grumbling  about,  trying  to  make  other  pople  as 
unhappy  as  themselyes.  A  man  who  does  not  say  ^*  Christmas  for 
ever  1 "  with  a  right  good  will  must  either  have  had  the  brightness 
driven  out  of  his  life  by  some  dread  calamity,  or  else  he  has  wilfully 
shut  it  out  by  cherishing  in  his  heart  feelings  of  revenge  or 
discontent. 

So  much  in  love  are  we  with  Christmas  that  we  should  not  like 
the  prospect  of  outliving  its  observance.  It  would  be  bad  enough  to 
live  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  it  is  only  slightly  kept.  How 
queer  it  must  be  for  an  emigrant  in  Canada  to  wake  up  on  Christmas 
morning  and  find  business  ^oing  on  almost  as  usual,  and  people  going 
about  as  if  they  knew  nothinf;  of  our  grand  old  festival.  But  if  stk^ 
an  one  wishes  he  can  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  house,  and  with  his 
family  about  him  he  can  welcome  old  Father  Christmas  into  his 
home,  and,  like  his^friends  across  the  Atlantic,  celebrate  his  advent  in 
true  old-fashioned,  cheery  English  style. 

But  what  a  sad  thing  it  would  be  if  Christmas  were  to  be  entirely 
forgotten  in  our  own  country,  and  its  return  unnoticed !  It  would 
seem  as  if  all  the  brightness  were  taken  out  of  at  least  five  months 
of  the  year.  We  should  have  nothing  to  look  forward  to  through 
the  chill  and  fog  of  October  and  November,  and  nothing  to  look  back 
upon  amid  the  snew  and  sleet  of  January  and  February.  When  all 
the  autumn  fruits  were  gathered  in,  and  one  by  one  the  flowers  had 
passed  away,  there  wotud  be  nothing  pleasant  to  look  forward  to 
imtil  the  pretty  spring  flowers  should  come  again.  The  four  months 
— November,  JDecember,  January,  and  February,  would  be  like  four 
tremendous  arches  in  a  bridge  of  wearisome  length,  joining  together 
two  lands  of  beauty  and  brightness.  And  we,  like  poor  pilgrims, 
should  slowly  travel  across  its  vast  expanse^  groping  through  fog  and 
darkness,  battling  with  wind,  hail,  and  snow,  and  splashing  through 
wet,  before  we  could  reach  the  farther  side,  where  the  primroses  and 
the  bluebells  bloom.  But  as  it  is,  Christmas  is  like  a  huge  doable- 
reflecting  lamp  set  in  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  cheering  us  on  with 
its  glowing  brightness  and  pleasant  heat  until  we  reach  it,  and  after 
we  have  passed  it,  still  flinging  after  us  a  share  of  its  light  and 
warmth.  It  is  like  a  refreshment-room,  to  which  we  hurry  through 
the  drenching  rain  and  bitter  cold — a  sort  of  half-way  house,  where 
we  rest  for  a  time  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse,  and  to 
partake  of  glorious  good  cheer ;  and  from  which  we  set  out  again 
warmed,  str^gthened,  and  cheered,  and  all  the  better  fitted  for  the 
rest  of  our  weary  journey. 

So  we  shout  lustily  "  Christmas  for  ever  I "  And  we  mean  it  too. 
We  feel  that  we  cannot  very  well  do  without  our  old  visitor.  We 
feel  that  everv  time  he  comes  he  does  us  good,  and  that  the  influence 
he  leaves  behind  helps  us  to  do  our  duty,  and  to  be  more  con- 
tented with  our  lot.      Let  us,  then,   give  him    a   right   hearty 
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welcome.  Let  ns  make  our  houses  warm  and  cheerful,  and 
our  rooms  bright  and  Ray  with  holly  and  iyy.  All  dark  looks 
must  be  brightened,  and  all  thoughts  of  discontent,  envy,  or 
nnoharitableness  must  be  banished.  We  must  usher  our  venerable 
g^est  into  a  bright,  cheerful  home,  greet  him  with  hearty,  genial 
Tvords,  welcome  him  with  happy,  pleasant  looks^  and  entertain  him 
with  all  kinds  of  good  cheer. 

Everything  connected  with  Christmas  seems  suited  to  endear  it 
to  oar  hearte,  and  to  make  it  the  happiest  of  all  festivals.  Perhaps 
the  most  noticeable  of  all  is  the  '^  Christmas  fare.*'  The  old  couplet 
says — 

"  Christmas  comes  bat  once  a  year, 
And  when  it  comes  it  brings  good  cheer." 

And  from  the  time  when  the  boar's  head  was  considered  ^*  a  dainty 
dish  to  set  before  a  king  "  until  sow,  Christmas  has  been  celebrated 
with  feasting  and  merry-making.    As  civilisation  has  advanced,  these 
odebrations  have  become  more  refined.    In  the  old  feudal  times  the 
baron  held  high  festival  in  his  castle,  and  while  he  and  his  friends  in 
the  hall  ate  and  drank  with  ^riotous  indulgence,  his  vassals  and 
retainers  in  the  servanto*  apartmento  partook  of  the  rude  hospitality 
of  their  lord,  and  followed,  as  far  as  was  in  their  power,  the  gluttonous 
example  of  their  superiors.    But  nowadays  we  no  longer  consider  it 
respectable  to  get  drunk ;  our  tables,  if  spread  with  less  abundance, 
are  furnished  with  more  taste ;  and  instead  of  the  festival  being  only 
observed  in  the  halls  of  the  great,  it  is  kept  in  the  humblest  homes, 
and  most  of  our  artisans  have  it  in  their  power  to  sit  down  to  a  better 
Christmas  dinner  than  that  parteken  of  by  knighto  and  squires  in 
the  olden  time.    The  consequence  is  an  enormously  increased  demand 
for  those  good  things  wbicn  have  come  to  be  considered  essential  to 
Christmas  fare.    And  surely  our  tradesmen  take  care  that  the  supply 
shall  be  at  least  equal  to  the  demand ;  indeed  to  see  the  provision 
made  for  the  festival,  one  might  almost  be  tempted  to  fear  that  later 
on  we  might  run  short  in  consequence  of  such  lavish  supplies.    All 
that  our  own  ooimtry  produces  is  brought  into  the  market  in  abund- 
ance, and  every  clime  oontributes  ite  luxuries  for  our  use.     What 
piles  of  prize  beef  and  prime  mutton  are  exhibited  at  the  buteher's  ! 
What  scores  of  turkeys,  geese,  pheasants,  and  hares,  are  to  be  seen  at 
the  poulterer's,  hanging  in  rows,  as  if  all  convicted  of  a  similar  offence, 
as  they  certainly  are  sentenced  to  a  very  similar  fate  I    What  heaps 
of  golaen  oranges,  ruddy  apples,  and  tempting  grapes  are  displayed 
at  the  fruit  shop  I    While  the  crowd  of  youngsters  who  flatten  their 
noses  against  the  window-panes,  bears  testimony  to  the  charms  which 
a  confectionery  esteblishment  possesses  for  youth  and  humanity  ! 

Well,  we  suppose  it  is  quite  ri^ht.  We  are  obliged  to  eat,  and 
there  seems  no  reason  why  we  should  not  once  in  a  wav  gratify  our 
appetites  with  the  best  and  daintiest  fare  we  can  aJrord,  provided 
always  that  we  observe  due  moderation.  Custom  oertainlv  is  all  in 
favour  of  a  bountifol  spread  at  Christmas,  and  it  would  be  very 
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inliotpitaUe  at  suoli  a  tiine  to  ofQ»r  our  friends  notliiag  bat  fragal 
lure.  Of  ooune  ihare  is  always  a  danger  that,  uicited  by  dainty 
flaFOur.  our  palate  may  orave  for  more  than  is  good  for  us.  Youngsters 
•ajiefiially  have  great  aifficultjr  iu  keapiog  their  aj^tite  for  pudding 
wUhin  piopar  bounda;  but  it  ia  often  the  oaee  that  some  of  the  older 
people,  who  are  so  severe  on  Johnny's  exoessee,  are  thenuelTes  guilty 
ef  too  large  iadul^snoe  in  their  favourite  dish.  Few  things  spcol  the 
eDJoyment  of  Ghrietnas  more  certainly  than  over-indulgeooe.  We 
are  so  cooatitated  that  our  head  always  sympathises  with  our  stomacbf 
and  if  we  are  so  weak  as  to  overload  the  latter  our  digestion  is 
impaired,  our  comfort  disturbed,  our  good-temper  soured,  and  our 
enjoyment  is  at  a&  end. 

Then  look  at  llie  Christmas  family  gathering.^    Possibly  this 
oustom  had  its  origin  in  the  old  feudal  gatherings  in  the  aaeestral 
hall,  but  whatever  maj  have  been  its  origin,  it  is  worthy  of  sll 
obewvance.    It  is  well  that  on  one  day  in  the  year  the  fawer  sad 
mother  should  gather  around  them  again  their  grown-up  dliildm, 
and  that  the  old  faees  dhouM  be  seen  in  ih.%  old  home.  This  admifftblfi 
eustom  seems  to  run  small  risk  of  becoming  obscdete.    As  the  neiDs 
of  loeomotion  have  inoreased,  the  number  of  Christmas  visitors  hsi 
rapidly  multiplied,  and  every  year  sees  an  inorease  of  this  speeiil 
traffic.     What  gigantic  arrangements  the  railway  eompaniss  nske 
to  enable  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  meet  around  tiie 
Christmas  Are !    If  the  whole  population  were  plaving  a  gigsatic 
game  of  '*  forfeits,"  and  tbe  signal  *<  move  all  ^  had  been  given,  ooe 
would  think  there  could  hardly  be  more  bustling  about  and  travelling 
than  there  are  at  Christmas  time.    How  interesting  it  is  to  visit  a 
large  railway-station  on  Christmas-eve,  and  watch  the  busy  orovd 
as  it  comes  and  goes  I    To  see  the  acsdous  sisters  awaiting  tkie  home- 
coming of  their  handsome  grown-up  brother  from  the  city,  or  the 
father  awaiting  the  anival  of  his  son  from  a  distant  town.    Hov 
pleasantly  excited  everyone  seems,  while  suppressed  mirth  and  esgtf 
expectation  beam  from  every  eye!    How  frequent  the  qaestions 
addressed  to  the  officials,  who,  bothered  and  w<med  as  theysNi 
cannot  help  but  be  cheerful  and  civil  at  Christmas-time t    And  when 
at  last  the  train  arrives,  and  the  long-looked- for  fece  is  asen  lookisg 
longingly  out  of  the  window,  what  a  race  there  is  to  the  carrisge, 
and,  quite  regardless  of  spectators,  what  wajrm  embraces  the  7^^ 
man  receives  as  he  aHghts,  and  what  lots  of  questions  he  has  te  aw 
and  answer  as  he  is  hurried  on  to  the  happy  home  eirde !   How  gooA 
and  how  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for  families  to  meet  in  t  bs^ 
Christmas  gathering !    Every  such  meeting  tends  to  tightsn  th«^^*J' 
of  sympathy  and  love,  which  a  temporary  absence  may  have  looseBea* 
If  any  are  prosperous,  all  rejoice  over  the  success;  and  if  any  »>* 
bowed  down  by  calamity  or  difficulty,  the  sympathy  of  Ae  otbsrs 
chters  them,  and  their  counsel  and  encouragement  nerves  tbeai  io^ 

freeh  enduranee.    Perhaps  the  young  man  who  left  home  a  y«f^*^ 

iiffercd  under  the  fierce  temptations  ot 


light-hearted  and  happy,  has  suffeK 
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town  life,  and  althougk  he  has  heen  preserved  from  diagraoe.  he  is 
saddened  by  the  thought  that  his  '^foot  had  well-nigh  slipped.  Bttt 
his  Christmas  visit  home  sheers  him.  He  makes  an  open  oenfessioi^ 
of  hia  weakness,  and  is  comforted  and  enoouraged  by  his  father's 
judieieas  words.  Possibly  the  daughter,  whom  adverse  fortone  has  sent 
fioin  home,  has  been  plaoed  m  oireumstaiioes  of  sreat  peril  or  perplexity, 
and  the  mother's  quick  eye  soon  detects  the  look  of  unrest  and  dis- 
satisfaction. But  before  thev  go  to  rest  on  Christmas-eve  the  fond  girl 
has  wept  out  all  her  troubles  on  her  mother's  breast,  and,  comforted 
by  her  oounsels  and  her  prayers,  she  throws  off  her  load  of  trouble, 
and  Christmassy  dawns  without  a  single  cloud  of  oare.  Half  the 
ofaarm  of  such  family  gatherings  is  due  to  the  old  memories,  and  asso- 
oiations  they  ealL  np.  How  pleasant  it  is  to  talk  over  old  Christmas 
jfostivals,  and  to  enjoy  again  m  retrospect  the  pleasant  soenes  of  bygone 
years  1  And  though  some  chairs  may  be  vaeaoti  and  some  names 
mentioned  in  softeoBd  tones,  as  the  speaker's  eye-giisoees  at  the  oan- 
Tas  oepy  of  some  well-remembered  face,  the  remembranees  are  not 
vnhappy*  Though  tears  mav  steal  from  the  eye,  and  the  voice  mav 
^ter,  there  is  a  pathetic  pleasure  in  thus  keeping  Christmas  with 
those  who  have  ^ne  before. 

Then  there  is  the  Christmas  party.  Not  only  is  this  the  season 
for  familv  gatherings,  but  it  seems  to  promote  a  fpelinff  of  almost 
luii versa!  iK^spitality,  and  so,  something  after  the  fashion  of  our  feiidak 
ancestors,  we  keej^  *'  open  house ''  for  all  ovr  friends  who  may  call. 
And  the  good  wishes  mutually  expressed  (m  such  oocasions  are  none 
the  less  hearty  because  they  are  familiar.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
cultivate  social  intercourse.  We  are  just  as  liable  to  family  as  Xo 
individual  selfishness,  and  if  we  keep  ourselves  to  ourselvee  we  grow 
up  to  a  certain  extent  narrow-minded  aad  prejudiced.  Frequent  and 
intimate  acquaintanceship  with  other  people  widens  our  sympathy, 
extends  our  knowledge,  increases  our  usefulness,  and  tones  down  such 
peculiarities  as  are  Ukely  t»>  become  unpleasant.  And  what  time  is 
better  suited  for  a  party  than  Christmas  ?  The  cold  and  discomfort 
outside  make  the  cheerful  warmth  and  brightness  of  our  dwellings 
peculiarly  grateful.  But  we  have  no  sympathy  with  the  stiff  elegancs 
of  a  fashionable  party,  where  the  peof^  are  half  strangers  to  each 
other,  and  accordingly  spend  half  the  time  in  staring  at  other  visitors, 
and  wondering  who  they  are.  Our  ideal  of  a  Christmas  party  is  a 
gathering  of  relations  and  friends,  where  all  are  bent  on  an  evening's 
enjoyment,  and  where  rudeness  and  reserve  are  equally  unknown-^ 
where  old  and  young  join  together  for  one  night  in  the  year,  and, 
giving  up  personal  preferences,  do  what  they  can  fer  their  mutual 
enjoyment.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  scientific  toys,  the  literary 
puzzles,  and  the  various  new-fangled  amusements  which  this  age  has 
produced,  rather  tend  to  decrease  the  charm  of  our  Christmas  parties, 
if  they  do  not  really  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended. 
They  discourage  the  old-fashioned  games  at  which  our  grandfatherff 
played,  and  over  which  they  laughed  until  the  old  oak  rafters  echoed 
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with  their  merriment.    How  jolly  it  must  have  been  to  aaaemble  in 

the  largest  room  of  an  old-fashioned  mansion,  and  join  in  a  good 

game  of  trencher,  hxmting  the  slipper,  or  blindman's  ouff,  while  the 

old  folks  sat  in  their  high-baokea  chairs  in  the  dumney  comer, 

watching  the  games  with  as  much  interest  as  the  players  themselve^- 

now  langhine,  now  crying,  as  their  thoughts  ran  on  the  present  and 

the  past!    Perhaps  these  old-fashionea  games  are  oonddered  too 

boisterous  for  our  modem  tastes,  as  they  certainly  are  rather  nnsuited 

for  the  small  roomfr  in  which  we  are  nowadays  crowded.    Of  course 

no   Christmas  party  can  dispense  with  music,  and,  happily,  this 

accomplishment  is  now  within  the  reach  of  every  family.     After  the 

due  proportion  of  old  fayourites  and  new,  a  good  old  carol  joined  in 

by  all  present  will  proye  a  yery  agreeable  chanfi;e.    Then,  if  a  good 

reader  is  at  hand,  selections  from  standard  authors,  graye  and  gay, 

will  add  considerably  to  the  enjoyment.    Literary  games,  forfeits,  or 

charades  may  follow ;  and  then,  while  the  old  people  chat  together 

round  the  fire,  and  the  young  men  and  maidens  whisper  together  in 

quiet  comers,  surely  the  joungsters  might  be  allowed  to  indulge  the 

extra  hour  of  sitting  up  in  a  good  game  at  trencher  or  blind-man's 

buff. 

And  then  Christmas  presents  must  not  be  forgotten.  How 
eagerly  we  looked  forwara  to  them  when  we  were  youngsters,  and 
how  bitterly  we  felt  the  disappointment  if  one  we  had  reckoned  on 
was  not  forthcoming!  The  half-crown  or  the  shilling  we  thought  so 
much  of  as  boys  would  not  call  forth  any  great  degree  of  gratitude 
now ;  but  it  is  still  pleasant  to  find  we  are  not  forgotten ;  and  the 
little  presents  from  loyed  ones  are  yalued  far  beyond  their  intrinsic 
worth.  Christmas  presents  need  not  cost  yery  much,  but  they  haye 
a  language  of  their  own  which  is  yery  agreeable,  and  notwithstanding 
the  unreasonable  demands  sometimes  miade  on  ns,  we  should  be  aorry 
to  see  the  custom  pass  entirely  awajr. 

But  the  best  feature  of  our  Christmas  festival  is  its  spirit  of  love. 
I  All  the  other  things  we  haye  referred  to  are  but  the  out^wth— the 
practical  expression  of  it ;  and  unless  we  are  actuated  by  its  influence, 
we  cannot  so  fully  enjoy  its  pleasures.  Christmas  had  its  origin  in 
the  celebration  of  the  most  sublime  expression  of  6k)d's  loye  to  man. 
And  like  that  great  loye  ours  should  eo  forth  in  warm  sympathji 
and,  where  possible,  in  practical  help  and  consolation.  It  was  this 
Christmas  spirit  that  breathed  in  tne  song  the  angels  sang,  when 
Bethlehem's  shepherds  were  aroused  by  the  wondrous  melody,  and 
heard  from  heavenly  lips  the  expression  of  heavenly  love — **  P^^^ 
on  earth,  good  will  towards  men.'*  That  is  thiB  true  Christmas  spirit 
Peace  on  earth — all  quarrels  must  be  reconciled,  all' enmity  forsottettf 
all  discord  harmonise^  Good  will  towards  men — ^towards  dl  m^^* 
No  mere  sentimental  good  will  that  hopes  without  helping,  hut 
practical  good  vrill  that  comforts  the  distressed,  cheers  th^  cast  dowHf 
and  helps  the  poor  and  needy.  It  is  this  spirit  of  benevolence  that 
provides  the  bountiful  good  cheer,  gathers  together  the  loved  ones, 
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and  breaks  out  in  pleasant  mirth  and  happy  social  intercourse.  But, 
alas!  our  selfishness  too  frequently  limits  its  extent,  and  we  sit 
around  our  well-sprea4  board  while  our  neighbour's  is  bare,  we  gather 
in  unbroken  circle  round  the  hearth  while  he  sits  lonely,  and  we  in- 
dulge in  joyous  romp  and  merry  laugh  while  close  at  hand  are  wretch- 
edness and  misery. 

Let  us  try  to  feel  more  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  festival.  Let  some 
hearts  be  made  the  happier  for  our  sympathy,  and  some  homes  the 
brighter  for  our  help.  Out  of  our  Christmas  store  let  us  spare  some- 
thing for  others  less  fayoured,  let  us  welcome  the  solitary  to  our 
Christmas  fire,  and,  alike  of  our  good  cheer  and  of  our  good  will,  as 
"we  haye  freely  received,  let  us  freely  give.  And  so  we  shall  ex- 
perience a  new' joy,  and  be  more  than  ever  inclined  to  shout  '*  Christ- 
mas for  ever  ! "  while  its  seasonable  fare,  its  social  customs,  and  its 
cheerful  mirth  shall  have  for  us  a  deeper  meaning  than  they  ever 
had  before. 
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Chapter   XX. 

The  Study  of  Asteonomy  in  the  Yeah  1874. 

(^Concluded  from  page  300.) 

HEN  wealth  increases,  and  during  times  of  peace,  Govern- 
ments and  peoole  in  high  positions  are  able  to  devote 
their  time  ana  money  to  the  increase  and  extension 
of  useful  knowledge.     Of  late    years  the  wealth  of 

many  nations  has  been  greatly  multiplied,  and  wars 

have  been  of  less  frequent  occurrence  than  formerly.  One  good 
result  of  this  is  found  in  the  large  sums  of  money  which  have  been 
devoted  by  Governments  and  private  persons  to  the  purchase  of 
astronomical  instruments  and  the  fitting-up  of  observatories  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  earth. 

Se&tha. — **  Will  you  please  explain  to  us  what  is  an  observa- 
tory ?  *' 

^*  It  is  a  building  from  which  men  observe  the  changes  constantly 
taking  place  amongst  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  contains  instruments 
for  examining  the  stars  and  measuring  their  distances  from'  each 
other,  and,  in  some  instances,  has  a  library  for  storing  books  and 
papers,  which  contain  the  records  of  past  observations.'' 

ANiaB. — "  Are  there  many  such  places  ?  *' 

'*  Yes ;  a  large  number.  *The  Nautical  Almanack'  for  this  year 
gives  the  exact  locality  of  no  less  than  seventy-seven  public  observa- 
tories, eight  of  which  are  in  England  and  two  in  Scotland :  if  those 
which  are  private  property  were  added,  this  number  would  be  con- 
siderably more  than  doubled." 
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Hebbebt. — "  WfciA  obseiTittoTies  are  coneidered  ihe  hest?^ 

^*  The  Koysl  Obeenraioiy  at  Grecsawicfti  stands  first ;  its  obserra- 
tioBfl  are  "widely  ackno^edged  as  the  most  exact.  The  following  are 
also  worthy  oi  special  notice — ^namelj,  those  of  Cambridge,  Oidbrd, 
Edinburgh,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Derpat,  in  Russia  ;  Berlin  and 
Paris.  The  Greenwich  Observatory  is  under  the  strict  care  of  the 
Astronomer  Royal,  (3r.  B.  Airy,  Esq.  One  of  iJie  greatest  benefits 
it  confers  upon  us  is  the  daily  transmission  of  Greenwich  mean  time 
by  telegra^  to  neariy  every  part  of  the  country.  In  addition  to 
many  and  various  instruments  for  viewing  the  heavens,  it  contai&s 
self-registering  meters  for  reciM'dtiig  the  force  and  direction  of  the 
wind  and  measuring  the  quaatity  of  rain  which  falls  by  day  and 
night." 

Hebbsbt. — "Is  there  not  an  observatory  at  Kew,  in  which 
changes  of  weather  are  carefully  noted  ?  " 

**  Yes ;  the  Kew  Observatory,  tinder  the  care  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  is  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  weather-changes,  including  wind,  rain,  heat,  and  electricity  ;  bat 
the  building  wiis  arected  for  an  aatronomidoal  observatory.  And, 
indeed,  it  does  now  confer  a  great  boon  upon  astronomers  through  the 
gentle  attentions  which  a  y«ung  lady  tkere  bestows  upon  the  sun: 
every  day  on  which  our  bright  orb  condescends  to  make  himself 
visible  through  the  clovds  his  photograph  is  taken  and  preserved  with 
the  greatest  possible  eare,  to  that  asy  change  in  his  personal  ap- 
pearance may  be  at  once  detected  and  accurately  traced.  * 

AwNiE. — **  What  is  the  power  of  the  telescopes  now  in.  nse  ?  " 

**  They  vary  according  to  their  kind,  quality,  and  size.  Some  are 
called  Refractors ;  the  largest  in  the  world  of  this  kind  is  tbe  |MX>p^J 
of  R.  S.  Nevall,  Esq.,  of  Gateshead.  Its  object  glass  is  25  iaebeB  in 
diameter^  and  will  grasp  15,<K)0  times  more  light  than  the  ey«.  It  is 
said  to  make  ihe  moon  appear  as  though  not  more  than  eighty  miles 
away.  Others  are  called  Reflectors.  The  Jargest  reflecting  telescope 
is  the  one  erected  at  the  Birr  Castle  Observatory  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Rosse.  Its  speculum  weighs  about  three  tons,  and  is  six  feet  in 
diameter.  The  cost  of  this  instrument  is  said  to  have  been  thirty 
thousand  pounds.  But  the  largest  instruments  are  not  always  the 
beet,  as  you  will  judge  from  the  fact  that  the  exact  work  of  the 
Greenwich  Observato^  is  done  through  telescopes  whose  object- 
gla^^ees  are  not  naore  tnan  eight,  seven,  £ve,  or  even  four  inches  in 
diameter." 

Beetha.— "  When  astronomers  discover  anything  new,  hoif  do 
they  make  it  known  to  others  ?  ** 

"Nearly  all  eminent  observers  in  this  couirtry  are  members  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society;  regular  meetings  are  held,  papers  on 
various  astronomical  subjects  are  read,  and  then  discussed  by  tfa0 
members,  and  everything  of  importance  is  pnnted  either  is  ^^ 
*  Memoirs '  or  the  *  Monthly  Notices'  of  the  Society,  for  the  iaforms- 
tion  of  all  who  care  to  enquire  after  such  knowledge.     In  addition, 
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jyrtidLes«iL  astronomy  ^ajoear  ia  some  of  the  magiusineB  or  journals 
laemxty  Gweajmoa^  Oae  eminent  astronomer  of  the  present  day, 
'Si  iekm  rd  JL  Ttocter^  BJL^  scarcely  aUo«7s  a  month  to  pass  without 


m  MOM  ibrm  a  first-class  article,  which  is  always  capahle 
«f  being  understood  by  *i|;Town-up  ^  people,  and  sometimes  is  so  plain 
4UB  tobe  easily  understooa  by  peo^e  not '  grown-up.'  Owing  to  Mr. 
Pjsneter^s  dear  style  and  general  oonrectness  he  has  been  chosen  to 
write  the  article  on  astronomy  for  the  next  issue  of  a  large  work, 
called  the  '  Encyclopedia  BritaDuica.'" 

Herbert. — **  How  do  observers  know  when  important  changes 
are  about  to  take  place  amongst  tlM  heavenly  bodies?  Has  each  one  to 
calculate  for  himself?  " 

''No;  tbero  is  a  most  valuable  work,  called  the  'Nautical 
Almanack,*  published  in  London  by  order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty,  which  gives  the  most  exact  information  about  the 
Mui,  nKK»,  aUm,  amd  planets,  and  is  desi^aed  for  the  use  of  seamen 
•■d  ftstraMMTs.  It  is  always  pubUsfaed  four  years  in  advanoe,  so 
thttt  oaipUins  may  taice  it  with  them  when  going  long  voyages.  Mxm 
tiHHs  2Qifi00  copies  ace  printed  every  year.'* 

BflKUEi..— *'  Of  wiiat  u«e  is  the  'Nautical  Ahnanack*  to  sailors  V 

"  It  aids  tibMn  when  trying  to  discover  their  position  at  sea ;  it 
tells  the  distance  of  the  moon  fipdm  oertatn  stars  and  planets  every 
three  isAnrs  diudag  tJie  night :  when  the  seaman  observes  tbe  moon  to 
he  ia  enwtly  the  position  doeoribed  by  the  Almanack  he  takes  note  of 
the  time,  ana  is  able  to  oalccilate  therefrom  in  what  longitude  his 
ship  is  satliag.  The  Almanaok  also  oontains  a  table  showisg,  in 
Greenwich  time,  the  precise  moment  when  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
moons  will  take  place;  so  that  if  a  person  in  auy  part  of  the  world  can 
4eteBt  the  Bkoment  when  tbe  planet's  sboon  is  edipsed  he  may  know 
4ii«eBwach  time  to  a  second." 

AjfjriE. — "  Jiiat  one  more  foestion.  Can  you  tell  us  anything 
farther  about  the  traaait  of  Yeniis,  of  which  you  spoke  to  us  a  year 
ago  ?  "      • 

"  The  trauBit  <i£  Yenas  has  been  muoh  spoken  of  lately,  so  perhaps 
a  little  further  explanation  will  be  of  value.  Ton  will  remember 
that  I  said  it  meant  the  passage  of  Yenus  between  the  earth  and  the 
aoa,  80  that  the  planet  appears  like  a  dark  spot  crossing  from  one  side 
«f  the  snn's  face  to  the  others  The  reason  why  the  event  is  regarded 
as  bang  of  suoh  great  importanoe  is  the  fact  that  it  affords  the  best 
aod  aiKMt  satis&SLory  means  for  measuring  tbe  exact  distance  of  the 
«Kth  from  the  soa.  If  it  oecurred  frequently  there  would  be  less  talk 
aboat  it,  but  it  oeoors  <mly  twice  in  ISO  years.  The  last  took  place 
105  years  ago ;  during  that  time  great  improvements  have  been  made 
ia  the  ooaatmetiea  of  telescopes,  and  seeing  that  another  transit  of  ■ 
Yeaus  eeeors  on  the  8th  of  I>eoemiber  in  this  year,  great  preparations 
hav«  been  made  for  observing  it.  The  transit  of  the  year  1769  was 
observed  at  no  less  than  seventy-four  stations.  The  transit  this  year 
m  not  visible  ia  fingland,  but  our  Govercment  has  granted  a  sum  of 
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money  in  order  that  observations  may  be  made  by  our  astronomers 
in  other  pjarts  of  the  world.  Several  companies  have  gone  abroad, 
taking  suitable  instruments  with  tbem,  and  we  can  only  wait  now  in 
the  hope  that  tbey  will  have  a  clear  sky  and  suitable  weather  for 
their  work.  Meantime,  I  trust  that  my  young  friends  have  been  in- 
structed by  the  onnversations  we  have  had,  and  have  been  led  to 
admire  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  as  we  have  talked  about  one  of 
the  noblest  scienoes  to  which  attention  can  be  given. 

J.  RoBnrsoN. 


BERTHA ;  OR,  HOW  A  CHILD  WAS  BROUGHT  TO 

JESUS. 

LITTLE  girl  was  often  seen  to  enter  the  workshop  of  a  shoe- 
maker named  Brenner.  She  did  not  stop  on  her  way,  either 
to  look  at  the  fowls  in  the  yard,  or  to  play  with  the  kittens, 
which  were  sporting  in  the  sunshine,  or  to  admire  the  beautifol 
flowers  in  the  garden.  She  went  straight  in  to  the  shoemaker's 
bench,  seated  herself  near  one  of  the  workmen,  named  Frederick, 
looked  at  him  with  a  friendly  face,  and  said — 

"  Well,  Frederick,  what  are  you  going  to  tell  me  about  now  ?" 
Who  could  in  such  a  case  remse  a  story  ?    Even  if  Frederick  hsd 
nothing  particular  to  narrate  he  was  not  able  to  say  so. 

"  Well,  dear  child,  what  do  you  wish  to  know  r    Whom  shall  I 
tell  you  about  ?  " 

"  About  the  dear  Saviour,"  was  generally  the  reply. 
And  to  Frederick  it  was  a  pleasure ;  for  he  lov^  Jesus,  and  had 
long  since  known  Him  as  his  dearest  friend.  Many  a  time,  when  the 
child  fixed  her  large  eyes  on  him,  and  received  every  word  from  bis 
lips  like  a  drop  of  noney,  the  eyes  of  the  workman  overflowed  with 
tears,  and  a  sigh  spoke  the  language  of  his  heart. 

"Ah,  Lord  God,  I  know  why  Thou  lovest  children  so  much; 
make  me  also  a  child." 

The  litUe  girl  whom  we  have  thus  introduced  to  our  young 
readers  was  named  Bertha.    She  was  bom  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1846,  and  at  that  time  lived  in  a  small  place,  where  there  was 
neither  a  minister  nor  a  schoolmaster,  for  it  was  only  a  hamlet  of 
the  neighbouring  parish.    Still  the  Qrood  Shepherd  found  the  way  to 
this  small  place — the  way  to  the  dwelling  of  a  day-labourer — ^the  way 
to  the  heart  of  a  child,  and  of  her  mother  and  father.    The  loving) 
patient  Saviour  long  stood  and  knocked  at  their  hearts,  freqaently 
and  gently,  with  a  firm,  faithful  hand,  until  the  mother  first  opened 
the  door  of  her  heart  to  Him,  and  admitted  there  the  Loid  lesas 
Christ.    This  was  a  happy  event  for  the  family,  and  one  which  shed 
comfort  upon  it  through  time  and  eternity. 

Ever  since  the  mother  knew  the  Saviour  she  became  a  changed 
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woman.  Words  of  oursing  and  anger  were  no  longer  heard  from  her 
lips.  Prayer  was  now  her  delight.  Frequently  she  took  her  little 
daughter  into  her  ohamher,  and  there  asked  her  Lord  and  Gkxl  for 
the  Holy  Spirit  for  herself  and  her  household.  When  engaged  in 
washing  or  spinning  she  would  relate  sacred  histories  from  the  Bible 
to  her  child,  and  tell  her  of  Him  whom  her  soul  loved ;  and  Bertha 
listened  to  her  with  all  her  heart,  and  rejoiced  in  the  great  things 
which  GK>d  had  done.  In  this  manner  the  child  knew  the  Lord  in 
her  early  days,  and  learned  to  converse  with  Him,  and  trust  Him  as 
a  friend. 

One  day,  as  she  sat  upon  the  bench,  she  asked  Frederick  if  she 
might  look  at  his  little  books.  The  good  man  reached  some  down 
firom.  the  shelf  of  different  colours — red,  yellow,  blue,  and  green,  and 
laid  them  in  the  little  one's  lap,  giving  her  permission  to  choose  one 
for  herself.  The  child  looked  at  one  after  another  for  a  long  time, 
for  upon  each  there  was  a  prettjjr  picture.  At  last  she  found  one  with 
the  title,  *^  Jesus  Christ,  the  faithful  Shepherd,"  on  wjiioh  there  was 
a  picture  of  the  Saviour.  This  took  her  fancy^  and  she  said,  <^  I  like 
this  best  of  aU." 

*'  Well,"  replied  Frederick,  ^*  I  can  tell  you  something  glorious 
about  Him.'' 

Bertha  smiled  pleasantly,  and  he  began. 

*^  There  was  once  a  good  shepherd  who  had  many  sheep.  They 
were  allowed  to  pasture  upon  a  beautiful  meadow ;  they  drank  from 
a  dear  brook,  and  slept  in  a  warm  fold  at  night  But  one  evenii^ 
when  the  kind  shepherd  drove  home  the  sheep  there  was  one  lamb 
nuBsing.  Where  was  it  ?  The  shepherd  sought  for  it,  and  called, 
but  there  was  no  reply,  for  the  lamb  was  far  away.  That  morning  it 
had  listened  to  evil  counsel  from  an  enemy  outside  the  pasture,  and 
said  to  one  of  its  companions,  ^  I  shall  not  stay  here  any  longer ;  I 
haye  heard  that  beyond  this  wood  there  is  another  meadow,  where 
the  grass  is  sweeter  than  it  is  here,  and  where  we  can  do  as  we  like. 
I  shall  go  there.' 

'* '  You  must  not  go  there,'  said  its  companion.  '  Stay  with  our 
good  shepherd.    We  are  so  well  off  with  him.' 

*'  But  the  lamb  would  not  listen  ;  when  the  other  turned  its  back 
it  slipped  away  quietly,  and  was  not  missed  until  the  evening.  At 
first  it  ran  over  meaaows  and  fields,  until  it  came  to  a  wide  brook. 
Here  it  made  a  leap ;  but  was  not  able  to  reach  the  opposite  bank, 
and  fell  iuto  the  water.  It  struggled  and  splashed  pitifully,  and 
was  well-nigh  drowned  before  it  managed  to  get  out  on  the  other 
side.  j 

**  ^  I^ow,'  thought  the  lamb,  Hhe  good  meadow  is  not  far  off;  it  f 
must  lie  just  behind  this  wood.'  So  it  went  forward  with  fresh  hope ; 
and  at  first  the  cool,  shad^  wood  was  very  pleasant.  But  by-and- 
by  the  shade  became  thicker  and  darker.  The  poor  wanderer  lost 
the  footpath,  and  was  obliged  to  wind  its  way  through  the  bushes. 
The  thorns  tore  off  its  wool,  and  blood  began  to  trickle  down  its  body. 


Then  there  ^sme  en  a  fetaeM.  tempest ;  the  tfasnder  relied  tmhlSj 
threugk  the  weed,  aa^d  the  ligbtnmg  cbrted  amon^  the  treee,  wloktt 
the  ntn  hegcn  to  fall  hesrily.  Tear  now  seised  the  poor  Immk.  It 
eoidd  oee  aad  hear  bo  loD(^r,  nor  eoukl  it  stir  a  step  tether. 
Wearied  almost  to  death,  MeediBg  and  wounded  hf  tibe  t^oias,  lad 
drenehed  to  the  skin,  it  sank  down  tmder  ui  c3d  fir  tzee,  dcmd  its 
ej^es,  and  OKpeeted  soon  to  die. 

** '  Ah,  why  have  1 1^  my  good  shepherd,  who  loved  me  eo  Mwh? 
It  will  serve  me  right  if  I  die  in  this  dark  wood.' 

<<  All  at  once,  as  the  lamb  thus  lay  in  sorrow,  it  heard  a  wdl- 
known  soaad,  sweet  and  preeions — it  was  the  horn  of  its  shepherd, 
whieh  echoed  widely  throng  h^  and  daJe. 

'^The  good  shepherd  had  gone  oat  to  seek  Ihe  lost  «Be  in  wNds 
and  fields,  and  had  often  sounded  his  horn,  as  well  as  cidM  oat, 
'  Where  are  you,  little  lamb  ?  when  ai«  yon?'  He  now  otood  ontbe 
top  of  a  hill  and  blew  his  horn  again,  and  when  the  lamh  heaid  Ihe 
sweet  tones,  sorrow,  aad  repentanoe,  and  Ime  wove  awaheaed 
within,  and,  gathering  np  all  the  stpength  that  vemained^it  oried  oot, 
'Helpme!'   ' 

"  The  good  shepherd  has  qnick  ears ;  he  heard  the  gentle  sigh, 
and  hastened  down  into  the  valley.  There  be  found  bis  poor  haiib 
bleeding,  and  sick,  and  troubled  in  heart.  Ho  did  not  ohiJe  er  beat, 
bnt  laid  the  poor  wanderer  upon  his  shoidders,  aad  brav^ht  it  home 
TCjoiomg.  .  Sinoe  then  it  never  strayed  away  again,  hiit  remaiaed 
with  the  good  shepherd.  -It  now  loves  him,  ondeiataads  even  tk 
motion  of  his  eye,  and  follows  him." 

The  ^Id  bad  listened  with  deep  eamestneos  to  ikm  nomtive. 
She  now  rose,  thanked  her  friend  for  the  little  hook,  and  went^aietly 
home.  Bnt  what  Bertha  had  heard  she  did  not  forget  Many  a  tiae 
she  went  aaxionsly  to  her  mother  and  said — 

"  Do,  molher,  pray  with  me." 

This  the  mother  willingly  did,  for  it  did  her  own  soul  good.  At 
other  times  the  child  would  go  to  Frederick  if  anything  trenbled  het 
mind,  and  ask  sueh  questions  as  these,  **  Is  it  ri^it  f  Will  thiB  give 
pleasure  to  the  dear  Saviour  ?    Ought  one  to  do  that  ?  " 

Sometimes  she  wouJd  take  another  duld  <{«ietly  by  the  hand,  slip 
with  her  into  a  eomer,  and  kneel  down  to  pray  ^together. 

Thus  did  the  woik  of  grace  in  this  <^ild's  hoait  praeeed  in  its 
quiet  oourse.  The  faithful  eye  of  God  looked  down  with  pleifliiw 
upon  this  tender  plant,  whidi  wi»  springing  npwasds  towasis  Him, 
and  whieh  was  soon  to  bloom  in  tlie  Paradise  above. 


-^#r^ 
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QUERIES     AND    .^SWJEES. 
L   Was  the  Dehtffe  uTdvermlf 

DsAS.  iSia, — In  xwr  daoi  on  finnday  last  ire  were  taydng^  about  tlie 
Belu^e^  mid  coald  Bot  be  nliafied  vrhatii&g  it  oorered  the  whole  eardi  or 
ODly  that  jpact  of  it  wbksh  wab  tfaen  iahabited.  Woald  you  kiadly  giv« 
your  opiotoa  oa  the  subject   throu|;h.  the  Jutakilb  InbtAuctok,  and 

Mi^B  A  ScVQLAil  OJ*  XXS  Tuif STALL  SuNSAY-SCHOOL. 

Answbr. — The  language  of  Scripture  oonoeming  the  Belu^  does 
not,  we  think,  oblige  us  to  believe  its  universality  to  the  full  meaning 
of  the  term  in  the  light  of  modem  science. 

The  *' world **wmieh,  "being  overflowed  with  water,  perished," 
is  i]>  the  Scriptorai  aeoount  brought  into  view  less  as  a  physical 
system  than  as  the  platform  or  theatre  of  human  action  (see  Genesis 
vi.,  11—13).  It  is  the  world  as  it  appears  from  the  standpoint  of 
tl^  hjfitoriaa  Tat22>er  than  from  that  of  the  geologist  or  astronomer. 
Lx  tba  ej^  of  the  former  the  soeoeasive  phenomena  of  tike  natural 
wodLd  aare  noteworthy  only  as  they  constitute  events  dbequering  the 
eareer  of  the  fauaaa  race,  poasesaing  importanoe  exactly  in  propoitioiL 
to  the  ttgnifloaafie  they  may  have  in  human  history. 

TluKt  the  pkytioal  world  so  far  as  it  was  connected  with  the 
'^  human  world  ^ — ^the  extent  of  which  is  not  necessarily  co-equal 
with  tJhe  maJterkl  limits,  but  is  defined  by  the  bounds  of  human 
Bociety— WBfi  completely  embraced  by  the  awful  calamity  the  all-pre- 
vailiac  impiety  of  the  latter  brought  down  upon  it — that  in  the 
^'ileod  of  waters''  which  God  brought  upon  the  earth  the  ruin  of 
nature  was  so  "  universal  *'  that,  apart  from  the  "  eight  souls ''  saved 
from  the  general  destruction^  the  entire  race  of  Adam,  with  all  the 
animate  creation,  the  existence  of  which  was  parallel  tmth  that  of 
man^  was,  as  it  were,  blotted  out  of  remembrance — is  the  one  great 
fact  of  terrible  soJemnity  that  the  inspired  narrative  is  careful  to 
preaekt  vividly  be&re  us,  aad  impress  upon  our  minds  by  a  deiinite- 
neas  and  emphaaia  of  expreaaioa  that  effectually  shuts  out  all  possi- 
bility of  misapprehension. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  beyond  this  unavoidable  and 
tiierefore  generally  allowed  deduction,  the  declaratioaiB  of  the 
'BeriptunB  record  have  been  made  the  subjeets  of  the  moat  various 
iaterpretatioQ. 

1  Seeing,  then,  that  the  Soriptute  statements  touching  the  Deluge 
do  not  generally  poaaesa  a  precision  that  com^pels  identity  of  inference 
from  them,  we  eannot  think  the  oonelusion  other  than  a  legitimate 
one,  that  subordinate  details — in  which  category  ita  exact  extent  may 
he  plaeed — should,  in  the  diacuaaion  of  them,  be  pat  upon  a  purely 
aeientifie  ground. 

In  saying  this  we  moat  not   be    understood    as    pronouncing 
decisively  in  favour  of  that  view  of  our  subject  which  by  many  has 
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come  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  rational  one.  That  the  Deluge  was 
limited  in  its  eharaoter  we  are  not  inclined  hastily  to  assume,  as 
even  on  a  sdentiiio  basis  reasons  for  accepting  its  universality  are 
adduced  which  are  by  no  means  weak. 

But  to  enter  here  into  a  review  of  the  arguments  advanced  on 
both  sides  would  require  more  space  than  we  have  at  our  command, 
and  would  also  be  outside  the  question  whether  the  one  or  the  other 
may  exclusively  claim  for  its  support  the  Biblical  statements. 

We  must,  therefore,  leave  the  subject  at  this  point  for  onr 
inquirer  to  bestow  upon  it  further  reflection  if  his  inclination  lead 
him  so  to  do. 

2.  The  consistenci/  of  Proverbs  xx,^  1,  with  1  Timothy  v.,  23. 

Dbak  Sia, — May  I  ask  you  to  kindly  favour  me  with  an  explanation 
of  the  following,  verses  P — Proverbs  zx.,  1 ;  1  Timothy  v.,  28. 

J.  A.  Palmes  Playkb. 

Answee. — We  presume  that  what  our  correspondent  wishes  to 
inquire  of  us  is  how  the  two  passages  may  be  reconciled  with  each 
other.  The  inconsistency  here  is  onl^  a  part  of  the  general  incon- 
sistency which,  to  some,  appears  to  exist  between  those  statements  of 
Scripture  which,  on  the  one  hand,  assert  the  extreme  dangerousness 
of,  and  those  which,  on  the  other,  give  some  sanction  to  the  use  of 
what  are  generally  understood  as  being  fermented,  and  therefore 
intoxicating  drinks. 

Now  whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage  given  us  from 
the  book  of  Proverbs,  that  such  meaning  cannot  be  the  absolute  con- 
demnation of  that  of  which  it  speaks  may  be  inferred  from  chapter 
ix.,  2 — 5  of  the  same  book,  where  "  wine  " — ^the  original  wora  so 
rendered  being  the  same  {vayin)  in  both  cases — ^is  again  alluded  to  in 
a  way  that  implies  some  degree  of  approval. 

•Proverbs  xx.,  1,  is  a  caution  of  the  severest  character  against  an 
unrestrained  indulgence ;  but  that  it  is  this  only,  and  not  an  uncon- 
ditional prohibitioiS,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.    • 

Thus  there  is  no  actual  irreooncilableness  between  its  utterances 
and  St.  Paul's  advice  to  Timothy  to  "  take  a  little  wine  "  on  account 
of  his  physical  weaknesp. 

[We  have  a  few  questions  on  hand  which  we  are  reluctantly 
compelled  to  defer  answering  till  next  month.  Will  our  young  friends 
who  send  us  queries  please  append  to  them  their  full  name  and 
address  ?  If  they  prefer  not  to  have  their  ^ames  published  they  can 
say  so,  and  their  request  shall  be  complied  with.  Some  of  the 
questions  addressed  to  us  we  would  rather  answer  privately,  and  would 
do  so  if  we  knew  how  to  communicate  with  the  sender.  This  depart- 
ment of  the  magazine  gives  us  sometimes  a  little  trouble ;  but  not- 
withstanding that,  we  shall  always  have  pleasure  in  being  at  the 
service  of  our  readers  when  they  seek  our  help  on  any  subject  with 
which  thty  are  perplexed,  or  on  which  they  desire  information.] 
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Bbthel    Sunday-school,    Outlanb,   Huddersfibld    Circuxt.  —  Dear 
Sir, — We  are  glad  to  have  the  pleasing  duty  of  informing  you  that  the 
past  year  has  been  with  us  one  of  success  for  the  missionary  cause.    Our 
village  is  a  very  small  one,  yet,  notwithstanding  the  few  of  whom  our 
scholars  could  expect  any  contributions,  they  went  boldly  to  work,  with  a 
determination  that  they  would  do  something  towards  sending  the  glad 
news  of  a  Saviour  to  the  heathen  world,  and  so  help  on  the  langdom  of 
Christ.   The  following  sums  have  been  collected  by  the  female  scholars  : — 
Mary  Wadsworth,  £i  5s.  3d.;  Elizabeth  Ann  Haigh,£l  26.  4d.;  Elizabeth 
Jane  Quarmby,  £1  Is.  8d.;  Charlotte  Whitwam,  13s.;  Mary  Longley, 
2s.  Id. ;  Anne  Roberts,  2s.   6d. ;  making  the  sum  of  £4  6s.  6d.  for  the 
females,  and  also  14s.  4d.  by  Morton  Oledhill.    Collection,  £1  15s.  6d. 
Total,  £6  1 7s.  3d.    As  few  can  have  greater  disadvantages  to  overcome 
than  our  scholars  here  we  hope  that  their  example  may  be  beneficial  to 
others,  and  that  it  may  prove  they  have  done  more  for  their  Master  by 
their  good  example  Uian  even  will  be  done  by  the  money  they  have 
laboured  to  collect.     As  our  prayer  is  that  Christ*s  kingdom  may  come, 
let  us  not  only  pray,  but  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability  help  on  the  happy 
time  when  all  shall  know  Him,  whom  to  know  is  life  everlasting. — H.  A. 
PuosBT,  Bradford    Circuit. — We   had   our   Juvenile   Missionary 
Meeting  in  our  schoolroom  on  Sunday  afternoon,  October  25.    Mr.  James 
Pickles,  one  of  our  superintendents,  presided,  and  gave  us  a  very  appro- 
priate address.    Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  Mr.  Ledsrard,  of  Map- 
plewell,  John  Boyes^  Samuel  Lees,  and  Thomas  Prowd.    We  had  a  good 
attendance,  and  a  good  feeling  pervaded  the  meeting.     A  "  Dialogue  on 
Missions  "  was  recited  by  Hannah  M.  Glover  and  Mary  Feamley.   A  reci- 
tation, "TlieBookof  Creation,"  was  also  given  by  Elizabeth  Walton, 
and  a  mission  piece  by  Mary  Feamley.    A  missionary  box  was  brought 
to  the  meeting,  containing  the  pence  got  by  our  late  sister,  Sarah  ELannah 
Webster.    She  was  a  beautiful  reciter,  and  an  earnest  worker  for  the 
mission  fund. 

Not  long  ago  she  filled  her  place, 

And  sat  with  us  to  loam; 
But  she  has  run  her  mortal  race. 

And  never  can  return. 
We  cannot  tell  who  next  may  &11 

Beneath  the  chastening  rod ; 
One  must  be  first,  but  let  us  all 

Prepare  to  meet  our  God. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  our  labours  :  —  Samuel  Baistrick , 
£1  2s.  Id.;  Rhoda  Hinchclifife,  I6s. ;  James  Turner,  13s.  6d.;  Sarah  E. 
Lumley,  12s.  Id.;  MaryE.  Townend,  10s.  7d.;  Emily  Wade,  10s.;  Caroline 
Moore,  7s.  3|d.;  Mary  Feamley,  5s.  9d. ;  Mary  Ann  Johnson,  58.  7d.; 
Hannah  Johnson,  5s.  6d. ;  Emma  S.  Salter,  58.  Id. ;  John  R.  Braithwaite, 
5s.;  Laura  Aokroyd,  38.  6d.;  John  M.  Stott,  8s.  6d.;  Anna  Lumley, 
38.  8d. ;  Hannah  M.  Lnmley,  3s.  IJd.;  Albert  E.  Webster,  2s.  9d. ;  Jane 
E.  Canthray,  2s.  8d. ;  Sylvester  Braithwaite,  2s.  7d.;  John  Glover,  2s.  7d.; 
Sarah  H.  Webster,  2s.  &|d.;  MaryE.  Clifton,  2s.  6d.;  Alice  Dickenson, 


28.  6|d.;  Sam  Wnde,  2«.  SMI.;  Mary  Gvowtber,  2a,  8d.;  VarCha  PearsoD) 
28.;  Sophia  Ingham,  Is.  6d.;  Robert  Gill,  Is.  6d.;  John  Oaont,  Is.  3d.; 
Mary  Gambles,  Is.  6d.;  Mary  A.  Foeter,  Is.  Id.;  small  sums,  28.  8d.>- 
£S  7s.  7d.  Pablic  collection,  £1  48.  6d.  Total,  £9  12s.— Joshua  Shos- 
8MITH,  secretary. 

bwALWKLL,  Gatesbbad  CIRCUIT. — SeTvices  in  connection  with  I'oreigii 
and  Colonial  Missions  were  conducted  on  Sunday,  October  11,  1874,  by  J. 
B.  Alexander,  Esq.,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  who  also  filled  the  pulpit  in 
the  morning,  as  we  were  without  a  preacher.  In  the  afternoon  that 
gentleman  preached  from  **  Ho,  everyone  that  thirsteth,*'  &c,  and  in  tho 
evening  from  "  Tet  there  is  room."  An  in^teresting  feature  in  connection 
with  these  services  is  the  repeating  of  suitable  pieces  by  the  children, 
viz.,  *•  God  is  love,"  "  What  I  can  do,**  "  A  goat  for  a  Bible,"  "  Loved 
and  lost,"  and  a  "Dialogue  on  Missions"  by  girls.  On  Thursday, 
October  15,  the  usual  supplementary  meeting  was  held,  when  suitable 
addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Revs.  F.  Jewell,  Gk^teshead  ;  W.  Isbam, 
Bunston ;  D.  Brierly,  Durham ;  J.  Walsh,  Crook ;  Messrs.  R.  Gillender 
and  G.  Bule^  The  enterprising  spirit  of  *' those  at  home"  towards 
<*  those  abroad "  was  stirred  up.  October  11,  collections,  £1  Ts.  lid.; 
October  15,  collections,  98.  6d.;  Isabella  Uarwood,  4s.  Id.;  ElizabeQi 
Jobbing,  4s.  6d.;  Elizabeth  Lumley,  28.  6d.;  Elizabeth  8.  Bennett, 
15s  8d.;  R.  Waugh,  la.  lOd.;  total,  £3  08. — P.S.  We  would  here  mention 
we  are  grateful  to  those  donors  who  have  honoured  our  youngsters  with 
their  subscriptions.  It  is  helping  a  good  caiise.  It  is  encoai«ging  the 
bravest  of  brave  men.  It  encourages  our  young  people  too  ;  ^nd  when 
the  Methodist  New  Connexion  can  see  fit  to  raise  £10,000  or  £15,000  to 
properly  educate  the  young,  perhaps  a  few  young  hearts  may  be  stirred 
like  **  Livingstone ''  to  do  bctttle  with  ignorance ;  and  it  would  be  no 
disgrace  if  beforehand  their  hands  had  played  with  the  "  shoUle  in  the 
loom."    Missionanes  wanted. — W.  W.  Bbknbtt. 


William'  jambs  bower. 

William  James  Bowbr  was  the  only  son  of  James  aad  Isabella  Bower, 
of  Fulshaw,  near  Wilmslow,  in  the  Macclesfield  circuit.  His  father  has 
been  for  several  years  a  local  preacher  and  class  leader,  and  his  mother  a 

Siember  of  the  Church.  William  James  was  gentle  and  amiable  in  his 
isposition,  and  though  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  six  years  and  three 
months,  he  was  the  subject  of  Qod's  saving  grace.  He  loved  the  Sabbath 
more  tkan  any  other  day,  and  also  the  house  of  Gtod,  where  ho  had  gone 
regi^arly.  since  he  was  a  few  weeks  old.  He  was  greatly  attached  to  the 
Sunday-school,  which  he  commenced  going  to  when  he  was  about  three 
years  of  age,  and  nothing  bat  uckness  or  absence  from  home  could  deter 
him  from  attending  every  Sunday* 

Bis  attentivenees  and  sedateness  both  at  school  and  chapel  were  noticed 
by  the  muiistor  and  congregation,  and  led  some  to  remark  that  ha  was  too 
good  for  this  worlds     Often  mi  a  Sunday  evening  he  would  relate  to  hif 
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mother  irhai  he  had  been  taught  at  ichool.    He  loved  to  talk  of  Jesus  and 
heaven,  and  when  he  had  done  anything  amiss,  instead  of  trying  to  hide 
it,  he  would  confess  his  wrong-doing,  and  ask  for  forgiveness.   A  kiss  from 
his  dear  father  or  mother  would  soon  make  him  cheerful  and  happy  again. 
If  he  saw  children  rude,  or  at  play  on  Sunday,  he  would  say,  "  Mamma, 
1    Jesus  won't  have  naughty  children  in  heaven.''      He  was  a  sweet  little 
singer ;  he  had  a  natural  taste  for  sini^ing,  and  could  take  part  in  the 
school-hymns.     He  took  great  interest  in  the  last  Christmas  recital,  and 
was  one  among  those  chosen  to  sing  some  of  the  little  hymns.      Though 
the  recital  lasted  about  three  boon  and  a  half,  he  esjoyed  it  to  the  end. 
His  father  and  mother  will  never  forget  that  recital,  because  of  the  part  he 
took  in  it,  and  the  pleasure  it  gave  him.     Often  when  thinking  of  their 
dear  little  boy,  it  all  comes  fresh  to  them;  and  though  they  do  not 
murmur  at  whilt  God  has  done,  they  cannot  but  shed  tears.      When  at 
home  with  his  sisters  aitd  his  uncle  Isaac,  he  would  often  be  singing  his 
little  hymns.    The  following  was  a  favourite  with  him  s— 


*' J«ms  lovM  mt ;  thit  I  know, 
For  the  BibU  talk  me  ao; 
Little  0D«8  to  Him  belong;. 
Tbey  are  weak,  and  He  \a  strong. 
Tee.  JeniM  loves  me,  fte., 
TbeBibkteUemeso." 


In  his  last  illness  when  in  great  pain,  he  frequently  sang :— 


**  IThen  on  the  cross  my  Lord  I  saw, 
Keiled  there  by  sins  of  mine, 
Kut  iieU  the  bunUBf  tears ; 
But  now  I'm  singiair  all  the  time. 
Singing  glory,  glory !  Glory  be  to  God  I " 

His  af&iction,  being  abscess  on  the  brain,  was  very  severe,  yet  when 
strength  and  memory  seemed  almost  gone,  he  would  keep  repeating 
"Singing  Glory."  It  would  not  do  our  young  readers  any  good  to 
describe  all  his  aoiferings.  We  hope  they  may  never  be  called  to  suffer  as 
he  did  :  but  should  it  be  Ood's  will  to  afflict  them,  it  will  give  great 
oomfort  to  their  friends  to  hear  such  words  come  from  their  lips  as  little 
William  gave  utterance  to.  **  Please  Qod,**  was  one  of  his  prayers  in  his 
illness,  "  please  God  rub  all  my  sins  out,  and  please  God,  make  me  a  good 
boy,  for  I  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen."  The  day  before  he  died,  after 
saying  the  little  prayers  he  had  been  taught  in  infancy,  he  said  to  his 
mother  who  satbeeide  him,  *'  We  are  not  at  home,  here."  She  replied, 
"No,  my  dear,  but  you  will  soon  be  at  home."  The  last  words  she 
heard  him  aay,  were — 

**  Weil  anohor  in  the  harbour  soon, 
fpr  the  land  beyond  the  river." 

She  said,  *'  Ton  will  soon  be  there,  love.  You  will  look  out  and  wait  for 
me."  He  answered  **  Y«fl."  During  his  illness  he  was  confined  to  his 
bed  three  weeks,  but  being  delicate  and  ailing  most  of  the  winter,  he 
never  ezpreased  a  desire  to  get  better,  but,  childlike,  he  would  like  his 
mother  to  go  with  him  to  heaven.  His  graodfaiher,  who  was  almost 
ooBstantly  with  him  during  the  last  three  weeks,  said  he  had  witncdsed 
many  death-beds,  but  he  never  saw  one  die  so  happy  as  this  little  boy. 
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The  way  he  went  throng'^  the  dark  yalley  was  a  sermon  to  all  ahoat  him. 
He  died  on  the  Sabbath— the  day  he  loved  so  much — Hay  17, 1874. 

**  This  lorely  bud,  so  young,  so  fldT) 
Galled  home  by  early  doom. 
Just  came  to  show  how  sweet  a  flower 
In  Paradise  would  bloom." 


JAMES  WILLIAM  ALLEN. 

Jam^s  William  Allbk  was  bom  at  Pendleton,  June  5,  1861.  He 
was  the  son  of  pious  parents  and  the  subject  of  many  prayers  from  his 
earliest  childhood.  He  attended  our  Sunday-school  at  Pendleton,  and 
there  received  impressions  which  led  him  to  that  loving  Saviour  who, 
when  on  the  earth,  took  the  little  ones  in  His  arms  and  blessed  them. 

He  was  possessed  of  a  remarkably  intelligent  mind,  affectionate  dis- 
position, and  amiable  manners,  and  by  these  good  qualities  soon  won  the 
esteem  and  love  of  his  teachers  and  fellow-scholars. 

His  parents  wished  from  his  birth  that  their  boy  should  be  a  labourer 
in  the  Lord's  vineyard ;  his  mother,  therefore,  presented  him  with  a 
missionary  box  when  he  was  quite  an  infant  (an  example  worthy  of  imi- 
tation), and  to  the  day  of  his  death  (when  health  permitted)  he  was  an 
energetic  collector  for  our  foreign  mission  cause. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  his  age,  God,  in  His  infinite  wisdom,  saw  fit  to 
bereave  him  of  his  dear  mother,  who  had  watched  him  so  tenderly,  and 
instructed  him  so  lovingly  in  the  principles  of  religion.  And  during  his 
mother's  illness  an  accident  befell  him  which  rendered  his  whole  life 
afterwards  one  of  suffering  and  pain,  which  suffering,  however,  he  endured 
with  lamb-like  patience.  He  often  said,  "It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  God 
has  afflicted  me,  or  I  might  have  grown  up  to  be  a  naughty  man." 

In  the  year  1871  a  gracious  revival  broke  out  among  the  young  of 
oar  Sunday-school,  and  Willie,  though  only  ten  years  of  age,  one  Sabbath 
came  out  of  his  pew,  and  laying  aside  his  crutch,  knelt  at  the  communion 
rail,  and  penitently  sought  the  Saviour,  until,  by  the  exerdse  of  fedth, 
he  rejoiced  in  the  blessing  of  pardon.  From  this  time  the  excellences  of 
religion  shone  beautifully  in  his  character.  And  what  is  so  lovely  as  the 
religion  of  Jesus  in  a  child  ? 

During  the  last  year  of  his  life  his  pain  was  intensely  severe.  Yet 
convinced  that  it  was  the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father  that  he  should  so 
suffer,  he  cheerfully  submitted,  and  not  a  murmur  was  heard  to  escape  his 
lips. 

For  some  months  he  was  confined  to  his  bed ;  still  his  confidence  in 
Jesus  remained  unshaken,  and  cheerful  as  a  sunbeam  he  would  often  raise 
his  voice  in  song  of  praise.  He  often  realised  much  joy  while  singing, 
"  Oh,  how  I  love  Jesus  "  ;  and  '*  Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus." 

On  the  last  day  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage  he  occasionally  said,  "I  am 
tired."  And  a  few  moments  before  his  departure,  grasping  his  father's 
hand,  he  said,  "  Da,  don't  leave  me,  I  am  so  poorly.  Someone  talk  of 
.Jesus."  His  aunt  then  repeated  part  of  the  hymn,  commencing,  ''Jesus, 
lover  of  my  soul,*'  and  said,  '*  You,  Willie,  are  safe  in  the  arms  of 
Jesus  ?  "    To  which  he  inclined  his  head,  and  sweeUy  breathed  his  soul 


awa7 ,  to  be  "for  ever  with  the  Lord,"  July  31, 1874. 
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THE  <*  CUSTOMS  "  OF  THE  ASHANTEES. 

|T  is  matter  for  sincere  thanksgiving  to  all  interested  in 
missionary  operations,  that  the  recent  war  with  the 
King  of  Ashantee  has  been  brought  to  so  successful  a 
termination,  and  that  it  has  resulted  in  the  signing  of  a 
treaty  which  puts  an  end,  as  far  as  a  treaty  can,  to  the 
horrid  * '  customs ''  of  the  Ashantees.  There  is  good  reason 
to  fear  that  no  treaty  will  be  kept  by  these  treacherous  savages  further 
thaaby  force  or  by  fear  they  are  obliged  to  keep  it.  But  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  know  that  in  future  human  sacrifices  are  as  illegal  in  Western 
Africa  as  in  our  own  colonies,  and  that  cruel  and  cold-blooded 
massacres  are  no  longer  to  be  sanctioned  under  the  plea  of  '^  custom,,^' 
or  under  the  pretence  of  religion.  Rarely  have  British  troops  entered 
such  a  capital  in  triumph ;  where  ^*  gaunt  dead  trunks  have  lined  the 
road,  where  murder  pure  and  simple,  monotonous  massacre  of  bound 
men,  was  the  one  employment  of  the  king,  and  the  one  spectacle  of 
the  populace."  Nor  is  it  a  small  reward  to  have  gained  from  the 
barbarous  despot  of  this  horrid  city  an  eogagement  that  for  the 
future  throughout  all  his  dominions,  he  will  prohibit  human 
sacrifices.  The  50,000  ounces  of  gold  which  he  is  to  pay  as 
a  war  indemnity  are  *'  sordid  dust "  compared  to  the  human 
lives  that  will  be  sayisd  by  this  clause  of  the  treaty,  which,  as  a 
garrison  is  to  be  left  at  Prahsu,  we  may  hope  will  be  kept,  at  least  to 
a  considerable  extent. 

When  Mr.  Dalzell  visited  the  King  of  Dahomey,  during  an  illness, 
in  bis  chamber,  he  was  conducted  over  a  pathpaved  with  human 
skulls,  and  the  palace  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  ornamented  at 
regular  intervals  with  skulls  stuck  on  short  wooden  stakes :  127  of 
these  were  provided  by  a  special  slaughter  for  the  purpose^  when  it 
was  discovered  that  the  architect  had  miscalculated  the  requisite 
number ! 

0  Christians!  have  ye  bowels  of  compassion  for  such  poor 
miserable  captives  of  Satan  as  these  ?  Pray,  then,  earnestly  that  the 
result  of  the  recent  treaty  may  be  a  large  increase  of  missionary  effort 
in  these  groaniog  blood-stained  lands,  where  the  glorious  sun  sheds 
its  beams  on  beings  who  are  ^^  half  beasts,  half  devus,^'  but  who  might 
be  turned  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to 
God — who  might  be  made  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of 
saints  in  light,  who  might  b?  **  conformed  to  the  image  of  God's  dear 
Son.'' 


PUZZLES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

We  have  suspended  our  Puzzles  this  month  ia  order  to  enable  Uncle 
Tbazbr  to  adjudicate  on  the  answers  sent  in  time  to  have  his  decision 
announced  in  our  January  number. 

They  will  be  resumed  with  the  New  Year,  and  we  hop6  our  young 
friends  will  be  prepared  to  do  their  best  to  solve  them.  We  intend  to 
increase  the  number  of  prizes,  so  that  the  diligent  may  have  a  greater 
chance  of  winning  one. 
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